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FBEFACE. 

Ix  pnoenfiii;  ihe  {mblie  irifh  the  firat  portion  of  a  work  on  tbe  Mann&ctares 
of  the  United  States,  I  do  not  deem  ao  apology  neoenwy  for  the  design. 

The  short  ])('rio  J  of  our  national  history,  has  furnished  an  unexampled  pro- 
gress in  producti\  c  industry,  and  iu  the  creation  aiitl  ilevelopment  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  u  great  and  incrcasini^  material  prosperity.  The  annual  product  of 
Manufactures,  according  to  the  last  published  returus  in  1850,  had  reached  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  more  than  ten  hundred  and  nineteen  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the 
capital  employed  in  them,  exceeded  five  hundred  and  iifty  millions  of  dollars. 
To  nt*  lin  this  result  from  a  state  of  great  feebleness  in  little  more  than  three- 
foarths  of  a  centory,  while  the  other  braaohes,  Agricnltore  and  Ooniineree» 
which  eonstitnte  the  tripedal  snppwt  of  a  natioD's  prosperity,  have  been  com- 
memQiately  increased,  is  a  sabject  of  national  gratnlation.  The  record  of  sncb  a 
progress  might  be  expected  to  show  remarkable  illnstrations  of  national  cbarac> 
ter  and  appetencies,  of  the  inflnence  of  social  and  political  institations,  of  public 
economy  and  d  iDdividnal  genins  and  enterprise.  The  operatiTe  industry  of 
the  eonntiy,  has  exercised  no  little  inflaeDce  in  shaping  the  public  and  social 
organisation  of  the  conutry  and  the  legislative  policy  of  the  general  and  local 
Oovemmenta,  and  has  in  turn  been  modified  by  each  and  all  of  these.  Its  lii^i- 
tory  iiirnishes  lessons  of  instruction  beariuf:  upon  nearly  all  the  great  questions 
of  the  day,  interesting^  alike  to  the  legialutor,  the  political  economigt,  the  mer- 
chant, tlie  manufaetnrer,  and  the  philanthropist.  Its  importance  tlierefore 
seemed  to  justify  an  attempt  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  our  present 
position  has  been  attained,  and  the  principal  canses  which  have  retarded  or 
promoted  that  progress.  Tliis  attempt  has,  however,  in  the  present  instance, 
been  confined  chiefly  to  a  record  of  the  (actSb  which  have  marked  the  growth 
of  oor  HannJhctnres  and  their  more  important  and  ascertained  relations  to 
eanses,  leaviog  the  discnsdon  of  abstract  principles  and  qnestions  in  legisla 
tion*  in  moral,  political,  social,  legal,  physical,  or  mechanics]  science,  which  mtj 
coimeet  themselves  therewith,  to  abler  hands.  The  more  hnmble  design  of 
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collocting  a  boiiy  of  facts  upon  the  subject,  lius  appeared  to  me  tho  less  presump- 
tuous inasmuch  as  the  ground  had  not  been  prcvionflly  occupied  to  any  g^rcat 
eJLteut.  Wc  hare  the  valnabic  statistical  wurk.n  ut  ritkius,  Seybert,  and  .some 
others,  on  the  earljr  c  ommerce  and  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  a  few 
•pecialitiea  upon  part icul sir  branches  of  the  practical  arts,  as  those  of  Thomas, 
<m  Pnntiog,  and  of  White  (McmoirB  of  Slater  on  the  Origin  of  tlie  Cotton 
Maimfactiire.  Tlie  Federal  QoTenuneot  ilnce  1810,  has  decenmaUjr  collected 
the  statiatics  of  Maniifiwtiures,  though  yeiy  imperfectly ;  and  several  of  the  local 
Legislatares  ptthlish,  at  stated  interrals,  retnrns  of  the  indnstry  of  their  States, 
while  much  nsefol  information  is  now  constantly  lumished  by  the  periodical 
press,  thfottgh  the  organs  of  special  branches  of  trade  and  manntkotares,  of 
scientific  and  mechanical  assocfatiotts,  or  pabttcations  devoted  wholly  or  in 
part  to  the  discussion  of  indnetrial  topir ;  but  no  work  has  jet  appeared  in 
which  the  profiressivt-  increase  of  our  niitidiial  Atunufartures,  has  been  consecu- 
tively presented  in  ouo  entire  viow.  Bclirvini,'^  tluit  it  wcniM  prove  serviceable 
to  a  large  number  ofintellljront  nianuriK  turcr-.  luid  others  iiitcirjsicd  in  the  dc- 
Tclopment  of  the  industry  and  rt'sources  of  the  country,  I  have  spent  much 
time,  and  unremitted,  and  nearly  unaided  labor,  in  collecting  and  arranging, 
with  a  simple  aim  at  asefolness,  the  materials  for  such  a  history.  The  hope  of 
securing  the  co-operation  of  many  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  fiir- 
ther  prosecution  of  the  work,  by  fhmishlng  corrections,  suggestions,  and  con- 
Mbntions  of  fhcts,  has  induced  an  assent  to  the  request  of  the  publishers, 
to  issue  a  portion  of  it  in  advance  of  the  completion  of  the  whole  work. 

In  the  volame  which  is  here  offered,  I  have  traced  more  circumstantially 
^n  was  at  first  hktended,  the  orig^  and  early  condition  of  several  branches  of 
Mannfhctures  which  have  since  become  important,  or  seem  likely,  at  no  distant 
time,  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  staple  industries  of  the  country.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  follow  the  history  of  each  us  an  art,  from  its  first  introduction,  as 
nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  in  each  of  the  colonies,  through  the  tranj^itional 
period  of  our  history,  to  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  when  we  may 
be  said  to  have  first  had  a  national  existence.  The  space  thus  occupied  may, 
to  some,  appear  disproportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as 
our  domestic  nunu&ctores  were  yet  quite  in  their  infancy.  It  was  indeed,  in 
all  but  its  latent  physical  and  moral  resources,  a  day  of  small  things  with  fhis 
nation.  Though  emancipated  from  Ibreign  political  domination,  the  people 
seemed  yet  chained  in  complete  dependence  upon  tho  workshops  of  Europe, 
-4)rom  which,  notidthstanding  our  marvelous  prq^ress,  tttey  are  not  en> 
tirely  liberated*  But  the  foundationt  of  a  broad  and  varied  industry  had  been 
already  laid  in  the  patient  toil,  indomitable  energy,  and  prudent  tbresight  of  an 
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ancpstry,  gatherpd  from  the  i»killful  ranks  of  all  uutiuus.  Far  back  in  the  colo- 
nial period  where  the  germa  of  American  liberty  and  independence  were  im- 
planted, were  sown  also  the  seeds  of  those  frugal  and  indostrioas  habits,  that 
iacility  in  adapting  mdans  to  ends  and  in  meeting  tbe  pocttUar  contingencies  of 
their  lot,  that  Btill  chaiaoterise  the  m^ority  of  Americaii  people.  The  early  colo^ 
niats  planted  meet  of  the  meohanio  arta,  and  tbe  roota  of  a  Yigorons  dWtisatioii  oa 
o^r  soil,  while  their  children  carried  shoota  from  the  lame  hardy  atem,  into  the 
&at-receding  wUdemeaa.  The  revolationary  fitthers,  assertiog  the  right  to  labor 
and  ei\joy  the  firoits  of  their  toil  as  frae-bom  men,  defended  the  tree  of  liberty 
throQgh  the  atom  and  tempeat  of  war.  The  prohibition  of  their  mana&ctares, 
restrictions  upon  fbefr  trade,  and  tucation  of  their  indnstry,  were  serions  counts 
in  the  bill  of  indicimcnt  aijuiiiht  Ibc  uiuther  country.  The  blow  they  struck 
for  C(jiiiil  rights,  was  not  in  defense  of  a  mere  theory  or  abstract  i>rint  iple. 
I5ut  while  their  uncorapruinisin'/  n^jwrtion  of  the  riprhts  of  the  hnbjoct  tauL'ht 
the  sacred ness  of  political  freedom,  the  example  of  their  earnest  and  laboring 
/  lives,  also  tanght  that — 

"  nw  at  tiM  iHnlaf  f«v«e  of  lUb 
Our  lbrtao«t  mut  be  wrought ; 
Thas  OD  tho  burning  anvil  shaped 
£Mh  barulng  d«od  uid  tbong hk" 

They  bequeatiied  as  an  enfranchised  indnstiy  and  respect  for  property,  with- 
out which  the  naefbl  arts  cea  never  fiourish.  And  now  the  nation  has  been 
long  sitting  in  gmteftd  complacency  beneath  the  vine  and  fig-tree  of  this  early 
planting  and  defense^  and  historians  and  antiquarians,  with  aflbctionate  leal,  are 
sifting  the  dast  of  the  remote  past^  and  are  questioning  ereiy  traditional  sonroe 
for  anything  pertaining  to  the  penonal  history,  thoiighls  and  dceda  of  those 
who,  in  any  way,  cuutiibultjd  lo  build  uj)  the  fair  fabric  of  our  national  civilization 
and  liberties.  It  cannot  thert  fore  be  deemed  unworthy  of  the  sulgeut,  to  in- 
quire as  to  what  were  their  cvi  rytlay  ptirmiits,  how  they  lived  and  supported 
their  families,  and  shaped  the  character  or  directed  the  channels  of  American 
labor,  as  well  as  to  know  their  lineage  and  connections,  for  whom  they  voted,  and 
how  they  fought.  Unfortunately,  history  has  been  too  littie  cognisant  of  any* 
thing  but  tbe  public  acts  or  words  of  the  world's  benefactors ;  while  often  the 
more  instructive  examples  of  their  atmgglea  and  triumphs,  the  hetotsn  of  their 
daily  life,  is  consigned  to  a  narrower  inflneaee.  It  has  been  Justiy  said,  that 
**  the  world  might  well  afibrd  to  lose  all  record  of  a  hundred  ancient  battles  or 
aiegea»  if  it  could  thereby  gain  the  knowledge  of  one  lost  art;  and  even  tha 
pyramids  bequeathed  to  us  by  ancient  Egypt  in  her  glory,  would  be  well  ex- 
changed for  a  few  of  her  humble  worhahops  and  manufiictories  as  they  stood 
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in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs.  Of  the  true  history  of  roankiiul,  only  a  few  cha|>< 
ters  have  yet  been  written ;  and  now,  whcu  the  deficiencies  of  that  we  have  are 
beginning  to  be  realized,  we  find  the  materials  for  supplying  them  have  in  good 
purt  perished  in  the  lapse  of  time,  or  been  tnunpled  recklessly  beoeftth  the 
hooft  of  the  war-hone."  Our  histories,  though  in  aU  other  respects  ftiU  and 
eonplete,  eootain  very  neagra  and  uutatisfhetoiy  acconats  of  the  daily  lilii  and 
employments  of  the  people,  their  modes  of  cnltlTation,  their  arte  and  systems 
of  economy* 

In  endeaToring  to  reseoe  from  oblivioa  the  flMts  in  relation  to  our  early  in- 
dnstry,  reeonrae  has  been  had,  as  mneh  as  possible^  to  original  or  eotempo- 

raneons  records,  and  snch  later  ones  as  appeared  deserving  of  confidence.  All 
Ihc  geiieral  hidtoriea  of  the  couuiry  and  those  of  particuUr  States,  as  well  as 
many  town  histories,  State  papers,  volumes  of  laws,  minutes  of  assemblies  and 
conncils,  early  periodicals,  the  publicatioua  of  the  various  historicnl  societies, 
and  many  English  works,  have  been  diligently  sifted  and  collated.  It  would 
be  tedions  to  particularize  all  the  sources  of  information  from  which  we  have 
drawn:  snlficeitto  say,  that  no  accessible  field  which  promised  anything  has 
been  left  nogleaned.  Oiedit  has  been  geneta^y  given,  although  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  assign  avthority  for  every  separate  statement  where  a  mnl- 
tiptidty  of  Ihets  is  given. 

With  a  view  to  convenience,  the  matter  in  this  volnme  has  been  topicaUy  ar. 
ranged;  thus  grouping  together  snch  fitets  as  conld  be  gathered  with  regard 
to  the  history  of  each  art  in  the  several  original  States^  The  local  details 
which  night  otherwise  seem  inadmissible,  thus  fidl  into  their  proper  relaticms, 
and  it  is  hoped  may  prove  interesting,  at  least  to  many  who  are  still  pursuing 
in  their  origin^  seats,  the  same  forms  ol  iiiJustry  that  v.  ere  introduced  several 
generations  back.  This  method  while  it  may  have  practical  advantages  by 
presenting  a  topic  in  its  completeness,  has  involved,  I  am  aware,  some  repeti- 
tion in  regard  to  governmental  policy  and  other  extraneous  circumstances.  In 
regard  to  dates,  which  I  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and  give,  in  place  of 
vague  general  statements,  mnch  care  has  been  used,  and  it  is  hoped  they  may 
generally  be  found  eoneok  Bnt,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  with  so  many 
souroes  of  error,  it  is  impossible  to  vouch  for  entire  accuracy  in  all  cases. 
Notices  of  particular  enterprises  will  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  that  of  Iron,  be 
fonnd  to  extend  beyond  the  date  (1790)  which  was  intended  as  the  limit  of  this 
volume.  I  have  not  pursued  a  strict  method  in  that  respect,  when  an  Iup 
erMsed  activity  in  any  branch  generally,  or  in  particular  regions,  warranted  re- 
Unences  wUch  could  not  be  made  hereafter. 

It  was  intended,  had  space  allowed,  to  have  noticed  several  branches  of 
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colonial  indastry,  which  ime  TeUtirdj  mom  imporUnt  than  lome  that  have 
been  noticed.  Of  this  dan,  ivere  mnnnbctiifes  of  Pot  and  Pearl  Ashee,  Tar, 
Pitch,  ^^irpentlne,  and  other  naval  atorea,  Distilling,  and  some  othera,  which 
were  profitable  occnpations,  while  Tine-growinj^  end  a  few  more,  were  qoite 
ottienriae.  The  former,  howeYW,  are  lees  atricUy  mannfoctaree  than  moat  of 
thoae  treated  of^  and  have  now<— 'from  the  disappearance  of  mnch  of  onr  forest — 
ceased  to  be  of  national  importance,  while  wine-making,  if  still  an  ineonsider> 
able  bnmch,  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  one  day  become  highly  importiint. 

With  these  explanations,  thiij  volume  is  ofTerod  to  the  camlid  considcrulion 
of  the  j)ubli(.'.  ill  the  hoi)e  that,  whatever  its  importoctions,  it  will  bo  fuuud  to 
contain  a  larger  collection  of  fiicts  than  is  elsewhere  to  be  olilaiued  ])crtaining 
to  the  early  manofactares  of  thia  coaatry.  The  author  claims  only  the  merit 
of  pains-taking  diligence,  and  a  conscientious  desire  to  render  it  useful  and 
reliable  bj  presenting  a  tme  and  impartial  statement  of  those  fiacts.  For  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  work,  which  will  probably  require  another  Tolune 
larger  than  the  present,  the  sources  of  information  nre  not  only  more  ample 
and  muItifSurions,  b&t  also  more  strictly  anthentie  and  reliable.  The  matter 
bting  more  fresh  and  recent,  will  be  fonnd  to  possess  a  mnch  larger  degree  of 
Interest  to  most  readers,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  erents  to  be  recorded 
have  transpired  within  the  reeollectfon  of  living  men.  Hneh  valuable  material 
has  been  collected,  and  an  euruest  appeal  is  iikkIo  to  all  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, to  eoinmuiiicato  interesting  facta  in  their  i)osses8ion,  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  fur  a  jtrcsentatioQ  of  tho  Csibontials  of  our  reeent  marvelous  progress. 
The  summary  which  it  is  desig^ncd  to  farnish,  of  the  Census  statistics  of  mann- 
factures  in  each  decennium  since  they  first  began  to  be  collected,  will,  it  is 
beUeved,  bo  a  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  The  occasions  and  dates  of  the 
introduction  of  new  branches  of  manufacture,  the  establishment  of  new  centres  of 
industry,  throughout  our  rapidly  expanding  territoryt  the  evidences  of  the  many- 
sided,  fertile,  invenlive  talent  of  the  American's  mind,  fbmished  by  the  more 
important^  labor-saving  muchfaiei,  and  processes  It  hss  originated,  and  numer- 
ous other  topics,  it  is  confidently  hoped,  will  render  the  book  not  unworthy  the 
acceptance  of  intelligent  Business  Ken. 

J.  L.B. 

Phxlaoblfbia,  1661. 
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BERRiE.f,  D.  A  Co., 
BiDDLB,  B.  C.  A  J.  A  Co., 

BlBKOP,  W.  W., 

Blabon  St  Smith, 
Blackma.h  a  Rendbll, 
Blaie,  Uon.  S.  S., 
1 


Dyottville  Qlass  Workf, 
Shirt  Collar  Manufactui 
Brush  Manufacturers, 
PabUilMn  «sd  BookMllers, 
Bbodo  laload  Blooehoiy, 
Oil  Cloths,  Ao,, 
Carriage  Builder?, 
AUornejr  ai  Law, 


Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
PhilodolphlB. 
Phttadolphin. 

Boston. 
PbUad«iphia. 

Proridottao^  R.  I. 
PhUodolphiB. 

fll  S(a(.>  St.,  Bofton. 
Philadelphia. 
Vntorbary,  Cobb. 
PhUadelphia. 
Tror,  N.  Y. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
ProvldoBoo,  B.  I. 
Philadelphia. 
New  Ilavi-n,  Conn. 
HoUidajaburg,  Pa. 
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Bliss,  W.  H.,  Hose  Coupling, 

BkODOBT  BilOB  Tool  Co., 
Bo Ami>tfAir,  0BAT  &  Co. ,  Piano-fort««, 
BOGART  A  Bbtts,  CiirrifijiP  Euildon, 

Boyp,  Wm.  a  Soh,  Chronometers, 
Boston  Board  op  Traob  (Lorento 

Sabiao.  BoertUrj), 
Botvoii  CiTT  LtBBAmr, 
Boston  Faucet  Co., 
Boston  Kf.i!0<^ r>>  powT>fr), 
Boston  Mercantile;  Libeauv, 


BOTD,  BXOTBBB  A  CO., 
BSAJIDBBtB,  Db., 

BnErsK,  Tnos.  F., 
BiiOMi.EY,  John  .t  So\s, 
Brown,  BitoTueits  Co., 
Bbowh  ft  Clab«, 
BttowN,  Pamp  S.  ACo.y 
Brown,  Frkd  r. 
Brown,  D.  H.4  J. 
Brown,  J.  B.  it  Soxs, 
Bbowb,  J.  B.  *  Bbabpb, 

Brown,  James  S., 
Brow^n  &  Rtrni.ANDT, 
Bruxe,  Jobn  G. 
Bbohbb,  H.  Naalbb, 
Bbtamt,  0.  E., 
BRvrvT,  A  Co., 

BcFFALO  AaaiouLTOBiX  Macbink 

WORKBp 
BVIST,  BOBBBT  A  80s, 

BcnrN,  RAiorEL  t  Co.» 
BiTRDEN,  H.  it  Sons, 
BoBOESS,  A.  A  Sojr, 
Bdbb  M  Howabb, 
BvtBT  A  Co., 
Btah,  Cablbtob  a  Co., 


Brswari, 

Brandreth's  Pills,  Ac, 
Ap't  rhnrle.e  Parkfr's  Ilatdw'*, 
Carpet  JBioBufactarers, 
BBBkan, 

Mfira.  ofColorUHi  PoriVuBM, 

Bomf  ^tio  Dry  Qoods  Com.  Mer., 
Brown 'i<  Ef:!;.  Jnm.  Olng.,  Ae., 
Print  Cloths,  Ac, 
Sogar  Bolhian, 

WatoIi.CloelEt,  BbIm,  8«wiag 
Mocbinec,  Ao., 

Brass  Fuuntters, 
Bbipping  Horehant, 
Kit.  ofCottoa  A  Wool«o  G'ds, 

VunaoM,  Ae., 

Mowing  Machines,  Ao. 
8««dfl,  Ao., 

Btlks  and  Fanej  D17  Qoods, 

Pickers,  Leather  Belting,  Ao., 
Ifamifaetorcn  of  Solo  LtallMr, 
ProditM  Coanttltsioa  Mofobaats, 


Newport,  R.  I. 
l(an«b«itor,  N.  H. 

Albany,  N.  T. 
Nt'tv  TTiiTen,  CoBB. 
Boston. 

BOftOB. 

Boston. 
Tlo«ton. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Albany,  N.  T. 
^Tt  w  York- 
is  Gold  St.,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia. 
Haw  Tork. 
Prorldenee,  B.  I. 
Philadelphia. 
I'liiladclphia. 
FisherviUe,  N.  H. 
Portland,  lis. 

Providenoo,  B.  I. 
Pnwtucket,  R.  1. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Balitnoro,  Md. 
Fliiladelphia. 
Newark,  N.  T. 
Boston. 

Bn^o,  N.  T. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
BnflUo,  V.  T. 
Philadelphia. 
116  Union  Si.,  Boat. 


Cains,  Thomas  4  Son, 
Campbbli:.,  a*  it  Co., 

Carpenter  (G.W.)  Ebbsbbt  ACo., 
Carb,  O.  W.  a  Co., 
Cbace  a  Co., 
CbAMBBBLAW,  AtBBBT, 

Cbawbbblaib,  B.  (Traat.), 

Chase,  B.  W.  A  Sow, 
Cbasb,  Bros.  A  Co., 
Cb^sb  a  Co., 

CbATVBBTOW,  0BOBM, 

Cbbmsa  Habot.  Co.  (Thao.  Bar- 
low, Tvaai.), 


Flint  Qlsss  Manalacturers,        South  Boston. 
ICsmiflMliiran  of  Cotlonadai  and 
Haary  Colored  Cotton  Ooods,  PliiliKlolphia. 


Pruf^f  and  Chemical?. 
Wbalobono,  Rattan,  Ac., 
Dye  Woods, 

Sboa  and  Laafhar  Bieliaafa, 

Utiea  Stenm  Cotton  Milli, 
Pry  Giiorls  Com.  Mer., 
Ornamental  Iron  Works, 
Lozenge  Manafactnrers, 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
ProTldenao,  B.  I. 
Boston, 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
Philadelpliia. 
Boston. 
Boston. 


Haanf 'r  of  Filaa,  Imp*?  of  Blaal,  Providonoa,  B.  I. 


Papar  UanufiMtnrani, 


Haw  York. 
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Chilsox,  Gardxer, 
Child,  L.  P., 
CLAaHOBv  A  Fttria, 

Cl^UK,  TtlOMAS, 

Clark,  Wk.  A  Co., 
OLBBDiirxim,  Jonr, 

CoDDisoTox,  T.  B.  k  Co., 
Corny,  W.  E.  (TrMwaiwr), 
CooiLL  &  Wilt, 

COLIHAV,  WX.  A  fiOWI., 

COLT-TTS  AtK  OO.t 
rotf.IGAX,  F. 

Colt,  Samuel, 
Con  A9T  Hood, 
Cook,  O.  A  D.  A  Co., 

Cook,  Thus.  A  Geo., 

CoPFEK  A  Fur, 
CoBBiit,  P.  k  p., 
Co«i»VKLL,  R.  H.  4C0., 

CORJCINR  A  GoEWET, 

CoBXiKO,  Erastus  a  Co., 
OoiwiTO,  WiirsiiOW  A  Co., 
Cbossm A«,  J.  U .  A  Co.p 
CVVMMI,  8.  T., 
CcilVIWOBAIf,  B.  0., 

OoBBnaBAN,  Thomas, 

CUSHIXG  A  EllawobtBi 

CcsnMAv,  p..  A-  G., 

CCTTER  A  PbRKISS, 


Farnaees,  BangM,  Jk«.,  BoiloD. 

MbbbT  r  Bono  NiA  XaobintCt  ProTidoBoe,  B.  I. 

Foroign  asd  DoiB««Ue  Ihy  Qoods 

CommUflion  MenluMltl,  PhHadelpLiii. 
Alcohol  Distiller,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

B«U  Hooks,  Twisters,  Trarelers,  ProvideDc«,  K.  L 
MMBfiMtaror  Tablo  PamMlni, 

NapklBi,  TovollBg,  Ao.,       Fnultford,  Pk 
Iron,  Ftccl,  Ao.,  7«  T^rond  St.,  N.  Y. 

Pembroke  Iron  Co.,  103  8tata  !?t.,  Bott. 

Saahes,  DoorB,  Ac.,  Philndelphis. 
Mfrt.  of  Bloeki,  Wiacbti^  OnnMa, 


SteeHog  Whoolt,  AOm 

Fil^'.-"  T(-f>1.j, 

Brai>s  F'>nn<lor, 

Colt  P»t.  Fireartos  Mfg.  Co., 

Paper  Daalan, 

Conch  Buildenii 

Shipping  Meruhautd, 
Bookbinders'  Matorials, 
Hardware  HaBnJhotnran, 
Coppersmiths  nnd  FoBfidan, 
rn.iii)      1  TIollow- 
Hnrdwjirc,  etc., 
Albany  Iron  Works, 
BBamalad  OU-«Io«lu, 


Proridanoa,  B.  L 
OfBce  New  York. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Boiton. 
Nl'w  TTaraa. 
New  Harcn. 
Pbiiadeiphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Kaw  Britain,  Cobb. 
SOO  Canal  St ,  Boil. 
AlbnTjy,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Troj,  N. 
VaBBtoa,  Mail. 
New  Havan. 


Harness  Manafactarer, 
Uoti-:e  Furniahing,  Crockery  and 

Glass,  and  Cabinet  Famitnre,  Proridenoe,  B.  I. 
BHlMar  of  IroB  Staaaahipi  and 

EUam  Ballart,  CharlartewB,  Mara. 

ManuTncturer^  of  Negro  Cloths,  Proriflenoi-,  "R.  T. 
Spools  for  Thread  nn<l  Silk.        Central  Falls,  11  I. 
Manarra  Horse  Shoe  Maciimea,  Pruviileuo«,  U.  I. 


Bajta,  B.  B.  (Tiaamrar}, 

Daxiels,  Kexdall  a  Co.| 

I>ART,ivn,  L.  B., 

DaVBMPORT.  M.iLLURT  A  Co., 

Datis,  a.  B.  a  Co., 

Davis,  Pvim-v  A  Son, 
Pat,  HouAi  e  H. 
Bbbio  a  Bobbrti, 
BSBBTiBtBB,  AlBX.  J.  A  CO.,  > 

BbVLIX,  Hi- d son  a  Co., 

DEXTrn  N.  G.  B., 

DlCKSHUAN,  W.  A  C. 

Biflatoa,  BBHar, 
BovaiiAS,  V.  A  B. 
Dowmbb,  Sawvb^ 


Donglas  Axe  Mamf  lag  Co»i 
Chamber  Furnitore, 
Gold  A  Stlrer  Ref  >,  Ass'r,  Ac.^ 
Lock  Manofaotorers, 
Maanf  ra  Baaka,  Xartleiag  Urn. 

ohinee,  A  AgrieaU  Xaolliaoiy, 
THvln'  Mc<HolDai« 
Merchant, 

Safe  Makers,  BlaokamiUit,  eto., 
FloBr  Faolon^ 

ClftbUTS, 

MnnnfiR'turor  of  OoktOB 
Coach  Bnilders, 
Mfr.ofDinlflB'tBAin, 
PBBipe,  Aa., 

Boakon  Karoina  Oil  Co., 


Boston. 

Boston. 

Providence,  B.  I. 
Raw  Haren. 


Phlladalpbia. 
ProTidence,  &.  I. 
New  York. 
Boston. 
PhUadalphta. 
New  York. 
Pawtuoket,  R.  I. 
New  Haren. 
PkUadalpMa. 
ICIddlalowa,  Oobb. 
Boakm. 
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Dowss  k  Co., 

M&oafactiirers  of  Pumpe ;  also  of 

SraoM  Falls,  R.T. 

Drber  k  Sears, 

AMBjenftOoMOhsiit  Manofrs,  Philadelphia, 

Dbows,  w.  a.  a  Co., 

UmV.r^.nM?  and  FImbmIs, 

Philadelphia. 

Ddnlap,  a.  A.f 

MalUt«r, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

DvBBAJi  A  Boova, 

OttB«li  Bnilden, 

Bow  Haren. 

Dtbb,  Blicba, 

Pmid«ae«  BlMebMiy, 

PMridanoa,  B.  L 

Eagle  Lock  Co.  (J.T«R7,  PrMk), 

TorryviHc,  Cnnn. 

Earlx,  T.  K.  a  Co., 

Card  Clothing,  Leather  Belting,  Worceiter,  Mau. 

Batov,  Qilbbbv  k  Co., 

Oan,  OoMhM^  Ao., 

Troy,  N.  T, 

JBdmoiim  AGo., 

Pttttory.wara,  Pipw,  Aa., 

ChorlestowB,  Jf  ist. 

Edson  k  Co., 

Difltillera  of  Aleottol,  As., 

Albany,  X.  Y. 

Emerson,  A.  k  Co., 

Paper  Stock, 

2  Spring  Laq*,  Boot. 

Erbkh,  Pbteb  C, 

Mfr.  fine  Jeans  k  other  gooda, 

Philadelphia. 

llaBttllMlorMt  of  Skfiit 

<MCheit.Bt.,Pbi]*. 

FAinnAXKs,  E.  A  T.  A  Oo., 

Rpftle  Manufftcturor?, 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Faiuhanks  a  Co., 

Fairbanks"  Scales,  Ac, 

New  Yf.rk. 

Falkh,  Jknkh  <fc  SOK, 

Pumps,  Machiuery,  kc.^ 

Central  Falls,  R.  L 

7A1I1IVM,  Jour  h  Oo., 

OouMtte  Dry  Ooodi  Oobi.  Mw., 

Philadelphia. 

Fki.l.  C.  J.  ABm».» 

Ground  Spices,  kc.. 

PhUadAlpfaia. 

FkNNKK,  FitAN'K, 

Mannf  r  of  Filat  and  Bmjm^ 

Pforidence,  B.  I, 

FEKKlii,  (1.  Co., 

Coach  Builders, 

New  Ilnven. 

Field,  Cykcs  W.  A  Co., 

Paper,  etc.. 

New  York. 

ViBLB,  VlftlilAH, 

MMhiaiit, 

ProrldoDoa,  B.  I. 

7lTCB,  W.  AB.  T., 

Spriag  Manafcetarers, 

New  HaroB. 

Flemikg  k  Fo!f, 

Hanuf 'rs  of  Cotton  Goods, 

Philadelphia. 

FOLSOH,  ll05.  GEORQBf 

Prest.  Historical  Society, 

New  York. 

FoBP,  W.  P.  h  T.  W., 

JfBBvf'rsof  PlongkiABwrrowB,  Concord,  N.  U. 

FOBBtBB,  Lawbsbob  k  Co., 

Foraitoro  XoBBftotoion, 

&7fliarket8q.,Boil. 

Foster,  Joseph, 

Manof  *r  of  Ptiatf  oad  Colon, 

49  India  8i.,  BostoB. 

Franklin  Fot  vphy  Asn  Mai  hixb 

Co.  (Albert  Brtggs,  Agent;  Kd- 

mniifl  Thorber,  Tmm.), 

Proridanee,  B.  L 

IkBBCB,  J.  M.  k  Co., 

8lor«  Founders, 

Boohostw  N.  T. 

FnoxnixGnAM  k  Wells, 

DompFtic  Dry  Ooo*!s  Com.  Mer.  Philadelpbin. 

F'T  !  ^■!t.  Amos  A  Su>, 

Pldu^'b.-i.  Ciiltivutur."',  Ac. 

Providenc,  R.  I. 

FuLLKU,  Fkkueuick, 

Steaiu,  Waler,  and  Gas  Pipes, 

Providence,  B.  I. 

Oaeiii.k,  "Wh., 

Piano>For(e  HanafaetBnr. 

BaitiBiora. 

Gage,  iMi  iiiiAV  A  Co., 

Enameled  CnrJ.'', 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Gaob,  Poutbr  k  Co., 

Saw  Mnnufactarers, 

FisherTille,  N.  H. 

Gaob,  Warhbb  h  Wbitbbt, 

Maohinista'  Tools,  ko., 

Naiihaa,  N.  H. 

Oalbbaitb,  H., 

8ilTor«pl«t«r, 

NowBaven. 

Garrioi  ks  a  Maoeb, 

Manufacturing  Chetniits, 

108  N.  5th  St.,  PhlU. 

Gbrkbr,  U.,  8on  k  Co., 

Glue,  Curled  Hair,  Whiff,  Ao., 

Philadelphia. 

Oxsxjcb,  Ab&abab,  M.  P., 

Consoiting  Chaodst, 

New  York. 

ObTTT  4  LlBBIVtt,  • 

Agants  Northern  AssmniMO  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

OiLBBBT,  J.  F., 

]fMi*s  Famishiqf  Goods* 

81FnBkHiiSt.,K.T. 

Gill,  Thomas  R., 

I>ry  Goods  Com.  M«r.y 

Philadelphia. 

OLLLlSaaAB,  J.  k  Soxs, 

Iron  Marohants, 

Philadalphia. 
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Qlobe  LocoMOTtvB  WoRKS  (John 

• 

SootlMr,  PrMt.), 

KaohiBory, 

South  BootOB. 

Qtomi  Woouv  Co.  (Bobt.  Middle- 

ton,  A/'»\ 

rticn.  N.  T. 

Gloveh,  Alkrei)  R., 

Paper  I'oaier, 

Boston. 

OOODI  EAR,  L.  P., 

Axle  Mannfactorer, 

New  Haven, 

Qoou),  Jajixs  a  Oo.t 

Coaeh  BROdon, 

Albany,  K.  T. 

Qomioii  A  Co., 

AgrlAttltiint  Ittplomoato, 

Boeboftor,  V.  Y. 

OOKBAX  Jk  Co., 

Hanufn«tnr«<rx  of  SilTOnVBTO, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

OowoKT,  J.  A.  A  Son., 

Reedg,  Harneag,  Ao.} 

Providence,  B.  I. 

OsAirr,  Wabuit  A  Co., 

Paper  Dealers, 

Boston. 

Obat,  Qso.  H.  a  Daxtobtb, 

Btfdwwe,  •!»., 

Boiton. 

OSBEN  &  DanISLS, 

Manufacturcru  of  Tfareads, 

CoattBl  FBllf.  R.  t. 

Green  MAnnAit, 

Manuf  Ts  of  PBttnl  Siodfl,  Ae., 

Froridence,  R.  I. 

OBirriTHs,  William, 

VeDiiUtora, 

• 

905  Race  St.,  Phita. 

Cfurmat,  C.  4  Co., 

Saw  Mmatul^min, 

Boston. 

OaoTiik  4  Bakm  Sswiiio  Ma* 

Boston,  Now  Tork,  A 

cam  Co., 

PbUadoIpbia. 

UaLE  4  WATEItBCRT, 

Coach  Bailders, 

New  Haven. 

Hall,  L., 

Whip  MBBBfeotnrer, 

ChoffloatowB,  IIbh« 

MAthvt,  Batio  a  Co., 

Piaao-lbrto  Mottaftotann, 

Botton. 

H.u.rv,  M  ir:sB  A  BotdeiI, 

FatBltsre  Manafacturers, 

Boston. 

Hallowbll,  M.  L.  a  Co., 

Iinport-«r*  tind  .Tobben  of  SiUu 

and  Fancy  Goods, 

Philadelphia. 

Havita,  Joh*, 

Attonioy  at  Low, 

FhiladolpbiB. 

Habpbr,  T.  BBvomiB, 

Vftteh  Cbm  MoBBftotorw, 

Phlladelpbla. 

Rabbibob,  Bbothbbb  a  Co., 

Hanurra  of  CllMBieBlg»  Wblto  47  S.  Front  f^treeCt 

Lead,  Ac., 

Philndplphia.  ■ 

Hart  A  Mcnsov, 

MillBtonea,  Ac., 

Utiea.  N.  Y. 

Babtpobb  Mabovaotvbibo  Co., 

BritaaiflB  Bad  Platod  Waro, 

Hartfbrd. 

Habtwbu,  Dvblbt  k  Co., 

Dry  Good*  Jobbem,  Sole  Agentf 

for  Peckham'a  Snparior  Wool- 

len Tfimf, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Hatward,  Bartlett  lb  Co., 

Iron  Fuuudera, 

Baltimore. 

BBJQyBBOOB,  J*  O.f 

StOTW, 

Albany,  N.  T. 

Hbbdbbmb,  J.  C, 

Ar  i  ftcial  FloWOtf,  As., 

Nfw  Yiuk, 

Hermon,  Lropolp, 

Fiirnnci"*,  Ac.,  * 

■-^30  Wash.  St.,  Bost. 

HirTMOBB,  Cook  A  Co., 

Builders  Htationary  A  Portable 

1 

Steam  Enginefl,  Hydraulic  To« 

bao«o  Ptmbm,  Ae., 

CbarlsolowB,  Ha«. 

Hob,  R.  a  Co., 

Frfailtag  Piwwea,  Aq., 

New  York. 

Holmes,  P.  B., 

Furniture, 

Boston. 

HOLTON,  JOSBPII  L., 

AduDj'  Sugar  Reflneiy, 

South  Boetoo. 

Hook,  B.  A  0.  0., 

OtgBB  BBUdori, 

BOilOB. 

HooLBT,  B.  a  8««, 

Tran,  OrgBBBiBO,  flow.  BOk,  Ao.,  PhUadoIphiB. 

Hope,  J.  A  T., 

Calico  EngravBffif 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Hope  Ir.ny  Foncnnr, 

Machinery, 

ProTidonoo,  R.  I. 

HOASTMANH,  WN.  U.  A  SOXI., 

ManuikcturerK  of  Trimmings  and 

MUlta<7  Ooodi,  Ae., 

FhUadolpbU. 

HoBtOB,  Hau  a  Co., 

Bardwar*. 

Boston* 

HoftMER,  Z., 

Harflwfirr,  ?cytbes,  4/?., 

Boston. 

fiOWARO,  £.  A  Co., 

Waioh  and  Clock  Makers, 

Boston.  0 
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HowAJU),  Qeobge  C, 
HOWABO,  R.  Ii., 

Howe,  JosBpn  N., 
Howe,  J.  C.  h  Co., 
HowiOK,  H., 

HOTT  A  BB0TBBB9, 

TIiivT,  Spraqdes  i(Co., 

HCDSO}!,  JAMXg 

HvDtov.  Vir., 
HnvitKWBLL,  J.  W.  k  Co., 
HiWTOOit,  Wm.  8.  4  80s, 


Machinist  and  Heohaoical  Eng. 
Hflr.  K«lehiuD*t  Kowen  A  B««p-> 

i-  r.> ,  (t  SandfordV  f  WB  Millf , 
"New  Enplftnd  Glass  Go,, 
Domestic  Drj  UootU  Com.  Mer., 
U.  8.  ft  Fwcigii  PklMit  Ageuoj, 
LaallMr  «id  Laalhw  B«lliiig, 
Bom.  Dry  Qooda  Com.  Mer., 
Brass  Work,  Steam  and  Hot 

Water  Apparatus, 
Shatland  Wool  Wm/Mb, 

Cigm, 


Philade]i>hia. 

Buffalo,  at.  T. 
Booton. 
Bootnn . 
PLiliuiolphi*. 
Now  York. 
Now  York. 

Providence,  K.  1. 
Prorldonoe,  R.  I. 
Bofton. 

IhroTidABOO,  B.  I. 


IVBS,  F., 


Axie  MuQulaclurer, 


Kow  liuYcu. 


Jaokbok,  Will  I  AX, 

James,  Kbxt,  Sakteb  <I:  Co., 

jAnVES.  G.  D.  ^  CoRXERAIIy 

Jenckes,  Thomas  A., 
Jbbcbs,  Cbas.  W.  ft  Bbo., 
Jenks,  AitTBRD  A  Sob, 

Jbssup,  Wm.  ds  Som, 
Jewell,. P.  A  Soke, 
JawBTT  ft  Boot, 
Jobbeob,  Gbobab  L., 

j0hn8on  ahcmteb, 
Johnson  &  Hodson, 
JoEEa  k  Whjtb, 

JOBBE  ft  CSBMUiaS, 
JVDtOB,  W., 


Spool  Cotton 

Dry  QnnrU  Importers  ft  Jobborf, 

Flint  Glass, 

Attorney  and  Coonsellor  at  Law, 
Vmaay  Fftpon,  Ftpor  Boxit, 
Cotton  and  WooloB  IbohlBorjr, 
Steel  Importers,' 
Leather  Belting, 
8toTO  FoBBdon, 
ICmmIob  Hoom, 
Shipping  and  Com.  MeiehBBt^ 
Tremont  Glass  Worki, 
Dental  Materials, 
JobboiB*  Fbdoj  Drj  Goods, 
JodtOB^i  8tetai  GovoiBor, 


Proridenoe,  I. 

Philndelphku 

Boston. 

ProTidence,  R.  I. 
PravidoBOO,  B.  I. 
PhiladElphiB. 

Boston. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
BBflUo,  N.T. 
Htfi&B,  N.  ScotlB. 

6  Com'l  Whf.  BootOB. 
South  Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
PkflBdelphia. 
Boehoiter,  N.  T. 


Kl^AUStNG,  K.  F., 

Kendall,  Uikam,  Agent, 
Kbbbbick,  Jobb, 
Kbbb,  H.  O., 

Kbtchum,  £.  &  Co., 
Krnn,  Wm.  A  Co., 

KtLLAM,  CaiTTENOEIf  ft  CO., 

KiRO,  O.  ft  H.  ft  Co., 

KlNOHLABB,  D.  ft  A., 

Kk.vbk,  Wm., 
Kjiioht,  R.  B.  ft  B. 


Dental  Matoriala, 
Union  Oil  Co., 
TtiiBO  «Bd  Baxntm, 
Dentol  Instromonto, 

Tinware  MsBBflMtOfOM. 

M achinery, 
Coaoh  Builders, 
CarrlBgo  BBQdon^ 
Merchants, 

Pinnu-forte  MoBBfltOlBZOr, 
Bleacberj, 


New  York. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
FrovidoBoo,  B.  L 
Philadelphia. 
New  York. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven. 
STow  Bbtob. 
55  BrodI  St.,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Laitsbbtb,  D.  ft  80V, 
Ladtbbbacb,  Ebbbt  0.» 

Law,  QEoncF, 

LAWaSKCE,  BllADLEY  ft  PaBDEB, 

Lavtob  ft  Mavbbbob, 
Lib,  TaoMAB  J., 

Leb  ft  Walker, 

L y  s s r r.  Cu  .\kle8  ft  Fbbd'je, 

Lku.nj^X),  J.  M., 


Boodt  Bod  AgrloBl.  ImploiBOBis,  SI  8.  dih  8t.,  PhilB. 

Tinware  and  Tin  Tojl,  llSConftreiss  St., Boat. 

Merchant,       '  .  Kew  York. 

Coach  Builders,  New  Haven. 

BOk  Httfe  MattBfM  (wiMloMie),  ProvidoDoe,  R.  I. 
(Fioroo,  IiM  ft  Go.,  BoBkoio),    60  Stoto  St.,  BottoB. 
Music  and  Musical  Instruments,  Philadelphia. 
Tacnny  Chenik-al  Works,  Philadolphia. 
Ag't  Mount  Hope  Iron  Co.,        Kiiby  St.,  Boston. 
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OT?  SU  BSC  RIB  SIRS 

Vll 

Lewis,  Jon:!  T.  A  Co., 

White  Lead  Manulaoiareri, 

Philadelphia. 

LSWIS,  W.  K.  A  BttOTBBB, 

Prcfernd  Frniti^  fte.. 

Boston. 

LlBKiLKT  Co.  or  PBILAIimraiA, 

Philadelphia. 

Ll\roi.v,  Witnn  A  NtCBOItSt 

Ptmw  nnd  MUliacT^  Goodi, 

Philadelphia. 

LiriMN' HTT,  J.  B.  &  Co.. 

Publi--ht-r?, 

Philadelphia. 

LiTCU,  AL.BERT, 

Shoe  ami  Leather  Exchange, 

Boston. 

ItlTTKBVIBLB  BbOB., 

Mfrt.  ofSkAia  Sawing  Cottoat,  PawtuelMt,  R.  I. 

LlTIBBlTOB,  W.  H.  A  Oo  , 

Hardware, 

New  York. 

Lmtb,  Jobv  k  Ck>., 

Man  ufiK' til  ring  Chcml'^U!,  Sopwr 

Phosphate  of  Lime, 

Providence,  U.  1. 

LboKB,  Z.  A  Co., 

Aloohol,  BoniiDg  Flaid,  K«ro* 

wiM  Oil,  fte.. 

FhiladelpbU. 

IlOCKWOOD    MA!frPACT0RIKO  CO. 

Ma'nnf'rs  of  Patent  BoBBilod 

(Wm.  E.  Loekwood»  Agani), 

Collars,  Patent  Tags,  Ac., 

Philadelphia. 

IiONO,  James, 

Mfir.  of  CoU.  and  Woolen  Goods, 

Philadelphia. 

LOBMCIB,  A., 

Lofigoittir'fl  Brewery, 

Boebeeter,  N.  T. 

LoBBtvBBf  r,  Bbabbobd  a  Co., 

Wholeale  Clotbleri, 

M8  Broadway,  V.  Y. 

LORINO,  IfARRISOir, 

Iron  6t«Aiiubips,  fte.. 

South  Bofiton. 

LowKLL  Ma.nupactoribo  Co., 

Carpets, 

Lowell,  Maj<s. 

LucoasAD,  JossPfl  P., 

AUoraey  Et  Law, 

Philadelphia. 

LvBWKi,  KbbbbiiBb  a  Co., 

Impeiten  aad  Jobbers  Foreign 

uidDofluetio  Oooda, 

FbUadclphia. 

M.VGAROB,  CQAKLBS  &  Co., 

Paper  Manuf 'rs  and  Dealers, 

Philadelphia. 

Martis,  Chaklbb, 

Manafocturen'  Finding!, 

Philadelphia. 

MAMB  a  BtDWBLL, 

8bi|i  Bnildert, 

Bttffeto.  N.  Y. 

Mamb  a  HabiiIB, 

MelodeoB  HualbelBrerfl, 

Boston. 

Mamb,  Ja*.  S.  ft  Co., 

Mfuiurjctnrors  of  Ma«on'p  Chal- 

110 N.  Front  Street, 

lenge  Blacking  and  Liks, 

Philadelphia. 

Mason,  William  k  Co., 

Locomotire  Baitders, 

TauotoQ,  Mass. 

MAVTBBiri,  G.  W., 

Clothing, 

ProTideaee,  E.  I. 

Vatbbwmb,  J.  B.  ft  Co., 

Manufacturing  Jewellere, 

20  Maiden  La.,  N.Y. 

Mayxard  t  Norio, 

Ink  Maoofoctarenb 

Boston. 

^cCallum  a  Co., 

Carpeting*, 

Philiuitiiphia. 

UcCambob,  C.  ft  W., 

PrBiB  Tile  MeBsfbetatefi, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

MCC1JI.L0CB,  T.  H., 

HuwflMtvrece*  Agent, 

PeorU,  III. 

McCcKB,  Clbxent  ft  Co., 

Mfrs.  of  Cotton  Goodt, 

Philadelpbia. 

McLAt'nRLt^,  Francis, 

Braj'he'5, 

Boston. 

McMuRRAr,  JouM  Q.  ft  Co., 

Briuh  Manufacturers, 

New  York. 

llBcnTCBBOv,  8.  H.  ft  Sob, 

Bvrr  MUlitonei  ft  MUI  Haeb'j,  PhUedelpblE. 

Hbbbb&t'o  SOBl, 

B«il  Vonndere,  fte«. 

Weet  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Mv-nrANTILE  LinRABT, 

Philadelphia. 

Mkriukn  Buitan.ma  Co., 

PlAted  end  Britannia  Ware, 

Wfl«i  Mwriden. 

METROrOLlTAN  UoTKL, 

New  York. 

Mbbbick  ft  8oBi  (8otttliw«rk 

Steem  Bagiae  BaOders  ead  Ma> 

Voundry), 

oh  in  is te, 

Philadelphia. 

Millar,  Coas., 

Flicii  i^crew  Mnniifncturing  Co., 

Utica,  \.  Y. 

MlLLKR  &  AnDRBWI, 

riitcnt  WswiherB,  Kound  Belting,  Providence,  H.  I. 

Hjtcbxll,  J.  E., 

Griudiilones,  fto.. 

Philadelphia. 

MorrAT,  JABBt, 

Moibt'e  Brewery, 

Bvfalo,  K.  Y. 

MOBSO,  Geo.  W., 

Wilson's  Chemical  Works, 

Proviilence,  R.  I. 

Morris.  I.  P  A  Co., 

Stoiim  Kng'e  Builder*^  A  ^Tach'p, 

I'hil.-xlelphia. 

^SBIS,  WUfiBLBRftCO., 

Iron  and  tJteel  Meroh&nU, 

Philadelphia. 
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LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBfiBS. 


Morris,  W'm., 
HovifT  Hora  iMir  Co., 
Muimoi,  F.  O.f 
MvBrar  A  Atttioir, 

Hurray  &.  Sweely, 
Htbm,  Claosomi  a  Co., 

Mtkrs,  Samuxl  it  Jacob, 


Importer  of  Silks,  Bibbonf,  Ac.,  PhiUdelpbia. 

8on«n«k,  Mom. 
IfMlnw  Loek  Co.,  Nsdiiio,  N.  B. 

Mnnnf'rs  of  Otn}  OllO  of  Gu 

Tubin<;,  Philatleipbin. 
Books,  Statiooerj,  Papers,  io.,  WUliamsport,  Pa. 
AnotioiiMn  oad  Com.  H or.,      SSSMwkU  St.,  PhiUu 
Manaf  Vb  of  Fwkl,  Flob,  Mat- 

tocl<>.  <lc.,  PhUadAlphio. 
Import«r8  of  WaUshes,  Watch 

HoteriRls,  Tools,  Ac.,  Boatoii. 


Nashua  Iro5  Co., 
Nashua  Lock  Co., 
Nbwbali.,  Qeorqb  T., 
NSWBAU.,  T.  A.  A  Swi, 
Nbw  Haybb  MAinrrAcvimnia 
New  ITatkn  PrRijro  Co., 
New  HAvr.5  Wiirel  Co., 
Nrwkohbt,  Johx, 

Nbwlix,  Tbomas  &  Co., 
Nichols.  James  R.  A  Co., 
Nicholson,  Wm.  T., 
North,  F.  U., 
VOTBS,  JOKB  T., 


Carriage  Manofaotarer, 
Poona.  Sugar  Refinery, 
Co.,  llMihialita*  Took,  Ae., 


Manuf 'r  of  Fire-brick,  Tile, 

Cl»7  Ratorts, 
Browan, 

Manafnctnrinj^  Cheniltf, 
Level!",  Vices,  At"  , 
New  Britaiu  Bank  Look  Co. 
Hitbtotias,  Smut  MaobiBOt, 


Nashua,  K.  H. 
Nnshim.  N.  11. 
New  liaren.  Conn. 
PbilBdalFhia. 
Haw  Hatch. 
New  Haren. 
Naw  Haren. 

I 

PUlaaalpbift. 
PUlailalpbiA. 

Boston. 

Provideuco,  R.  I, 
,      New  Brilain,  Coon. 
At.,  Balihlo,  N.  T. 


and 


OoHEX,  E.  Hatx, 
Olcott,  Milton, 

0'RBILt.T.  OVBH  4  Co.. 

OtBOBir  A  Ai>BtAiica, 


Malleable  Iron  Works, 
Looomotive  Lamps, 
GlolhUn, 
Coaoh  Baildan^ 


PhtliiJelphia. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
FMivManaa,  B.  I. 
N«ir  H«na. 


Palmkr,  B.  Pkaxk, 

PAbMBR,  NeWTOM  a  Co., 

Pabbbb,  A.  A  Co., 
Pabbbb,  Miwbb  a  Wibb, 

Parkkr  a  Webster, 
PARTRinfiK's,  William,  Sor  &Co., 
Pbacock,  Zbll  a  HmoBif  ar, 
Pbam  a  Bbovh, 
Pbasb,  Qbaklmb  B., 
Pbaib,  F.  S., 

Pbck,  Milo  a  Co.. 
Pbckbab,  J.  B.  A  H., 
Philadblpbia  Board  or  TkiBi 

(Lorin  Blodpet,  Sec'y), 
PfiiLirs,  H.  A.  Bros., 
PiilLLIPS  A  Allbr, 

pBCBBtx  Ibok  Co., 
Pierce,  F.  A  Co., 
Pitts  Aoricultotui,  WoBB», 
Platt  a  Bro., 


Artificial  Limb^ 
Fire  Brick, 

IflBon  Bad  Bhlppaia  of  Coal, 
Coaoh  Bttildan, 

Mannfacturers  of  Cotton  Goods, 
T>jo  Woods,  Extracts,  Ac., 
Cuuiinission  Merchants, 
Dry  Ooodi  CoBi.  MonliBatB, 
AgriealtBTBl  linpIaiBants, 
Manufactnrer  of  ImprOTad  Bail 

road  and  Lard  Oils, 
Machinists,  Ac., 
Stora  FooadaiB, 


Philadelphia. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
PbUadalphiB. 
Kair  HavaB. 

Providence,  B.  I. 
New  York. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 
Albaay,  N.  T. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
New  Haven. 
1TiIea,N.T. 

605  Chestnut  Straat, 

PhiL-xdetjiliia. 
Proridence,  R.  I, 
PhUadelphia. 
FhOadalpbta. 
Boston. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Bullion,  Jewelry,  Watches,  Ao.,  Naw  York. 


Patent  Locket  Manafacturers, 
Biret  Manafactarers, 
B^  and  Bar  Jjroa, 
Chair  MaaalketBraini, 


I 


LIST  OF  SUBSCBIBBB8. 


Poi»n,  MosKs  k  Co., 

FOBTBK  fiBITAXNIA  A  PlATS  CO., 

FoRtsR,  ObosobB., 

POBti;*Alt»  LOCOMOTITS  WOBKt, 

PoTTEft.  TnOMA^, 

PowEK^  A  Wkigiitman, 
Pbatt,  Cukstek  &.  Son, 

PkAft  A  Lbtohwobth, 


Pbsstok,  John  k  Sox, 
FBBSTOB  k  MBBBtU, 

PBibcb,  Samuel  F., 
PnovinK«frK  Dtbixg,  BlbAOBIBV, 

AHD  CaLLENOERIXO  CO., 

pRovioExcE  Gas-pipe  Co., 
Fbotidbiicb  Haib  Gmth  Co., 
PBOTiitBifCB  Spiral  BpRixa  Co., 
Pbotidbbcb  Svbam  VABaM  Co., 

PaOVtDKXCB  Tooii  Co., 
PlTFVBB,  A.  D., 


Il«nf»<>«,  Stoves,  Furnftces,  Ac.,  Boston. 

Britannia  and  Plat«d  Ware.      TaaatOD,  Mass. 

KtMUx  Bttd  Ohr(mom«tor  Maker,  BobIod. 

Loe6iiMtitM,  Iron  Bridges,  4o.,  Portland,  M*. 

Mnnnfacturer  of  Oil  Cloths,  Philadelpliift. 

Manufacturing  ChemisiK,  Pbiladolphia. 

Platers  of  Uarueaa,  Dealers  in 
Carriage  Trimmings,  FrovidenM,  B.  L 

Mamirrs  of  Wood  llamea,  Ja- 
panned and  f^ilrer-platod  Sad- 
dler's  Hardware,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

Chocolate  Manufacturers,  Boston. 

CeoitiagBxtr*sATMUiPowd*a,  Bottoa. 

Harbls  ])Mler»  Philadelphia. 

Providence.  R.  I. 
Providence,  E.  I. 
ProTidsnoa,  B.  I. 
Providonoai  B.  1. 

Marble,  Freestone,  and  8oap> 
stooe  Work,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ProTMenoe,  B.  I. 
BraM  Fiaisbor,  Boston. 


Qduct,  Josx  W.  a  C!o., 

Babsob,  J.  B.  k  Co., 
Bbad,  Wm.  F., 

Rkkd  k  Bartov, 
IlKKit  A  Hooper, 
Rkkdek,  Cbarles, 
Bbbsb,  0x0.  B.,  Sob  k  Co., 
Bbbtbs,  B.  k  Bob, 

Keisxkh,  Monuis  C, 

RSXI50T05,  £.  4  SOKS, 

Bexsellabb  Ibob  WoBKt, 

RrcK,  KkxhallACo., 
RiOEB,  Wx.  B., 

BOBBBTI,  JOBB, 

BoBBBta  A  Sperrt, 
RoDtnsoN,  Qro.  W.  A  Co., 

BOCKBILI*.  W.  p., 

BooBBi  k  Obit, 

BoOBBi,  JABSt  B., 

Ro.SExnAriTK.H  ASoVf, 
BovLAXJ),  W.  k  H., 

BirvaBT,  A.  k  Co., 
RrssF-Li.  MAxupACTUBnta  Co*  (H. 
O.  Hnbbatd,  Frast.), 


Dealers  in  MaUls,  Iron,  Hails,  New  Torli. 


Albany,  N.  T. 
Pbiladelpbia. 
Taunton,  Mass. 

Boston. 

Baltimore. 

Philadelphia. 


Storo  Fonndara, 
Dry  Ooods  Com.  Msrehaiili 

Britannia  nnd  Plated  Wan, 
Bay  State  Iron  Co., 
Steam  Engine  Builder,  ko.. 
Dry  Goods  Importers, 
Uanuf'rs  of  Bedsteads,  Bareans, 

and  Cnne-spnt  Chnir?,  Pbiladeljihln. 
Kcro?ono  nnd  Coa!  Oil.-a,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MuDufactureraof  Fire  Arms,  Gun 

Looks,  As.,  nioB,  N.  T. 

Bailroad  Iron,  dtO.,  Tmy,  N.  Y. 

Paper  Deai<T<  20  Water  Si.,  Bosl. 

Steam  Dye  Wood,  Drag  k  Grain 

Mills,  ProTidenoe,  R.  I. 

Cambridgeport. 

TTnrne*!^  TrimmlsgV,  New  HaffB. 

Ship  Trimminp"  Boston. 
Wholesale  Dry  Goods,  Philadelphia. 
Beeda  and  Agiio'l  Implemenla,  Philadelphia. 
Look'g-glassesAPiolnreFraBies,  Beaton. 
Mannfaetaring  Chemists,  Philadelphia. 
MantifHcturers  of  Coaoh  Springs, 

Saw  Steel,  Blooms,  kc.,  Philadelphia. 
MtHraCMtnzen  of  Solo  Leather,  Baftlo,  B.  T. 

WebhiBg,  SBSpeadeni,  Ao.,       Middlotowa,  Conn* 


* 
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LIST  OF  8U  BSCRIBKKS. 


Etystone  Mill, 


Philadelphia. 


Sackstt,  Davis  A  Co., 
Safford,  Oeomb  W.  4  Co., 
Balma,  W.  F. 
SAMPtOV,  BftVtV  H., 

Saxds,  a.  B.  4  B.  a  Co., 

Sater  ^  Rehinotox, 

BcoviLL,  J.  A  N.  C, 

ScovjLL  MANurACToamo  Co.  (S. 

H.  BncUDfhMii,  PrMi.), 
Sbaobati,  J.  T.  k  Co., 

Bellerb  BuOTnKRS, 

Sellers  i,  Pexkock, 

Sellers,  Wx.  A  Co., 

SaASPB'  ElVLB  MABUTACTniXa 

Co.  <E.  C.  Palmer,  PtmI.), 
Shepherd  Iron  Wouki, 
SUErHERD,  T.  P.  4  Co., 
EUERiFF  &  EaSTBAM, 

SiLMintr,  HnruBBaB  A  Co., 
jBiLTBB  Braivs  Bleaciiert, 
SiMMoss,  (iro.  W.,  Pipbb4  0o., 
Simmons  A  Wilcox, 
StMoiis,  Hbwbt, 
8iM«BB,  1.  M.  Jk  Co., 
Slade,  Alprbo  a  Co., 
Smetburst,  W.  a.. 
Smith,  Boubk  A  Co., 
SvttB,  Obo.  K.  a  Co., 
Smith,  Q.  W*  AF., 
Smith's,  Tsaac,  SOBt  ACo., 
Smith  A  Luvkit, 
Smith,  Wm.  T.  A  Co., 
BvowBBH  A  Bbotbbb, 

890W  Rk  \  i:  K  K  CoppBB  Co., 
fiOODBR.  E.  A.  A  Co., 
Sower,  Barnes  A  Co., 
Spabbow,  Jobx, 
Bpbbcs,  Joan  A  6ob, 
Sfbaode,  a.  aw., 
SpRAorr..  IIiis.  Wm., 
Spboat,  MclMTrRB  A  Co., 


Manafacturera  of  Jewelrj, 
Bii't.m  Trulexicnl  Soap  Co., 
Pavrtucktft  Bleachery, 
Pftper  and  Twin*, 


Agricultural  ImfiloBMBti, 
Car  WhMls. 


Providence,  R.  I. 
78Su'!hnry  St.,  Bost. 
Pawtucket,  R.  L 
Booton. 

Tork. 
Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Baffdo,  N.  Y. 


Wiktorbttrj,  Conn. 
Offieo  in  Boston. 


Bmm  Mmwhctnrot, 
CassimarM,  Doeokins,  Ae., 

Wire  Clntli,  Sieres,  Screen?!,  ^c,  Phila  lelphin. 
Mivk'.s  of  Lfuther  Hose  &,  BtU'g,  riiilailt  lnhia. 


BrmovLB,  W.  W.  A  A., 
Stapfobd  a  Wood, 

Starr,  P.  Ratcupord, 

StEARKS,  (iEOBOB  L., 

8f  iPBBBSoir,  Jobb, 

Stivsox,  Yalbktixb  a  Co., 
8topoabi>,  Ocbwbji  A  Bno., 


Machinists'  Tuois,  Ac., 


Steam  En<;iiiefl,  Propellers,  Ac. 
MADof  n  OU  of  Vitriol,  Ao., 

Firo  Bnginct,  Ae., 

Oak  Hall  Clothinp  FtOfO, 
Organ  MnnufacturerF, 
NntionAl  Wagon  Factory, 
Sawing  ICaehinM, 


Philadelphia. 

Hartford. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Providoace,  K.  I. 
Boston. 

SoBooft  Fallf,  V.  T. 
FrovidoBoo,  B.  I. 

Boiiton. 
Boston. 
PbUodolphiA. 
Now  Tork. 


Domestic  Dry  Qooda  Com.  Mer.,  PhiladelphtA. 


Dry  Qoods  Com.  Merchant^ 
Saddlary  Monafactarert, 


Bteik  y  BBlto  and  Snfta, 
Umbrollfts  andFaniOlS, 

Blackfiiiiithi--, 

Assayers,  Kehners,  A  Smelters, 


Philadelphifi. 
Hartford,  Conn. 
Pkiladolphi*. 

Boston. 
New  York. 

Boston. 

Providence,  R.  I. 


Mfta.  of  Slug.  A  Dontal  Initna'a,  FUIadolpUa. 

Boston. 

Cnm.  aii'l  Shipping  Merehunts,  Philarlplphia. 
Publi:*iiors  and  Booksellers,  Phil.i<l<«lphia. 
Portland  Locomotive  Works,      Portland,  Me. 
FuBieos,  RangM,  Ao.,  Boston. 
Manaf'n  Spmgue't  Priali,  Ao.,  Providonoo,  R.  I. 
Oovemor  of  R.  I.,  FtOTidoB00»  B.  1. 
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A  HISTORY 

OB 

MANUFACTUKES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


OHAPTEB.  I. 

ORIGIN  OF  AMERICAN  MAM  FACTUllES,  ANT)  A  GLANCE  AT  THE  STATE  OX 
TOE  A&T8  IX  EUEOPE  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTU&Y. 

TuE  oritria  of  American  ^fannfactures  may  be  said  to  be  contempo- 
raneous wilh  the  first  settlement  of  the  couulry.  The  earliest  mcution 
in  history  of  an  attempt  at  a  maniiracturini?  e5stal»li.-hmeut  ^Yithin  the 
present  territory  of  the  United  States  is  iu  1G08,  only  one  year  after 
the  first  effective  English  settlement  was  made  at  Jamestown  in  Viri;inia, 
and  cne  hundred  and  sixteen  jears  subsequent  to  the  discovery  of  the 
contiueut  by  C'olumt)U3. 

This  event  carries  us  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  discovery  and 
application  of  nearly  all  those  great  instrumentalities  in  seicm  e  and 
mechanism  which  have  revolutionized  the  industrial  aspects  ul  ihu  world, 
and  affected  its  soeial,  moral,  and  political  couditiou.  We  are  trans- 
ported to  a  time  when  the  latent  vucvty  of  steam  and  the  subtle  agency 
of  the  electric  fluid  were  scarcely  suspected  ;  and  the  eotioii  gin,  power- 
loom,  and  spiuuing-jenny,  were  uuimagined.  The  Inciter  match  and  the 
datruerreotype,  with  au  infinity  of  applications  of  the  priueiples  of 
natjire,  now  most  familiar,  were  then  unknown ;  and  the  discoverer  of 
the  great  Law  of  Universal  GravitatiDU  was  himself  unborn.  Indeed, 
brief  as  the  intermediate  period  \\m  l)ceu,  it  covers  nearly  all  the  im- 
provements which,  in  the  present  century,  are  deemed  of  the  most 
eisseiitial  importance.  The  art  of  Printing,  it  is  true,  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  but  stereotype  plates,  cylinder  and  power-presses;  lithograjihic, 
mezzotint,  aad  other  forms  of  Engraving,  and  most  of  the  iniprovemcnts 
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which  have  made  that  Art  the  moet  potent  agent  of  civilizationp  are  of 
more  recent  origin.  The  Mariner's  OompasB  bad  been  inTented,  but 
the  Qnadrant  wM  nndlseoTered ;  and  Chronometere,  if  need,  were  moat  im- 
perfect; while  the  Thermometer,  Barometer,  and  Telescope  had  not  re- 
vealed their  naes ;  Shipbnilding  was  bnt  a  mde  art,  and  the  geography  of 
the  sea  waA  altogether  unwritten*  Those  great  agencies  of  mechanical 
indnstiy  which  haTe  augmented  a  thonsand-fold  the  prodnctiye  power 
of  man,  and  proportionally  increased  his  comfort^  as  the  use  of  fossil  coal 
and  the  blast  furnace  in  the  smelting  of  Iron,  of  gunpowder  and  steam 
in  Mining,  of  the  flying  shuttle,  spinning-frame,  powerJoom,  and  carding- 
machines,  and  improvifmentff  in  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  stamping,  and 
others  in  the  Textile  manufactures,  and  the  wonderM  discoTcries  in 
Ohemistry,  all  belong  to  &  siiBsequent  period  Cotton,  which  now  em- 
ploys millions  of  people  and  millions  of  capital  in  its  growth  and  manu- 
facture, was  not  long  before  only  regarded  as  a  worthless  weed  or  a  curious 
exotic.  The  fire-engine,  safety-lamp,  Ufa-boat  and  life-preserrers,  gas- 
light^ vaccination,  the  tourniquet  and  chloroform,  and  many  other  appli-  « 
ances  for  the  conservation  of  life  and  property,  were  unknown  in  that 
era.  In  short,  whatever  proficiency  may  have  been  attained  in  the  Arts 
of  civilisation  in  the  early  ages,  we  may  say  truly  that  their  present 
development  from  a  state  of  almost  barbaric  rudeness  has  been  contem- 
poraneous with  American  History. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  the  condition  of  the  principal  countries  in 
Europe  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
0^,^^  state  of  the  Arts.  When  the  "London  Company'^  made  its 
■inui«os.  settlement  in  Tirguua^  the  vigorous  but  haughty  sway  of 
the  Todors,  which  had  been  exercised  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
had  come  to  a  dose  by  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  James  the  First  of 
England  had  been  four  years  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  rule  of  the  former  •line,  commencing  with  Henry  Seventh,  who 
united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster,  was  an  eventful  period. 
It  had  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  emancipation 
of  labor  and  the  common  people ;  the  subversion  of  the  power  of  the 
barons  and  the  encroachments  of  royal  prerogative ;  the  use  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  and  the  growth  of  navigation ;  the  diaeovery  of  America 
and  the  opening  of  new  scenes  of  enterprise  and  ci^lization ;  the  geieral 
use  of  the  printing-press  and  the  steady  revival  of  learning  and  intelli- 
gence *f  the  spread  of  the  Reformation  and  the  establishment  of  the  rights 
of  free  thought  It  saw  the  chaotic  elements  of  European  nationalities 
settle  down  into  pretty  much  their  present  form,  and  closed  witii  the 
consolidation,  under  the  new  dynasty,  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
Into  one  Kingdom,  nearly  double  in  extent  that  which  Elizabeth  had  left 
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The  weakness  and  incapacity  of  James,  and  the  arbitrary  character  of 
his  SQccessors,  plunged  the  nation  into  civil  wars,  and  at  length  expelled 
the  oCfending  race ;  but  it  tanght  the  people  their  power,  and  secured 
the  foundation  of  free  institutions  and  of  the  Babseqaent  growth  of 

English  greatness  and  power. 

In  France,  the  long  line  of  the  House  of  Yalois,  which  had  held  regal 
authority  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had  in  1589  become  eztinct 
by  the  death  of  Henry  the  Third ;  and  the  Bourbon  prince,  p^^j^ 
Henry  of  Xavarre,  sumamed  *'  the  Great,"  was  now  upon  the 
throne  as  Henry  the  Fourth.  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  good 
St.  Louis,  and  inherited  many  of  his  virliies ;  emuhiting  hira  especially  in 
acts  of  justice  and  toleration.  Having  in  lo98,  ))y  the  Etliot  of  Nantes, 
put  an  end  to  the  relij»:ions  wars  which  for  many  years  had  distnicted  France, 
aided  by  his  minister,  the  able  Sully,  ho  took  efTeetivo  measures  to  [)romote 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  to  repair  the  desolations  caused  by  nearly 
half  a  century  of  civil  and  TL-lig-ious  strife.  His  efforts  in  behalf  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  were  suspended  by  his 
untimely  a>sa.=?sination  iu  IlUO.  During  the  minority  and  reign  of  his 
son,  jArv:<  Xlil.,  the  celebrated  Richelieu  established  despotic  power, 
renewed  tiie  persecution  of  the  Protestant  Huguenots,  and  snbseqncntly, 
with  diplomatic  facility,  became  leasrued  with  the  Protect nnt  powers  of 
G'^rm;!ny  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  connnenced  in  1C1?S,  which  involved 
nearly  ail  Kurojje  in  the  miseries  of  that  iinal  conflict  of  the  Keformation. 
During  his  iron  rule,  however,  Richelien  encouraged  literature  and  the 
arts,  founded  the  French  Academy  and  "Garden  of  Plants,"  Iniilt  tho 
Sorboniie  and  the  Palais  Koyal.  To  him,  but  especially  to  the  Duke  do 
bully,  and  to  Count  Colbert,  the  prime  minister  of  Louis  XI Y..  Franco 
owes  the  establishment  or  first  encouragement  of  many  of  her  most  vahia- 
bit'  public  improvements  and  manufactures.  In  the  time  of  Henry,  the 
celebrated  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  received  their  first  impulsf.  He 
rewarded  witii  patents  of  nobility  those  who  had  spent  twelve  years  in 
the  manufacture.  Colbert  placed  under  royal  pntronapo  the  famous 
Gobelin  tapestry  manufactures,  to  which  he  also  annexed  a  celtibrated 
manufactory  of  Flemish  carpets,  originated  in  1607  by  Sully,  under  letters 
patent  from  the  king.  A  vast  manufactory  of  Sevres  china  was  estab- 
lished in  that  town  by  Colbert,  which  became  the  pride  of  the  splendid 
Tc\p:n  of  Louis  XIV.  Ti  e  m  inufacture  of  Glass,  little  produced  before 
in  France,  was  brought  by  him  from  Venice,  and  put  on  a  permanent 
footing: ;  Tin,  till  then  unknown  th.ere,  as  well  n'^  the  mnuufacture  of 
fine  cloth  and  the  stockinpi;-machine,  was  introduced  from  I'mrlnnd ; 
and  Wall-paper,  in  which  France  has  so  much  excelled,  was  invouted 
about  the  same  time*   Those  splendid  public  works,  the  Louvre,  tho 
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Inralides,  and  Palace  of  TenalUes^  were  biiilt»  and  the  Canal  of  Langne- 
doc  commenced  under  the  same  mnnificeDt  patronage.  But  the  reyoca* 
tion  of  the  Edict  of  Xantea  hj  Louis,  in  1085,  drove  from  his  kingdom 
nearly  half  a  million  of  his  best  sabjects,  who  carried  to  England,  Amer- 
ica, and  other  parte,  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  which  he  had  fostered, 
and  gave  a  serious  check  to  the  industry  of  France,  from  which  to  this 
day  she  has  not  fully  recovered.  The  knowledge  of  working  tin  and 
steel  is  said  to  have  wholly  disappeared  from  France  with  the  Hugoenots. 

By  the  abdication  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Aastaria — the  cr;  :ind8onof 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella — in  1550,  his  Spuni^li  pn^^o  sions  in  Europe  and 
America  fell  to  his  son,  Philip  the  Second,  who  also,  in  1583,  inherited 
the  crown  of  Portugal,  with  all  its  Colonies  in  America  and  the  East, 
rendering  him  the  most  powerful  of  European  kings.  The  Netherlands 
constituted  one  of  the  mostTalnable  portion  of  his  dominions.  Its  arts, 
Manufactnres,  and  commerce  were  equally  flourishing.  Antwerp  was 
the  most  important  mart  of  Europe,  and  Holland  the  market-garden  of 
£ngland.  Bat  the  zealous  bigotry  of  Philip,  like  that  of  Louis  XIY., 
droTe  Tast  numbers  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  with  their  arts  and  en- 
terprise, to  England,  establishing  their  Manufactures  and  horticulture 
there.  Under  the  same  impulse,  he  planned  the  disastrous  att<>Tnpt  to 
invade  England.  During  his  reign,  which  continued  but  fifteen  years, 
and  that  of  Philip  the  Third,  who  succeeded  him  in  1508,  not  on]y  Hol- 
land was  lost  to  the  Spanish  crown,  but  a  revolt  in  Purtuu^al  placed  the 
family  of  Braganza  upon  the  throne  of  tliat  kingdom.  The  expidsion 
of  the  Christian  Moors  from  Spain,  to  the  ninnl»er  of  ^ix  hundred  thou- 
sand of  his  most  industrious  subjects,  and  the  general  corrnption  and 
neglect  of  industry  induced  by  the  golden  wealth  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies, now  rapidly  hastened  the  decline  of  Spain  from  her  former  grandeur 
and  prosperity. 

The  Austrian  dominions  of  Charles  were  at  tliis  time  ruled  by  the 
eccentric  Rudolph  II.,  who  wius  succeeded  in  1612  by  Matbias,  and  in 
1619  by  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Bohemia,  who  was  elected  Kuiperor  of 
all  the  German  States.  The  revolt  of  his  Protestant  subjects  was  the 
commencement  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Denmark,  Norway,  aind  Swu- 
den  did  not  become  prominent  in  the  afTairs  of  Europe  until  alter  this. 
The  heroic  Gustavns  Adolphus  succeeded  Charles  IX,  of  Sweden  in 
161-2,  and  was  contemporary  with  the  early  events  in  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can colonies.  The  Papal  power  was  at  this  time  bhoru  of  much  of  its 
influence  by  the  pro^nesh  of  the  Reformation,  and  Russia  had  not 
emerged  from  barbarism.  6uc\i  wa.s  the  vexed  and  unpromising  political 
condition  of  Europe  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  Seventeenth  centuries.   War  was  still  the  game  of  kings,  as 
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it  had  been  in  past  ages ;  the  balance  of  power,  religious  animosity,  or 
personal  ambition,  the  ruling  motives.  In  times  so  turbulent  as  those,  the 
arts  of  peace  could  scarcely  thrive ;  and  consequently  we  find  the  social  and 

industrial  features  of  that  age  wholly  unpromising. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  nearly  all  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  anti- 
qnity  had  perished  in  the  gulf  which  swallowed  up  so  much  of  the  virtue 
Aru  \a  ui«  nianly  sentiment,  and  political  and  social  rights  of  the  peo- 
•Mdu  pie,  and  Feudalism  debased  all  labor,  physical  and  intellectual, 
nnd  every  Art  but  that  of  camop-e.  The  feeble  lamp  of  learning 
burned  dimly,  and  only  in  the  cloister  of  tlic  monk.  At  length  the  spirit 
of  Chivalry  arose  to  stay  the  hand  of  oppression,  to  succor  the  weak,  cul- 
tivate the  principles  of  truth,  honor,  justice,  and  generosity,  and  to  plant 
the  wide  moral  waste  with  the  sentinients  of  love  and  of  poetry.  In 
process  of  time,  this  institution  itself  dej^^enerated  into  one  of  mere 
pageantry  and  phantasm.  During  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  centu- 
ries, the  principal  arts  in  requisition  were  those  of  the  armorer,  the 
jeweler,  the  heed-maker,  and  the  costumer.  They  fabricated  corslets 
and  suits  of  embroidered  silk  and  cloth  of  t,'old,  or  jeweled  an<l  enamelled 
insignia  for  the  mailed  kniglit,  gay  trappings  oflace  and  silver  for  his  steed, 
and  chaplets,  rosaries,  gold  and  silver  clasps,  and  images  of  the  Virgin 
for  the  hand  of  his  lady-love. 

From  the  fascinating  spectacle  of  the  Tournament,  where  gallant 
kniglits,  who  could  neither  n  ad  nor  write,  received  the  meed  of  valor 
from  the  hands  of  high-honi  ladies,  wViA^e  only  knowledge  was  the 
iiianagement  of  their  palfreys  or  their  hawks,  how  to  play  the  spinet 
or  the  lute,  make  a  little  needlework  or  confectionary,  the  boorish  and 
degraded  p0})ulace  retired  to  their  wretched  dwellings  to  rest  OU  floors 
of  clay,  with  billets  of  wood  for  their  jiillows. 

About  this  time,  indeed,  we  read  of  the  rich  laces,  splendid  brocades, 
and  cloth  of  gold,  the  elegant  products  of  the  silk  looms  nf  Yenice  ;  of 
the  linen  fabrics  of  Brescia,  the  woolen  manulactures  of  Padua,  and  the 
glass-houses  of  \fnrnno,  all  depend <n' i  s  of  the  "City  on  a  TTnndred 
Isles."  These  unrivaled  manufacture^  as  well  as  the  riches  of  Kgjpt, 
Syria,  and  the  East,  her  oTitorpn'^iriL;-  Iraders  transported  to  the  most 
distant  part«  of  Knrope,  and  built  up  in  their  sea-girt  refuge  from  op- 
pression, amid  tlio  lifillow  wafers  of  the  Lagunes,  the  most  splendid 
maritime,  commercijil,  ami  in  niufa'  tnring  power  of  the  Middle  Agf's. 
IFi'!-  i  nly  rivals  in  cimi!i  iicc,  art,  and  nnval  supremacy,  were  the  cities 
oi  (]  iioa,  Pisa,  nnd  Florence,  which,  with  Venice,  rose  to  the  height  of 
thi  ir  influence  about  the  middle  of  the  Fourteenth  century.  The  niari- 
tinie  L'^enins  of  the  former  nurtured  the  adventurous  spirit  of  Columbus, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  merchant  princes  of  the  latter  fostered  the  ucw> 
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born  nrts  and  learning  of  Europe.  But  when  at  lengtli  the  knowledtro 
ot  thi3  silk^  plate-glass,  woolen  and  other  nianufartures  slowly  f  ahiU  their 
way  into  Western  Euro))e,  as  they  had  been  slowly  introdueed  into  Italy, 
by  tlie  Greeks  and  Saracens  from  the  East,  they  long  continued,  as  in 
their  former  seats,  to  minister  chiefly  to  the  magnlGcence  of  courts  and  of 
the  nobility,  while  the  humbler  mauufaetnrea  and  tltf  m •  (  hnnic  ar.s  had 
Bcarct'ly  an  existence.  The  condition  of  liie  eommoii  people,  and  even 
of  the  wiMilthy  classes,  was  therefore  but  tardily  improved  during  the 
slow  growth  of  knowledge  and  of  industry.  And  when  Manufactures 
bctran  to  revive  under  more  favorable  auspices,  the  injurions  effects  of 
monopolies,  growings  out  of  the  abuse  of  royal  prerog'ative,  by  limiting 
its  profits  to  a  favored  few,  repressed  all  competition  and  all  stimulus 
to  imi)rovein"nt . 

The  condition  of  the  Englif*h  people,  as  respects  their  civilization  and 
social  comfort  in  the  century  which  includes  the  very  early  history  of 
the  American  colonieK.  may  be  inferred  from  a  few  facts,  which  supply 
the  place  of  correct  statistics.  During  the  comparatively  traii  inil  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  England  had  rapidly  progressed  in  wealth  and  power  j  and 
as  history  too  comnumly  deals  i  iily  with  the  intrigues  of  courti*  and 
cabinets,  and  the  actions  of  illu  uiuu^  pcisons,  it  might  be  inferred, 
from  the  splendor  of  her  court  and  nobility,  that  the  common  people  of 
England  were  in  a  condition  of  comparative  comfort.  lu  mere  outward 
display,  particularly  of  dress,  upholstery,  and  retinue,  those  days  exceeded 
our  own  ;  but  in  point  of  comfort,  even  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
Sixteenth  century,  scarcely  equalled  the  humblest  peasantry  or  mechanics 
of  England  or  the  United  States  at  this  time  ;  while  the  latter  classes 
were  for  the  most  part  worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged  than  any  class  at 
present  known  among  us. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  the  houses  of  the  com- 
mon people  were,  many  of  them,  built  of  mud  and  wood,  thatched  with 
ifyjiuK  straw,  and  consisted  of  one  room  without  division  of  ^  i  in  s. 
SmSitii''^  The  floor  was  the  bare  earth  or  clay  covered  with  rushes  or 
straw,  "  under  which,"  says  Erasmus,  "  lay  every  thing  that  is 
nauseous."  Chimneys  were  almost  unknown,  even  in  the  houses  of  the 
gentry ;  and  late  in  the  century,  even  in  the  larger  towns,  but  few  houses 
contained  a  chimney.  The  fire  was  kindled  against  a  hob  of  clay  called 
the  rere  dosi<e^  in  the  bark  or  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  filled  with 
smoke  from  vvoo(i — the  only  fuel  used — that  found  its  way  out  by  an 
opening  or  lantern  in  the  roof.  In  this  apartment  the  family  dined  and 
dressed  their  meals  ;  anfl  in  farm  houses  the  oxen  often  lived  under  the 
same  roof.  Their  uh  ti-ils  were  mostly  of  wood;  glass  was  scaree,  and 
pottery  wholly  unknown.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  no  hre 
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was  allowed  in  the  UniTenit^  of  Oxford.  Glass  windows,  carpetB* 
chairs,  and  looking-glasses,  were  still  h?^  rommon  tbna  chimneys  ;  and 
forks  were  not  kaowa  until  the  time  of  James  1.  Glass  windows  in 
Eliznljctli's  reign,  were  moYable  foniitnie  in  the  hooses  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  dining  halls  of  the  gentry  were  covered  with  rasbea  or  straw. 

Tiie  bedding  consisted  of  straw  paUets  or  rongh  mats  covered  only  bj 
a  sheet  and  coarse  coverletf  with  a  good  round  log  instead  of  a  bolster 
or  pillow.  An  old  annalist  says :  "  As  for  servantSp  if  they  had  any  sheet 
above  them  it  was  well ;  for  seldom  had  they  any  nnder  their  bodies  to 
keep  them  from  the  pricking  straws  that  ran  oft  tbrongb  the  canvas  of 
the  pallet,  and  rased  their  hardened  bides."  A  mattress  or  flock-bed  and 
sack  of  chaff  for  a  pilloWi  were  considered  evidences  of  prosperity  in  one 
who  had  been  seven  years  married,  who  considered  himself  "as  well  lodged 
as  the  lord  of  the  town."  Skipton  Castle,  one  of  the  most  splendid  mnn- 
sions  of  the  North,  liad  bat  seven  beds,  and  none  of  the  chambers  had 
chairs,  glasses,  or  carpets.  Even  the  Baronial  honsehold  of  Northun** 
berland,  in  the  begiuniug  of  the  century,  employed  bat  two  cooks  for  a 
xetinne  of  two  hundred  persons,  inclading  seventy  strangers  daily  counted 
upon;  had  no  sheets;  and  the  table  linen,  often  cxtreniolv  costlj,  was 
washed  about  once  a  month.  Forty  shillings  was  the  yearly  allowance  for 
the  washing  of  the  household.  The  earl  had  three  conntry  seats,  with 
furniture  for  but  one,  and  carried  all  with  him  when  he  removed,  one  cart 
sufficing  for  all  the  kitchen  utensils,  cooks'  beds,  etc-. 

The  food  of  artificers  and  laborera  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  was 
"horsecom,  beans,  peason,  oats,  tares,  and  lentils."  Barley  bread  was 
the  usual  food  of  the  poorer  classes  in  1626,  and  white  bread  was  but 
little  used  by  them  iu  1689.  Even  as  late  as  1725,  when  an  improved 
agriculture  had  made  wheat  bread  common  in  the  southern  eonntie.'*, 
in  Cumberland,  it  is  said,  none  but  a  rich  family  used  a  peck  of  wheat 
in  a  year,  and  that  at  Christmas.  A  wheaten  loaf  was  only  found 
after  much  sonrrh  in  the  shops  of  Carlisle.  Servants,  and  the  very 
poor,  ate  dry  Itran  bread,  sometime-  mixed  with  rye  meal.  Yet  the 
English  peasantry  were  better  fed  than  tlic  French  at  that  period,  wiio 
ate  applps,  watrr  and  ryo  meal.  Corn  \v;is  mostly  ground  at  home  by 
the  querne  or  hand-mill,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  Tfolhmd  ;it  the  time 
Bnpj)]irMi  liondon  with  vetreULliles,  ;iiid  a  century  Iat<T  a  large  part  of 
Englajid  ;ls  au  unprudiicti ve  wsisie.  la  ihv  vivyU  reiLMi  oi'  Ifenry  VIII., 
it  hae  bi  en  said,  not  a  eiLlibage,  carrot,  turni]),  <>v  other  edible  root  grew 
in  Knt^Iaud.  Traveling  was  most  tedi»>us  and  perilous,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  wretehed  condition  of  tin-  roa<ls,  as  the  ]>re valence  of  moss-troopers 
and  hiirfi waymen,  who  as  late  as  the  times  of  Cliarles  11.  wi  re  hunted  in 
some  counties  with  blood-hoonds.   In  the  reign  of  lieniy  VliX,  it  if 
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said,  tO,000  thieves  were  banged  in  England.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
Sixteenth  centiuy  nearly  all  traveling  was  on  horseback,  and  goods  wm 
transported  on  pack-horses,  the  foremost  wemring  a  bell  to  warn  tmyelen 
to  turn  oat  to  let  them  pass,  soch  was  the  narrowness  of  the  way. 
Coaches  did  not  become  general  until  the  time  of  Elizabethi  or  later, 
when  they  were  without  springs  and  very  clumsy.  The  qneen  in  her 
old  age  is  said  to  have  reluctantly  used  so  effeminate  a  conveyance,  which 
it  was  a  disgrace  for  a  young  man  to  be  seen  to  use ;  and  she  is  said  also 
to  have  declined  a  breakfast  at  Cambridge  because  she  had  ttvelve  miles 
to  travel  before  she  slept  I  Turnpikes  were  establislied  l)y  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  but  the  gates  were  pulled  down 
by  a  mob.  In  1703,  public  coaches  were  advertised  to  perform  the  whole 
journey  from  London  to  York  in /o?/r  daijs!  And  in  1760,  a  coach  left 
Edinburgh  for  London  once  a  month,  and  occnpiod  a  month  in^he 
journey.  0\nng  to  the  dilVicnlties  of  trnnsijortation,  many  articles  were 
nearly  worthless  a  few  niih's  from  any  market. 

Coals,  in  the  time  of  ITenry  YIIL,  were  worth  but  12d.  per  chaldron  at 
Newcastle,  and  four  shillings  in  London.  They  l)ecame  so  dear  in  1643, 
that  many  peri.shcd  for  want  of  fuel,  which  the  tardy  mean^  of  sapplj 
coold  not  prevent.   A  pamphlet  of  that  period  has  the  imprint— 

"Printed  in  the  year 
That  sea  coal  was  exceedinj^  dear." 

Pins  were  introduced  from  France  in  1543,  previous  to  which,  roynl 
ladies  used  instead  ribbons,  claiips,  and  skewers  of  l)rass,  silver,  gold, 
ivory,  bone,  or  wood.  They  were  first  made  in  England  in  lfi26.  Um- 
brellas, though  of  great  antiquity,  were  not  known  in  Engljuid  until  1768, 
and  their  first  use  excited  the  jeers  of  the  vulgar.  London  ami  West- 
minster were  first  lighted  by  mder  of  Parliament  in  1743,  and  coal  gas 
was  first  used  for  that  purpu  t  in  1814.  Yet  at  that  late  day  the  meas- 
ure was  opp      1  l>y  so  enlightened  a  person  as  Lord  Brougham. 

But  our  theiiio  d  oes  not  permit  ns  to  enlarge  upon  this  topic.  Every 
department  of  the  public,  private,  and  social  economy  of  the  period,  in 
its  intellectual,  moral,  or  industrial  aspects,  would  ftirnish  ample 
evidence  of  the  dwarfish  condition  of  the  kingdom,  compared  with  its 
present  angust  stature  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Those  who  would 
derive  a  most  instructive  lesson  from  history,  would  do  weU  to  consult 
the  third  chapter  of  Macaulay's  History  of  England,  and  compare  the 
state  of  England,  as  depicted  by  him,  just  previous  to  the  Kevolution 
of  168S,  \\hvr\  tlie  population  of  the  kingdom  was  between  five  and  six 
millions,  with  that  of  Great  Britain  as  she  exists  at  this  day.  The 
progress  made  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  had  been  compara- 
tively small  i  and  the  examination  may  better  enable  the  reader  to  appre- 
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date  the  evidences  of  activity,  and  of  slow  but  steady  progress  made 
amidst  poTertji  hardship,  and  savage  hostility,  in  oar  own  country,  even 
prerioas  to  the  time  whea  national  independence  and  public  spirit,  com- 
bined with  a  saddenly  progressive  charac  ter  in  the  age,  gaw  oar 
indostiy  a  permanent  impolse.  The  period  of  oar  colonization  was  ono 
of  much  talent  and  great  promise,  bat  the  "  car  of  improTement''  was 
many  yean  in  getting  under  way.  Macaalay  assures  as  that  a  large 
part  of  the  conntry  beyond  Trent  was,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
a  state  of  barburism  !  That  in  1685,  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil 
far  exceeded  the  value  of  all  the  other  fruits  of  human  industry.  Yet  the 
wheat  crop  was  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions  of  quarters.  But  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  still  less  developed.  Tin  had  been 
an  article  of  export  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and  was  still  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  native  minerals.  Its  product  was  about  sixteen  hnndred 
tons.  In  1S56,  it  was  reported  at  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty^seven  tons.  The  copper  mines,  he  says,  then  lay  wholly  neglected, 
and  were  not  reckoned  in  the  value  of  land ;  but  OomwaU  and  Wales,  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  produced  fifteen  thousand  tons  annually,  worth  near 
a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  twice  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  of 
all  English  mines  in  the  Seventeenth  century.  In  1854,  Great  Britain 
produced  twenty-three  thousand  and  seventy-three  tons  of  copper,  worth 
over  two  and  a  quarter  millions  of  jxtunds  sterling.*  Beds  of  rock  salt 
were  disrovered  after  the  Restoration,  but  not  worked,  and  the  snlt  made 
in  rude  brine  pits  was  nanspons  and  unwhole;>j)m(;.  A  p:reat  ]):irt  of  the 
iron  used  at  the  close  of  Chiirlos  the  Second's  rei^ni  was  iinj)orte(l,  and  the 
whole  quantity  cast  annually  did  nol  *'\'  oed  ten  thousand  tons.  In  1740, 
England  and  Wales,  from  fifty-aiuo  furnaces,  produced  only  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fiftj-six  tons  ;  and  in  1750,  twenty-two  thoa- 
sand  tons.  In  185G,  the  product  of  pig-iron  was  officially  stated  to  be 
three  millions  of  tons.' 

The  wages  of  farm  laborers,  at  the  same  period,  did  not  exceed  ordi- 
narily fonr  phillinj^s  a  week,  but  ranged  as  high  as  six  or  .seven  in  siininu'r. 
And  for  workmen  in  woolensi,  the  staple  manufacture  of  England,  six 
Bhillin<:s  were  considered  lair  wages.  These  prices,  it  is  evident,  were  not 
more  than  one  half  the  rates  paid  at  {iresent;  while  most  articles  of  con- 
snmption  cost  more  than  half  their  present  prices.  Although  as  early 
as  1351,  free  labor  had  been  recosTiized  in  plare  of  villeinage  by  the 
lefjislature,  the  statute  book  continued  to  be  loaded  with  iniquitous 
laws,  regulating  the  price  of  la)»or,  down  to  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  seen  to  be  a  better  regulator  of  wages 
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than  acts  of  Parliament.  Bnt  artificers  were  eren  then  compelled  (by  5th 
Eliz.),  under  penalty  of  the  stocks,  to  assist  in  getting  in  the  harvest^ 
Foor-fifths  of  the  common  people,  says  Mr.  MapRulay,  were,  m  ilie 
Seventeenth  century,  employed  in  agricnltare;  a  sufficient  evidence  alone 
of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  manufacturing  arts.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  the  population  was  still  more  slow,  From  the  year  1075  to  1575,  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  but  little  more  than  douijied  in  five 
hundred  years.  From  1 600  to  1700,  the  increase  was  about  thirty  per 
cent,  and  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  next  fifty  years.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century,  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  doubled 
itself,  besides  fumiahiug  a  constant  stream  of  emigration  to  this  country 
and  to  Canada,  Australia,  California,  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Even  so  Uit  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Sixteenth  century,  when  the  first 
adventurers  to  America  were  born  uiid  reared,  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  people  had  experienced  only  in  a  very  limited  degree,  that  general 
comfort  which  is  tiie  fruit  of  diffused  intelligence,  and  a  developed  Btate 
of  mechanical  industry.  Some  grand  di.scoveries  hud  been  made  in 
science,  and  some  ingenious  minds  had  kVmred  in  the  virgin  mine  of 
invention.  The  art  of  printing,  and  the  use  of  movable  types,  had  been 
discovered,  gunpowder  invented,  and  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was 
known.  Koger  Bacon,  many  years  before,  had  discovered  some  faint 
glimmerings  of  the  greater  light  to  be  found  in  the  direction  of  experi- 
ment, and  the  patient  observation  of  nature  ;  and  had  made  some  discov- 
eries in  Astronomy,  Optics,  Chemistry,  and  Mechanics.  But  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  the  Chancellor  of  Jame.s  1.,  had  not  yet  published  his 
Xovum  Onjanum.  That  great  work  appeared  in  1620;  and  when  the 
genius  of  the  autlior  had  jiointed  out  the  way,  the  world  seemed  ill  ])re- 
pared  to  walk  in  it.  So  long  narcotized  by  ignorance  and  suj)erstitiou, 
and  the  nostrums  of  the  past  ages,  the  mental  energy  of  Europe  had  not 
recovered  from  the  torpor  thereby  induced.  "  Bacon,"  observes  Macaulay, 
"  had  sown  the  good  seed  in  a  sluggish  soil  and  at  an  nngenial  season.  lie 
had  not  expected  an  early  crop,  and  in  his  last  testament  had  solemnly 
bequeathed  his  fame  to  the  next  age.  During  a  whole  generation  his 
phflOBophy  had,  amid  tnmolt,  wars,  and  proscriptions,  been  slowly  ripen> 
ing  Id  a  few  well-conatitated  minda."  "  The  year  1660,"  he  adds,  "  the 
•EE  of  the  restoratioii  of  the  old  constitatioii,  is  also  the  era  from  which 
dates  the  ascendencj  of  the  new  philosophy.  In  that  jear  the  Boyal 
Society  destined  to  be  a  chief  agent  ia  a  long  series  of  gloriooB  and 
lalntaiy  lefoims,  began  to  exist" 

Bnt  it  is  alwajB  likely  to  be  an  axiom  that  improTements  coming  in  the 
shape  of  innoTatioii^  shaD  in  one  form  or  another  meet  with  opposition. 

(1)  "Biffhti  of  laawtiy*'' 
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At  this  moment,  in  procrrps^ive  England,  where  labor-savinjD^  appliftnces 
have  8o  enlarercd  the  area  of  useful  iudustrj,  nnd  promoted  the  comfort 
of  all  classes,  the  boot  and  shoe  mannfa^-tiirinj  ilij,tnets  of  Northampton 
and  Staffordshire  arc  treml)ling  in  a}»preii»'iisi()n  of  }>opular  violence,  upon 
the  attempt  to  introduce  the  sewintr-Tnuchine  in  that  business.  But 
in  the  Seventeenth  century,  it  was  nui  owing  to  the  opposition  arifing 
from  the  sudden  displacement  of  lai>or,  the  interference  with  prerogatives 
and  monopolies,  or  a  conservative  dread  of  innovation  merely,  that  im- 
provement so  long  lingered  on  its  march.  The  general  apathy  of  the 
age.  the  imperfect  and  tardy  interchange  of  knowledge,  the  want  of  a 
stimulating  collision  of  ideas,  and  often  impolitic  legislation,  clogged 
the  wheels  of  projsrress.  The  slow  accumulation  and  insecurity  of  eapital, 
and  its  conflicts  with  labor,  powerfully  impeded  the  snreess  of  industry. 
Ignorance  of  the  true  sources  of  individual  and  national  power  and  wealth, 
and  of  nearly  all  the  principles  of  political  economy,  paralyzed  much  of 
the  industrial  eflort  of  the  times.  "It  is  not  more  than  a  century  ago," 
says  a  modern  author,  "that  even  those  who  had  '  a  great  deal  of  jihilos- 
ophy,'  first  began  to  apply  themselves  'to  observe  what  is  seen  every 
day  exereiHing,  in  the  course  of  human  industry,  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  the  condition  aud  character  of  individuals  and  nations.  The 
properties  of  light  were  ascertained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  long  Ix  fore  men 
were  agreed  upon  the  circumstances  which  delermiued  the  ]iroduction  of 
a  loaf  of  bread;  and  the  return  of  a  comet  after  an  interval  of  seventy-six 
years,  was  pretty  accurately  foretold  by  Vr.  Halley.  when  legislators  were 
in  almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  regularly  brought  as 
many  cabbages  to  Covent  Garden  as  there  were  purchasers  to  denmnd 
them."'  Centuries  were  re(piired,  in  some  instances,  for  the  knowledge 
of  particular  arts  to  travel  into  contiguous  kingdoms,  or  to  be  usefully 
applied.  Thus  the  art  of  making  Glass  wan  known  to  the  Romans  when 
they  conquered  Britain,  aud  was  introduced  into  tlie  island  as  early  as 
GT4  ;  but  gla.si5  did  not  begin  to  be  used  in  windows  there  until  the  Thir- 
teenth century.  It  was  rarely  found  in  windows,  and  was  not  made  in 
England  until  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred 
years  later  before  its  use  became  general ;  and  country  houses  in  Scotland 
were  not  glazed  as  late  as  IGfil.  Plate  glass  was  first  made  in  England 
by  Venetian  artists,  at  Lambeth,  in  lOl'S.  The  manufacture  of  silk  was 
more  than  one  thousand  years  in  traveling  into  England  from  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus.  It  had  been  practiced  four  hundred  years  in  Italy 
before  it  crossed  the  Alps. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ORIOIN  OF  AMEBIOAN  MANUFACTURES  OONTINUSD,  AND  THOSE  IN  YIB- 
OINIA,  TO  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SSYSNTESKTK  OSNTURY,  C0N8n>SBSD. 

The  origin  of  American  Maaofafstares  is  vsoallj  referred  to  a  period 
in  our  history  much  less  remote  than  that  stated  in  the  pievioiis  chapter. 
It  was  not  until  1810,  two  hundred  years  after  the  first  eolonhwtion  of 
Tirgiuia,  that  any  systematic  attempt  was  made  to  collect  general  statis- 
tics of  Manufactures.  The  few  particnlars  which  can  now  be  gathered, 
as  to  the  progress  made  dnring  those  two  centuries,  are  seattwed  through 
numerous  memorials,  local  histories*  records  of  councils,  and  statutes  of 
assemblies.  These  are  neyertheless  interesting  and  instructive,  as  showing 
from  what  feeble  begiimings  our  ancestors  conducted  their  infant  manu- 
factures, through  numerous  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their 
present  success.  Comparing  their  condition,  even  up  to  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  with  the  state  of  productive  industry  in  our  time,  or  with 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  half  century,  in  which  many  new  agencies  • 
of  great  power  have  added  intensity  to  every  form  of  intellectual  and 
material  progress,  the  product  makes  but  a  small  figure  in  the  annals  of 
history.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  their  advance  was  at  that  time 
equally  dow  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Even  at  the  present  day,  many 
countries  which  were  reckoned  elders  in  the  family  of  nations,  ere  the 
ring  of  the  axe  was  heard  in  the  forests  of  America,  are  essentially  less 
independent  in  regard  to  some  produets  of  manufacture,  than  were  the 
American  Colonies  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  Equally  with  the 
sister  arts  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  our  Manufactures  have,  from 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  advanced  with  the  increase  in  popu* 
lation.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice,  in  their  chronological  order,  some 
of  the  early  attempts  to  establish  mannihcturing  industry  in  this  country, 
and  a  few  of  the  encouragements  and  hindrances  which  attended  those 
efforts  during  the  colonial  period,  and  up  to  the  time  when  our  Manufao- 
tnies  first  attained  stability  and  a  commanding  national  importance 

The  first  settlers  in  America  brought  with  them  to  these  shores  n 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  Arts  and  Manufbctures  of  the  parent  countiy. 
Many  of  them,  moreover,  were  accustomed  to  the  comforts,  and  even 
(24) 
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what  were  considered  luxuries  in  that  era  of  civilization.  Their  primary 
wants  in  their  new  homes  wei^  those  of  subsisteacei  shelter,  and  clothing. 
The^  could  only  be  supplied  by  lluir  own  energy  in  subduing  the 
unbroken  forest  and  the  virgin  soil,  which  labors  again  required  for  their 
rudest  exercise  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  mechanical  appli- 
ances. To  obtain  the  means  of  ameliorating  their  condition,  the  colonists, 
whose  only  wealth  was  the  strong  arm  and  the  iron  will,  were  forred  to 
rely  mainly  upon  their  own  unaifirrl  exertions.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  regard  to  the  lirst  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  expatriation 
wa^  n.  Tolimtary  one,  in  behalf  of  their  principles,  which  Jcft  them  without 
that  support  and  patronafre  which  watched  over  the  more  s{)t'culativo 
enterprise  of  the  earlier  and  weuUhier  colonists  of  Southern  Viry:inia. 

The  early  efforts  to  make  settlements  iij)on  the  coasts  of  North  America, 
had  been  stimulated  by  the  accounts  of  the  ;^M'eut  wcallli  that  Spain  had 
drawn  from  the  discoveries  of  gold  in  her  transatlantic  Provinces,  and 
the  London  Company,  which  in  IGO"  lirst  successfully  planted  a  colony  at 
Jamestown,  had  hopes  of  similar  discoveries?.  But  they  seem  also  to  have, 
from  the  first,  contemplated  some  form  of  manufa<  ture.  We  are  in- 
formed by  one  of  her  hi'^torian'?,'  that  in  the  se<  ond  voyage  of  Captain 
Newport  to  the  col«»ny,  in  the  latter  part  of  1G08,  the  Company  sent  out 
in  tlie  siiip — which  hrouffht  also  a  crown  for  the  Sachem  Powhatan,  and 
orders  for  his  •* crownation" — eight  Poles  and  Germans  to  make  Pitch, 
Tar,  (ilass.  Mills,  and  Soap-ashf»s,  which,  he  observes,  had  the  country  l»een 
peopled,  would  have  done  well,  hut  proved  only  a  l)urthen  and  hindrance 
to  the  rest.  After  notieinp  a  voyage  of  exploration  and  for  the  purchase 
of  corn,  and  the  n-tiirn  of  the  vessel  to  Jnm<->to\vn,  he  continues,  "  No 
sooner  were  they  hnided  but  the  president  di.-«j)ersed  as  many  as  were-  al>le, 
some  to  make  gluss,  aud  others  for  pitch,  tar,  and  soap-a>hes.  Leaving 
them  at  the  Fort  under  the  Council's  care  and  oversi;j:ht,  he  himself 
carried  thirty  about  five  miles  do^ui  the  river,  to  learn  to  cut  down  trees, 
viake  clapboards,  and  lie  in  the  woods.'"  The  Council  in  Lotuion, 
complaining  that  no  gold  or  silver  was  sent,  wrote  an  angry  letter 
to  the  president,  threulening  that  if  the  expenses,  £2000,  were  not 

(1)  Stith's  fiiitorj  of  Yirgilli«»  London,  day  than  a  hundred  of  the  rest,  who  must  bo 
17^^,  p.  17.  drove  to  it  by  compalaion.  *  •  iiut  the  Hxcg 

(2)  "Among  ttioM  woro  two  9n4  often  Uiitoiiog  thotr  tender  flog«rt,  tboy 
preptr  gmtltm«itf9tth9UMtMa^y.   Th«M  would,  at  ovorj  third  stroke,  drown  Uio 

were  at  fir>t  -itniDge  diversiona  for  men  of  cehoo?  with  n  round  volley  of  oath?,  to  rcm- 

pleafure.    Yel  tiny  lii  lRfd,  ent,  and  drank,  fly  wiiieh  ein,  the  president  urdi.red  every 

worked  or  played,  only  at  the  pretident  him-  man's  ualh  to  be  recorded,  aud  at  uigtit,  fur 

Mif  did ;  and  all  Cblngt  were  eorried  on  so  ovory  ontb,  to  have  n  enn  of  water  ponrod 

ploMMitlj  tbat  within  a  wsok  thoy  beeamo  down  hit  sleeve,  which  so  washed  and 

liiii«ffr»;  and  thirty  or  fifty  of  those  volun-  drenched  tht-  '  fT'nrliT,  th.»t  inaaborttimo 

tary  gentleuea  would  have  duno  more  in  a  an  oatb  was  nut  h«ard  In  a  week." 
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defrayed  by  the  ship's  return,  they  should  be  deserted.  To  this  letter 
Captain  Smith  returned  "a  plain  and  scholarly  answer"  by  the  ship, 
''which  was  at  length  dispatched  with  the  trials  of  Pilch,  Tar,  Gloss, 
JPranhincense,  and  Soap-aahes,  with  what  wainMc<A  and  clapboard  could 
be  provided."  This  cargo,  of  the  yalne  of  which  we  are  not  informed, 
appears  to  haye  been  the  first  export  made  from  the  British  Colonies  to 
a  foreign  conotry,  with  the  exception  of  a  load  of  sassafras  gathered  near 
Cape  Cod  in  1608,  and  consisted  almost  exclosiTely  of  manu/aciured 
articles,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term. 

The  Glass-house,  he  informs  us,  stood  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from 
Jamestown,  and  though  probably  very  unpretending  in  its  dimensions 
and  appointments,  it  was  donbtless  the  first  manufactory  ever  erected  in 
this  country.*  During  the  next  year  (1009),  in  which  a  new  charter  was 
granted,  we  arc  toM  they  prosecuted  their  business  with  alacrity  and 
success.  They  made  tliree  or  four  "lasts  '  of  tar,  pitch,  and  soap-ashes; 
produced  a  trial  of  glass;  sunk  a  well  in  the  fort;  built  t  vi  nty  houses; 
new  covered  the  church  ;  provided  neta  and  seines  for  hshing;  built  a 
block-house  to  receive  the  trade  of  the  Indians;  thirtv  and  fortv  acres  of 
ground  were  broke  up  and  planted,  etc.  *  *  *  And  for  Iheir  cirr- 
eise  at  leisure  times,  they  made  clapboards  and  wainscot  The  year 
followinff  Sir  Thomas  Gates  testified  before  the  Council  in  London  * 
that  the  country  so  abounded  in  white  mulberry  trees,  that  with  so 
favorable  a  climate  he  believed  it  would  yield  silk  equal  to  Italy;  that 
there  were  divers  minerals,  especially  "iron  oare,"  some  of  which,  having 
been  sent  home,  had  been  lound  to  yield  as  good  iron  as  any  in  the  world  ; 
that  a  kind  of  Hemp  or  Flax  and  Silk  grass  grew  there  naturally,  which 
would  yield  material  for  excellent  cordage,  etc. 

But  the  j)ros])ccts  of  the  country  having",  from  various  causes,  trreatly 
declined,  wiien  Captain  Argall  arrived  as  Governor  in  1617,  be  found  the 
public  buildiutrs  and  works  of  Jamestown  fallen  to  decay,  and  only  five 
habitable  houses  in  the  jduce.  The  people  hud  turned  their  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  tobarco,  and  he  found  the  market-place,  the  streets,  and 
ail  spare  places  planted  with  it    Its  price  was  about  three  shillings  per 

(1)  n«  M  pKtent  grantod  in  B&gland  gnrntHj  titioittod  st  4,MS  Ibt^  hat  TtflM 

for  the  manuracture  of  glnse,  wn?  on  22(1  much  according  to  the  article,  aad  in  dUbr- 

M«y,  1623,  to  Sir  Robert  IMun.-ell,  fur  "  a  eiit  countries.   A  In^t  of  pitch,  tM>  or  MhMi 

method  of  making  glafs  with  nna,  coal,  pit  is  about  fourteen  barrels. 

«ttd,  or  aoj  other  ftiot  not  being  timW  or  (S)  Tho  Colony,  »t  thto  timo,  oontttted  of 

wood."    OlMi  bottloi  and  window-glMi  SOO  ponongy  bnl  wm  lawouod  mob  after  to 

were  flr^t  mado  tbON  itt  U57,  Mid  pl«<0-  500. 

glass  in  1673.  (4)  A  True  Dcclartition  of  Virginia,  1610. 

(2)  A  "  last,"  according  (o  MrCuUuch,  is  Furce'a  Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  iiL 
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poimd,  at  wbieh  price  it  was  fixed  shortly  after  by  the  gOTemor's  edicts 

under  penalty  of  three  years  slavery  to  the  Colony. 

On  the  17th  of  May,  1620,  a  meeting  of  the  Company  was  called  in 
LoQdon,  at  which  many  persons  of  the  highe^^t  distinction  joined  the 
enterprise  and  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  whose  term  of  office  as  treasarcr  of 
the  Company  had  just  expired,  made,  we  are  told,  "  a  long  and  handsome 
speech"  on  the  affairs  of  the  Colony.  He  stated  the  means  he  had  taken 
to  torn  the  attention  of  the  colonists  from  tobacco  to  other  more  useful 
and  necessary  commodities.  That  for  this  purpose  one  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  bad  been  sent  to  set  np  three  iron-nyork^ s  that  direction;^  had 
been  given  for  making  cordage,  aa  well  as  hemp  and  flax,  and  more 
eq>ecially  silk  grass,  which  grew  there  naturally  in  great  abundance,  and 
was  found  upon  experiment  to  make  the  best  cordage  and  line  in  the 
world.  Each  family  was  oMered  to  set  one  hundred  plants  of  it,  and  the 
governor  himself  five  thousand.  They  had  also  been  adyised  to  nuiko 
pit)  h,  tar,  pot  and  soap-ashes^ and  timber  for  shipping,  masts,  planks,  and 
boards,  etc.,  for  which  purpose  men  and  materials  had  been  sent  over  for 
erecting  sundry  mtoing^ills.^  The  cultivation  of  mulberry-trees  and 
sOk  was  strongly  recommended,  and  the  king,  for  the  second  time,  hod 
famished  silk-worm  seed  of  the  best  sort,  from  his  own  store ;  and  as 
grapes  of  excellent  quality  were  a  natural  production,  several  skillful  viuc- 
growei^,  with  abundance  of  vine  slips,  had  been  sent ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
gall-works,  which  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  decay,  were  restored  and 
set  up,  and  that  there  were  now  hopes  of  such  plenty  as  not  only  to  serve 
the  Colony  for  the  present^  but  also  shortly  to  sapply  the  great  fishery  on 
the  American  coasts.  * 

Ample  provision,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  principal  useful  arts  in  Virginia,  as  the  following  list  of 
the  tradesmen  whom  it  was  designed  to  transfer  thither  will  show :  viz., 
"  Husbandmen,  Gardners,  Brewers,  Bakers,  Sawyers,  Carpenters,  Joyners, 
Shipwrights,  Boatwrights,  Ploughwrighta,  Millwrights,  Masons,  Turners, 
Smiths  of  all  sorts,  Coopers  of  all  sorts,  Weavers,  Tanners,  Potters, 
Fowlers,  Fish-hook-makers,  Netmakers'  Shoemakers,  Eopemakers, 


(1)  It  If  pnibabla  Ibat  bo  Mv-nllt  wm 

erected  thus  early,  linee  in  1649  it  was  stated 
that  tt«aw.mill  wa*  mucli  w;in^oil  there.  See 
pmg0  31.  Saw-mills  were  not  erected  Id 
England  tnntil  tamnkj  ytkn  Ifttor.  Tei  U  wm 
■toted  iB  Jotjr  fsnoving,  that  In  ftdditkm  to 
those  tent  in  the  spring  to  erect  MW-tDills, 
there  arc  lately  com*'  from  TIftmbnrg  divers 
workmen,  verj  skiillul,  to  be  tent  in  the 
MStlhfpb 

(3)  fitith,  Book  It.,  9.  ITS.  *'For  ol^" 


njM  Iho  orlginol  roeord,  **wdwt  lo  glroa 
fvr  noklog  itio  abundance,  ati<l  after  tbo 
manner  of  tho«e  hotter  climntcs,  wliii  li  may 
prove  a  great  help  to  enrich  the  planto- 
tiOll/' 

(S)  In  mpoet  to  tlio  Uat  two,  tho  Ylrgtnim 

adventarers  seem  to  hare  been  ni'<r*<  |ir>>vl- 
dent  than  those  of  Plymouth,  for  fuur  v«'ars 
after  this  (1621)  ^k-hookt,  and  seiner,  uuU 
Btta  won  miieh  w»nl«d  In  tbat  Colon/. 
Window,  ta  hit  *'  Oood  Nowi  for  Now  Kof - 
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THemakers,  Edgc4ool-maker8»  Brickmaken^  Bricklayers,  Dressers  of 
Uempe  and  Flax,  Lime-bamers,  Lcther-dressers,  Men  ekilifui  in  vines. 
Men  for  iron-works,  Men  skillful  in  mines."  Of  the  character  of  these» 
says  the  old  chronicle  :^  "  The  men  lately  sent  have  been,  most  of  them, 
choice  men,  borne  and  bred  up  to  labor  and  industry  ;  out  of  DeTonshira 
about  one  luindred  men  brought  up  to  husbandry ;  out  of  ^Vanrickshire 
and  Stnn'ordshire  abova  one  hundred  and  ten  ;  and  out  of  Sussex  abont 
forty,  all  framed  to  iron-u}orke8,  etc."  Among  the  natural  commodities 
enumerated  in  the  same  Tract,  are  "  cotton-wooll  and  suger-canes,  all  of 
which  may  there  also  be  had  in  abundance,  with  an  infinity  of  othermore. "  * 

As  much  as  possible  to  discourage  the  use  and  cultiTation  of  tobacco,* 
several  other  branches  of  induBtry  were  encouraged  ;  and  to  promote  eUU 
further  the  culture  of  silk,  a  person  skillful  in  the  business  was  sent  over 
from  the  king's  own  garden  at  Oatlands  to  instruct  others  in  it.  Others 
were  expected  from  France ;  and  to  give  full  instruction  in  it,  a  French 
treatise  on  the  subject  was  translated  by  one  of  the  Company,  printed  at 
Ita  expense,  and  sent  over  in  sufficient  numbers  for  distribution.  In  ref- 
erence to  the  iroU'Worki  above  alluded  to,  Beverley,  in  hia  History  of 
Yir-j-Hiin  after  noticing  several  appropriations  of  the  BurgeiBses,  the  first 
Colonial  Assembly  ever  held  in  America,  who  met  the  gOTemor  nud 
Oouneil  in  May,  1620,  observes,  "  Many  of  the  people  became  very  indus* 
trions,  and  be^an  to  vie  one  with  another  in  planting,  building,  and  other 
improvements.  A  mlt-work  was  set  up  at  Cape  Charlea  on  the  Eastern 
shore,  and  an  iron-vjork  at  Falling  Creek  in  Jamestown  River,  where  they 
mode  proof  of  good  iron  ore,  nud  brought  the  whole  work  so  near  a  per- 
fet  titjn  that  they  writ  word  to  the  Company  in  London  that  they  did  not 
doubt  but  to  finish  the  work,  and  have  plentiful  provision  of  iron  for  them 
by  the  next  Easter."* 

In  1621,  three  of  the  master- workmen  having  died,  the  Company  sent 
over  Mr.  John  Berkeley  with  his  son  Maurice,  who  were  commended  as 
very  skillful  in  that  way,  with  twenty  other  experienced  workmen.*  On 

lud,"  Mji,  "  F«r  tlioagh  oar  b«jf  and  vatfon  flf  Cotton  la  Ih*  TFallod  StatM  d«- 
«nok«  art  UXk  of  Imib  and  otlior  flih,  yot  aorvti  oonfliomonktloii.  This  yoar  the  loeit 


for  want  of  iBt  and  strong  seines  and  other  were  planted  as  an  experiment,  and  flu'ir 

netting,  they,  for  the   most   purt,   brake  plentiful  comin)^  up  was  at  that  earij  day  a 

tbruugb  and  carried  ail  awajr  befure  tbeiu."  subject  of  iniereet  in  Amorica  and  Kng- 

If  fboy  had  bad  thew,  thoy  eonld  liaidly  laad." 

bava  attffMrod  so  much  for  want  of  food.       (3)  "Against  which/'  enya  Stith,  <'tbal 

Young's  " Chroniolaa  of  P^moatb,"  pp.  171  Solomon  nf  England  (King  James)  wrot«  a 

and  294.  treaiitte  ouiitled  'A  Counterblasto  to  lo- 

(1)  A  DeoUraUoo  of  the  State  of  Virsini^  baooo.' " 

l«3e.  Fona^i  CoIL»  toL  ilL  No.  5.  (4)  Hliloiy  of  TirglBl%  p.  36. 

(2)  Ibid.  p.  4.  Mr.  Bancroft,  toI.  i.  p.      (5)  8tlth. 
anno  16S1,  obMcraa:  <'Ibo  flnt  ooltU 
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the  22d  of  May  following,  the  plan  of  a  genfTrtI  massacre  was  put  in 
executioo  bv  the  Indians,  of  whom  all  fears  had  1<m'  some  time  b«en  laid 
aside,  and  Berkeley  with  all  his  workmen  and  people,  except  one  boy  and 
a  girl,  who  managed  to  hide  themselves  and  escape,  were  cut  off,  with 
others,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  forty-seven.  The  iron-works 
and  the  glass-house  were  entirely  demoli^ilied  and  the  preparations  lor 
th"  manufacture  of  other  commodities  were  aljaadoned.*  That  the  iron- 
work on  Falling  Creek  had  really  gone  into  operation  appears  from  fur- 
ther reference  to  it  by  Beverley.  "The  iron,"  he  says,  "proved  reason- 
ably good ;  but  before  they  got  into  the  body  of  the  mine,  the  people 
were  cut  oflf  in  that  fatal  massacre,  and  the  proj«'ct  has  never  been  set  on 
foot  since,  till  of  late  ;  but  it  has  not  had  its  full  trial  *  *  ♦  * 
**  The  su[»erinteudent  of  this  iron-work  also  discovered  a  vein  of  lead  ore, 
Avhich  h<  kei»t  private,  and  made  use  of  it  to  furnish  all  the  neit,dibors 
with  bullets  and  shot.  But  he  being  cut  off  with  the  rest,  and  the  secret 
not  haviu*^  been  communicated,  the  lead  mine  could  never  after  be  found, 
till  Colonel  B(jyd,  some  few  years  ago,  prevailed  with  an  Indian,  uurler 
pretense  of  hunting,  to  give  him  a  sign  Ijy  dropping  his  tomahawk  at  the 
place,  Qve  not  daring  publicly  to  discover  it,  for  fear  of  being  murdered.) 
The  sign  was  ace oixii ugly  given,  and  the  Company  at  that  time  found 
several  pieces  of  good  lead  ore  upon  the  surface  of  the  groutid,  aud 
marked  the  trees  thereabouts.  Notwithstanding  which.  I  know  not  by 
what  witchcraft  it  happens,  but  no  mortal  to  thi>  day  could  ever  liud  that 
place,  though  it  be  upon  part  of  the  eoloueriS  owu  possessions.  And  so 
it  rests  till  time  and  thicker  settlement  discovers  it."»  Tiiis  mine  was 
sabsequeutly  rediscovered,  and  lead  obtained  from  it  nut  many  years  ago. 

The  use  of  Iron,  notwithstanding  its  high  antiquity — furnaces  for  ex- 
tracting the  metal  from  its  ores,  aud  its  manufacture  into  swords,  knives, 
etc.,  being  assigned  to  a  j)eriod  before  the  time  of  Moses — seems  to  have 
been  nnkuowu  to  the  Indians  generally,  although  gold  aud  coj^per  were 
kjiuwn  to  those  of  Mexico  before  the  discovery  of  that  country  }>y  tlie 
}]uroi>eans.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact,  as  stated  liy  McCulloch, 
that  "  iron,  thouy:h  tlie  most  common,  is  the  most  diflieult  of  all  the 
metals  to  obtam  iu  a  Btate  lit  for  use  j  aud  the  discovery  of  the  method 

(1)  It  Id  a  earioas  ciroamtUttw,  that  of  w1iteb«  thovgh  of  M  Vftifc  importanM  to 

mhnni  the  satno  tlino  that  the  ^nvitfea  in  tho  world  as  the  former  rrtin  to  Virginia, 

Virginia  were  pnttiog  an  end  to  thi^i  ''good  wast,  iiko  the  latter,  not  again  nri?«d  for 

projoot^  tar  tb«  maoafactara  of  iron,  an  ig-  about  one  hundred  jears. 

soimot  nth  la  BnglftBd  dMtroyed  tlia  w«rki  (f )  Th«  mrlval  of  tho  Iron-Miiiift«tttra 

of  Bdward  Lord  Dndloj,  for  iho  Kinelting  of  alluded   to   took  plooo  Oiboal  tilO  JW 

iron  ore  with  pit  coal  by  bi^  iic»vly-iU8C0T-  1712-15. 

eretl  procesa,  patented  in  1021 ;  and  the  OM  (3)  Bororlejr. 
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of  working  it  seeait  to  him  boon  pottorior  to  the  use  of  gold,  silTer,  and 
copper."  • 

Kotwithf^tnnding  several  attempte  to  divert  the  people  from  the  cnlti- 
Tation  of  tobacco,  80  pvofitabic  had  the  basiness  become  tbroDgh  the 
Increased  prodnctiveness  nnder  the  impiOTed  coltiTation  by  the  spade, 
commenced  in  1611,  and  the  increased  conaomptlon  and  price  in  Europe, 
that  in  1621,  store-houses  and  factors  were  established  at  Middlebnrgh 
and  Floshing,  and  fifty-five  thoosand  pounds  were  exported  to  Holland, 
bnt  none  to*  England.  ^  The  year  following  they  made  sixty-rix  thoa* 
Bfind  pounds,  and  in  1639  the  Assembly  ordered  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
Colony  made  in  that  and  the  two  sooeeeding  years  to  be  destroyed,  except 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thoosand  pounds,  in  due  proportion  for  enrh 
planter.  For  several  years  preceding  the  BcTolution,  the  exports  of 
tobacco  from  Yirp:inia  were  about  the  same  annoallj  as  in  1621.  The 
instmctionB  brought  by  Sir  Francis  Wyatt  to  his  government  in  the  latter 
year  were,  to  withdraw  attention  from  tobacco,  and  to  direct  it  to  com, 
wine,  silk,  and  others  already  mentioned ;  to  the  making  of  oil  of  tooinuto, 
and  employing  the  apothecaries  in  distillation ;  and  searching  the  coantrj 
for  minerals,  djM,  goms,  drags,  and  the  like.  A  fund  was  also  subscribed 
for  a  glaaa-famace  to  make  beads,  which  were  the  current  coin  with  the 
Indians ;  and  one  Captain  Norton,  with  some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent 
oyer  for  that  purpose.'  The  next  year  a  master  shipwright,  named  Bar* 
let,  and  twenty-five  men,  were  sent  to  build  ships  and  boats. 

In  1623,  Alderman  Johnson,  in  justification  of  himself  and  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  who  had  been  charged  with  ruining  the  Colony  •  daring  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  latter  eiidiug  in  1619,  drew  up  an  account,  in  which 
be  states,  among  other  evidences  of  its  prosperity  in  that  time,  that 
barks,  pinnaces,  shallops,  barges,  and  other  boats,  were  built  in  the 
country  ;  bat  some  of  his  statements  seem  to  have  been  questioned  by  the 
Assembly.^ 

(1)  This  wn;  in  ooDseqnenoe  of  tbo  impost  por  lb. ;  bard  pitch  and  roiin,  ench,  5«.  pw 
which  had  boca  laid  npoo  tobacco.  Spanish  cnU;  madder,  40«. ;  coarso,  2S«.  per  owU} 
tobacco  fold  about  th'u  time,  we  are  told,  at  woad,  from  12«.  to  20«.  per  cwU;  oniao-sdodr 
rtgliteMi  ahlUiiige  per  pound,  white  lhak  ef  49$,  par  «iri.;  omU  fbr  vbiiM,  IS*,  lo  B£  • 
▼irginlft  wu  llmiud  in  th«  OoloDj  to  thftt  plM« ;  potMlwi,  from  ISi.  to  14*.,  wbieh  w«n 
shillings,  and  tho  duty  was  tho  sarao  upon  in  IR  jO,  '.'.j.*.  to  40i».  pt-r  cwt.;  sonp-aohi^s.  <St. 
both.  The  foUowiag  was  the  valuation  uf  a  to  S«.  pur  cwL ;  cLc.  A  maii'i)  labor  wiu  Lhen 
few  articles,  growing  or  to  be  had  ia  the  oompnted  at  tea  poandfl  atg.  por  annam. 
ColoBj  in  1621,  vis.  t  liroa,  ttn  pennda  itw^      (S)  Slith. 

ling  par  (on;  lilk  ooddet,  2t.  M,  per  lb. ;       (3)  At  the  end  of  twelre  yean,  the  OoBp 

imw  Bilk,  13*.  id.  per  lb.,  which  rose  In  1660  pnny  bad  expended  £80,000,  and  wpr« 
to  25a.  .md  2$<.  per  lb. ;  lilk-graM  for  cord-  £4,000  in  debt,  and  the  Colon/  onljf  num. 
ago,  &d.  per  lb. ;  hemp,  from  1dii»  to  J 


ttw L  J  §MX,  lh»ai  to  SSa.  par  owt.;  oofd-  (i)  "But  in  Um  midtt  of  thnm  tnra1)l«s 
aga^  SOi^  to  24f.  par  ewk  j  aacfan  moott,  Stf.  and  alnmu,''aaja  Mr.  Batli|,aBdar  fUi  dnli^ 
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To  promote  the  silk  culture,  the  Logislatare  of  Virginia  in  ir.23 
ordered  all  settlers  to  plant  mulberry  trees,  and  ia  1656,  passed  an  act 
imposing  a  fine  on  every  planter  who  shoald  not  have  at  least  one  mul- 
berry tree  to  every  ten  acres  of  land.  In  1651,  premiums  were  offerd  for 
its  encouragement ;  and  it  is  said  that  Cliarks  II.  wore,  at  his  coronation 
in  ](»6l,  a  robe  and  hose  of  Virginia  silk,  the  art  of  wcaying  which  was 
intruiiuced  into  England  in  1(>20.  Sir  WilUara  Berkeley,  the  governor, 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  England,  u\nm  the  lUstoratiuji,  r  arried  his 
majesty's  pressing  instructions  for  encouraging  tlie  people  in  ilushnndry 
and  Manufactures,  but  more  especially  to  promote  silk  and  vineyards. 
The  C(jrapany  had  established  a  vineyard  in  the  Colony  previous  to  1620, 
and  a  few  years  after  sent  out  a  number  of  Fn-neh  and  Italian  Hgnerom*, 
"who,  thronirh  bad  management,  were  unsuccessfnl.  Wines  were  made  iu 
tlie  Colony  in  1647  l^y  a  Captin'n  Broeas  ;  and  in  16.')I,  premiums  were 
alno  offen-d  for  its  encouragement  as  well  as  fur  that  of  hrnip  ;  and  in  1657, 
for  flux  also,  both  whi<'h  latter  were  annually  grown,  spun,  and  woven 
by  Caittaiu  Matthews  of  that  State,  prior  to  1648.^  In  1662,  an  edict 
of  Virginia  required  each  poll  to  raise  annnally  nnd  manufacture  six 
pounds  of  linen  thread.  The  mamifacture  decUucd  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  premiums. 

A  tract  entitled,  "A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"'  published  in 
London  in  1649,  states,  that  "they  had  three  thousand  sheep,  six  public 
brewdiouses,  but  most  brew  their  own  beer,  strong  and  good  ;  that  indigo 
begun  to  be  planted  and  throve  wonderfully  well,  from  which  their  hope^ 
are  great  to  gain  the  trade  of  it  from  the  Mogul's  country,  and  to  oupply 
all  Christendom;  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  had  so  increased  that  it 
had  fallen  in  price  to  three  pence  a  pound  ;  that  they  produced  much  llax 
and  hemp ;  that  iron  ore  was  abundant,  and  had  been  tried  and  proved 
good ;  and  that  an  iron-work  erected  would  be  as  much  as  a  silver  mine ; 
that  they  had  l.nir  wind-mills  and  five  water-mills  to  grind  corn,  bcside-4 
many  horse-mills  ;  that  a  saw-mill  was  much  wanted  to  gaw  boards,  inas- 
much as  one  mill  driven  by  water  will  do  as  much  as  twenty  sawyers; 
that  they  make  tar  and  pitch,  of  which  there  was  abundadt  material,  aa 


"the  Mtuet  wen  not  sUect  For  in  (bLa 
tini«  Hr.  Otorge  Saadiyif  (h«  OoaiipMi]r*t 
Traftfttiwr    Tirglaia,  madt  hit  tnaalnlion 

of  OptfPt  Metnmorpkote*,  a  Tary  laudable 
p«rfurmaQce  for  tb«  Uibm."  Iq  reUUon  to 
thi«  parfbrnanMif  llr*  Mtraa,  In  lila  *'  Cob- 
tribntioM  toward  a  Hiatotjr  of  Anorleaa 

IiiC(;r.itur«,"  r«inark$,  "It  is  curious  that  the 

first  S,  "'k  if-ritlftt,  rtnd  fhu  fir;-"t  bauk  printrd 
io  nimiis  uow  ihe  Uuiicd  aiaUiJi,  were  lu 


Terse,  the  one  beiog  Sandy^  Tran»iation  of 
(Mtffl  MHamMTjlkum,  ilia  ollior  lha  Bug 
Ptalm  Book,  worki  widely  different  in  eh«r> 

ftcter,  ami  jot  somewhnt  prophetic  of  the 
prncticai  taste  of  the  future  oation  lo  whoso 
•artj  Illaraij  ooakibatioas  they  belong."— 
SVidtwi^*  Omith  lo  Amtricmt  LUtrutw. 

(1 )  Patent  Offloe  Report,  1S53,  201. 

(2)  Fom'e  CoUaotion  of  Inoti,  toL  iL 
No.  d. 
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well  as  for  pot  and  pearl-ashes;  that  all  kinds  of  tradesmen  lived  well 
tliere,  and  gained  much  by  tlicir  labors  and  arts  as  turners,  potters, 
coopers,  to  make  all  kinds  of  earthen  and  wooden  vessels;  sawyers,  car- 
penters, tjle-makers,  boatwrights,  tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  fiBhenneo, 
and  the  like." 

At  what  time  j^recisely  this  want  of  a  saw-niill  was  gnpplied  docs  not 
appear,  but  Ed.  Williams  published  in  London  in  1650,  a  small  tract  con- 
taining an  "  Explication  of  the  saw-raill  or  eng^ine  wherewith,  by  foree  of 
a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed."  It  was  accomj)anied 
Ijy  an  engraving,  and  contained  some  ingpni  us  iaoditieaiiun-  of  the  mill 
as  tlien  used  in  Norway.  Substituting  weights  for  the  tootlietl  wliecls 
which  niove<l  t)ie  carriage  in  the  former,  which  done,  he  says  "the  in- 
genious ariisi  may  easily  convert  the  same  to  an  instrnment  of  threshing 
wheat.'  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  other  as  profitable  uses.''  All  this 
he  proposed  to  make  very  useful  in  Virginia.*  Thi.s  mill  is  said  to  have 
differed  Utile  except  in  the  use  of  less  iron  from  many  to  be  seen  within 
a  very  few  years  iu  parts  of  the  country  in  our  day. 

In  an  earlier  pamphlet,  or  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same,  by  this 
writer  (published  the  same  year),'  he  holds  gut  to  the  adventurers  in  a 


(1)  Thtt  pnottot  «r  ItmmIAv  oat  grain  hj 
homf— ftnd  aometimefl  bj  «x«ii,  alter  the 

manner  of  the  unt-l-'nts — was  goneralty  prac* 
tic«d  on  tho  peuioMula  of  th«  ChMapeak* 
Bay  M  lato  M  1790.  Homiv  bomvtr,  w«ff« 
pvrfMiwI;  and  th«  »dvwitagw  oflUs  mode 
over  that  by  the  flail,  as  asod  in  Uio  North- 
ern States  and  England  at  that  time,  were, 
that  an  entirtt  crop  could  be  beaten  out  in  a 
tvw  dftjf,  tbiu  NOterlBg  II  fnm  tht  i»T«gw 
of  tho  fly*  whieih  prevailed  tlMn^  and  alio 
from  thiei  fi,  and  having  it  earlier  ready  for 
market.  Three  tboasaod  bushels  could  be 
secured  thos  in  ton  daji,  whioh  would  tm> 
1»loj  flv*  m«n  «no  hnndnd  daji  with  tiin 
(tail.  Treading  flours  were  lOmoliinMallUt- 
ed  from  field  to  (i>-hi,  but  a  permanent  floor 
of  good  waxy  cartb,  which  became  smooth, 
hard,  and  glosBy  by  nae,  was  preferred.  The 
floor*  wero  mode  from  for^  to  on*  Imndrod 
nnd  thirty  feet  diameter,  asnally  sixty  to 
one  hundred,  witli  n  y>'>Jh  or  track  nt  the 
outer  ciroumforonce  iwulve  to  fourteen  feet 
wide,  on  whioh  tb*  shoaT**  wer*  laid;  and 
they  wore  nsaelly  f)»n«*d  ronnd,  •onetime* 
with  an  otjter  and  inner  fenoe.  The  horses 
were  Ic  1  roun-l  by  halt«r?,  in  rank?  equi- 
distant from  each  other,  and  at  a  sober  trot. 


Tbni,  fear  tank*  woold  proierv*  th*  xela- 

tire  position  of  the  four  main  arms  of  a 
wheel,  or  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.  This  method  was  then  beliered 
by  some  to  be  prefenWo  to  any  known  mod* 
of  Ihreehinf  grain.  It  i*  prohahlo  the  tfareeh- 
ing-maching  has  rendered  it  obnoletc  by  thi; 
time,  —  Re©  Amt-n'mn  Mu$eum,  vvl.  vii.  p.  64. 

(2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  Append.  306. 

(3)  Th*  till*  of  Ihi*  onrion*  Tolnmo  mn* 
thus:  **TinaiaTA,  more  ofpeeially  the  South- 
em  part  thereof,  richly  and  tnily  valued; 
vis.,  the  fertile  Carolana  and  no  le?s  excel- 
lent Isle  of  Hoanoak,  of  latitude  frum  thirty, 
on*  to  thiyl7-ieT*n  d*gr**i  j  relntlttg  tb* 
m**M  of  raysing  infinite  profits  to  the  ad- 
Tcntnrcrs  and  planters.  The  second  edi- 
tion, with  addition  of  the  disooTery  of  silk- 
wormi,  with  their  benefit,  and  in  planting 
of  mnlherry  trot*;  aim,  tho  dnming  of  vin** 
for  the  rich  trade  of  making  wiiu':'  in  Vir- 
ginia; together  with  the  making  of  the  pnw- 
mill,  Tory  useful  in  Virginia  for  catting 
timh«rtBd  elaphoaid  to  bnUd  withal;  and 
ito  oonvonion  to  many  as  profltobl*  v«e*: 
by  E.  W.  Gent,  London,  Ifi'iO."  The  ao. 
eoiint  of  the  eaw-miil  he  promises  soon  to 
publish. 
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Style  of  glowing  description  the  immense  profit  to  be  derived  from  the 
Colonies,  and  recommends  their  encouragement  by  government  as  a 
means  oi  getting  rid  of  criminals  from  the  kingdom,  a  plan  already 
adopted  by  King  James  some  years  preTionsly,  and  which  afterward  proved 
a  sonrce  of  great  detriment  to  the  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  colo- 
nists as  well  as  to  their  indastry.  "  It  mXi  be,^  he  says,  moreover,  "  to  this 
commonwealth  a  standing  full  magazine  of  wheat,  rice,  cole-seed,  rape- 
seed,  flax,  cotton,  salt,  potashes,  sope-ashes,  sugars,  wines,  silks,  olires, 
etc.''  In  regard  to  Iron  be  says :  "  Neether  does  Yirgima  jield  to  any 
other  proTince  wliatsoeTer  In  excellency  and  plenty  of  this  care :  and  I 
cannot  promise  to  myself  any  other  than  extraordinary  soocesse  and  gaine 
if  this  Boble  and  nedUl  staple  be  but  Tigironsly  followed.**  He  eomparea 
Yirginia  with  Persia  and  China  in  regard  to  climate  and  productions, 
allowing  the  latter  no  adyaatage  bnt  in  their  antiquity ;  and  in  reference  to 
the  silk  grass  already  mentioned  he  says :  "  For  what  concerns  the  Flax 
of  China,  that  we  may  not  lose  the  smalleBt  circumstance  of  parallell  with 
Yirginia,  Nature  herselfe  hath  enriched  this  her  bosome  faTonrite  with  a 
Tolnntary  plant  which  by  art,  industry  and  transplantation  may  be  mnlti- 
plied  and  improved  to  a  degree  of  as  plentifnU  bnt  more  excellent  nature, 
which  becanse  of  its  accession  to  the  quality  of  silke  wee  entitle  sllke  grass; 
of  this  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  snbstantial  and  rich  peece  of  Grogaine 
made  and  presented  to  her.  Of  this  Mr.  Porey,  in  his  discovery  of  the 
great  river  Chamonoak,  to  the  south  of  James  River,  delivers  a  relation 
as  of  iBitoite  quantity  covering  the  surface  of  a  vast  forest  of  pine  trees, 
being  rixty  miles  in  length." 

In  reference  to  these  early  attempts  to  establish  the  manufacturing 
arts,  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks:  "The  budness  which  occupied  the  first 
session  under  the  written  constitution  (1621)  related  chiefly  to  the 
.  encouragement  of  domestic  indnstiy ;  and  the  culture  of  silk  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  assembly.  But  kgislutiun,  though  it  can 
favor  industry,  cannot  create  it  When  soil,  men,  and  circumstances  com- 
bine  to  render  manufacture  desirable,  legislation  can  protect  the  infancy 
of  enterprise  against  the  unequal' competiton  with  established  skill  The 
culture  of  silk,  long,  earnestly  and  frequently  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  yirginia,  is  snccessfully  pursued  only  where  a  superiority  of  labor 
exists  in  a  redundant  population.  In  America  the  first  wants  of  h'fe  left 
no  labor  without  a  demand.  Silk-worms  could  not  be  cared  for  when 
every  comfort  of  household  existence  required  to  be  created.  Still  less 
was  the  successfnl  cultivation  of  the  vine  possible.''  He  regards  it  as  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  their  attention  was  turned  from  such  efforts^ 
to  the  more  profitaUe  one  of  cultivating  tobacco.  Of  the  prosperity  of 
the  colony  a  few  years  later  he  writes :  Possessed  of  security  and  great 
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abundance  of  land,  a  free  market  for  their  staple,  and  practienlly  all  the 
rights  of  an  independent  state,  haring  England  for  its  gaardian  ap:ainst 
foreign  oppresaion  rather  than  Its  mler,  the  colonists  enjoying  all  the 
prosperity  which  a  virgin  soU,  equal  laws  and  general  uniformity  of 
condition  conid  bestow,  their  numbers  increased ;  the  cottages  were 
filled  with  children,  as  the  ports  were  with  ships  and  emigrants.  At 
Christmas,  1640,  there  were  trading  in  Virginia,  ten  ships  from  London, 
two  from  Bristol,  twelve  Hollanders,  and  seven  from  New  England. 
The  nnmher  of  colonists  was  already  twenty  thousand." 

In  1662  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures,  prizes  were  offered 
for  the  best  specimens  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  and  a  reward  of  fifty 
pounds  of  tob^o  was  given  for  each  pound  of  silk.  It  was  enjoined 
npon  every  person  to  plant  mulberry  trees  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  acres  of  land  he  held.  Tan-houses  were  erected,  with  "curriers  and 
shoemakers  attached,"  one  in  each  county,  at  its  own  expense,  at  which 
hides  were  received  at  a  fixed  price  and  shoes  sold  at  rates  prescribed  by 
statute  :  and  to  encourage  the  salt-works  of  Colonel  Scarborough  on  the 
Eastern  Shore,  the  importation  of  salt  into  that  county  was  prohibited. 
Rewards  were  appointed  in  proportion  to  their  tonnage  of  all  vessels 
built,  and  all  fees  and  duties  payable  to  such  j^hipping  were  remitted. 
The  duty  imposed  upon  tobacco  by  Cromwell  (1652),*  and  reenacted  at 
the  Restoration,  so  embarrassed  this  trade,  thnt  in  1GG6  new  efforts  were 
made  to  introduce  Manufacture;^.  Earh  county  was  ordered  to  set  up  a 
loom  at  the  public  expense;  tlie  rewards  for  silk  were  renewed,  and 
severe  penalties  impoMwl  for  nejrleetiiisi:  flax,  hemp,  etc.'  Sir  Edaniiid 
Andros,  governor  in  ir)92,  we  ore  informed,  greatly  eneoiiraged  Manu- 
factures; in  his  time  fulling-mills  were  set  up  by  act  of  Assembly,  and  he 
also  '*  trave  particular  marks  of  Ins  favor  toward  the  ])ropagation  of 
cotton,  which  since  his  time  has  been  miich  nej^leeted."  Of  his  successor 
Governor  Nicholson  (1G98),  it  is  foniplttiued  that,  "instead  of  encour- 
aging Manufactures,  he  sent  over  inhuman  and  unreasonable  memorials 
against  them:  viz.  That  while  he  represented  their  tobacco  crops  as 
insuflicient,  from  its  low  price,  to  })rocure  them  clothing,  he  recommended 
rarliament,  "  to  pass  an  act  forbidding  the  plantations  to  make  their  own 
clothing,"  which,  in  other  words,  is  desiring  a  charitable  law  that  the 
planter  shall  go  naked.* 

But  manufacturing  enterprise  seems  also  to  have  been  less  congenial 

(1)  Ibis  seems  to  bare  been  the  oom-  (S)  Bererley,  p.  82.  There  can  l>c  no 
iDeneenent  of  the  syitem  of  iatwftmw  doubt  that  tbo  injadielous  policy  of  Qrcoi 
with  American  trftde  aad  ■■aaHMtoreSt  Brttain  wma  mnoii  loflttoaeod  by  tbo  rcpro- 

(2)  Boforloy  p,  6S.  MBtirtloiis  of  b«r  Goloniol  gorofnon. 
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to  the  Yirfrinia  culonisls  thnn  to  those  of  New  England ;  and  the  former 
continued  long;  uluiost  eutircly  (Icjx  ndeiit  upon  Enpland  for  their  clothing 
and  other  supplies,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  their  great 
staple  Tobacco,  althonirh  not  wanting-  in  the  raw  materials,  iron,  flax, 
hemp,  silk,  wool,  leather,  ete.,  whieh  usually  ineite  to  such  undertakings. 
So  .cToat  was  their  (lejx'udenee,  that  Ik-verley.  v.  'k,  ])ublished  in  1705, 
rcproarhfully  laments  tlu?  sad  defection  of  his  countrymen  from  tlic  haMts 
of  industry  which  he  had  commended  in  tin;  lirst  settlers,  and  the  in- 
disposition of  the  assemblies  to  gi?e  that  eneourau^enu-nt  which  they  had 
formerly  bestowed.  "  They  have  their  clothing  of  all  sorts  from  Kiiirland, 
as  linen,  woolen  and  silk,  hat,**  and  leather.  Yet  flax  and  lump  grow 
nowhere  in  tlie  world  better  than  there.  Their  shnep  yield  ^j-ood  increase 
and  bear  good  fleeces ;  but  they  shear  them  only  to  cool  them.  The 
mulberry  tree,  whose  leaf  is  the  prctper  food  t>f  the  ^ilkwo^nl,  prows  there 
like  a  weed,  and  ;<iIkwonns  have  been  observed  to  thrive  extremely  and 
without  any  hazard.  The  very  furs  that  their  liat>  are  made  of  perhaps  go 
first  from  thence  ;  and  most  of  their  bides  lie  and  rot,  or  are  made  !i«c  of 
only  for  coverin?^  dry  goods  in  a  leaky  house.  Indeed,  some  few  hides 
with  much  ado  are  tanned  and  made  into  servants'  shoes,  but  at  so 
careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  dou't  cure  to  bny  them  if  they  can  get 
others;  and  snnniimes  ]»erliaps  a  better  manager  than  ordinary  will 
Toueh-afc  to  make  a  j>air  nf  breeches  of  a  deer  skin.  Nny  they  are  such 
abominable  ill  husbands,  that  though  their  country  be  overrun  with  wood 
yet  they  have  all  their  wooden  ware  from  England  ;  their  cabinets,  chairs, 
tiibles,  stiMiln,  cheaU,  boxes,  cart  wheels  and  all  other  tliiuL''^,  even  so 
much  as  their  bowls  md  birchen  brooms,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  their 
laziness." 

As  a  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  he  assiirns,  in  addition  to  their 
want  of  concentration  iu  towus,  and  other  causes,  what  was  pnAiably  a 
very  true  one  in  that  ca,«e,  that  "  such  Manufactures  are  always  neglected 
where  tobacco  bears  any  thing  of  a  price." 

Tiie  Virginia  colonists  were  essentially  Planters,  and  regarded  l  oni- 
mercinl  as  well  as  manufacluring  pursuits  as  less  respectable  than  tluise 
of  agrieulttire  :  hence  their  carryii)<.;  trade. — the  exportation  of  their 
tobacco  and  the  importation  of  their  supplies, — was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  more  commercial  Ne{w  Kntdanders.  The  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
their  soil,  the  cheapness  and  abnndanee  of  the  land,  euabrmir  many  t<t 
acquire  estates  almost  manorial  in  extent,  all  concurred  with  the  native 
tastes  of  the  inhabitauUi  in  fostering  this  sentiment;  and  Manufactures 
have  not  to  this  day  become  so  general  iu  that  State  as  iu  many  others 
whose  settlement  has  been  much  more  recent. 
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Smr^BUILDINO   IN   THE   COLONIES  OF  MABR ArnrSKTTP,   MAINl,  OONNEG- 
TIOUT,  N£W  UAMPSUmE,  AND  EUODE  ISLAND. 

We  liave  seen  that  llie  liistoryof  the  efforts  made  during  the  first  hun- 
dred years,  to  introduce  the  Maiiufucturiug  Arts  into  the  olUebt  of  tho 
American  Colonies,  is  little  more  ihan  a  n  eord  of  nnsnccessful  cntcrpi  ist'. 
Passing",  however,  to  the  Colonists  whose  advent  upon  these  shores  took 
])hice  December  22, 1020,  an  event  still  commemorated  in  solemn  festivals, 
we  ahall  probably  find  some  degree  of  success  even  in  their  earliest 
attempts  in  the  industrial  arts.  With  a  sterile  soil  and  a  rugged  climate, 
they  early  betook  themselves  to  MauufucLuriug  and  Conituercial  enter- 
prises ;  and  so  snceessfully,  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  is  sciucely  a 
useful  art  of  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  in  not  "  natnrali/.ed"  among 
them,  and  scarcely  a  region  of  the  globe  so  remote  or  inaccessible  that 
is  not  familiar  with  the  i>roducts  of  their  labor.  Those  efforts,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  glean  a  knowledge  of  them  from  various  sources,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice,  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  the  suj'j)ly  of  the  means  of  snb- 
sistence,  the  al)undance  oi  timber,  and  the  comjiarative  case  with  which  it 
could  be  prepared  for  market,  naturally  attracted  attention  to  it  as  a 
cheap  and  ready  resource.  For  the  products  of  the  forest  in  every  shape 
there  was  an  amjile  demand  at  that  time  in  England,  where  the  timber 
had  already  been  so  wasted  f  )r  the  supply  of  iron- works,  that  as  early  as 
1581  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  restrain  its  use.  The  West  India 
Islands  also  were  ready  to  e-xchange  their  staple  products  for  pipe-staves, 
hoops  and  lumber,  etc.  Hence  the  first  products  of  the  industry  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  of  Khode  Island,  and  jirobably  of  others,  sent  to  a 
foreign  market,  were  muuulactured  from  the  almost  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  the  American  forests. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  162S,  a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  forty  tons, 
called  the  "Anne,"  Mr.  William  Pierce,  Master,  v.;i<  freighted  at  I'ly- 
mouth,  and  returned  to  England,  her  cargo  consiaiiug  of  Clap-boards^ 
with  a  few  beaver  skins  and  other  furs. 

Limiting  our  i-esearches,  however,  at  present  to  only  one  branch  of 
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Industry,  in  which  the  products  of  the  forest  were  made  available  in  aid 
of  Commerce,  and  in  which  this  country  has  since  become  pre-eminent, 
viz.,  Siiir-liuiLDiNO,  we  find  that  the  first  vessel,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  open  boats,  built  by  the  followers  of  De  Soto,  ever  constructed  by 
Europeans  in  this  country,  was  a  Dutch  Yacht,  named  the  "  Onrest,"  or 
"Restless,"  of  38  feet  keel,  44 J  feet  long,  lU  feet  wide,  and  16  tona 
burden.  She  was  built  by  Captain  Adriaen  Block,  at  Manhattan  River, 
in  1614,  to  supply  the  place  of  one  destroyed  by  fire,  which,  with  four 
others,  arrived  there  that  year  from  Amsterdam.  In  her,  Captain  Hen- 
dricksooi  in  August,  1616,  discovered  the  Scbnylkill  River,  and  explored 
nearly  the  whole  coast  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Capes  of  Yirgiuiu,  after 
which  he  retnmed  to  Holland ;  and  having  presented  a  finely  executed 
map  of  the  coast,  he  asked  a  grant  of  the  country,  which  was  not  con- 
ceded however.  During  the  same  year  (1614),  Captain  John  Smith  sailed 
for  "North  Yirginia"  with  two  ships  and  forty-five  men  and  boys,  to 
make  experiments  npoa  a  gold  and  copper  mine.  Shey  reached  the  island 
Honahigan,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  latitude  43^  30%  in  April,  where 
they  made  some  attempt  at  the  whaling  business ;  hot  foiling  in  that,  they 
bnilt  seven  hoots,  in  which  thirty-seven  men  made  a  very  snccessfhl  fishing 
voyage.  Thus  the  first  humble  attempt  at  the  fishing  business  waa  made 
in  American  bottoms. 

1.  SmF-BincDiifo  iir  PLTHOinni.^In  1624,  within  four  years  after  the 
landing,  the  Colony  at  Plymouth  received  an  accession  of  a  carpenter  and 
a  salt-maker,  sent  out  by  the  Company.  Of  the  former.  Governor  Brad- 
ford says,  "He  quickly  builds  two  very  good  and  strong  shallops,  with  a 
great  and  strong  lighter,  and  had  hewn  timb^for  Sketches  (a  much  larger 
description  of  vessel),  but  this  spoilt;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  season,  he 
fklls  into  a  fever  and  dies,  to  our  great  loss  and  sorrow.''  The  salt-maker 
—for  whom  the  ligliier  appears  to  have  been  built-^selected  a  site  and 
erected  a  building,  and  made  an  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  for  the 
fishery,  first  at  Cape  Ann,  and  the  next  year  at  Cape  Cod,  both  of  which 
essays  were,  through  his  ignorance  and  self-will,  unsuccessful. 

At  Monamet^  now  Sandwich,  near  Cape  Cod,  whither  the  settlers  re- 
moved about  that  time,  a  pinnace  was  built  by  the  Plymouth  people  in  1 627» 
for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  But  the  first  vessel  of  any  size  constructed 
there,  was  a  bark  bnilt  by  subscription  in  X641.  She  was  of  about  fifty 
tons  burden,  and  was  estimated  to  cost  two  hundred  pounds.  It  appears 
by  the  records  of  Plymouth,  there  were  thirteen  proprietors,  of  whom 
William  Paddy,  William  Hanbuny,  and  John  Barnes,  owned  each  one- 
eighth  part,  and  William  Bradford,  John  Jenny,  John  Atwood,  Samuel 
Hicks,  George  Bower,  John  Cook,  Samuel  Jenny,  Thomas  Willets, 
Stephen  Hopkins  and  Edward  Bangs,  each  one-sixteenth  part. 
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The  building  of  this  Tesseli  tboagh  small,  it  has  been  tral  j  remarked, 
"  was  an  undertaking  at  that  period  of  exigency  and  priration,  snrpassing 
the  equipment  of  a  Canton  or  Northwest  Ship  with  onr  means  at  the 
present  da7.''(l)  John  Drew,  from  Wales^  who  settled  at  Plymouth,  as 
early  as  1660,  is  beliered  to  hare  been  a  ship-earpenter ;  and  a  number 
of  his  descendants,  in  that  and  other  times,  pnrsned  the  business— -one  of 
them  at  Halifax,  on  the  Winetuxet,  a  small  branch  of  Taonton  Rirer. 

9.  Ship*buildino  in  MABSACHuaEnSb^In  the  records  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  it  is  stated,  April  It,  1629,  that 
they  had  "six  shipwrights,  of  whom  Robert  Molton  is  chief";  and  in 
May  following  it  was  recorded  that  proTision  had  been  sent  oyer  *'for 
building  ships,  as  pitch,  tar,  okum,  tools,  etc,"  and  it  was  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  house  for  such  stores,  to  make  an  inventory  of  them,  and  to 
give  Molten  the  charge  of  the  whole.  Fishing  vessels  were  to  be  built 
on  shares.  The  first  vessel  ever  built  in  Jfossac&icsetfa— Plymouth  being 
then  a  separate  colony^was  a  bark  launched  at  Mystic  (now  Medford) 
on  the  fourth  of  July,  1631,  and  named  by  Governor  Winthrop,  to  whom 
she  belonged,  "  The  Blessing  of  the  Bay."  In  the  course  of  the  season 
this  vessel  made  several  coasting  trip;;,  and  soon  after  visited  Manhattan 
and  Long  Island.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Winthrop  says,  the  sailors  were 
surprised  at  seeing,  at  Long  Island,  Indian  canoes  of  great  size.  Some 
of  these  specimens  of  aboriginal  boat  building  were  capable  of  carrying 
eighty  persons.  The  natives  were  no  doubt  equally  amazed  at  the  pro- 
portions and  novel  architecture  of  the  largest  vessel,  probably,  that  had 
yet  floated  on  the  waters  of  the  Sound.  Another  vessel  of  sixty  tons, 
called  the  "  Rebecca,"  was  built  in  1633  at  Medford,  where  Mr.  Crndock, 
the  first  governor  chosen  by  the  Company,  had  a  shipyard.  A  ship  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  was  built  at  Marblehead  by  the  people  of 
Salem  in  1636. 

The  business  appears  to  have  received  its  first  impn1.<;c  about  this  time 
from  the  same  cause  which  threw  the  colonists  upon  their  own  resonrces 
for  the  supply  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  They  had  lieen  hitherto  ^ 
sapplied  with  all  but  their  corn  and  fish,  by  the  many  emigrant  ships 
which  had  yearly  added  to  their  numbers.  A  suspension  of  this  emigra- 
tion was  brought  about  by  the  civil  wars  in  England,  and  the  diminished 
intercourse  caused  thereby  left  them  dependent  on  mercantile  enterprise 
alone,  which  the  state  of  navigation  then  rendered  precarious  in  the  ex- 
treme. "The  general  fear,"  says  (jiovcrnor  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal, 
"of  want  of  foreign  commodities,  now  onr  money  was  gone,  and  that 
things  were  like  to  go  well  in  England,  set  us  on  work  to  provide  shipping 

(1)  L  KsM.  Hick  OoIL,  i  278. 
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of  our  own ;  for  which  end  Mr.  Peter,  being  a  man  of  very  public  spirit 
and  siDgolar  activity  for  all  occasions^  procured  some  to  join  for  building 
a  ship  at  Salem  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
stirred  up  by  his  example,  set  upon  the  building  another  at  Boston  of  one 
hondred  and  fifty  tons.  The  work  was  hard  to  accomplish  for  want  of 
money,  etc. ;  but  oor  shipwrights  were  content  to  take  such  pay  as  (lie 
conntiy  could  make."   Com  was  that  year  made  a  legal  tender  for  debt. 

He  speaks  in  another  place  of  the  Trial,  of  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons,  probably  the  vessel  alluded  to  above,  as  the  first  ship  built  at 
Boston.  She  sailed  for  Bilboa  on  4th  June,  1642,  with  Tliomas  Graves 
as  master,  laden  with  fish,  '*  which  she  sold  there  at  a  good  rate,  and 
from  thence  she  freighted  to  Mali\£ca,  and  arrived  there  this  day  (March 
23,  1G13,  0.  S.)  laden  with  wine,  fruit,  oil,  iron,  and  wool,  which  was  a 
great  advanta^xe  to  the  country  and  gave  encouragement  to  trade."  Thus 
early  began  the  circuitous  and  profitahle  trade  to  distant  ports,  in  which 
colonial  vessels,  at  no  remote  })eriod,  bore  so  prominent  a  share. 

In  1642  five  other  vessels,  all  of  considerable  size,  were  built  at  Boston, 
Plyraonth,  Dorchester,  ond  Salem;  and  in  1644,  two  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  and  two  hundred  tuns  respectively,  were  built  at  Cambridge  and 
Boston,  which  sailed  for  the  Canaries  with  pipe  staves,  iish,  etc.  A  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons  was  built  at  IJoston  in  1G40. 

"  Xcw^  England's  First  Fruits,''  a  work  puljlishcd  in  London,  in  lG  t3, 
thus  ri^fers  to  tlie  subject :  "  Besides  boats,  shnllops,  hoycs,  lighters,  pin- 
naces, wo  are  in  a  way  of  building  ships  of  one  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  four  hundred  tonne :  five  of  them  are  already  at  sea,  many 
more  in  hand  at  this  present." 

In  October,  1641,  the  Court  enacted  that,  "Whereas,  the  country  is 
now  in  hand  with  the  building  of  ^hips,  whiclv  is  a  business  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  common  good,  and  therefore  suitable  care  is  been  taken 
that  it  will  be  well  performed,  according  to  the  commendable  course  of 
England  and  otlier  ]daces,  it  is  therefore  ordered  surveyors  be  appointed 
to  examine  any  ship  built,  and  her  work,  to  see  that  it  be  performed  and 
carried  on  according  to  the  rules  of  the  art." 

A  ship  was  that  year  built  at  the  Point,  now  talied  Warren  Bridge 
Avenue,  by  Francis  Willoughby,  afterward  Deputy  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  a  merchant,  and  did  much  to  improve  Boston  by  building 
wharves  and  in  other  ways. 

In  May,  104  4,  the  Assembly  granted  the  ship-builders  an  act  of  in- 
corporation, which  states  that:  "For  the  better  boiKling  of  shipping,  it 
is  ordered  that  there  be  a  company  of  that  trade,  according  to  the  manner 
of  other  places,  with  power  to  regulate  bnilding  of  ships,  and  to  make 
such  orderii  and  i^\Mi  among  themselves  us  may  cunduce  to  the  public 
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good."  Such  a  charter  seems  to  admit  a  sufficiently  liberal  interpretation. 
Captain  Johuson  says,  iu  1647  :  "  Many  a  fair  ship  had  her  framing  and 
finishing  here,  besides  lesser  vessels,  barques  and  ketches  ;  tnuuy  a  master, 
besides  common  seamen,  had  their  firsL  leuruing  iu  this  colony.  Boston, 
Charleston,  Salem,  Ipswich,  etc.,  our  maritime  towns,  began  to  increase 
roundly,  especially  Boston — the  which,  of  a  poor  couotxy  village,  ia 
twice  seven  years  is  become  like  unto  a  small  city." 

"The  people  of  New  England  at  this  time,'' says  Hubbard,  A.  D. 
164G-51,  "began  to  liourish  ranch  in  building  ships  and  trafficking 
abroad,  and  had  prospered  very  well  in  these  affairs,  and  possibly  l)egaii 
too  soon  to  seek  great  things  for  themselves ;  however,  that  they  might 
not  be  exalted  overmuch  iu  things  of  that  nature,  many  nfliictive  dis- 
pensations were  ordered  to  them  in  this  lustre,  which  proved  a  day  of 
grent  rebuke  to  New  England  ;  for  the  first  news  they  heard  from  Europe 
in  tiie  year  IC  IG,  was  the  doleful  report  of  two  of  their  ships,  that  were 
wrecked  the  winter  before  upon  the  const  of  Spain,  one  of  which  was 
built  in  the  country  the  former  year  by  Captain  Hawkins,  a  shiiiwright 
of  London,  who  had  lived  divers  years  iu  the  country  before,  and  had 
with  others  been  encouraged  to  fall  upon  such  dealings  as  he  had  formerly 
been  acquainted  with.  At  the  last  he  had  built  a  stately  ship  at  liostou, 
of  four  hundred  ton  and  upward,  and  had  set  her  out  with  great  orna- 
ment of  carving  and  painting,  and  with  much  strength  of  ordnance.  The 
first  time  she  was  rigged  out  for  the  sea  wa4»  the  23d  of  Xoveml)er,  104.'), 
when  they  set  sail  for  Malaga  witli  another  ship  in  her  company,  whereof 
Mr.  Karman  was  master."  lie  then  gives  a  narrative  of  her  loss  at  sea 
■with  nineteen  persons  on  board.  Another  ship  of  two  hundred  and 
^^ixty  tons  built  at  Cambridge,  and  which  sailed  the  sanio  year  for  the 
Canaries,  he  tells  us,  was  "set  upon"  by  an  Irish  man-of-war  with  seventy 
men,  and  twenty  pieces  of  orduance,  the  New  England  ship  having  but 
thirty  men  and  fourteen  pieces;  the  latter  got  off  with  the  loss  of  two 
men.  This  action  Mr.  Cooper  regards  as  the  first  regular  naval  combat 
in  which  any  American  vessel  is  known  to  liavc  been  engaged.  Another 
Tcsscl  of  one  hundred  tons,  built  at  New  iiaven,  was  lost  the  same  year, 
with  seventy  persons  and  a  cargo  of  wheat. 

By  papers  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  King  Charles  on  the  l(5th 
of  May,  IGGo,  it  appears  that  Massachusetts  then  had  the  following 
ships  and  tonnage,  viz. :  about  eighty  of  from  twenty  to  forty  tons,  about 
forty  from  forty  to  one  hundred  tons,  and  about  a  dozen  ships  above  one 
hundred  tons,  nsaking  in  all  over  one  hundred  and  thirty  sail- 
In  October,  1G67,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  having  received 
information  ''that  divers  unskillful  persons  pretending  to  be  shipwrights, 
do  build  ships  and  other  vessels  ia  several  parta  of  this  couutry,  which 
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an  Tery  defective^  both  of  matter  and  fonn,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
merchants  and  owners  aod  tlie  danger  of  many  men's  lives  at  sea,"  ordered 
a  committee  of  five  (one  of  whom  was  Captain  Edwabd  Jobnson,  cited 
on  the  last  page)  to  drav  np  and  present  soitable  laws  for  the  regulation 

of  the  business. 

On  t'l  ^  nno  occasion  an  order  was  made  to  encoorage  the  building  of 
a  dry  duck,  by  which  it  was  decreed  that  any  person  who  should  under- 
take the  construction  of  such  a  dock  in  a  suitable  place  in  lioston  or 
Chariestown,  fit  to  -take  in  a  ship  of  three  hundred  tons,  should  have 
liberty  to  do  so  with  a  monopoly  of  the  privilege  for  Gftccn  years.  In 
April,  1668,  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  was  extended  to  twentj-one 
years  to  the  person  who  shonhl  Imild  and  keep  a  dock  in  repair. 

The  Court  in  May,  1667,  laid  a  tonnage  duty  of  half  a  ponnd  i)f  gun- 
powder, or  its  equivalent  in  money,  per  ton  on  all  ships  and  vessels  above 
twenty  tons  burden,  not  belonging  within  the  jorisdiction  or  principally 
owned  within  it.  The  duty  was  levied  on  eveiy  voyage  and  was  chiefly 
dtsiciu  d  f.ir  thn  support  of  the  fort(l) 

lu  Dec,  1673,  the  ship  Anthony  and  a  ketch,  were  ordered  to  be  fitted 
out  for  the  defense  of  the  coast  and  the  vessels  of  the  province,  some  of 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  pirates  and  the  Dutch  of  New  Netherland. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  cnertry  with  which  this  business  was  prosecuted 
in  >ras?nrhiisetts  from  the  earliest  period,  it  is  mentioned  that  upon  the 
North  Kivcr,  crooked,  luirrow,  and  shallow  at  low  water,  ships  were 
built  of  the  size  of  three  and  four  hundred  tons  throughout  its  whole 
conrsc.  f^ri/uaie,  at  its  mouth,  wns  Inui;  noted  for  its  Ship-huilding. 
An  early  chronologist  believes  the  art  of  Ship-building,  so  early  estab-' 
lished  at  North  Kivcr  and  no?toii,  may  he  traced  to  the  dock-yards  of 
Chatham  on  the  Meihvay.  Jii  D'.Gi;,  EmvAiui  GfH^D^YI.\,  of  l^oston,  a 
ehip\vri;rht  fmm  C'hatliaiti,  in  Kent,  pHrdin-^cd  a  plantution  at  Scituate, 
where  he  coinmeiiced  the  biisiDcss.  Ein\AKi)  and  Mti  hael  Wanton, 
the  former  believed  to  be  the  ancestor  of  SLVcrnl  guveruors  of  Khodc 
Island,  whither  he  snbfie<[ue?itly  removed,  ciirried  on  Ship-huilding  at 
Scituulc  as  early  at  least  as  1670.  Tlic  bart|ue  Advcnlure,  of  forty  tons, 
cnviied  Ia'  the  people  of  Scituate  and  Marshtield,  in  iGiii  enga-rfd  in  the 
West  India  trrsd*'.  The  fishery  then,  ns  well  as  later,  greatly  siinuilated 
this  department  of  industry.  Not  long  after  the  dose  of  the  llevolulion, 
it  was  declared  by  uu  intellitrrnl  writer  to  be  of  more  value  to  ^fassaclni- 
petts  than  would  bo  thti  jiearl  fisheries  of  Ceylon.  This  bujsiness  was 
actively  pursued  by  tlic  inhahitants  of  Scituate.  Tlioy  had  in  1770  over 
thirty  sail  of  vessels  in  the  mackerel  fishery.    Prom  J^'orster's  tShip-yard 

(I)  Recordi  of  (ior.  mad  Companj,  toI.  ir.,  pp.  331,  344,  d<3. 
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Tipnn  the  Seittiate  side  of  the  river,  ships  of  five  hundred  tons  were  tunned 
out.  The  a^''grogate  of  the  tonnage  of  ship-rigged  vessels  built  there  in 
the  last  ceDtury  would,  if  kaowa,  be  a  considerable  item  in  the  domeatio 
tOQoage  of  Massachusetts. 

Salem,  so  early  incited  to  the  same  branches  of  industry  by  Mr.  Peters, 
long  prosecuted  Ship-building  with  great  enterprise.  Hardy's  Cove,  on 
South  River,  was  in  1G77  a  principal  locality  for  that  business.  The 
shipping  of  that  and  other  towns  suffered  much  by  the  Indians  at  this 
time.  They  captured  in  16T7  about  fifteen  Ketches  belonging  to  Salem. 
A  prominent  ship-builder  in  the  town  in  1G90  was  RifffARi)  Holling- 
wduth,  who  owned  the  property  now  or  recently  in  the  possession  of  the 
Hawthorne  family.  Boston  and  Salem  togi  iher,  in  1735,  owned  about 
25,000  tons  of  shipping.  The  rcputaliun  of  Salem  for  commercial  enter- 
prise was  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  second  only  to  that  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  previons  to  1721  it  cleared  yearly  about  80  TesseU  oa 
foreign  voyages,  and  in  17  48  about  130. 

The  enterprise  of  her  merchants,  pliip  Dwners,  and  seamen,  among  the 
earliest  and  most  conspicuous  of  whuui  were  the  Derbys,  gave  ample  em- 
ployment to  her  ship-yards.  A  marine  society  was  fomicil  tin  re  in  1706, 
and  incorporated  in  1771.  This  town  has  also  the  honor  of  iiaving  pro- 
duced from  the  bosom  of  that  adventurous  class  the  distinguished  mathe- 
muiirian,  Natuaniel  Bowditch,  to  whom  the  ship-owners,  merchants, 
and  mariners  of  Europe  and  America  are  more  indebted  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  and  property  than  to  any  other  this  country  has  produced. 
"While  he  was  himself  a  mariner,  unJ  piacLically  acquainted  wIlL  ilie 
wants  of  those  who  "  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  he  prepared  wiih 
marvelous  accuracy  his  Practical  yavigcUor,  which,  as  the  London 
Alhenanini  has  observed,  "goes  both  in  American  ami  lirttish  craft  over 
every  sea  of  the  globe,  and  is  probably  the  best  work  of  the  sort  ever 
published." 

Newburyport  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of 
its  Ship-building,  as  well  as  its  commerce.  Its  vessels  were  in  repute  in 
Great  Britaiii  no  less  than  throughout  the  Colonies.  It  appears  by  the 
Town  Records  that  Ezra  Cottle  commenced  Ship-building  near  the  foot 
of  Federal  street  in  that  town  as  early  as  1  COS.  In  1723  the  same  busi- 
ness was  carried  on  in  the  locality  known  as  Thorla's  Bridge.  The  town 
was  noted  for  tlM  nnmber  of  Tessels  yearly  turned  out  from  its  ship-yards. 
The  business  declined  considerably  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lotion.  Tlie  Oontinentnl  frigates  Bodon  and  JBdncock  were  built  there, 
besides  many  large  private  armed  vessels  daring  the  war.  In  1772  ninety 
vessels  were  boilt  there ;  in  lt88  only  three.  Kotwithstanding  the  re- 
verses which  overtook  all  commercial  towns  during  that  period,  New* 
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bary  in  1700  owned  nearly  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  which,  in  the  next 
aixteeu  years,  was  increased  to  81,9t4  tons.  lu  repntation  in  this  branch 
Is  stili  maintained. 

Nnr  Bedford  \f&s  famons  in  Ship-building  long  before  the  Rcvolntion, 
and  although  itsnifered  damage  in  1778  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £109,000, 
it  early  recovered  its  enterprise.  The  villages  of  Westport,  Rochester, 
Wareham,  and  Dartmouth,  in  its  immediate  Ticinity,  were  little  more  than 
shipyards,  and,  with  tiie  town  itself,  were  engaged  in  supplying  vessels 
and  boats  for  the  several  branches  of  the  fishery  in  which  its  mariners 
were  engaged.  The  Cod,  Mackerel,  and  particularly  the  Whale  Fishery, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  chief  support  of  the  Ship-bniiding  interests  of 
the  Colonies. 

Until  the  close  of  the  last  contnry  this  was  the  principal  fish-producing 
eonntry  of  the  world.  The  whale  fishery  was  a  means  of  bringing  into 
service  a  larger  class  of  Tessels  than  had  been  previously  constructed. 
This  industry  had  been  carried  on  in  boats  near  our  shores  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  in  was  commenced  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
hardy  seamen  of  Nantucket.  After  the  "shore  whaling"  began  to  fail, 
an  aged  man,  concerned  for  the  future  interests  of  the  class,  pointed  to 
the  ocean,  and  prophetically  exclaimed,  "There  is  a  green  pasture,  where 
our  children's  grandchildren  will  go  for  bread."  The  people  of  Nan- 
tnckct,  with  those  of  New  Bedford,  who  were  from  the  same  stock,  were 
the  first  to  push  that  arduous  enterprise  ainouf;^  the  denizens  of  the 
Southrrn  Seas.  It  was  the  school  in  which  American  seamen  acquired 
that  maritime  skill  which  has  covered  the  ocean  with  our  ^erchant 
fleets. 

Solii'thury,  Massachusetts,  a  few  miles  from  Newb'uryport,  was  from  an 
early  day  a  principal  Ship-building  station,  in  which  business  it  continued 
active  until  the  Kevolution.  A  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns,  launched  at 
Salisbury  about  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
France  in  1778,  and  from  that  circnmstance  named  the  "Alliance,"  was 
the  favorite  of  the  Navy  and  the  American  people  during  the  remainder 
of  the  war,  filling  the  place  in  the  public  regard  afterward  occupied  by 
the  "Constitution"  frigate.  She  was  a  beautiful  vessel  and  a  swift 
sailer,  and  after  the  war  was  converted  into  an  East  Indiamau. 

In  addition  to  Boston,  and  the  other  places  we  have  named,  the  busi- 
nec«  was  actively  prosecuted  in  colonial  times  at  Mcdford,  where  it  lirst 
commenced,  and  at  Charlestown,  Ipswich,  Haverhill,  and  several  other 
places,  in  which  it  is  still  conducted.  Some  of  these  carried  it  on  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  have  done  since  that  time.  In  the  counties 
of  Efisex,  Middlesex,  and  tSuffoik,  the  business  has  always  been  a  con- 
siderable one. 
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S.  Smp-BuiLDiNa  in  the  District  of  Maine. — la  Maine,  then  and 
long  after  a  district  of  Massachasetts,  upon  the  numeroas  bays,  coves, 
and  streams  near  the  seaboard,  in  localities  now  destitute  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  timber  formerly  so  abundant,  Ship-bnilding  was  com- 
menced with  energy  almost  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  coantry.  It 
was  begun  there  some  time  previous  to  the  acquisition  by  Massachusetts 
of  a  right  to  the  territory  by  iturchnse  from  the  heirs  of  Gorges  in  1677. 
Captain  John  Smith,  the  hero  of  Virginia,  visited  the  coast  in  1614  for 
the  purposes  of  trade  and  fishing-,  and  at  the  island  of  Monhegan,  in 
Lincoln  County,  erected  d\vellintr:s  and  built  a  number  of  fishing'  boats. 
There,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  New  England  provinces,  the  fishery  was 
the  principal  occasion  of  tlic  settlement  of  many  towns,  and  a  source  of 
protii  and  even  wealth  to  many  early  settlers.  It  was  the  great  means 
of  fostering  the  Ship-bniUlinc:  interests.  Ne.\t  to  these,  the  conversion 
of  the  abundant  timber  which  densely  clotlied  the  banks  of  all  the  eastern 
rivers  furnished  the  most  profitable  return  for  labor.  Timber,  con- 
verted into  niastincr,  lumber,  Btaves,  shingles,  aud  other  merchantalde 
form?,  by  axeuieu  and  nnmerons  saw-mill!?,  was  floated  to  the  tide-waters, 
wfiere  vessels  were  built  to  convey  it  along  with  their  fish  to  England, 
Spain,  the  Canaries,  and  West  India  Islands,  and  other  foreicrn  and 
domestic  ports,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  salt^ 
wines,  and  tropical  i)roducts,  or  provisions  from  the  Southern  Colonies. 
The  vessels  were  often  sold  in  foreism  ports  after  the  discharge  of  their 
cargoes,  the  great  cheapness  with  which  they  were  constructed  enabling 
their  owners  to  do  bo  at  a  good  profit,  aud  at  a  lesa  price  than  those 
built  in  other  countries.  These  branches  of  industry  comljined,  consti- 
tuted for  two  hundred  years  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  of 
Maine  aud  parts  of  New  Hampshire,  and  cnliveued  with  enterprise  many 
places  in  which  the  hum  of  the  factory  hus  succeeded  to  the  ring  of  tho 
axe  or  the  clatter  of  the  saw-mill,  and  others  still  which  are  now  the  sites 
of  nourishing  cities. 

Femaquid  Point,  twelve  miles  north  of  Monhegan,  wn<?  an  early  Ikh- 
ing  station,  much  frequented  by  the  English  on  the  first  settlement  of 
Maine,  at  which  Ship-building  was  nl^^o  carried  on.  At  this  j)]ac(i  was 
born,  in  1C50,  Sir  Wiluam  PmpPH,  tho  first  lloyal  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  commenced  an  aj)prentico'^liip  to 
the  Ship-building  Art.  On  tlio  comj)letion  of  his  service  he  worked  at 
the  trade  for  a  time  in  Uoston,  and  subtiefiuently  engaged  in  it  on  his 
own  account  on  the  Shcepscotc  Kiver,  east  of  the  Kennebec,  where  he 
built  a  ship  for  merchants  iu  Boston.  He  afterward  abandoned  the 
business  for  a  maritime  life,  and  was  knighted  by  James  the  Second 
in  cousideratioa  of  his  having,  in  1687,  successfully  conducted  an  expedi- 
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tion  ill  search  of  a  Spanish  wreck  sunk  near  llispnniola,  from  which 
property  to  thr  vnlue  of  £300,000  was  recovered.  Tliis  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  wealth,  although  it  is  sai^l  liis  generosit\'  allowed  him 
to  receive  only  £16,000  ns  his  own  share.  He  was  afterward  conspicuooB 
in  the  aiTains  of  the  New  England  provinces. 

At  Kificry  Poini,  on  the  Pi-scatacjua,  opposite  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,the 
oldest  corporate  town  in  the  State,  Ship-building  was  also  succrssfully 
conducted  at  a  very  early  period.  This  place,  in  1696,  gave  Itirth  to 
another  di.«tinjruished  FroTincial,  Sir  Wiluam  Pepperell,  an  eminent 
merchant  of  Mas^.,  who  was  also  long  identified  with  the  fishing  and  ship- 
building industry  of  the  province.  His  father,  William  Pcpperell,  a 
native  of  Tavistock,  near  K.xeter,  in  Cornwall,  England,  while  a  young 
inan  in  humble  circumstances,  earac  to  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  Ttine  miles 
south  of  Kitlery,  in  16T5,  in  a  hsiiing  vessel,  that  place  being  celebrated 
for  producing  the  delicate  ihinfiah,  which  sell  much  higher  than  cod. 
After  four  or  five  years  spent  iu  the  business,  he  removed  to  Kiltery,  and 
married  the  daughter  of  an  old  ship-builder,  John  IJroj,  who  conducteil 
the  h\i\\<  and  l»oal-buildiug  Ijusiucs.s  largely  after  the  conclusion  of  Xing 
Philip's  war  hail  rendered  jiroperty  more  safe.  The  Pepperells  aUo  built 
many  veasels  for  themselves  and  others,  and  had,  at  times,  over  out'  hun- 
dred sail  on  the  Ijanks  of  >iewfoutidland,  either  manned  by  them  or  let 
on  shares,  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  and  they  traded  largely  with  southern 
port<.  The  elder  Colonel  I'epperell,  died  in  1734,  after  having  filled 
several  offices,  civil,  judicial  and  military.  His  operations  at  an  early 
period  ajipear  to  have  been  extended  to  other  rivers  than  the  Piscataqua, 
and  vessels  were  built  for  him  at  Saco,  where  he  afterward  purchased 
large  tracts  of  land,  now  covered  by  the  factories  and  improvements  of  that 
place.  A  letter  from  him  to  Captain  John  Hill,  Commander  of  the  Fort 
at  Saco,  in  Korembc  r,  1606,  the  year  in  which  his  sou,  Sir  William,  was 
born,  exhibits  the  energy  of  the  man,  a  needful  virtue  in  those  perilous 
days,  and  illustrates  the  customs  of  the  times  among  sliii)-builders.(l) 

For  boiiio  years  previous  to  the  French  war,  Ship-building  had  been 
active  and  profitable  in  Maine,  and  large  numbers  were  to  be  seen  oa  the 
stocks,  as  well  as  throaghout  2Hew  Knglaud  generally.  The  several  colonics 

(1)  <*  6tr— Wttb  nveb  IrMbt*  I  bftve  fotim  Itare  Imnadlftlelj.  But  I  sball        it  to 

laen  M>d  Mat  for  the  Sloop,  and  <1r^ire  yoa  jonr  maongeinent,  and  desire  you  to  bastMl 

to  dcpnfoh  them  with  all  spffd  ;  (>.t,  if  itU  thcin        ami  riij^ht;  for,  .^r,  it  will  be  dnn> 

things  be  ready,  they  may  bo  fitted  to  Ioats  gcroua  tarrying  tberc,  on  accooat  of  bostil* 

in  two  d«7»  M  wdl  u  in  Mren  yean.  If  mtb^m  In  tbt  viciuity  ;  and  It  wQl  bo  roiy 

jon  and  the  CitptDtor  tblok  It  oonToaleii^  oxiMMlto  to  keop  tbo  mon  vpon  pay.  I 

and  the  groand  hai  not  too  mnoh  descent,  tond  yon  a  barrel  of  rum,  ond  tboioiaaeaak 

T  think  it  mny  t>c  i^afe  and  better  (o  bond  of  wino  to  laaoob  with." 
h«r  Mul«  before  yoa  laanoh  hor,  ao  aa  to 
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of  New  England  bad  in  1141,  abunt  one  thousand  sail  engaged  in  the 
fishery,  nearlj  the  whole  of  which  was  probably  of  home  constraction,  as 
Tessels  were  frequently  built  for  English  and  foreign  merchants.  After 
the  peace  it  revived  agun,  and  the  ship-yards  of  Maine  turned  out  great 
nnmbers  of  the  new  class  of  vessels,  called  Schooners,  which  were  foond 
particularly  useful  in  fishing,  one  of  them  being  worth,  in  the  cod-fishings 
two  of  the  shallops  in  use  before  their  introduction.  The  small  vessels 
built  for  this  service  were  in  great  demand.  They  w  ere  constructed  not 
only  on  the  banks  of  the  larger  rivers  niid  in  the  numerous  coves  along 
the  seaboanl,  but  far  up  the  smaller  tributary  streams  at  the  head  of 
navigation,  and  sometimes  at  considerable  distance  from  the  river,  to 
which  they  were  drawn  on  sledges  in  the  winter  seasou.  They  were  not 
unfrequcntly  built  two  or  three  miles  from  the  water,  and  as  timber  became 
scarct  r,  were  occasionally  framed  several  miles  inland,  and  then  taken  apart 
and  transported  to  the  water-side,  where  they  were  recoustrucled  and 
launched. 

In  addition  to  Pemaquid  and  Kittery,  which  included  the  two  Ber- 
wicks  and  Elliot,  the  towns  of  VViscasset,  Warren,  Portland,  or  Falmouth, 
and  other  places  on  the  Casco  and  Penobscot  Buys,  on  the  Kennebec, 
Saco,  St.  Georc^e's,  and  more  eastern  rivers,  became  early  enjraged  in  this 
business.  Bath,  Bangor,  Brunswick,  and  other  extreme  eastern  towns, 
Tiow  so  extensively  engaged  in  ship-^niililmg,  were  settled  at  a  date  con- 
(iiderably  later,  and  Lad  made  comparatively  little  prop^ress  in  it  during 
the  period  now  under  review.  Bath,  which  has  now  a  registered  tonnage 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand  tons,  was  first  permanently  settled  iu  1T66. 
Bangor,  settled  in  ITHD,  liad  in  1790  only  160  inhabitants.  The  vast 
lumber  trade  and  other  business  of  this  town  now  employs  between  two 
and  three  thousand  sail  of  vessels  annually.  A  large  part  of  Falmouth, 
including  Portland,  was  burned  by  an  Enfj:"iish  frigate  iu  litO.  Ship- 
building has  long  been  an  important  bu.-iinebs  of  the  place.  In  1786,  the 
two  towns  owned  5341  tons,  engaged  iu  the  foreign  trade,  and  1028  tons 
in  the  fishing  and  coasting  business,  amounting  altogether  to  6909  tons. 
The  tonnage  registered  at  that  port  in  17 H5,  was  13,798.  Wiscasset 
employed,  in  1789,  thirty-five  vessels  of  2090  tons,  and  in  1795,  registered 
102  vessels  of  9944  tons  in  the  aggregate. 

Ships  were  built  at  this  period  on  the  rivers  of  Maine,  according  to  M. 
de  Kochefaucault,  for  about  $20.50  per  ton,  or  $33.50  all  things  supplied, 
and  were  sold  iu  Boston  fur  $40  to  $43  per  too.  The  tonnage  of  Maine 
has  always  been  large  in  proportion  to  her  population.  In  the  begiuning* 
of  this  century,  it  amounted  to  81,390  tons.  The  yearly  returns  of  new 
tonnage  for  that  State,  now  nearly  equals  one-third  that  of  the  whole. 
Union. 
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One  of  the  most  eminent  sbip-builders  in  the  Colonics  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  and  am '[il-;  ilie  first  in  this  country  to  apply  the 
pri!)f^i[)les  of  science  in  tlie  draii^Uliiig  and  modeiinp;  of  shi|)«,  wu.s  JouN 
K,  ui  Bostou.  Peck  is  said  to  have  been  "the  most  seientilic,  as  well 
as  the  most  sncccssful  naval  architect  which  the  United  States  had  then 
produced."  The  ships  built  by  him  were  so  superior  to  any  then  known, 
that  they  attracted  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  he  w:)s  eni]»loyed  to 
build  .'^ome  of  their  ships  of  war.  But  his  talents  did  not  brin^^  hira  that 
pecuniary  reward  which  all  who  knew  the  superiority  of  his  skill,  have 
admitted  was  iiis  due. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Peck  as  a  >rarinc  Architect,  in  combining"  the  great 
esJ'cntials  of  stability,  capacity  and  swiftness,  was  admitted  by  intelli«_''ent 
f  jrci^-ners.  The  Belisarius,  the  TTaznrd,  and  the  Rattlesnake,  constructed 
by  hiui,  ^cre  known  during  the  war  of  the  Kcvulniion  for  their  fast  sailing", 
a  quality  to  which  the  American  cruisers  owed  their  efliciency  more  than 
any  other.  They  were  also  said  to  carry  mure  than  others  of  the  same 
cla.ss.  It  was  a  common  remark  at  that  period,  that  "  to  have  a  perfect 
vessel,  it  mnst  have  a  Boston  bottom  and  Philadelphia  aides." 

In  the  year  IGIO,  just  a  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  following  vessels  are  said  to  have  been  Imilt  iu  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
and  then  belonged  to  that  neighborhood,  viz. : 

30  vessels  between  100  and  2^)0  tons. 
200     "        "         50  "   100  " 
200     "        "         30  ♦*     50  " 
300     "        "  6  "     10  " 

There  were  at  this  time  in  the  Colony,  thirty  Maeter  Shipwrights.  (1) 
The  trade  of  Massachnsetts  in  1717,  employed  8493  sailors,  and  492 
sliips  whose  tonnage  amonnted  25.406.  In  1731,  there  were  600  sail  of 
ships,  and  sloops  of  thirty-eight  thoosand  tons  burden,  engaged  in  the 
same  commerce  one  half  of  which  traded  to  Bnrope.  From  fiTe  to  six 
thousand  men,  and  one  thousand  sail  of  Tessels  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  tonnage  employed  in  these  branches  was 
chiefly  home  built  The  ship-yards  at  that  date  were  actively  employed, 
and  many  vessels  were  sold  in  foreign  ports. 

Dr.  Douglass  has  the  following  observations  on  New  England  Ship- 
building about  the  year  1746.  In  New  England  Ship>building,  a  vessel 
fitted  to  sea^  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  a  profit  to  the  countiy,  the  other 
third  is  iron,  cordage,  sail-cloth  and  small  stores,  from  Great  Britain. 
The  ships  built  in  Boston,  exceed  all  of  other  building  yards,  the  many 

9 

(1)  2  Mam.  Hist  ColL  vol.  s.  f.  ISS ;  HateUnion,  Mass.,  Coop^r'i  HIiL  U.  8.  Katj 
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merchants  and  sbip-mastcrs,  good  connoissears,  tranFiently  inspect  them ; 
every  bad  piece  of  timber,  or  length  of  plank  is  censured.  In  Newberry, 
where  they  are  not  much  inspected,  the  bnildors  act  at  pleasure,  and  as 
the  contracts  are  generally  to  be  paid  in  goods,  they  build  accordioglyj 

thus  a  noted  builder,  T.  W.,  jocosely  said  'that  he  had  built  for  a 

calicoe  ship.'  The  other  country  Ijuilding  places  are  still  worse,  particu- 
larly North  Iliver,  where,  in^tr^ad  of  what  i.s  reckoned  ship-timber,  they 
DSC  forest  wood  of  any  sort ;  these  vessels,  with  repairs,  last  only  two  or 
three  voyages,  aad  are  designed  as  a  bile  upon  shi|)-buyers  at  home."  In 
relation  to  the  t>nsinc«s  in  Boston,  he  afterward  rom-irks:  " Ship-bnilding 
is  one  of  the  greatest  articles  of  our  trade  and  in  iiiufaciure.  It  cnijdoys 
and  maintains  abont  thirty  several  denominations  of  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers ;  but  as  in  all  other  articles,  so  in  this,  more  particularly,  for  a  few 
late  years,  this  country  has  the  symptoms  of  a  galloping  (a  vulgar  expres- 
sion) consumption,  not  so  desperate  but  by  the  administration  of  a  skillful 
physician  it  may  recover  an  athletic  state  of  healtfi,  v//./^//,?  i  im.^a  t'llldnr 
tjj'ectus,  I  shall  illustrate  the  gradual  decay  of  iShip-buiidiug,  by  the 
Sbip-bailding  in  Boston,  meaning  top-sail  vessels. 

Anno  1738  on  the  stocks  il  vessels  of  6,324  tons. 

"    1743         "  30 

"    1746         «  20 

"    1749  "         15     "        2,450  tons. »' 

In  1769,  ]\IftSi>achusetta,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
extracted  from  the  books  of  the  Custom  House  at  Boston,  bnilt  new 
vessels  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -seven.  Their  registered 
tonnage,  which  was  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  barrels  of  flour  to  a  ton,  and 
was  always  below  the  real  tonimgc,  was  eight  thousand  and  thirteen  tons. 
The  amount  was  more  than  three  times  that  of  any  other  Colony,  and  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland,  collectively,  which  were  the  next  four  in  amount. 
The  average  tonnage  of  each  vessel,  making  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  the 
registered  amount,  according  to  the  official  direction,  was  about  seventy 
tons,  which  was  below  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Sonth  Caro- 
lina. The  real  tonnage  is  believed  to  have  been  one-third  higher  than 
the  registered,  which  would  give  a  total  of  over  ten  thousand  tons  of  new 
shipping  for  that  year.  The  tonnage  returned  in  that  year  for  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire,  was  more  than  half  that  of  all  the  Colonies 
now  iu  the  Union,  a  proportion  which  was  preserved  by  these  provinces 
io  the  two  years  following. 

The  shipping  cleared  from  the  province  in  the  year  ending  January  5, 
1771,  was  T0,US4  tonn,  and  the  amount  entered  was  65,271,  the  outward 
exceeding  the  inward  by  5,013  tons,  portly  made  up  of  shipping  built  for 
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tale,  of  which  Kew  England  at  this  period,  annaallj  sold  about  fifty  Tesseb. 
Aa  a  branch  of  her  manafactiire%  the  bnilding  of  ahipa  for  sale  was  always 
a  considerable  source  of  profit  and  employment  in  Massachusetts.  It 
was  predicted  by  Lord  SfaelBeld  in  1783,  that  the  business  wonld  be  at 
an  end,  after  the  separation  of  the  Colonies,  if  England,  which  had  always 
been  a  priocipal  cnstomer,  ceased  to  take  American  shipping.  Upon 
the  revival  of  commerce,  however,  after  the  organization  of  the  Govem- 
ment  under  the  present  Constitution,  and  the  imposition  of  tonnage  and 
other  discriminating  dnties,  the  basiness  extended  with  greater  rapidity 
than  before  the  war.  The  tonnage  returned  by  the  State,  for  the  year 
ending  March  4, 1191,  of  which  we  are  nnable  to  give  the  precise  amonnt, 
is  stated  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  in  his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield's  observa- 
tions, to  have  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  years,  1169,  1110,  and 
1711,  as  given  in  his  Lordship's  tables,  by  three  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirteen  tons.  The  district  of  Maine  alone,  in  the  eighteen  months 
preceding  December  31,  1192,  built  15,416  tons,  although  the  returns 
were  incomplete  for  that  section. 

4.  Smr-T^rTLBTva  tx  Connecticut. — The  earliest  mention  we  have  met 
with  of  Sliip-buildin^  iu  ConnecUciUia  in  1640,  when  the  General  Court 
declared:  "It  is  thoaght  necessary  for  the  comfortable  support  of 
these  plantations,  that  a  trotlc  in  coffrn  wooll  be  sett  nppon  and  at- 
tempted,  and  for  thf*  f  urthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the  Governor 
that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  ilnishing  and 
setting  forth  a  vessel  with  convenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comodity  is  to  be  had,  if  it  bo  phesaT^le,  etc."  It  is  probable  that 
the  vessel  was  finished  and  dispatched  for  the  purpose  named ;  for, 
more  than  two  years  after,  in  accordance  with  the  Court's  order,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  part  of  the  preamble,  the  several  towns  had 
agreed  upon  the  proportion  of  the  "coltcn  wooll"  that  each  should 
take  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  The  contingent  for  Hartford  was  £200  worth. 
In  the  same  year  (1642)  the  court  appointed  "  Persons  to  take  the  ac- 
count of  what  Ihn  several  towns  will  disburse  toward  the  building  of  a 
ship'pe,  and  (if  feasible)  they  have  power  to  engage  workmen  and  to 
carry  on  the  work."  In  that  year  it  was  ordered  that  hemp-seed  should 
be  sown,  or  sold  to  those  who  would  sow — "For  the  better  furnishing 
the  lUver  with  cordage  towards  the  rigging  of  shipps."  In  1666,  by 
the  same  authority,  nil  ve^^cls  npon  the  stocks  were  exempted  from 
taxations  in  that  colony.'-  (1) 

Soon  after  thf  building  of  the  vessel  at  Rhode  Island  for  the  New 
Haven  Colony  iu  1646,  which  was  lost  at  sea  on  her  first  vOyage,  the 

(1)  Colonial  Record*,  toL  1,  pp.  69, 79 ;  vol*  2,  p^  2&5^ 
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united  Colonies  of  New  Haven  and  Ilarlford  built  and  equipped  a  vessel 
carrying  ten  guns  and  forty  men  to  cruise  on  Long  Island  Sound,  to 
prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  in  that  quarter.  This  Mr. 
Cooper  considers  to  have  been  the  Crst  regnlar  cruiser  employed  by  the 
American  Colonists,  who  afterward  became  so  efficient  in  that  species  of 
warfiirc. 

The  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men  in  England  was  in  1663 
called  to  the  advantages  of  some  of  the  North  American  provinces  for 
Shi}>-building,  by  Mr.  John  Wiuthrop  of  Conaeclicut,  who,  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year,  while  in  England  es  agent  for  the  Colony  to  obtain  a 
Charter,  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Royal  Society,  tlien  just 
incorporated.  He  had  been  some  sixteen  years  a  resident  of  Conneetieut, 
but  we  believe  Virginia  was  more  especially  pointed  out  as  affording 
facilities  for  the  business,  ou  account  of  the  quality  of  its  timber  and 
abundance  of  naval  stores.  New  England  was  much  indebted  to  the 
practical  and  enterprising  mind  of  Mr.  Wiuthrop  in  many  of  the  arts; 
and  his  efforts  ou  this  occasion  doubtless  contributed  to  draw  orders  from 
British  merchants,  which  afterward  became  a  profitable  source  of  employ 
in  the  Colonies. 

New  London,  on  the  Thames,  appears  at  an  early  period  to  have 
led  the  way  in  Ship-building  in  Connecticut ;  but  the  vesselb  at  first  con- 
structed there  were  for  the  most  part  of  a  small  description.  The  first 
shipwright  in  the  i)lace  was  John  Coit,  whoiic  master  builder  was  his  own 
son-in-law,  Uugh  Mould.  The  latter  appears  to  have  had  some  reputaiioa 
as  a  Ijuilder,  and  the  vessels  turned  out  from  their  ship-yard  were  gener- 
ally called  Mould's  vessels.  Between  IGGO  and  lt>t>4,  they  built  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  vessels  called  barques,  ranging  in  luirden  from 
twelve  to  twenty  tons,  and  in  value  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  :  one  of 
these,  "The  Endeavour,"  made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  sold  in  Barbadoes  for  two  thousand  pounds  of  liitffar.  A  vessel 
called  "The  New  London  Tryall,"  was  buili  in  IGGl  by  John  Elderkin, 
another  of  the  primitive  engineers  of  the  pUice,  mid  one  of  the  ori<rinal 
grantees  of  the  town,  by  contiiicL  with  merchants  of  New  Lomlon  and 
Newport,  which  cost,  exclusive  of  iron-work,  nails,  spikes,  etc.,  two  hun- 
dred pounds  :  this  was  considered  a  great  enterprise  at  thai  lime.  She 
was  the  first  actual  merchunL-vessel  owned  in  ilmi  place.  The  term 
barque,  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  history  of  that  period,  was  applied 
to  any  biuall  vessel  above  the  size  of  a  boat.  The  siialKips  and  pinnaces 
of  that  day  were  little  more  than  decked  boats  of  about  twenty  tons. 
The  "New  London,"  of  seventy  tons,  called  a  ship,  built  by  Mould  & 
Coit  in  IGGG,  for  merchants  of  New  London,  was  the  largest  vessel  that 
had  been  built  there  up  to  that  time.    Many  of  these  small  craft,  which 
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were  chiefly  employed  in  the  coastiug  bnsiness,  belonged,  as  did  their 
cargoes,  ia  part  to  their  masters :  and  Kcw  London  was  as  muuli  noted 
at  that  period  for  these  coa«tiog  vessels  and  sitippers,  as  in  late  years  for 
her  siuaeks  and  smackraen.  Voyages  were,  however,  oocnsioiinlly  inade 
to  the  West  Indies,  to  Newfoundland,  and  even  to  Europe.  W  illi  iho 
Islands  a  considerable  trade  was  growing  up  already  ;  and  in  IGtil,  we 
are  inrornied  there  was  iu  New  Loudon  a  "  still  and  worm,"  recently  set 
up  for  ,li-tiUirig  rum  from  the  molasses  ])rocured  there  in  exchange  for 
the  exports  of  the  Colony.  As  early  as  1GG8-9,  there  was  a  Company 
formed  at  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  Whale-fishing  in  boats  along  the 
coast.  Whaling  was  commenced  about  eight  years  previous  to  tliis  by 
the  people  of  .Nantucket,  but  for  many  years  was  coulined  principally  to 
the  coasts. 

The  largest  ship  built  by  Mould  was  the  "  Jolin  Hester,"  of  ninety  or 
a  hundred  tons,  in  1678;  but  many  of  less  size,  somo  of  which  made 
voyag-cs  to  Kiiropo,  were  built  by  him.  In  1680,  the  inugistrates  of  New 
Loiulou  returned  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  a  list  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  port.  They  consisted  of  two  nhips  of  Fcventy  and 
ninety  tons  respectively,  three  ketches  of  about  fifty,  and  two  slouj»s  of 
fifteen  tons  each  ;  these  together  were  equal  to  about  one-third  the  ton* 
nope  of  the  Colony. 

Tile  entire  nuuiber  of  vessels  belonging  to  Connecticut  was  twenty- 
seven,  viz. :  four  f^hips,  three  j)inUs,  eight  sloops,  and  Bome  other  bmall 
vessels.  The  total  tonnage  was  only  1050.  There  were  then  in  the 
Colony  about  twenty  small  merchants,  wlio  traded  to  Doston,  New  York, 
Ncwfouudland,  aud  the  West  Indies.  Topulation  of  the  Colony,  about 
12,000. 

The  jirogress  of  uil  kinds  of  manufactnrf5  was  -low  in  Connecticut  for 
many  years.  In  1713  it  was  said  to  owu  i)ul  two  brigiiniines,  about 
twenty  sloops,  and  some  vessels  of  smaller  size;  and  the  number  of  ita 
Bciinien  was  but  120.(1) 

Li  1711,  there  firrived  at  Now  London,  within  six  weeks,  fourteen 
gloops  from  Iio.-.iuii,  TliO  vessels  built  at  New  London  previous  to  this 
time  were  chiefly  sloojis,  with  occasionally  a  brigantiue,  snow,  or  perhaps 
a  brig;  sloops  were  also  built  in  otiier  i>art8  of  the  province.  Joseph 
Wells  of  Westerly,  and  John  Leeds,  w  ere  ship-builders  of  some  ncic.  w  ho 
succeeded  Mould;  and  larger  vessels  now  bcjrnn  to  be  produced.  Cap- 
tain John  Jeffrey,  who  had  been  a  master  ship-luiildpr  in  Portsniouth, 
Entrhind,  about  the  year  1720,  emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  on  the 
Opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  Groton,  where  in  1723  he  contracted  with 


(1)  TrumbaU'f  Hist.  Conn.,  I,  435, 
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one  Captain  Si  rlin::,  to  build  the  largrcst  ship  that  had  bfon  ron<^trncted 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  rtM-Tivcfi,  on  jx  tition,  from  the  town  of 
Groton,  a  g^rant  of  land  for  a  bniMinL'  yard  on  conditiou  that  he  built  the 
*' Great  ^^hip."  She  was  built  and  launched  in  1725.  Her  burden  was 
seven  huiKirrd  tons.  Jeffrey  built,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  another  large  ship  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  ton*?,  named  "  The 
Don  Carlos,"  which  sailed  for  Lisbon  in  1733.  New  liOndon  had  now 
acquired  the  reputation  of  building  large  ships. 

In  1730.  nn  association  called  "The  New  London  Society  of  Trade 
and  Commerce"  was  formed  under  the  pntronage  of  the  Assembly.  It 
was  composed  of  about  eighty  members,  !m  loiiL^  iiiLi;  lo  the  Colony,  and 
built  and  purchased  a  number  of  vessels,  and  opened  new  channel?  of 
enterprise,  in  which  it  prospered  for  a  jear  or  two,  bat  was  dissolved 
in  1733. 

Oldmixon,  in  lt41,  speaks  of  the  coiiy(  nience  of  New  London  lVr 
Ship-building,  and  mentions  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
tons  built  there,  which  he  saw  at  IJri.-^tol.  New  London  was  at  that 
period  a  place  of  M>nio  importance  in  trade,  as  was  also  Norwich,  one  of 
the  oldest  towns  iu  the  State.  At  the  Norwich  Navy-yard,  at  a  later 
period,  a  frigate  was  built  for  Congress  by  Joshua  Huntingil  ii.  General 
Jabez  Huntingdon,  of  the  same  place,  owned  at  one  time  previous  to  tho 
Revolution,  it  is  said,  about  forty  vessels.  The  latter  was  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safetv  in  Connfcticut  in  1775,  and  sacrificed  his  fortune 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  ia  which  he,  with  four  sons  and  two  sons-in- 
law,  entered  with  aftivo  zeal. 

Douglass,  in  his  History  of  the  British  S|ttlcmeiaa  in  America,  written 
previous  to  1750,  thus  refers  to  Connecticut  Ship-building:  "  In  Connec- 
ticut are  eight  convenient  shipping  i)orts  for  small  crafty  but  all  masters 
enter  and  dear  at  the  port  of  New  Lontloa,  a  good  harl)or  five  raiiea 
within  land,  and  deep  water;  here  they  build  large  ships,  l)ut  their  timber 
is  spongy  and  not  durable,  it  splits  or  rives  well  into  slaves  ;  small 
vessels  nrc  built  at  Sea-Brook,  Killingsworth,  New  Haven  or  Wallings- 
ford,  etc."(l) 

Ship-building  was  commenced  at  Essex,  in  Saybrook  township,  in 
1720,  l)y  John  Tucker.  In  1775,  Uriah  Haydon  built  at  that  place  the 
ship    Oliver  Cromwell,"  of  twenty-four  guns. 

About  the  same  time,  this  town  gave  rise  to  a  novel  and  quite  original 
specimen  of  naval  architecture,  which  is  worthy  of  nntico  raiher  on 
account  of  the  ingenuity  diitplayed  by  the  inventor,  than  for  the  practical 

(1)  For  tlio  nhnvi^  ^nrticnlnri  w«  are  chieflj  iad«bt«d  to  th*  valoaU*  Hiitofy  of  Ktw 
London,  bjr  f  raooea  Manw&ring  Caalkiofl. 
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Qtility  or  humanity  of  the  desip:n,  although  the  principle  may  be  one 
capable  of  useful  application.  This  was  the  construction  of  a  submarine 
vessel  contrived  by  David  Jiushncll,  of  Saybrook,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  up  an  enemy's  shipping:.  Submarine  inventions  were  not  new, 
having:  emidoyed  the  iuf^cnuity  of  eminent  mechanics  previously,  as  they 
did  that  of  Fulton  at  a  later  date.  But  the  contrivanpp  of  Busbnell,  of 
whicli  the  design  was  matured  while  a  student  of  Yale  College,  and 
carried  oat  immediately  aftor  his  ^^aduation  in  1775,  was  essentially 
ditierent,  it  is  said,  from  any  previous  attempt.  The  structure,  of  which 
a  detailed  account  may  be  found  in  the  Transadions  of  the  Americaa 
Philosophical  Society f  and  in  SiUivmn^s  Journal  for  1820,  is  more 
briefly  described  as  "A  machine  for  submarine  navigation,  altogether 
ditlerent  from  any  thint^  hitherto  devised  by  the  art  of  man.  This  ma- 
chine was  so  constructed  us  that  it  could  be  rowed  horizontally  at  any 
given  depth  under  water,  and  could  be  raised  or  depressed  at  jilcasure. 
To  this  machine,  called  the  'American  Turtle'  (from  its  rest  inMaiice  to 
two  upper  tortoise  shells  placed  in  contact)  was  attached  a  magazine  of 
powder,  which  was  intended  to  be  fastened  undor  tlip  bottom  of  a  ship, 
with  a  driving  screw,  in  such  a  way  that  the  same  stroke  which  disen- 
gaged  it  from  the  machine,  sliould  put  the  internal  clockwork  in  motion. 
This  being  done,  the  ordinary  operation  of  a  gun-lock  at  the  distance  of 
half  an  hour,  or  any  determinate  time,  would  cause  the  powder  to  explode, 
and  leave  the  effects  to  the  common  laws  of  nature.  The  simplicity  yet 
coml)ination  discovered  in  the  mechanism  of  this  wonderful  machine  have 
been  acknowledged,  by  those  skilled  in  phyhics  and  particularly  hydrau- 
lics, to  be  no  less  iiigtt  i  u;^  than  novel.  Mr.  Bushnell  invented  several 
other  curious  machines  for  the  annoyance  of  the  British  shipping  ;  but 
from  accidents,  not  militating  against  the  philosophical  priocipleu  oa 
which  their  success  depended,  they  but  partially  succeeded." 

In  1777  Congress  offered  rewanU  for  the  destruction  of  British  ships, 
and  Bushnell  made  an  attempt  on  the  Cerberus  frigate,  Commodore  Sim- 
mons, at  anchor  off  New  London,  in  which  he  destroyed  a  vessel  lying 
near  her.  AI)out  Christmas,  of  the  same  year,  he  scut  a  fleet  of  kegs  down 
the  Delaware,  to  destroy  the  British  ships  which  held  possession  of  the 
river,  and  against  which  lirc-jihips  had  been  ineffectually  employed. 
Owing  to  the  tiuikness,  they  were  left  at  too  gimL  a  distance  from  the 
shipping,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  ice,  but,  during  the  following  day, 
exploded  and  blew  up  a  boat,  occasioning  no  little  alarm  to  the  British 
seamen.  This  circumstance  gave  limi  to  the  humorous  song,  by  Jlou. 
i  luLLis  llojikinson,  entitled  "  The  Battle  of  the  KecfS." 

Couuecticut,  iu  17  03,  uccurdiug  to  Lord  Sheiheld's  tables,  built  GA/ 
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mil  of  Tessels,  whose  aggregmte  toonago,  m  entered  with  the  Register, 
was  1548  tons. 

JnllH,  according  to  the  same  statistics,  New  York  and  Conneetient 
together  bailt  new  vessels  to  the  Talne  of  £80,000,  and  in  1775, 
£SS,O0O.  The  decrease  was  donbtless  occasioned  bj  the  war.  The  ton- 
nage returned  for  Conneetient  in  March,  Iti^l,  as  hanng  been  boilt  the 
year  previous^  showed  an  increase  of  584  tons,  or  40  per  cent,  oyer  the 
aTerage  of  the  jears  1769,  1770,  and  1771 ;  showing  the  business  to  hare 
iaereased  as  in  other  States. 

5.  SHip-BuiLDiNa  IN  Rhopi  lBi.AiiD.«~In  1646  the  New  Haven  colony 
bnilt  a  ship  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  at  Rhode  Island,  which  seems  to 
have  been  about  the  commencement  of  the  bnriness  there,  where  it  has 
e?er  since  been  an  important  branch  of  industry. 

At  Newport,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  other  settiements  on  the  Narragan- 
sett  fiay,  as  well  as  at  Providence  and  several  places  on  Providence  and 
Taunton  riven,  the  business  was  carried  on  at  an  early  period,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  flourishing  fisheries  and  lumber  trade  of  the  province.  It 
had  probably  made  no  great  progress  previous  to  the  year  1672,  when 
Roger  Williams  went  from  Providence  to  Newport  in  a  log  canoe,  to  hold 
a  controversy  with  the  Quakers  of  that  town.  The  Report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  in  1680,  says :  "We  have  no  shipping  belonging  to  the  Colony, 
but  only  a  few  sloops."  In  the  next  twenty-five  years  it  appears  to  have 
increased  much.  In  the  ten  years  from  1698  to  1708,  the  number  of  ves* 
sels  built  in  the  Colony  was  one  hundred  and  three:  vis.,  eight  ships, 
eleven  brigantines,  and  eighty-four  sloops.  The  entire  number  belonging 
to  the  Colony  at  the  last  date,  was  one  hundred  and  forty. 

In  1704  the  Legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a  tonnage  duty  on 
all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inbabitauts  of  that  Colony.  New 
York  followed  the  example  in  1709,  aod  Massachasctts  in  1718 ;  the  act, 
in  the  last  instance,  being  accompaQied  by  a  duty,  also,  on  Eoglish  goods 
importcil,  which  drew  upon  the  Qovemor  of  that  Colony  a  sharp  rebuke 
from  the  Administration  for  having  assented  to  it 

Some  time  previous  to  lt09,  Edward  Wanton,  a  ship  builder  of  Scitu- 
ate,  in  Massachusetts,  settled  in  Rhode  Island,  where  he  corricd  on  the 
business.  In  that  jear  the  Colony  purchased  of  him,  for  £400,  the  sloop 
Diamondf  and  the  fourth  part  of  another,  the  Endeavour,  owned  by  him 
and  Henry  Beere,  for  £112  ir  ,  for  the  service  of  the  expedition  then 
fitting  out  against  Port  Koyai,  in  Nova  Scotia.  This  led  to  the  issue 
of  paper  currency,  which  afterward  injured  the  trade  and  credit  of  the 
Colony.  In  1746  Connecticut  equipped  a  sloop'Of«war,  built  in  1740, 
with  100  seamen,  on  the  expedition  against  the  same  place. 
The  increase  of  Ship*baildiug  and  Commerce  previous  to  1722,  led  ta 
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tbe  establishment,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Legislature,  of  a  manul"ac- 
ture  of  sail  duck,  on  which  a  premium  of  twenty  shillings  per  bolt  was 
offered,  which  was  that  year  paid  to  William  Borden.  Boimties  on  hemp 
were  also  given  n!)out  the  same  time. 

Promdi-m  I  i  Newport  were,  at  this  time,  rising  commercial  towns, 
and,  in  ItHO,  contained  each  about  380U  white  inhabitants,  which,  exclu- 
sive of  negroes  and  a  few  Indians,  was,  anitedly,  about  one-half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony. 

From  that  date  to  the  Kevolntion,  Newport  rose  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  scats  of  opulence  and  refinement  on  the 
continent.  Its  West  India  trade  was  immense.  In  1T39  upward  of  one 
hundred  sail  of  vessels  were  owned  there.  Its  importations  of  molasses, 
at  a  later  period,  employed  thirty  distilleries  in  the  manufacture  of  rum, — 
a  staple  article  in  the  African  slave  trade,  which  tarnished  the  fair  fame 
of  its  enterprising  traders.  The  whale  fishery  was  also  prosecuted  by 
the  Newport  merchants  :  one  of  whom,  Aaron  Lopez,  who  at  one  time 
employed  about  thirty  sail  of  vessels,  was  among  the  first  to  send  bbips 
to  the  Falkland  Islands.  This  business,  about  the  year  1769,  employed 
seventeen  sperm  oil  and  candle  manufactories  in  tbe  town,  where  there 
were  also  five  or  more  rope-walks.  At  this  time,  when  its  population  was 
about  12,000,  as  many  as  eighteen  West  Indiamen  were  known  to  arrive  in 
a  single  day,  and  there  was  insuflicient  wareroom  to  store  its  nierchau- 
dise.  It  was  considered  a  rash  i)rcdiction  that  "  New  York  might,  one 
day,  equal  Newport."  The  port  now  emplDved  two  hundred  vessels  in 
foreign  trade,  and  between  three  and  four  hundred  coasting  vessels,  and 
had  a  regular  line  of  London  packets.  The  town  felt  the  force  of  English 
resentment,  on  account  of  its  early  resistance  to  government  measures,  in 
the  destruction  of  the  sloop  Liberty,  stationed  in  the  harbor  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws,  in  1709,  ai;d  has  never  recovered  its  relative  rank. 

Providence,  in  17G4,  owned  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  4320  tons,  and 
in  1791,  had  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  sail  of  11,043  tons.  Other 
towns  of  Rhode  Island  had  an  active  commerce,  foreien  and  domestic,  in 
colonial  times.  The  commerce  of  the  province  may  well  be  snpposed  to 
have  given  much  cmplovment  to  its  ship-yards,  which  were  favorabiy  situ- 
ated as  to  materials  and  facilities  generally. 

Providence  early  engaged  in  the  Eagt  India  trade,  for  which  a  ship  of 
nine  hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  constructed  in  the  tou  n  a  few  years  after 
the  peace.  The  number  uf  vessels  built  in  llhudc  Island,  in  1769,  was 
thirty-nine,  whose  toiiniige  was  1428  tons,  carpenter's  measurenicul.  The 
business  increased  considerably  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

6.  New  Hampbuibe. — In  New  Hampshire,  the  building  of  ships  has 
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been  a  prominent  branch  of  business,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Province.  The  first  employmenta  of  the  people  were  like  those  of  Maine. 
Bnt  the  wealth  of  the  Colony,  for  more  than  a  centurj,  was  found,  lo  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  any  oiht  r,  in  ihc  vast  resources  of  its  primeval 
forests.  Its  first  settlemciits,  however,  were  made  upon  the  Piscataqua, 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries,  which  at  once  grave  employment  to 
boat  and  ship-builders.  Sawiug-mills  were  erected  upuu  its  rivers  almost 
as  early  as  iu  any  part  of  the  country,  and  the  export  of  luoiber,  staves, 
and  the  osual  staples  of  our  infant  commerce,  soon  became  a  k  ^  lii  g 
interest.  After  the  value  of  colonial  timber  began  to  be  known  in  it- 
gland,  this  Province,  which  abounded  in  white  and  red  ouk,  pine,  chestnut, 
and  other  valnable  forest  trees,  the  export  of  masts,  spars,  and  ship- 
timber,  became  a  profitable  industry.  The  preparation  of  these  employed 
multitudes  upon  its  large  rivers  idi.d  iLeir  branches,  while  li  e  building 
of  ships  for  tlie  fisheries,  for  the  merchant  service,  and  for  tlie  IIuvllI  Navy, 
was  vigorously  pursued,  at  all  convenient  places.  The  Cicelleucu  ei  New 
Hampshire  sliip-timber,  was  genera!!}  admitted.  Though  possessed  of 
but  about  eighteen  miles  of  sea-bo. n  1,  and  a  single  avenue  to  the  ocean, 
the  activity  ol  ihe  lumbering  and  ship-builUiag  branches  on  the  Piscataqua 
and  ivs  Iribiitaries,  rendered  PorUmouth,  advantageously  situated  at  its 
mouth,  ti  }iiincipal  seat  of  colonial  comnicree.  The  building  of  vessels 
for  home  and  loicigu  markets,  wuo  curried  on  at  that  place,  and  the 
neighboring  towns,  with  no  less  enterprise  than  at  Kittery  i'uint,  and 
other  places  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Of  the  value  of  the  timber,  and  the  ship-building  interest  of  New 
Hampshire,  a  writer(l)  on  its  commerce  and  resources,  thus  speaks." 

*'  The  timber  u«ed  in  t>i«  construction  of  tlio  Constitution  Frigate,  the  famous 
*01d  Ironsides,'  was  takeu  from  the  woods  of  Allenstowu,  on  the  border  of  the 
Herrimao,  fifty  mllos  firom  ibe  ahip-yard.  80  of  the  Independence  74;  the 
Congrew,  and  Beveral  other  roMels  of  war.  Shipt  of  war  wore  also  Imilt  at 
Fortamoiith  inocrly  tiuet,  tIi.  :  tho  Fanlklaadof  M  gnaa,  i]il690 ;  the  Bedford 
Galley,  32  gnns,  in  1696;  the  America,  r  f  40 guns,  in  1749  ;  the  Raleigh,  32 
gtins,  in  1776;  the  Ranger,  IS  guus,  in  1777  ;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  calbni  the 
America,  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  November  5, 1782|  and  presented  to  the 
King  of  France  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

**  Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  branch  of  business  at  Porta- 
month.  Prior  to  the  BoTolntion,  Enropaan  tradera  oame  thither  to  hoild  ahips, 
which  they  eonld  do  much  oheaper  than  »t  home*  by  reaaon  of  the  large  profit 
OB  the  goods  which  they  brought  out  wit!i  them.  Tlie  mordiants  of  Ports* 
month  also  built  nnmeroTis  ships  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India  trndo. 
Most  of  tliese  were  freighted  with  luniV)er  and  flsli,  live  stock  kc.  ;  and  liaviiig 
proceeded  to  the  islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  which  were 
taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships,  and  tliere  sold  for  merchandise  for  the 

{1}  J.  B.  Moore,  gaoted  in  Mscgregor'a  CommerctAl  SuUitios  of  America. 
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ColonifiS.  Other  vessels  l&deu  witli  spars  aiul  timber,  proceotLxl  dirrrtly  for 
tliu  liiitish  ports,  and  were  sold  with  their  cargoes  fur  the  same  purport).  Th^ 
coasting  trade  to  the  Southern  ports,  was  an  ezehange  of  West  India  produc* 
tioni  for  ooxn,  Hob,  flour  «nd  naval  ttorM,  portiont  of  wbloh  were  re-exported 
to  Newfottiidlaad  and  Nova  Seotia.  As  earlj  ai  1668,  tlie  OoTemment  of  Ifaa* 
■aohnsetts,  (which  then  inoloded  Now  Hampshire),  passed  an  order,  reserring 
for  public  use,  all  white-pine  trees,  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in  diameter, 
at  three  feet  from  the  prouu'l.  In  tho  reitcn  of  William  III,,  a  f?urvevor  of  the 
Woods  wa.s  apjioiiitod  l»y  the  C'lown  ;  ami  aii  order  was  ^vut  to  the  Karl  of  l!id!a- 
uont,  to  caufeu  Actti  to  be  pasaed  fur  the  preservutiou  of  white-pine  trees  in 

New  Hampshire,  llassacbasetts,  and  New  York.  Under  Qneen  Anne,  the 
people  were  forUdden  to  ent  anj  trees  witliont  leaTo  of  tlie  Sarrejor,  who 
was  ordered  to  mark  all  sneb  trees  as  were  flt  for  the  use  of  the  Nav/,  and 

keep  a  register  of  tkem.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kepi  «p  Iwtween  the  people 

and  the  Surveyors  ;  fiiips  were  oxactfd,  ami  trees  were  pnrpo.sfly  destroyed; 
and  the  5;tihj»n  t  v.iui  p<^'i-petuAlly  dwelt  upon  hj  the  Kojral  Governors,  in  their 
dispatches  home."(l) 

In  answer  to  the  querits  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  riantations,  in 
KiJO,  the  Guveriior  reported  the  trade  of  the  Province  to  consist  in  lumber 
and  l).->h,  "The  number  of  shipping  belonoring  to  the  Province  are  live, 
coiifcisling  of  about  five  hundred  tons  ;  and  tiiere  are  about  three  or  four 
hundred  tons  of  other  shippiug  tiiuL  iradu  bere  (uuQuall^^)  not  belonging 
to  the  Proviuce.*' 


(1)  The  fint  of  tho  ahipi,  aaiiMd  AiMrie% 
ebovw  meiitloaed,  was  Imllt  mder  the  eoa- 

trol  and  Bupervition  of  Sir  W.  PcppercU,  of 
Kittery,  and  Inunehcd  Mny  4,  ITIW  ;  tho 
0«OODd  of  tbo  vamo  uumc  wni  tiie  lit-a^  ieot 
ship  floastnieted  la  Anevica,  ep  to  that  time^ 
and  waa  the  only  one  of  the  three  seventj. 
fonr's  ordered  at  tbo  same  time  that  was 
built,  hbo  wa«  taken  by  tbe  Brilisb  from 
the  French,  in  an  engagement  on  l<t  of 
Jese. 

The  f  dlowlog  eatline  of  a  deieription  of 
the  Aninrira,  by  Paul  Jones,  if  givm  in 
Coop«r'(  History  of  the  U.  S.  Huvy,  mid 
maj  oot  be  tmiotereftiog,  as  a  apeoimai  of 
early  aavst  areUteetore,  la  Its  hlghsst  dis- 
play at  that  time,  and  a<  exhibitfog  what 
were  deemed  (joculiaritissiatheseBStnietiMi 
cf  Abips  of  that  day. 

"  The  eppw  dadc  Imlwatks  were  psrtien* 
larly  deietibed  as  'bresit-worki,  piorotd  for 
gQtts;'aad  h«  addi,  that  all  the  qu  irtcr< 
deck  and  forecastle  cruns.  could  b«  f  i^-M 
at  need  on  one  tide ;  bum  whioh  it  i«  lu  be 


Inftned,  that  the  ship  had  ports  in  her  walsL 
Tif  poop  had  a '  foMlag  breasUwork/  grape* 

shot  proof,  or  bulwarku  that  were  h  i  d 
aud  hoijitcd  in  a  uiinuto.  The  quartfr-deck 
ran  four  foei  forward  from  the  maiuma^t, 
aod  the  foieeastleoaine  well  aft.  The  gang- 
ways were  wide  and  ox  the  Invel  of  th*  qmtT' 
ter-dfik  and  fnn c<tnt(r,  Tho  hhij>  Imd  only 
single  quarter  galleries,  and  no  storn -gallery. 
Sho  had  fifty  feet  six  inches  beam  over  all, 
■ad  her  Inboard  longtii  oa  tho  upper  gua- 
deck  was  one  hundred  andc'-V  i  .  t\?o  foot 
"■r  inches.  'Yet  this  ship,  ihoiufh  ihf  furqrwt 
oj  »ecenty-/our$  tit  the  tcorld,  had  wbeu  tbo 
lover  batteiy  waa  soak,  tho  air  of  a  delicate 
frigate ;  sad  ao  ponea  at  the  diataaoe  of  a 
mile  could  have  Imagiaed  she  had  a  scooad 
bittt<<ry.'  Unfortunatelx  her  ialsadod  anaa- 
ment  is  not  given." 

Of  tbo  others  lawtionod,  the  Faulkland  ts 
said  to  have  boon  the  first  liao  of  battle-ohip 
built  in  America,  and  the  J^eldj^i  to  bare 
booB  built  la  liaty  dajs. 
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From  December,  114*1,  to  December,  1748,  tbe  clearances  from  Porta- 
moQth,  were  121,  of  the  following  class,  Tiz. :  13  ships ;  8  snows ;  20  brigs ; 
67  sloops ;  28  schooners.  The  number  entered  at  the  port  during  the 
same  time,  was  78.  Thero  was  besides  abont  200  coasting  sloops  and 
schooners  trading  to  Boston,  Salem,  Bbode  Island,  The  port  bad 
little  foreign  trade.  The  number  of  Tessels  built  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1769,  according  to  tbe  Colonial  Gnstom  Hoose  books  at  Boston,  was 
forty-five  sail,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  number  cleared 
above  the  number  entered  at  the  port  in  tbe  years  abore  mentioned.  This 
excess  of  clearances,  was,  in  most  of  the  ports  of  the  country,  made  op,  in 
some  measure,  of  Tessels  disposed  of  in  foreign  or  domestic  ports.  The 
total  tonnage  of  tbe  vessels  built  in  1769,  is  given  as  two  thousand  four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  tons,  registered  measurement^  which  is  allowed  to 
have  been  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  below  the  real  burden.  Tbe  aver- 
age tonnage  of  each  vessel  on  the  former  supposition,  was  65  tons.  In 
amount,  the  Province  ranked  next  to  Massachusetts.  Of  sixty-four 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-nine  tons  of  new  shipping,  built 
in  the  colonies  In  tbe  three  years,  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  rather  more  than 
one  half  was  built  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire.  There  were 
entered  for  that  Province,  for  the  year  ending  January  5, 1771»  fifteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-two  tons,  and  cleared  twenty  thousand 
one  hundred  and  ninety-two  tons  of  shipping.  The  excess  of  outward 
tonnage,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  tons,  consisted  in  a  great 
measure,  as  before  remarked,  of  vessels  bailt  for  sale. 

Under  the  revenue  system  adopted  by  tbe  New  Government  in  1790, 
the  ship-mannfactnre  of  New  Hampshire,  in  common  with  that  of  other 
building  States,  made  rapid  advances.  The  number  of  ships  built  in  the 
State  iu  that  year,  was  only  eight ;  in  the  following  year,  twenty  sail  of 
vessels  were  built  at  Piscataqna,  which  then  owned  33  vessels  of  100  tons 
and  upward,  and  50  under  1 00  tons  burden,  in  all  88  sail.  Of  277  vessels 
which  cleared  from  tbe  port  in  that  year,  the  total  tonnage  was  81,097 
tons,  of  which  26,560,  was  American. 

The  extensive  business  in  lumber,  mn'^ting,  yards,  and  other  naval 
stores,  carried  on  Mt  Pisrat.iqna,  employed,  during  the  colonial  period,  a 
very  heavy  description  of  vessels,  called  mast  nhips,  built  expressly  for 
that  use,  which  were  ii<;nally  about  four  hundred  tons  bnrrlen,  niid  carried 
twenty-five  men,  and  from  forty  to  fifty  good  masts  each  trip.  Bxeter  and 
Portsmouth  were  also  largely  engaged  in  the  business.  The  employment 
for  this  class  of  transports,  it  may  bo  concluded,  was  large,  from  the  de- 
pende4ice  placed  by  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  Royal  Navy  on  the  timber 
of  these  Provinces. 
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gHIP-BUILDIRO  IN  TBS  MTODLS  AND  BOUTHBBN  COLONIES. 

It  has  been  incidentally  mentioned  on  a  previous  page,  that "  The  Rest- 
less," built  at  Manhattan,  in  IGli,  by  the  Datch  schippcr,  Adrian  Block, 
and  called,  by  an  early  chronicler,  a  yacht,  was  the  first  decked  v<  ssel,  it  is 
believed,  ever  constracted  by  £aropcnn«;  in  this  conntry.  This  little 
pioneer  craft,  whose  name  so  aptly  preindicatcd  the  commercial  activity 
of  the  future  city,  after  passing  through  Hellgatc  and  ihtf  Soond,  over 
which  had  glided  for  ages  only  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage,  proceeded 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  ;  and  perpetuated  the  name  of  her  owner,  by 
the  discovery  of  Block  Island,  off  Newport  harbor. 

Ship-building  in  New  Yokil— An  early  and  snccessfal  prosecntion 
of  the  basiness  of  Ship-VmiUling  could  have  been  more  reasonably  ex- 
pected of  none  of  the  first  Colonists  of  America,  than  of  the  settlers  at 
Manhattan.  Holland  was  at  that  period,  and  long  after,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  carry iiMT  trade  of  the  world.  Though  not  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
timber,  she  built  niul  armed  more  ships  jthan  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

The  Low  Countries,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  addressing  the  King  on 
the  subject  of  English  commerce,  about  ten  years  before,  "  have  as  many 
ships  and  vessels  as  eleven  kingdoms  of  Christendom  have,  let  England 
be  one.  They  build  every  year  near  one  thousund  sliips,  although  all 
their  native  commodities  do  not  require  one  hundred  ships  to  carry  them 
away  at  once."  Planted  by  this  commercial  people,  and  by  merchants 
and  capitalists  of  Amsterdam,  then  the  mercantile  metropolis  of  Europe, 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  appears  somewhat  surprising  that 
the  facilities  afforded  by  the  new  territory  for  ship-building  were  not  made 
available  to  a  greater  extent,  by  the  parent  nation.  But  the  administra- 
tion of  a  privileged  mercantile  association,  such  as  the  "  West  India 
Company,''  which,  in  1621,  was  invested  with  a  monopoly  of  its  trade, 
was  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  Colony.  The 
Knickerbnekers,  who  snccecdcd  the  first  adventurers,  built,  nevertheless, 
as  we  are  told,  many  small  vessels,  sloops  and  pirogues^  in  which  they 
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prosecuted  an  active  Indian  trade,  in  the  bays,  sounds  and  rivers  of  the 
Colony.  It  was  a  complaint  against  the  Company,  by  delegates  scat  to 
the  Hague,  in  1G40,  to  procure  a  reform  of  the  government,  that,  among 
other  unneces-sary  expenditures,  it  had  built  "  the  ship  >'cw  Netherlands 
at  a  great  expense."  She  was  said  to  have  been  of  the  burden  of  eight 
hundred  tons,  and  was  built  about  the  year  1630.  The  carrying  trade 
between  Holland  and  America,  and  the  trade  with  Brazil,  where  the  Com- 
pany had  sustained  losses  equivalent  to  "one  liundrcd  tons  of  gold,"  were, 
about  this  time,  thrown  open  to  the  Colonists,  and  private  ships  were,  for 
the  first  time,  entered  at  Amsterdam,  and  puljlicly  advertised  for  New 
Netherlands.  Other  restrictions,  which  had  fettered  commerce,  were  soon 
after  removed,  and  the  trade  of  the  world,  with  the  exfcption  of  that  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  the  trade  in  Furs,  were  open  to  the  Colonists.  The 
duties  which,  in  1038,  had  been  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  on  imported,  and 
fifteen  on  exported  goods,  liad  left  sonac  difference  in  favor  of  English 
colonial  bottoms,  by  which  goods  were  imported  first  to  New  England,  and 
thence,  at  a  low  rate,  into  New  Netherlands.  It  was  in  1651  modified, 
by  laying  sixteen  per  cent,  upon  all  such  goods,  except  Tobacco ;  tiiua 
discriminating  in  favor  of  the  navigation  of  the  Province. 

Up  to  this  time  (1Gd2),  when  the  first  city  magistracy  was  appointed, 
there  was  but  one  small  wharf,  for  the  InndiitLr  of  goods  from  scows  and 
small  boat£,  which  wab  now  extended  to  lift^  leet,  to  accommodate  a  larger 
trade 

Grants  of  land  were  first  made  in  1642,  uik],  at  the  date  of  its  capitula- 
tion to  the  English,  in  1664,  a  number  of  property  holders  of  the  sliip- 
building  profession  resided  in  the  part  of  the  city  then  known  as  "  De 
Smit's  Valey,"  and  afterward  as  the  "  Vly,"  or  "  Fly,"  along  the  shore 
road,  between  Wall  street  and  the  present  Franiwliii  Square.  Among 
these  were  two  brothers,  Lambert  lluybertson  and  Abraham  Lamb*  i  /.eu 
Hoi,  Stoflfel  Elsworth,  Joost  Carelzen,  John  Adriance,  Pieter  Harmenzen, 
and  I'icter  Jansen,  whose  residences  were  all  uuiside  the  water  gate  or 
city  palisades,  at  Wall  street,  within  which  lived  Pirck  Jansen  Yande- 
venter,  of  the  same  business,  and  a  number  of  promim nt  traders  and  ship- 
ping merchants.  Govert  Loockermans,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
wealthy  of  these,  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  insurrectionist,  Jacob  Leig- 
ler,  and  the  partner  of  the  pilgrim  trader,  Isaac  AUerton,  of  Plymoath. 

In  16T2,  the  trade  of  New  York  emi)loyed  ten  or  fifteen  vessels,  of 
about  one  hundred  tons  each,  of  which  six  suiall  ones  only  belonged  to 
the  city.  In  1678  the  shipping  owned  in  the  port  consisted  of  threo 
ships  and  fifteen  sloops,  and  other  small  sailing  vessels.  In  that  year  a 
measure  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  city  was  a  i opted  by 
Governor  Andros,  who  conferred  Qpon  its  inhabitants  a  monopoly  of 
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business  of  bolUng  flonr,  and  of  exporting  flour  and  biscuits  from  the 
Province.  The  privilege  appears  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  trade 
and  luivigatiou  of  the  port,  though  doubtless  at  the  expense  of  other 
porlioiis  of  tlie  Province.  When  the  Bolting  Act  was  repealed  in  1694, 
on  the  petiiioii  of  other  communities,  the  shipping  had  incrcnstd  to  sixty 
and  one  hundred  nnd  two  sloops,  and  other  vessels.  The  revenue 
frt>ni  imports  and  exporUs  had  increased  from  two  thousand  to  six  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum.*  The  withdrawal  of  the  privilc{j::c  cau.scd 
great  complaint,  and  appears  to  have  seriously  dama<i:ed  the  trade  and 
especially  the  shipping  interests  of  the  port.  Some  merchants  suspended 
thuir  shipping  business  altogether,  and  niaiiv  in;;i  incrs  were  thrown  out 
of  eujpluyuieut.  Tlie  occurrence  of  war  with  Fiance,  soon  after,  induced 
many  to  engage  in  Privateering,  which  they  are  reputed  to  have  carried 
to  the  extent  of  preying  on  friendly  vessels;  a  charge  which,  though 
pos.-vilily  true  in  some  individual  cases,  was  nevertheless,  with  little  truth 
probably,  laid  at  tlic  door  of  some  of  the  highest  functionaries  of  tlie 
Province.  The  depredations  of  Captain  Kid,  who  was  regularly  com- 
missioned, and  commenced  his  career  in  this  business,  probably  gave 
currency  to  the  charge.  Others  of  the  distressed  sliip-owners  aiurward 
entered  iuto  the  Slave  Trade  with  the  Dntch  possessions  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  and  found  great  proltt  in  the  iniquitous,  but  at  tluit  time  perfectly 
lawful  traffic.  In  1C83,  the  city  luul  enrolled,  by  their  names  and  their 
owners,  three  barks,  three  brigauliues,  twenty-six  sloops,  uud  forty-six 
open  boats.' 

An  official  Pwcport  of  Gov.  Dongan,  in  IGSC,  states  there  were  then 
belonging  to  the  Province  nine  or  ten  three-mast  vessels  of  about  eighty 
or  one  hundred  tons  burden,  two  or  three  ketches,  a  bark  of  about  forty 
tons,  and  about  twenty  smaller  vessels  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons  each, 
all  of  which,  excepting  the  sloops,  traded  with  England,  Holland,  an^ 
the  West  Indies.* 

So  considerable  had  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Colonies  become, 
that  England  was  supplied  with  uumerous  transports  j  and  a  large  propor- 

(1)  OoTcrnor  Androj,  in  1678,  reported  (2)  Wat^on'a  AnnaN  of  New  York,  p«g« 

that  the  merchants  in  New  York  were  not  15ft.    Tho  nnmrs  of  aume  of  these,  it  ia  said, 

numerous:  "A  mercbant  worth  £1,000  or  were  peeuliur  iadeed.   The  Dutch  affected 

£ftOO  it  Moottntod  •  good  mi  nbttiuitbl  hlgb-MandloK  nimm  tut  tbolr  ▼•ml*.  Th* 

norehant;  apUiitor worth  half  tli«l  In  mov-  fbllowin^'  nro  fr  tn  im  old  record  of  voiseU 

fiM.-?  i«  fiet-nuntod  rirh.  All  the  estates  may  nt  one  titiic  in  New  York: — The  Angel  Oa- 

b«  valued  at  £1  jO.dnO."    Tho  miinW  of  briel,  King   David,  Queen   Enthcr,  King 

houses  in  New  York  was  then  34^,  and  wero  Solomon,  Arms  of  llon»elIa«rwjrck,  Ami  of 

liNmd  tooonUtaitraporioiMtoooebinakiag  StnyrvsraV  Tbo  Great  Chrittopbor,  Tbo 

tho  population  3,4.10.    Ib  1698,  they  had  Crowned  Sea  Bcar^,  tlif  ?[,ott«  d  C-  w,  etc. 

incr«Mod  to  694  howM  sad  6,000  Inhabit-  (3)  Doomaoataij        of  How  Yorh*  L, 

anta.  100. 
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'  tioQ  of  the  carrying  trade  between  the  two  countries  was  already  con- 
ducted in  colonial  botloniA. 

lu  1696,  the  ehipping  of  New  York  had  increased  to  the  number  of 
forty  square-rigged  vessels,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats,  although 
the  population  did  not  exceed  six  thonmnd.  There  were  already  quite 
a  nomber  of  enterprising  merchants,  Dutch,  French,  and  English.  A 
prominent  merchant  and  citizen  of  New  York,  toward  the  dose  of  the 
aeventeenth  centnrj,  was  Bip  Van  Dam,  who  boilt  many  Tessels,  which 
were  lannched  firom  the  rear  of  the  present  Trinity  Chnrch-yard.  His 
dispute  and  lawsaits  with  Qovemor  Cosby,  respecting  the  salary  of  the 
ezecntiTe  office  which  the  former  had  filled  ea;  ojjicio  for  one  year  pre- 
Tions  to  the  arriTal  of  Cosby,  produced  serioos  commotions  in  the  ProT* 
inee,  and  was  an  incipient  stage  of  the  fhtore  conflict  between  imperial 
prerogative  and  faToritiain  and  the  assertion  of  colonial  rights  and 
equality. 

The  talent  for  invention  was  less  conspicnons  in  the  early  settlers  of 
New  York  than  their  thrift.  In  1698,  however,  an  application  was  made 
to  Governor  Fletcher  "for  aid  to  perfect  an  invention  to  increase  the 
speed  of  vessels,"  by  one  John  Mar^  a  carpenter,  who,  on  another  occa- 
sion, was  an  applicant  to  the  governor  respeciiug  an  engine  he  had  in- 
vented.  His  petition  states  that  he  was  "abont  making  A  small  wessell 
that  shall  saile  faster  than  at!  others  by  aboondance,  that  this  exsolent 
art  that  I  have  found  out  will  be  mightyly  for  the  Honour  and  profite 
of  the  King  and  ICingdome  of  England,  and  Likewise  it  will  be  A 
meaines  to  Advance  New  York."  He  asks  for  a  grant  of  sait-cloth  and 
i*igg'>Q?  to  the  amount  of  seven  pounds,  which  ho  would  repay  to  double 
the  amount  if  he  did  not  perform  what  he  promised.  It  does  not  appear 
in  what  bis  invention  consisted.' 

.  In  170*7,  the  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  an  act  imposing  a  tax  or 
tonnage  dnty  of  two  shillings  a  ton  on  every  vessel,  the  one  half  of  which 
did  not  belong  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony.  According  to  Lyne's 
plan  of  the  city,  made  from  actual  snrveys  in  1738,  the  river  fronts  from 
Beekman  street  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city,  near  the  present  Catha- 
rine street,  was  principally  occnpied  by  the  Bhip*yards  and  docks  of 
ship*bniIderB.  There  were  others  at  different  points  on  the  North  and 
East  rivers.  The  names  of  the  proprietors  indicate  that  the  business  at 
that  date  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  English  constmctors.  In  the  locality 
mentioned,  we  meet  with  the  namee  of  Daily's,  Walton's,  French's,  Wes- 
leVs,  Tanase's,  and  Bennet's  ship-yards.  At  a  later  date  the  business 
was  carried  on  between  Beekman  and  BurUng's  slip ;  also  Hnnt's  ship- 

(I)  Mooff«*s  Pftteat  Ofloa^  KfgmXtt,  p.  SltL 
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yard  on  Lyne^s  Chart  ib  placed  opposite  the  foot  of  Whitehall  atreet,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  Ferry. 

The  answers  returned  in  1747  by  the  Collector  of  the  Port  to  the 
qnertea  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  state  the  number  of  vessels  owned  in  New 
York  to  bare  been  ninety-nine»  and  their  tonnage  per  register  was  foor 
thousand  fi?e  hundred  and  thirteen  tons,  the  seamen  at  the  same  time 
nnmbering  seTen  handred  and  lifty>liTe.  This  tonnage  was  doubtless 
chiefly  home-bnittk  as  New  York  at  that  period  was  bnilding  ships  in 
considerable  number  for  the  London  merchants.  The  commerce  of  the 
port  was  then  abont  the  same  with  tliat  of  Philadelphiai  the  number  en- 
tered at  each  port  in  1748  being  211,  and  the  clearances  from  Philadel- 
phia 815,  and  from  New  York  222. 

In  the  following  year,  1749,  the  returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade  give  the 
whole  number  of  Tessels  belonging  to  the  Province  as  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seTen,  whose  tonnage  amounted  to  6406  tons,  and  the  nnmlier  of 
seamen,  1228. 

Governor  Tryon's  Report  on  the  Province  of  New  York,  in  1774, 
states,  *'  The  annual  amount  of  the  exports  to  Great^citain,  on  an  aver- 
age, is  £130,0<HI  sterling,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  sCips  built  here  for  the 
merchants  in  England,  to  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
annually."  Lord  Sheffield,  in  Table  No.  18,  gives  the  ralue  of  new  Tea- 
sels built  in  New  York  and  Connecticnt,  in  1774,  as  j£30,000,  and  in 
1775,  at  £22,000.  The  vessels  built  at  this  port,  though  not  so  numer- 
ous as  those  constructed  at  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  were  many  of  them, 
at  this  period,  of  large  sise.  Poughkeepsie  and  Albany  had  also  acquired 
some  prominence  in  the  art  Of  thirteen  vessels,  of  the  class  of  frigates, 
ordered  by  Congress  in  Pecembcr,  1775,  to  be  constructed,  two,  the 
Congre98,  of  twenty -eifrht,  awl  the  MonUjomery,  of  twenty- four  guns, 
were  assigned  to  Kiw  York;  both  of  which  were  built  at  Pouglikecpsie. 

In  consequence  of  the  occupation  of  the  river  by  the  British,  from 
August,  1776,  to  November,  1783,  neither  of  thcso  Tessels,  however,  ever 
got  to  sea,  and  were  burned  in  1777,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  enemy's 
hands ;  which  was  also  the  fate  of  some  others  ordered  at  the  same  time. 
Of  the  six  frigates  first  ordered  for  the  Federal  Navy  in  1794,  which  were 
placed  in  the  hand^^  of  the  best  builders,  the  Prendeni,  of  forty-four 
guns,  was  built  in  New  York. 

New  York  did  its  share,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  in  equipping 
privateers,  as  a  substitute  for  a  national  naval  force  upon  the  seas,  having, 
In  common  with  all  seaport  towns,  suffered  an  almost  total  ruin  of  its 
commerce.  After  the  peace,  her  Commercial  Marine  was  quickly  resnsci* 
tated,  and  an  enlarged  commercial  spirit  became  apparent  The  Empress 
of  China,  Captain  Green,  which  sailed  from  New  York,  February  22, 
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1784,  was  the  first  sliip  tluit  displayed  the  American  flag  in  the  port 
of  China.  And  tlio  Entrrpris^e,  Captain  Dean,  a  sloop  of  eighty  tons, 
bnilt  at  Albany,  wliicli  Diadc  the  voyage  out  and  back  in  1785,  was  the 
first,  it  is  said,  tliat  made  a  direct  voyage  to  that  country,  the  former 
having  touclieU  ui  Europe.  She  wuh  navigated  by  seven  men  and  two 
boys. 

Ship-building  was  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Albany  in  Colonial 
times.  Vessels  were  built  there  some  years  after  the  Kevohition,  princi- 
pally of  fir  limber,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty-seven  an  1  ;i  hiilf  dollars  per 
ton.  If  the  timber  were  dry  and  well  seasoned,  it  wua  buid  they  would 
last  thirty  years  and  upward. 

ship-baUd-  The  unexampled  progress  of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
Wetwra''*  growth  of  this  country,  ia  now  here  exhibited  more  forcibly  than 
^•'"^  in  tlie  vast  increase  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Western 
Lakes.  As  the  great  feeder  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  New  York,  in 
particular,  and  a  means  of  developing  the  infinite  resources  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Upper  Lakes,  tlie  increase  of  the 
eteam  and  sail  marine  of  those  great  re.servoirs  is  a  subject  of  much  inter- 
est and  importance.  At  the  time  when  these  States  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  those  Tast  inland  seas,  covering  an  area  of  over  ninety 
thousand  square  miles,  and  draining  nearly  four  times  that  extent  of  ter- 
ritory, abounding  in  every  element  of  wealth,  were  almost  untrackcd,  save 
by  the  aboriginal  canoe,  and  devolved  their  waters  to  the  ocean  through 
nearly  unbroken  solitudes.  Now  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  car- 
ried upon  those  same  majestic  highways,  supports  a  tonnage  of  steam  and 
sailing  vessels  equal  to  abont  four  bandred  tbonBaod  tons,  and  a  lake  and 
river  commerce  equal,  at  least,  to  three  hoodred  and  fifty  millions  anna- 
ally.  To  reach  this  great  traffic,  New  York  has  constroeted  her  pabKc 
works  npon  a  seals  nneqaoled  by  any  other  State,  and  through  this  enter- 
prise, and  the  wealth  of  the  treasniy  she  has  opened,  she  has  become  the 
maiitime  capital  of  the  whole  Union.  Upon  her  lake-shore^  the  trade  of 
this  region  has  built  np  a  city  of  orer  one  hundred  thousand  Inhabitants, 
and  the  whole  lake  border  is  skirled  with  opnlent  marts  of  trade^  wUch 
are  duplicating,  at  least  in  every  ten  years,  a  commerce  and  tonnage 
already  equal  to  the  entire  European  trade  of  the  whole  Union.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  large  amount  of  tonnage  bnilt  annually  by  New 
York,  in  which  she  is  the  third  State  in  the  Union,  is  constructed  upon 
her  lakes.  Buffalo,  which  is  a  principal  seat  of  this  industry,  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  half  century ;  yet  its  advantages  for  trade,  at  the  outlet 
of  the  Upper  Lakes,  was  not  overlooked  by  France,  which,  at  an  early  day 
in  our  Colonial  history,  aimed  at  extensive  dominion  upon  this  Continent, 
and  took  possession  of  these  regions.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
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ceotnrj  she  had  begun  to  belt  the  Amf^riran  settlements  with  a  line  of  fort- 
resses  for  the  support  of  her  claims,  and  the  extension  of  her  rival  interests. 
A  few  years  after  Father  Marquette  and  Sieur  Jnliri  IkuI  ppiu  trnled, 
with  bark  canoes,  to  the  Mississippi,  and  explored  that  river  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Arkansas,  Sifnr  fie  !a  Salle,  under  a  commission  from  the  King  of 
France,  set  out  from  Fort  Frontcnac  (now  Kingston),  in  November, 
1678,  in  a  small  vessel,  the  first  ever  seen  on  Lake  Ontario,  and,  accom- 
panied by  FotJiers  Tonti  and  Uennepin,  and  a  number  of  nn  (  hanirs  and 
sailors,  with  military  and  uaval  stores  and  goods  for  tlie  Indian  trade, 
established  a  trading  post  upon  the  present  site  of  Fort  Niagara.  On 
the  2f>th  of  January,  1670.  at  the  month  of  Cayuga  Creek,  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  Niagara,  about  six  miles  above  the  great  falls,  they  laid 
the  keel  of  a  small  vessel  of  sixty  tons  burdoTi.  At  this  place,  long  after 
used,  it  is  said,'  as  a  shipyard,  by  Americans,  and  still  known  as  the 
"  Old  Shij)yard,"  under  the  suspicious  eyes  and  exposed  to  the  hostile 
attempts  of  the  Iroquois,  who  endeavored  to  burn  the  vessel,  and  com- 
pelled the  blacksmith  even  to  defend  his  life  with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron, 
the  adventurers  finished  and  equipped  with  seven  small  cannon  and  the  usual 
armaments  of  a  man-of-war,  the  first  vessel  that  ever  set  sail  npon  Lake 
Erie.  She  was  named  the  "  Griffi.nV  On  the  7th  of  August,  of  the 
same  year,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  ascend  the  rapids,  favored 
l)y  a  good  wind,  the  little  bark,  with  a  griflBn  flying  at  her  jib-boom  and 
an  eagle  above,  entered,  amid  the  discbarge  of  her  diminutive  artillery, 
and  the  rhanting  of  the  Te  Denm,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  an  object  of 
"  terror  am  ;n;_r  all  the  savages  who  lived  on  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  within 
fifteen  hundred  miles."  Having  cautiously  sounded  her  way  through 
Lake  Eric,  the  Grifhn,  on  the  11th  of  August,  reached  the  mouth  of  De- 
troit River,  and  thence  passed  into  a  lake,  which  they  uamed  St.  Clair, 
and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month,  catered  Lake  Huron,  the  Te  Deum 
Ftill  rising  in  thankfulness  for  their  j)reservation  thus  far.  Crossing  this 
lake  amid  some  perils,  they  sailed  forty  leagues  to  Green  l>ay,  in  Wis- 
consin, whence  La  Salle,  having  completed  a  rich  cargo  of  firs,  valued  at 
60,000  livres,  dispatched  the  vesseli  in  charge  of  the  pilot  and  five  men, 

(1)  DofTimcntnry  History  of  New  York,  quite  eonfldcnt  it  took  place  upon  tho  oppo- 

3,  IISIO.    "  This  locAlitj  haa  been  question-  site  or  Canadian  side  of  the  river.  Ilia  local 

«<L  QdT0niorCMloM««ilA8all«'t  Ship,  knowledge  U  grMtor  tbsn  nine,  end  his 

yerd  ni  Erieu  Mr.  Benerafli  at  the  mouth  opintoo  nteriti  the  most  reipeotfal  ««uider> 

of  the  Tonawanda,  or  rnthcr  diJ  fo  in  Lia  ation.'    Hennepin,  wtiowns  present,  pay*  it 

History  of  tlio  t  nitcd  St-itcs.    In  a  letter  took  place  '  more  thao  two  leaguee  nbovo  the 

to  the  author,  dated  London,  May  17,  1848,  Palla.'"— Jumer'a  Uittory  of  <Ae  Holland 

be  WKjh  *  Ai  to  the  Shtp-bullding  of  La  Pwthm, 
SaUe  above  meftra  Fatto,  Mr.  Cnttta  li 
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on  her  return  to  Niagara.  The  vessel  was  never  after  liear  i  of,  and  16 
•Buppo^cd  to  have  foundered  in  Lake  Horon,  with  all  on  board. 

But  the  French  wore  not  destined  to  open  the  treasury  of  tliese  fruitful 
regions,  or  to  build  up  a  Daral  or  commercial  power  upon  the  lakes  and 
and  rivers  of  the  West.  Although  La  Salle  afterward  laid  a  k*'e\  of 
forty  feet,  for  the  coustruction  of  a  vessel  at  Fort  Creveccenr,  on  the  Illi- 
nois, and  with  indefatigable  zeal,  established  a  cordon  of  forts  from  the 
Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  supremacy  which  he  with  others  sought 
to  establish  tor  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  was  ultimately  extinguished 
witli  a  suddenness  not  inaptly  prefigured  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  his  first 
mariii[jiL'  clfort.  While  a  spirit  of  territorial  iiu  Lrrandizement,  that  sought 
to  limit  the  English  Culonies  to  a  n  irrow  margin  upon  the  seaboard,  un- 
doubtedly governed  the  councils  of  I  rauce,  her  Coloni'^ts  were  chiefly 
intent  ill  the  jjrosecution  of  the  tra  lr  in  peltry  with  the  Indians.  In  that 
business,  her  Courit  rs  da  bois,  and  traders,  called  to  their  aid,  it  is  pro- 
bable, no  marine  of  any  consequence,  beyond  the  bark  or  log  canoe  of 
the  savage,  the  batteau  or  scow  for  greater  burdens,  and  occasionally  a 
decked  boat  for  defen5?e  or  dispatch.  It  remained  for  the  Colonies  of  her 
successful  rival  to  check  the  lust  of  empire,  which  had  led  her  governors 
thus  early  into  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  and  to  people  either  shore  of 
those  interior  seas  with  nations,  whose  countless  ships  aad  floating-paUces 
testify  to  the  o])iiN nee  of  their  couiukk  c. 

At  a  later  period,  when  the  Lake  reLMi)ns  became  the  field  of  contesst 
between  the  French  and  English,  some  small  naval  preparations  were 
made  on  each  side,  but  it  was  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  before 
mercantile  vessels  began  to  be  constructed,  to  any  extent,  upon  those 
waters.  During  the  Revolution,  the  frontiers  became  the  centre  of 
interest  at  times,  and  some  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  American 
valor  were  effected,  with  naval  armaments^  constructed  with  magic  speed 
upon  the  bordere  of  the  lakes. 

The  first  English  ve?-e!  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  a  schooner  of  forty 
feet  keel,  with  fourteen  sweeps  or  oars,  and  twelve  swivels,  launohed  Juue 
28,  n55.> 

During  the  same  year,  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  led  au 
expedition  through  the  wilderness,  from  Albany  to  U.^wego,  where  he 
made  preparations  for  an  attack  on  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  similar 
to  that  in  which  Burgoyne  had  been  defeated  at  Fort  Duquesnc.  He  built 
at  OswcL'-o,  a  sloop  and  schooner,  of  60  tons  each,  two  ruw-galleys,  of  20 
tons  each,  and  eight  whale  boats,  each  cai)ablc  of  carry iner  IG  men.  His 
designs  were  seconded  bj  the  Assembly  of  .New  York,  who  directed  him 

(1)  Do«am«nUij  Histoiy  of  liev  York,  i,  472. 
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to  prepare  for  the  construction  of  one  or  raore  vessels  of  a  larger  class,  to 
nionnt  ten  six-pounders,  besides  swlvek,  two  moce  row  gallejSy  and  • 
hundred  whale  boats. 

The  ^rst  Amf-rican  vessel  built  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  "at  Hfinford's 
Landinjr,"  three  miles  below  RocheRter,  in  1798.  She  was  of  thirty  tons 
only,  and  called  the  "Jemima  "  Tiie  lirst  national  vessel  built  on  Lake 
Erie,  was  launched  the  year  previous,  at  Four  Mile  Creek,  near  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  ajid  was  named  the  "Washington."  She  was  lost  sooa 
after,  which  proved  a  discouragement  to  similar  attempts.* 

Early  in  the  war,  Lakes  George  and  Champlain,  as  the  highway 
between  Canada  and  the  revolted  colonies,  became  the  scene  of  naval 
operations,  in  which  both  powers  sought  to  gain  the  control  of  their 
commanding  position,  and  their  fortification.s.  To  construct  a  naval 
armament  was  a  work  of  no  small  enterprise,  as  materials  were  unpro- 
vided, and  skilled  luljor  only  to  be  obtained  from  the  seaports.  Congres8| 
on  3d  July,  11 1G,  empowered  the  Marine  Committee  to  entrnge  ship- 
wrights to  go  to  Lake  Champlain  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rate  of  thirty- 
seven  and  two-thirds  dollars  per  month,  with  a  ration  and  a  half,  and  a 
ialf  piqt  of  rum  per  day,  for  each  man.  By  the  22d  of  August,  a  small 
squadron  was  built  at  Skenesboronr?h,  (Whitehall),  consisting  of  one 
sloo  ihri  r  schooners,  and  five  goudolaa,  carrying  58  guns,  86  swivels, 
and  440  men,  which  were  set  afloat  in  the  short  space  of  seven  weeks  from 
the  date  of  the  resolution.  Six  other  vessels  were  nearly  ready  for 
launching  at  the  same  time,  by  which  the  tlotilla  was  afterward  augmented, 
and  the  whole  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Arnold.  With  these 
and  a  number  of  gnn-boats,  Arnold,  on  II th  October,  fought  the  first 
naval  battle  of  the  llevolution,  near  Valcour's  Island,  against  a  fleet  much 
superior  in  numi>er  and  strength,  constructed  by  the  British  with  the 
same  marvelous  dispatch — a  portion  from  materials  brought  from£iiglaad 
for  the  purpose,  and  under  the  command  of  Captain  Pringle. 

A  considerable  amount  of  shipping  has  been  yearly  built  on  this  Lake 
since  that  time,  and  the  steam-vessels  of  Champlain  are  among  the  finest 
buik  in  the  Uidou.  Burlington,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  the  oaly  place 
in  Vermont  where  vesjsels  are  built  to  any  extent. 

The  talents  of  Henry  Eckford  and  others,  at  a  later  period,  raised  the 
reputation  of  New  York  in  Ship-buildmg,  deservedly  high.  The  services 
of  John  Stevens,  of  rimncellor  Livingston,  and  especially  of  Robert 
Fulton,  ia  giving  the  first  practical  demoostratioD  of  the  vidue  of  steiua 

(1 )  HandMrMa's  Annnml  Statenento  of  Ir»d«  and  OoVncfc*  of  Buffalo,  Uii,  AttdrawiT 
Beport,  ]k  49* 
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In  naTigation,  ashered  in  a  new  era  in  naral  architector^  bat  they  do  not 
lUl  within  the  limits  of  this  retrospect. 

Niw  JiBfliT. — The  business  of  Ship-bnilding  commenced  in  New 
Jersey,  as  earlj  as  1683.  lo  the  previcQS  year,  Samnel  Groome,  ft 
mariner,  of  Stepney,  who  had  yisfted  the  ProTince  on  his  return  from  a 
Tovnge  to  tlic  'West  IndieB,  in  1616,  accompanied  Depnty-GoTcmor 
Kudyard,  to  East  Jersey,  as  one  of  the  twelve  original  proprietaries.  Ho 
died  in  1683,  leaving  onfiniahed,  npon  tlie  tkocks,  the  fint  vessel  bnilt  in 
East  Jersey. ' 

It  is  probable  that  vesBela  were  previonslj  bnilt  on  the  Delaware,  and 
other  parts  where  settlements  were  made  some  years  earlier,  as  vessels 
were  already  owned  in  several  of  the  towm^  and  a  West  India  trade  was 

carried  on. 

In  IG04,  the  Assembly  enacted  a  law  for  the  benefit  of  this  branch  of 
industry,  which  is  represented  to  have  been  hurtful  to  the  general  intcrwts 
of  the  Provittcey  and  of  little  advantage  to  the  particular  object  it  was 
intended  to  promote.  It  was  enacted,  that  for  the  better  enconragemeot 
of  building  of  ships  and  other  vessels,  within  the  Province,  ("as  if,"  says 
the  historian,  "  the  whole  Continent  should  depend  upon  the  skill  of  Jer> 
seymen,")  the  exportation  of  any  timber,  planks,  boards,  oak-bolts,  staveSt 
heading,  hoops,  or  hop-poles,  was  expressly  forbidden,  except  to  some 
parts  'over  the  broad  seas»'  that  is  to  say,  into  Great  Britain,  the  Wesl 
Indies,  the  Sammer  or  Wine  Islands,  directly,  and  there  to  unload  the 
same. 

The  object  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  the  promotion  of  a  direct 
foreign  and  coastwise  carrying  trade,  and  especially  a  desire  to  render 
Perth  Amboy  the  successfal  rival  of  New  York,  with  which  it  then  strove, 
with  some  hopes  of  success,  for  the  supremacy.  We  find,  indeed,  that 
Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  the 
same  year,  complains  that  the  Jerseys  "are  now  making  war  upon  us  in 
point  of  trade,"  and  refers  to  the  Act  above  mentioned,  "  by  which,"  he 
says,  "  they  will  draw  the  shipping  thither,  and  establish  a  free  port  to 
the  great  prejudice  of  this  place,  and  sink  the  trade  greatly ;  they  pay  no 
duty  to  the  King,  and  all  will  flock  to  it.  We  already  f^el  that  of  Penn* 
sylvanfa,  where  they  trade  at  large,  under  no  regulations ;  this  being  much 
nearer,  and  upon  the  same  river  with  ns,  will  utterly  min  the  revenue  of 
the  Province.** 

(1)  Whitebead'i  Eut  Jersey.  Newark,  voted  a  mombor  of  the  commanitj,  npon 
settled  bj  Cooaeetioat  people  in  1666,  ap>  condition  "of  his  moving  here  forthwith, 
proprlmtedioti  inttielowB  lofbt  first  pcraon  and  naiBtaining  hia  present,  or  otiieir  raf. 
«f  Meh  ia«ob«i^«il  pflMritwIie  rikoidd  tfftfle  S«lMt  bei^  for  tko  nto  of  Ibo  towa."— Bor- 
In  ao  pliM.  Xo  1668,  John  RoekwoU  was  bor  aad  Howo^i  Blit  CoH.  of  N.  J, 
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In  Dcccmljcr,  1702,  Miles  Foster,  of  Amboy,  received  from  the  Board 
of  Proprietors  a  grant  of  a  town  lot,  in  considerfttion  of  baviog  built 
the  first  sloop  launched  at  that  place. 

Salem  and  Burliugton  were  the  principal  towns  in  "West  Jersey  at  tins 
time,  the  last-mentioned  being  the  seat  of  Goverumcut.  Shi[)-buiiding 
was  carried  on  at  these  places,  at  an  early  day.  Thomas,  in  his  account 
of  rennsyl\rania  and  West  Jersey,  in  l&dS,  mentions  the  commodious 
docks  and  large  timber  yards  of  the  former  place,  and  that  "  several  fine 
ships  and  vessels,  (besides  Governor  Coxe's  own  great  ship),  have  been 
built,''  at  Burlington.  He  speaks  of  the  product  of  Capo  May  County, 
as  consisting  of  w  halebone  and  oil  from  the  whale-fisheries,  in  which  great 
numbers  were  taken  yearly  :  a  busine^iSi  which,  on  all  oar  coastSi  employed 
many  boats  and  small  Tesscls. 

The  sloop  Adventurer,  of  sixteen  tons,  owned  by  John  and  Richard 
Townsend,  was  licensed,  in  1705,  to  trade  between  Cape  May  and  Phila- 
delphia and  Burlington,  bucb  waB  the  infancy  of  shipping  enterprise  in 
that  quarter. 

A  letter  from  (Governor  ^[orris,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1742,  states 
that  "  the  foreign  trade  is  not  considerable.  I  think  they  have  three 
brigantines  and  about  four  or  five  sloops,  that  trade  to  Madeira  and  the 
West  Indies.  Most,  if  not  all,  their  P^uropean  commodities,  are  supplied 
from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  iu  exchange  for  wheat,  flour,  and 
timber;  without  which  last,  it  is  said,  Pennsylvania  cannot  build  a  ship  or 
even  a  tolerable  house,  nor  ship  off  a  hogsiiead  or  a  pipe-stave  j  and  2^ew 
York,  also,  has  a  great  sujijily  of  timber  from  this  Province." 

Ship-building  was  a  priucipal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Egg  Hnrhor,  iu  BurlingtOQ  County,  who  also  carried  on  fiahing,  and  a 
prolliublc  lumber  trade. 

There  were  built  iu  the  Province,  in  the  year  1 769,  four  small  vessels, 
of  about  twenty-live  i  each.  In  1772,  there  was  but  one  built,  whence 
it  is  probable  the  busiuess  never  reached  any  great  extent  there.  The 
Province  suffered  much  daring  the  Revolution,  its  ports  on  the  Delaware 
being  sliut  by  the  British  occupation  of  that  river,  while  those  on  the 
seaboard,  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war.  A  fine  schooner  was  fitted 
out  at  Bridgton,  in  1779  and  1780,  as  a  letter-of-marqne,  and  was  named 
*'  The  Governor  Livingston."  But  she  was  captured  on  her  second  voyage, 
with  a  valuable  cargo,  near  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  attempt 
was  not  renewed. 

PENNfYLVAM-4. — J'hiladt'lphia  v^Tj  early  entered  upon  the  bnsinest 
of  building  vessels.  William  Penn,  in  1683,  the  year  after  his  arrival, 
writes  :  "  Some  vessels  have  been  built  here,  and  many  boats."  Wilimm 
West  about  this  time  commenced  a  ship-yard  at  the  foot  of  Yine  street 
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He  acqvired  ft  oonriderabie  fortune  in  the  basiness,  his  orders,  which 
ir«re  8om«tioiM  more  than  he  could  fiU,  being  chiefly  from  Eogliah  aod 
Irieh  homes  abroad. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  Philadelphia,  that  six  years  after  (lf<S9) 
it  contaiiied  one  tbomand  homes,  and  freighted  ten  vessels  with  the  prod- 
uce of  tbe  proTince  for  the  West  Indies  alone.  Fourteen  cargoes  of 
tobacco  were  exported  in  one  jear,  aboot  this  time,  from  the  ProTince. 
Tn  1698,  according  to  the  account  of  an  English  author  who  had  resided 
some  time  in  the  city,  the  wharres  and  o\hor  fftcilities  for  receiving,  dis- 
charging, and  storing  merchandise,  for  loading  and  nnloading,  building 
and  repairing  ships,  were  nnmcrons  and  convenient.  Among  these  are 
mentioned,  at  that  early  date,  "  a  curious  and  commodious  Dock  with  a 
drawbridge  to  it^  for  the  convenient  reception  of  vessels,  where  have  been 
built  some  ships  of  two  or  three  hundred  tons  each.  They  hnrc  very 
stately  oaks  to  boild  ships  with,  some  of  which  are  between  fifly  and 
sixty  feet  kmg,  and  clear  of  knots,  being  Tery  straight  and  well  grained. 
In  this  famom  citj  of  Philadelphia  are  several  Rope-makers,  who  have 
large  and  canons  rope-walks,  especially  Mr.  Joseph  Wilcox."*  Ship- 
earpenters,  carvers,  bloek-makers,  turners,  and  rope-makers,  are  named 
among  the  tradespeople  who  received  adequate  encouragement  ^ip 
carpenters,  we  are  told,  received  from  five  to  six  shillings  a  day  as  wages. 
Tessels  were  ai  this  time  bnilt  also  at  Newcastle,  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  places  on  the  Delaware,  and  were  freighted  with  horses  and  other 
live  stock,  which  were  raised  in  large  nnmben^  with  staveR,  provisions, 
etc,  for  porta  in  the  West  Indies,  where  they  were  often  sold  with  their 
cargoes.  This  profitable  channel  of  trade,  and  the  manufacture  of  ships 
for  sale,  continn^^'l  tlironghout  its  provincial  history,  to  be  a  fountain  of 
profit  to  Philadelphia,  and  speedily  raised  her  to  the  position  of  the  moat 
flonrishing  port  in  the  Colonies. 

The  whale  fishery  was  established  by  the  founder  and  the  Free  Society 
of  Traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Delaware,  where  for  some  years  it  was 
actively  pnrsned  near  the  shore,  and  employed  many  boats  and  small 
craft. 

The  ship-yards  of  Philadelphia  in  early  provincial  times,  occnpicd  the 
river  front  from  the  present  Market  street  to  Vine  or  Callowhill,  and 
were  gradually  driven  north  by  the  improvements  in  the  city.  In  July, 
171^,  Jonathan  Dickinson  wrote  to  a  correspondent:  "Here  is  a  great 
emj  loy  for  ship- work  for  Enj^land.  It  increases  and  will  increase,  and 
oar  expectations  from  the  iron-works,  forty  miles  np  the  Schuylkill,  are 


(1)  fliitfli7  of  PtnnqriTanU  aad  W«it  N«v  Jmwvj  hj  OaLrid  Tbtttau:  LradAB,  ISSS. 
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Tery  prcat."  In  1721,  lie  incidentally  mentions  that  the  sails  and  rigging 
coraing  from  England  for  his  new  ship  had  escaped  tbr  pirntrs. 

A  dnty  previously  laid  on  vessels  in  Pennsylvania  for  reTeooe  purpose! 
was  this  year  renewed  by  an  Act  of  the  Assembly. 

Among  the  vessels  mentioned  in  1122  at  Philadelphia,  were  a  pink  or 

galley,  and  a  great  fly-boat  of  four  hundred  tons,  all  of  which  traversed 

the  Atlantic.    Th%  foUowiog  tessels  were  built  there  in  the  three  years 

1732-24,  viz. : 

1722  MM ..10  TMielf.  428  t0B«. 

1723...............M...  M....M.1S     "    ...,...„.«..«  507 

m4».»  .«.«19     «    «-«  .................969  « 

The  clearances  in  the  seTen  jean  from  1719  to  1725,  avenged  one 
hondred  and  nineteen  sail  annually.  Id  1748-9,  the  entrances  and 
elearatitei  were  about  three  hundred  annually.  Four  or  five  years  later, 
St  was  said  as  many  aa  twenty  sail  of  vessels  were  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stocks  at  one  time,  so  well  adapted  were  the  docks  for  ship-bniiding.  At 
that  time,  the  city  was  spoken  of  as  containing  a  great  many  wealthy 
merchants ;  and  its  trade,  and  the  profits  of  it,  as  prodigious.  The  Col- 
lector of  the  port  was  a  "patent  ofTioer,"  and  the  Oa8tom«Hoose  officials 
liad  the  highest  salaries  of  auy  in  North  America. 

The  return  of  new  shipping  built  in  Pennsylvania  was,  however,  ae« 
cording  to  the  ^^nme  authority,  in  1769,  but  1469  tons;  in  1770  it  was 
2354 ;  and  in  ITTl  only  1307  tons.  The  number  built  in  1769  was  22. 
Adding  one-fifth  to  the  registered  tonnage  of  that  year,  to  make  it  real 
tonnage,  the  average  of  each  becomes  SO  tons,  which  exceeds  the  average 
of  any  other  except  that  of  Maryland,  which  is  the  same.  The  tonnage, 
however,  given  to  the  Register  at  that  time  was  uniformly  below  the  real 
burden  of  the  vessels,  and  one-third  is  believed  to  be  about  the  proper 
increment  by  which  to  roach  the  actual  tonnage.  The  tonnage  entered 
in  Pennsylvania  in  KTl  was  60,901,  and  that  cleared  in  the  same  year 
40,054  tons,  the  outward-bound  exceeding  the  inward  by  1247  tons,  a 
difference  in  part  occasioned  by  the  sale  of  new  vessels  in  Great  Britain. 
About  three-eighths  of  this  tonnage  was  owned  in  the  province  by  na- 
tives, and  the  remaining  five  by  British  merchants  residing  in  Europe  or 
occasionally  in  the  Colonies.  Pennsylvania  built  in  the  year  1772  only 
eight  vessels.  At  this  time  the  business  appears  not  to  have  been  very 
flourishing,  except  in  New  England,  which  in  the  same  year  built  123 
vessels  and  18,149  tons  of  shipping,  out  of  a  total  of  182  vessels  and 
26,544  tons  built  in  the  Colonies  in  that  year. 

Although  the  building  of  ships  for  domestic  commerce  and  for  sale  was 
not  eqnal  to  that  of  New  England,  it  had  long  been  considerable.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Philadelphia  had  become  among  the  first  in 
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nuval  archiLccture  ;  her  vessels  being  no  less  noted  .for  bcanty  of  form  and 
fioijih  than  for  their  swiftness.  In  none  of  the  Colonies,  however,  were 
the  vessels  built  for  sale  equal  in  quality  to  those  contracted  for  on  pri- 
vate account.  A  specie'^  of  ^^h'lp,  constructed  at  Philadelphia  in  enrly 
times,  but  scarcely  belonging  to  naval  Eirchitectnre  perhaps,  were  huge 
raft  ships,  similar  to  those  constructed  at  a  later  period  in  Canada. 
These  colossal  structures  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  timber,  nn']  were  designed  to  be  broken  up  on  arriving  at 
their  destination.  The  last  of  this  class  from  Philadelphia  was  constructed 
at  Kensington  a  few  years  before  the  Revolution.  The  "  IJaron  Renfrew," 
built  :l1  un  earlier  period,  of  upward  of  five  thousand  tons,  or  double  the 
measurement  of  an  ordinarj  se?ent^-four,  made  a  safe  passage  into  the 
Downs. 

The  reputation  of  her  naval  architects  had  now  become  high,  and  the 
position  of  the  city  as  the  largest  in  the  Provinces,  with  an  extensive 
commerce,  with  numerous  productive  Iron-works  in  ihe  vicinity,  and  the 
greatest  facilities  for  procuring  the  best  of  timber  and  naval  stores  from  the 
Southern  Coliuiu  j^^ive  her  superior  advantages.  These  were  brought 
into  requisition  during  the  war,  for  the  naval  defense  of  the  port,  and  of 
the  country  generally.  Of  thirteen  frientes  ordered  by  Congress,  under 
the  prize  law  of  T^^ecember,  1775,  the  kc-  !i  oi  tour,  the  Washington  and 
Bandvlj'h,  of  o2  gnus,  each ;  the  Ejjingham,  of  28,  and  the  JJclaware, 
of  24  guns,  were  laid  at  Philadelphia, 

Oue  of  the  three  seventy-four's  ordered  in  the  following  year,  a  brig 
of  18  guns,  and  a  packet-boat,  were  also  assigned  to  the  Ship-yards  of 
Philadelphia ;  and  many  smaller  Tessels  were  built  and  equipped  there  oa 
private  nml  public  account. 

Despite  the  strongest  efforts  by  means  of  galleys,  batteries,  rafts,  fire- 
Biiips,  and  torpedoes,  to  defend  this  important  port,  the  hiii  lior  wns  suc- 
cessfully blockaded  by  the  enemies,  and  the  Delaioare  and  Efnwjham, 
were  burned,  to  prevent  them  falliug  into  the  enemy's  bands.  The  Man' 
dolph  was  one  of  the  first  cruisers  that  got  to  sea  in  1777. 

The  flourishing  commerce  of  Philadelphia  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
her  shipping  swept  from  the  sea.  Rut  it  iii  doubtful  if  any  other  place  in 
the  country  saw  both  resascitated  with  more  remarkable  soccesa  after  the 
peace. 

During  the  existence  of  the  State  Impost  Laws,  which  were  all  rendered 
Toid  by  the  new  Constitution  and  the  Federal  Laws,  Pcnnsylvaiiia  laid 
a  duty  of  two  shillings  per  ton  on  foreign  shipping,  and  on  American 
veMels  four-pence  per  ton.  She  actively  advocated  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  experienced  the  full  benefit  of  the  national 
By  stem,  adopted  in  17  00,  which  gave  protection  to  Uie  industry  of  the 
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large  body  of  her  muiiifactaren.  During  the  year  ending  March,  Udl, 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  wbieb,  as  the  "  Lower  Counties,"  bare  been 
incloded  la  the  foregoing  atatementa  with  PenDsylvania,  built  an  amoaot 
of  tonnage  exceeding  the  average  of  the  years  1169,  '70,  and  '71,  by 
8»d00  tons,  or  over  5,600  tons.  In  1793,  the  amount  boilt  in  Pennsyl* 
Taiii%waa  8,146  tons,  notwithstanding  a  desolating  epidemic  afflicted  the 
city ;  an  amount  double  that  of  any  other  port  in  the  United  States. 
These  were  of  Southern  live-oak  and  cedar,  and  were  of  the  most  sab* 
Btantial  character,  and  their  excellence  was  acknowledged  everywhere. 
The  astonishing  increase  of  trade  is  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  exports 
of  the  State,  or  its  seaport,  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  ending  September, 
17d3, exceeded  all  the  exports  otJUew  England,  by  $1,717,572;  and,  thnt 
the  mere  increase  of  its  exports  over  those  of  the  pr(  vions  year,  are  stated 
to  have  exceeded  the  total  exports  of  New  York  in  1793,  by  $2,934,370, 
The  aggregate  value  of  goods  shipped  to  foreign  countries,  in  1792,  was 
$3,820,G4G  ;  in  1793,  it  was  $6,958,736;  and  for  the  half  year  ending 
March  31,  1794,  $3,533,397.  The  exports  of  pLiinsvlvania,  in  1793, 
were  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  exports  of  the  whole  Union.' 

For  her  success  in  this  branch  of  industry,  as  well  as  for  a  due  share  of 
the  reputation  in  Ship-building  enjoyed  by  the  Colonies,  Philadelphia  is 
much  indebted  to  the  genius  of  several  who  were  pre-eminent  in  their 
departments.  Foremost  among  those  we  would  mention  the  name  of 
Thomas  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  improvement  of  tliQ 
Quadrant  which  bears  the  name  of  Uadley,  renders  his  name  dear  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  trade  and  navigation.  His  Reflecting  Quadrant  was 
first  brought  into  use  in  West  India  vessels,  about  the  year  1731, -'32,  and 
was  thence  carried  to  England,  where  Iladlcj  acquired  the  credit  of  the 
improvement.  It  was  introdnccd  into  French  ships,  in  173R,  by  M.  De 
Manncvillette,  the  Maritinio  r!foj2;raj)lier,  who  published  an  account  of  its 
advantages.  Dr.  Franklin  also  deserves  honorable  mention  for  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  made  for  the  inifirovemcnt  of  models  and  sailing  quali- 
ties of  sliipH,  an  acconnt  of  which  may  be  found,  accompanied  witli  illus- 
trations, in  the  collection  of  his  published  works.  He  was  ])robably  the 
first  in  this  country  to  call  attention  to  the  advantages  of  wnter-Hght 
comparfmrnfs  in  vessels,  which  of  late  years  has  been  so  advantageously 
introduced  in  the  vast  naval  structures  of  the  age.  He  was  led  to  approve 
and  recommend  the  superior  safety  of  this  method  of  construction  from 
llie  study  of  the  arts,  customs,  government,  and  ]»nliey  of  the  Chinese. 
Their  prudence  in  this  respect  he  especially  commended  ;  the  bottom  of 
their  ships  being  constructed  of  a  number  of  separate  chambers,  or  com- 

(l)  Cuxe'a  "  View  of  UniUd  StaUs.'* 
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partments,  a  leak  could  only  fill  the  chamber  with  which  it  communicated, 
whereby  he  conceived  they  were  rcudercd  obviously  more  safe  than  those 
of  European  construction.  Some  otiier  of  his  suggestioos  wero  afterward 
adopted  by  the  naval  architects  of  the  country. 

The  reputation  and  abilities  of  Joshua  Humpuhkys  as  a  naval  archi- 
tect, contributed  to  the  pre-eminence  enjoyed  by  Pliiladclphia  in  Ship- 
buiidinf^.  His  professional  talents  had  rendered  him  long  widely  known, 
and  after  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Government,  when  the  defense- 
less state  of  American  commerce  forced  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  Naval  Armament,  he  suggested  some  important  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  tlie  vessels  ordered  by  that  body,  and  was  called  upon 
to  furnisii  drafts  and  models  for  the  six  frigates  which  formed  the  germ 
of  the  American  2savy.  Their  efficiency  in  the  service  is  believed  to  have 
sutistied  the  country  of  tbc  v:ilue  of  his  innovations,  nnd  to  have  led  to  a 
modification  iu  the  system  of  naval  construction  in  Ivirop'^an  dockyards. 
The  frigate  Unifrd  Stntrs,  constructed  under  his  immediate  superintend- 
ence, at  Philadelphia,  proved  to  be  one  of  the  fastest  ships  of  her  time. 
Tempting  offers  are  said  to  have  been  made  to  hiffl|  while  abroad,  fao  give 
the  benefit  of  his  talents  to  a  foreign  service. 

As  a  Ship-carver  and  Sculptor,  Wiijjam  Rush,  probably,  had  few 
superiors  in  his  day.  T!»f^  fi'_nire-heads  executed  by  him  excited  no  littlo 
fldinirntion  in  foreign  countries,  and  orders,  it  is  said,  were  sent  to  him 
from  Kn'jland.  He  particularly  excelled  in  the  execution  of  figure- 
heads representing  the  Indian  character,  in  wlii<-!i  graceful  and  spirited 
designs  were  ])(  rli;i]>-;  univpialcd.  Wnlking  attitudes,  little  in  use  before 
his  tiiiir,  w  (M  e  immediately  improved  by  him,  with  a  degree  of  taste  and 
skill  in  design  and  execution  previously  unequaled.  Thf"  flgnre-hend  of  the 
**  Indian  Trader,"  upon  the  ship  William  PfTirt,  in  Indian  costume,  excited 
great  observation  in  London,  it  is  said,  and  attracted  numbers  of  artists 
daily,  in  boats,  to  observe  and  sketch  designs  from  it.  Orders  were  sent 
from  England  for  F^everal  figures  for  ships  building  there,  although  the 
diiiics  cost  more  than  the  first  cost  of  the  images.  This  circumstance  is 
supposed  alone  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  profitable  employment  of 
the  artist  upon  foreign  order.^.  Rush  executed  a  full-length  statue  of 
Washington,  for  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Philadelphia,  and  there 
arc  several  other  of  his  works  still  preserved  in  his  native  city.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  Sliip-carpenter  of  Philadelphia,  and  learned  the  business 
with  Edward  (jutbubh,  from  London,  one  of  the  best  Ship-car?ers  of  his 
day.' 

(1)  Tht  iaImM  aazfo^  with  wbl«1i  tte  Conttltattoa  ia  well  known.  To  Um  moreM- 
«oanti7  awaitod  tli«  mUoh  of  tltt  tovonl  tUo  and  muttfaetnilDf  daMOt  coii«raHy»  it 
BtatM  roUtiro  t»  tho  adopttoa  of  tha  now  waa  fraagbt  with  beaoAti  ia  pnipoe^  bat  to 
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Invention  of  St^^amboats. — It  18  proper,  before  dismissing  the  snbjeet 
of  Marine  construction  in  PennsyWania,  briefly  to  notice  the  part  take* 
by  its  citiEBBS  io  introdociog  tbe  epkodid  era  of  Stcnm  NsvigatioD. 
The  f^rst  experiments  were  mftde  on  her  waters.  The  limits  of  this 
article  do  not  permit  as  to  enter  npon  any  discnssion  of  the  qoestion  of 
priority,  which  has  been  so  warmly  contested  by  rival  claina&ls  in  this 
country.  Nor  is  it  our  prorinoe  to  arbitrate  the  claims  of  different 
nations  to  the  first  conception  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  in  navi* 
gating  vessels.  8hoald  we  yield  tbe  originality  of  the  attempt  to  En- 
gland, and  she  to  France  or  Italy ;  and  shoald  all  these  aelcnowledge 
their  obiigations  for  the  discovery  of  the  potent  agency  of  steam  to  Hiero 
of  Alexandria,  there  still  remains  to  Kr-j-lmid  mid  America,  at  least, 
abandant  honor  in  the  improvements  of  V>'nn,  Savory,  Hulls,  Miller  and 
Taylor,  or  Symington,  in  tbe  former,  and  of  Evans,  Fitch,  Bnmsey,  FaItoo» 
and  StCTcns,  in  this,  to  compensate  for  the  surrender.  Especially  may 
ihh  coantry  be  content  with  the  credit  of  having,  through  the  genias  of 
fulton,  so  combined  the  conceptions  of  previous  experimenters,  as  to 
produce  a  practical,  workiug  Steamboat;  and  in  having,  in  a  short  time, 
covered  the  vast  reach  of  its  navigable  rivers  and  the  great  expanse  of 

none  moro  «o  than  to  tbe  abip-buUders,  ortisU  of  PbiladelphiA,  who  w«re  concerned 

whieh  were  a&VMroiw  «!•••  la  Philadelphia  in  her  eoiutraoUon.   She  wm  mottoted  oa  » 

and  vieinity.  oMriage^  and  diawo  bjr  t«a  h«fee«.  8ha 

The  Federal  procesaton  held  in  Philadel.  WM  fellowed  hj  the  PUote  of  Uie  port,  and 

phift,  on  tbe  4lh  of  July,  178S,  when  ten  gHir-CARPi!!»TKW!», 

St* tee,  ineladlng  PennijrlrMiia,  hed  retlfied  headed  by  Fraoeia  tirice  nod  Joh^  NorriJi, 

tiio  Mw  eempaet,  wa*  oat  of  amuual  Mlai»  with  the  draft  of  a  ebip  on  tha  •toeki,  vum 

and  eiriaeed  the  Jej  of  all  olaeaoi.  of  initnuaente,  olo.,  aad  a  flat  beariaf  a 

Tbe  portioipatioQ  of  tbe  sbip-builders  in  ship  lopported  bj  Messrs.  Harriflon,  Rice, 

this  fBte,  is  thus  described  in  tbe  fourth  toI-  Browntor.  md  IT uniphrc3rt,  followed  by  Ma»t- 

nioe  of  the  Amerioaa  Maseom,  and  displays  makers,  taulkors,  and  Workmen,  to  tbe 

•oBio  of  tho  diitt  of  Philadelphia  Ship,  ameant  of  three  haadrod  aad  thirty,  aU 

wrighte The  Federal  ihiplTaloBpnoaBt-  wearing  a  badge  in  their  hate  npiaaeotiog 

ing  two  gun.',  vrlth  t%  erow,  including  offieers,  R  ~*iir  <>n  tho  etoohi^  aad  a  groOB  Iprlg  Of 

of  twt-nty  five  men,  thirty  fcot  long,  and  white  oak. 

propoTtiodaily  deep  and  wide.    Uer  bottum  B0AT-BUILDKR8 

wai  the  hufgo  of  the  ihlp  Alllanoe,  and  tho  la  a  shop  18  foot  long^  S  iltot  wide,  and  13 

OB^wbieh  formerly  belonged  to  the  Surapis,  high,  who  set  up  and  nearly  oonplotod  a 

taken  by  Paul  Joncj,  in  tho  Bon  lli-mmo  T)«).'it  thirteen  fcot  long  during  tbe  propp«?5nn. 

Rirhnrd.    Tho  T'ni.m  wa«   a  mastcrpioco  These  were  followed  by  Sailmaker»,  8hip- 

of  eiegeut  wurkmau«bip,  perfectly  propur-  juiners  (twenty-fire  in  namber),  Ropemak- 

tioaed  aad  oompleie  fhrongboat,  aad  doeo-  ore,  and  Ship-ohoadlorir  abont  elxlgr  in  anm- 

latod  with  onbteDiaticiil   carving.     And  ber." 

what  wn.s  tnilr  nvt'ini>hin};,  the  wan  lip^run  Tho  prnrpp-sion,  representing  all  the  rari- 

and  completed  in  leks  than  four  days.   The  oaa  trade*,  with  aimilar  diaplaya,  nuqibered 

workmanship  and  appearance  of  thia  bean-  ahoni  St*  fhoanad  ponmu,  aad  attmeled 

tifhl  otijoet  oommaadod  nnlvoraal  adnlm'  •omoffevontoeattiOBMadtpootatontonaioB 

tloa  and  applaaio,  aad  did  high  hoaor  to  tho  Orooa. 
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its  lake  surface,  and  to  a  leis  extent  the  ocean,  with  a  Steam  Marine  of 

QDcqnaled  magnitude. 

To  Oliver  Evans,  whose  mind  was  occapied  as  early  as  I'JIS  wiili  the 
subject  of  steam  propulsion,  both  by  land  and  water,  belongs  the  merit 
of  the  first  effective  application  of  the  high-pressure  ste^im-engine.  This 
is  almost  the  only  one  now  used  on  the  Western  river  boats,  or  adapted 
for  locomotives  for  railroads,  of  which  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  inventor. 
The  cylinder  flue  boiler  for  high-pressure  engines  is  also  bis  inrcntion. 
Although  the  fame  of  that  ingt'iiious  mechanic  mainly  rests  upon  his 
valuable  improvements  in  Mill  Machinery,  his  successful  attempt  to  move 
a  Locomotive  carriage  in  tiie  streets  of  Philadelphia  and  a  boat  on  the 
Schuylkill,  with  the  same  apparatus,  by  means  of  paddle-wheels,  fully 
establishes,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  British  engineer,  Mr,  Galloway,  "  his 
claim  to  the  first  contrivance  of  a  practical  steamboat."  The  predic- 
tions of  Evans,  as  to  tiie  ultimate  triumphs  of  Steam,  and  of  his  own 
apparatus,  have  been  remarkal)ly  fulhiied. 

The  subject  appears  to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  several  about 
the  same  lime,  and  among  others,  as  mentioned  by  Fitch,  it  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  between  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  Andrew 
Ellicott,  in  the  year  1776.  The  former  had  even  made  drawings  of  a 
steamboat  to  lay  before  the  Philosophical  Society.  In  177S,  Thomas 
Paine  recommended  Congress  to  adopt  niea«.iires  for  eiicoui  il: m  l;  the 
building  of  $;teamboats  on  the  plan  of  Jouuthan  HuliSy  "  to  go  against 
wind  and  tide,"  patented  in  England  in  1736. 

In  1784,  Jamks  RL.M.sfc.v,  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  exhibited  to 
General  Washington  the  model  of  a  boat  for  stemming  the  current  of 
rivers  by  the  force  of  the  stream  acting  on  sfttin<T  poles,  wliich  he 
patented  in  several  States;  and,  among  others,  he  obtained  tlie  exclusive 
right  for  ten  years  "  to  navigate  and  build  boats  calculated  to  work  with 
greater  ea.>e  and  rapidity  agaiu«t  rapid  rivers,"  from  die  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  in  March,  1785.  Tiie  same  thing  had  been  nnsacccssfulljf 
attempted  by  a  farmer  of  Beading,  Pa.,  in  1750. 

In  1785,  Jamks  Fitch  had  completed  a  model  of  a  steamboat,  and 
in  that,  or  early  in  the  following  year,  moved  a  small  shallop  on  the 
Schuylkill,  by  the  agency  of  steam  acting  ou  }taddles  at  the  stern.  Tbe 
knowledge  of  this  attempt  appears  to  have  reached  Europe  ;  for  on  liie 
22d  of  April,  1780,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  from  London  to  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  of  Philadelphia:  "I  hear  you  are  applying  the  same  agent 
(steam)  in  America  to  navigate  boats."  Fitch  immediately  set  about 
the  construction  of  a  new  steamboat,  of  which  a  description  was  inserted 
by  the  inventor  in  the  Isi  volume  of  the  Columbian  Mcvjazine  for  Dec, 
1786.    On  the  lirst  of  the  following  May,  he  made  an  experiment  with 
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this  fird  AiiK  ri(Mn  S^teamboat  upon  the  Delaware.  She  attained  by 
accurate  measurement,  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  Rittenliouse,  Ewing, 
ElHcott,  and  others,  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour  at  dead  water,  aod 
afterward  went  eighty  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Legislature  of  tlic  State,  on  March  28th,  1787,  gave  Fitch  "the 
sole  right  and  advantage  of  making  and  employing  the  steamboat  by 
him  lately  invented,  for  a  limited  time,"  viz.,  14  years.  Fitfli  obtained 
similar  privileges  from  the  Legislatures  of  Delaware^  JSew  Vork,  and 
Virginia. 

In  Dec.,  1787,  Rumsey  made  his  first  experiment  with  a  Steamboat 
on  the  Potomac,  at  Shephcrdstown.  Although  Fitch  had  clearly  the 
precedence  in  point  of  time,  bis  rlaims  were  strongly  contested  by  Ilum- 
Bcy,  on  the  ground  that,  in  his  early  marine  experiment?!,  he  contemplated 
the  use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  ;  and,  by  aid  of  the  lliimseian  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  other  influential  friends,  was  successful  in  maintain- 
ing his  claims  in  the  Legislatures  of  jSew  York,  Maryland,  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  but  Fitch  was  sustained  by  those  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and 
New  Jersey. 

Rnmsey  patented  in  England,  iu  1788,  some  impi  ivi  rncnts  in  boilers; 
and  both  parties,  on  the  establishment  of  the  Patent  Office,  took  out 
patents  for  their  marine  inventions. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  defects  in  the  size  of  the  wheels,  the  weight 
and  imperfection  of  the  engine,  and  other  minor  faults,  avoided  by  those 
who  cauie  after  liini,  alone  prevented  Fitch  from  giving  to  the  world  a 
practically  useful  Steamboat  many  years  before  the  successful  eoterprise 
of  Fulton  with  one  of  Watt's  improved  engines. 

Delaware. — Ship-building  was  also  carried  on  at  a  very  early  day,  at 
the  Swedish  settlement^  upon  the  Delaware,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  city  ol  Wilmingion,  in  Delaware.  In  the  grant  of  privileges 
to  Henry  Ilockhammcr,  to  establish  a  Colony  at  New  Sweden,  (nfter 
Minuii),  in  1G40,  they  were  permitted  to  establish  all  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures and  industry,  engage  in  all  coniiiierce,  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
with  the  coast  of  the  West  Indies  and  Africa,  belonging  to  friendly 
powers — but  only  in  vessels  and  yachts  built  in  New  Sweden — under 
promise  of  the  Government's  ansistance.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
CanipuuiiL^,  lliat  wiien  he  arrived  there  in  1042,  four  years  after  Governor 
Minuit,  and  about  forty  years  before  tlic  landing  of  Penn,  lie  fonnd  Sliiii- 
building,  boat-building,  and  cooper  work,  carried  on  upon  "  Coojier's 
Island."  The  first  vessel  for  foreign  trade  belonging  to  that  port  was  a 
brig  called  "The  Wilmington,"  built  in  1740,  by  William  Shipley,  D. 
Ferris,  and  others.  She  sailed  the  following  year,  laden  with  flour,  shij)- 
bread — the  staple  production  of  the  place,  pipe  staves,  and  the  usual 
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asboitniont  of  produce,  for  the  "West  Indies,  and  was  the  first  io  that 
trade,  uhicli  was  afterward  prosecuted  with  enterprise. 

New  Casile  was  also  engaged  in  Ship-building,  to  some  extent,  as 
early  ns  the  days  of  AViliiam  rcnn.  Until  the  relinqnishraent  of  tlie 
piojirieUiry  jurisdiction  in  l?7o,  Delaware  constituted  "  the  three  lowt-r 
counties" of  Fenuaylvauia,  and  its  shipping  returns  are  embraced  in  tiio^e 
of  the  adjoining  State.  Hence,  in  the  tables  of  iww  shipping,  in  ITG^, 
Delaware  is  not  named,  its  new  vessels  forming  a  pai  t  of  the  twenty-two 
registered  for  that  province.  The  medium  of  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  two  districts  in  that  and  the  two  following  years,  was  1770,  and  of 
the  actual  tonnage,  2300. 

In  1790,  the  two  returned  an  increase  over  the  average  of  those  jears, 
of  3900  tons. 

The  reputatiuu  of  Wilmington  Ship-builders  was  curly  established. 
The  Oeneral  Washington,  a  fine  ship  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons, 
was  launched  from  the  ship-yard  of  William  Woodcock,  in  Wilniinjrton,  in 
1790.  Few  places  have  better  sustained  their  ancient  industry,  oP 
acquired  a  worthier  fame  in  this  branch,  than  the  flourishing  metropolis 
of  Delaware. 

Maryland. — We  have  been  able  to  collect  few  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gress or  extent  of  thi:»  industry  in  Maryland,  during  the  Colonial  period. 
Her  staple  products,  and  the  pursuit.s  of  her  people,  were  similar  to  those 
of  Virginia.  Agricultural  products,  and  especially  Tobacco,  were  her 
principal  exports,  but  the  transportation  of  these  was  left,  in  a  great 
measnre,  to  British  ships,  or  to  those  of  New  England,  and  the  middle 
provinces.  Iler  facilities  for  Ship-building  were  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  Province.  There  was  no  county  in  the  Colony,  that  did 
not  possess  a  highway  to  the  ocean,  by  some  navigable  river,  or  the  noble 
bay  which  divides  it.  Its  proximity  to  the  live-oak  and  yellow  pine  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  besides  a  pood  supply  of  native  oak  and  other 
timber  within  its  borders;  the  early  possession  of  productive  iron  works, 
uf  iiiaiiufactories  of  cordage  and  linseed  oil,  and  of  naval  supplies,  such 
as  rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  etc.,  from  the  neighboring  provinces,  gave  Mary- 
land uiaiiy  advantnges  for  the  production  of  shipping,  which  in  later  times 
have  been  well  iuipruved. 

As  early  as  lGo2,  for  the  promotion  of  trade,  a  Mint  was  established 
for  the  r  linage  of  sixpences;  and  about  the  same  time  a  curious  tonnage 
duly  wa^  csLablished  for  the  support  of  Government.  Every  vessel  having 
a  flush-deck  fore  and  aft,  couiinii:  to  trade  in  the  Province,  was  compelled 
to  pay  onc-hulf  pouud  of  powder,  uud  three  pouuds  of  shot  for  every  ton 
of  burden. 

Annapolis  was,  iu  1695,  made  a  port  town,  with  a  rcsid^t  Collector, 
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and  Naval  Officer.  In  1723,  there  were  five  sliips  in  tlic  Patnp.sco  up  for 
Loiulon.  Althoutrh  its  site  was  much  earlirr  o(.cni»iLMl,  DaUiniorc,  wliich 
now  is  the  fuuiLii  town  in  tlie  Union  in  the  extent  of  its  Sliip-buiidiiig 
interests,  was  not  laid  out  as  a  town  until  the  vear  ITl'U,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  settlement  of  tlie  proviuee.  Vessels  were  probably 
built  previous  to  that,  upon  the  Patopsco,  and  in  other  parl:5  of  iho 
Chesaj  eake.  Fell's  Point,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  riaing  town,  was 
early  oceupied  as  a  Siiip-building  station. 

The  tobacco  annually  sent  to  England  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  at 
this  time,  was  estimated  to  employ  24,000  tons  of  shipping. 

In  1752,  however,  the  only  sea-going  vessels  owned  in  the  town,  were 
a  brig  called  the  "Philrp  and  Charles,"  evidently  named  after  llie  Culverts, 
and  a  sloop  named  the  "Baltimore,"  the  latter  owned  by  Captain  Lux, 
who  as  early  08  1733  commanded  a  ship  in  the  London  trade.'  Bal- 
timore had  already  commenced  its  rapid  growth  in  commercial  prosperity. 
In  October  of  the  preceding  year,  (1754),  no  less  than  sixty  wagon  loads 
of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltitnore  for  shipment  from  Uic  back  settlements, 
and  its  incipient  commerce  mast  have  called  to  its  aid  the  art  of  the  ship- 
wright before  tl^at  time.  Donglass,  who  died  in  1752,  remarks  of  Mary- 
land, "Their  oak  is  of  a  straight  grain,  and  easily  rives  into  staves;  in 
building  of  vessels  it  is  DOt  dtirable ;  they  build  only  small  craft ;  some 
yeare  since  they  built  a  very  large  ship,  called  the  Briiish  Merchant, 
barden  one  thousand  hpgahoads— with  many  repairs,  she  kept  in  the  Vir* 
ginia  trade  thirty-six  years."* 

la  1753,  a  lottery  was  appointed  in  Baltimore  to  raise  450  pieces-of- 
eight  to  build  a  public  wharf.  The  facilities  aflTorded  by  Fell's  Point  for 
Ship-building,  and  the  number  of  artisans,  with  all  the  materials  requisite 
for  the  business  collected  there,  rendered  the  prospect  fair,  in  1765,  that 
it  wonid  become  the  site  of  the  fhture  city.  At  that  place,  where,  within 
the  present  century,  a  large  proportion  out  of  sixty-three  vessels,  and 
over  12,000  tons  of  shipping,  have  been  constructed  by  Baltimore  in  a 
single  year,  tho  bosiness  has  beea  conducted  for  aboat  one  hundred 
years. 

The  Province  of  Maryland,  according  to  the  tables  of  Lord  Sheffield, 
boilt  in  the  year  1769.  twenty  ressels  of  1844  tons.  One-fifth  being  added 
according  to  the  directions  for  the  real  tonnage,  gives  au  average  of  eighty 
tons  for  each  vessel,  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  Oolony.  Those 
of  Pennsylvania  being  the  next,  of  which  the  average  was  seventy-Qioe» 
upon  a  total  of  twenty-two  vessels  built,  and  1469  tonnage. 

In  1772,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  Maryland  was  only  eight,  and 

(1)  Uriffitb'a  Annals  of  Baltimore,  p.  83.  (2)  Britiah  SetUements  in  AmtricB,  toL  ii.,  878. 
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those  of  Penns}  Ivuiiia,  the  same  number.  Of  the  tonnage  employed  in 
the  Colonial  Trade  at  this  time,  the  proportion  belonging  to  British  mer- 
chants resident  in  Europe,  CD*;aged  in  the  trade  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia, was  Greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Provinces.  The  amount 
thus  own  1  11  was  six-eighths  of  the  whole,  while  of  the  remainin<,'  two- 
eighths,  one  belonged  to  British  merchants,  occa^iionully  resident  in  t)ie 
Colonies,  and  one-eighth  only  to  the  native  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies. 

The  total  tonnage  entered  in  Maiylimd,  from  January  5,  17 TO,  to 
January  5,  1771,  was  30,477,  and  the  uiuouut  cleared  iu  the  same  time, 
was  32,474  tons.'  Until  the  year  lIHO,  all  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
at  Annapuiis. 

During  the  Revolntion,  Maryland  was  active  in  fitting  out  Cruisers, 

to  annoy  the  enemy  and  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  uavy.  A  sloop 
and  a  schooner,  equipped  at  Baltimore  by  the  ^luriuc  Committee,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  that  got  to  sea  ni;ii'  r  the  new  Government.  Top- 
sail schooners,  sailing  best  upon  a  wind,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  sweeps 
for  chasing,  and  for  escaping  the  heavy  Khijts  of  the  Koyal  Navy,  were 
particularly  serviceable;  one  of  the  first  of  this  class  fitted  out  was  the 
Antelope,  builL  fur  merchants  of  iialiimore,  by  Mr.  J.  Peurce,  carrying 
14  gan.s.  The  citizens  of  Maryland  bore  off  many  trophies  from  the 
scenes  of  conflict  during  the  war. 

The  building  uf  the  frigate  Virginia,  of  28  guns,  one  of  the  first  Con- 
tinental war  ships  ordered  by  Congress,  in  17T5,  was  entrusted  to  the 
Maryland  Ship-builders.  Two  others,  of  36  guns  each,  were  ordered  to 
be  built  there  in  1776.  The  Constellation,  of  38  guns,  was  subsequently 
constructed  there  for  the  Federal  Government,  upon  the  improved  system 
then  adopted.* 

As  already  mentioned,  a  tonnage  duty  was  established  by  the  Proprie- 
tary Government  at  an  early  day  in  this  Province.  About  the  year  1771, 
a  tax  of  fourpence  a  ton  was  laid  on  vessels  entering  at  Baltimore  for  the 
erection  of  a  Light-House  on  Cape  Henry.  After  the  peace  with  En- 
gland, in  1783,  the  different  States  resorted  to  discriminating  duties,  in 
faTor  of  American  shipping,  for  the  promotion  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  country.  Maryland  laid  a  duty  of  eight-pence  on  domestic  vessels ; 
on  foreign  ships  belonging  to  nations,  with  which  the  United  States  had 
treaties,  one  shilling;  on  foreign  ships  not  belonging  to  a  power  in  treaty, 
one  shilling  and  seven-pence ;  and  on  British  ships,  three  shillings  and 
six-penoe.  A  want  of  uniformity  rendered  this  plan,  in  a  great  measure, 
anaTailiog,  and  often  injured  the  trade  of  those  adopting  the  highest 
prohibitive  rate.   In  1T86,  Commissioners  met  at  Annapolis,  from  several 

(1)  Pilklo't  StaUsti«t.  (2)  Ooopflv'i  Hbtoiy  of  V.  &  Vavy- 
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of  tlic  Colonics  to  take  into  consideration  the  deranged  state  of  trade,  and 
commerce.  And  in  the  following  year,  a  more  general  Convention  met 
by  their  recommendation  in  Philadelphia,  and  formed  the  present  Consti- 
tution, which  on  March  4,  1789,  went  into  operation,  with  power  to  Wgtl- 
late  all  mnittrs  relating  to  Foreign  Commerce. 

On  the  4th  May,  1789,  just  two  months  after  the  organization  of  the 
Kew  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Baltimore,  following  the  example 
of  tliose  of  South  Carolina,  sent  up  a  petition  to  the  first  Congress,  pray- 
ing for  the  passage  of  n  Navigation  Act,  similar  to  the  British  Navigation 
Law  of  lOGO.  They  represent  that  the  Commerce  and  Shipping  of  the 
United  States  was  falling  into  decay,  and  !tnd  involved  thousands  in 
distress;  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  country  was  as  well  prepared 
for  SDch  a  law  as  England  wa.s,  at  the  date  of  its  enactment.  In  support 
of  their  views,  thej  quote  the  opinions  of  Sir  Josiah  Child,  as  to  its 
effects : 

"It  is  worthy  of  notice,  moreover,"  they  remark,  "that  when  this  Act 
passed,  the  luiglish  conld  neither  dress  nor  dye  their  white  woolen  cloths. 
Their  linens  were  chiefly  imported  from  foreign  kingdoms.  They  were 
nnacqnainted  with  the  weaver's  loom-engine.  They  had  neither  white 
writing  paper  nor  printing  paper.  They  had  no  manufacturers  of  fine 
glass  ;  calico  printing  was  unknown.  There  was  not  a  single  wire-mill 
in  the  whole  kingdom,  nor  could  they,  as  yet,  tin  iron  plates.  About 
this  time,  also,  the  legal  interest  of  money  wns  eight  per  cent. 

"With  respect  to  our  Afannfrictories,  we  have  several  valuable  ones 
already  established,  and  others  which,  it  is  well  known,  only  want  en- 
conragerncnt  to  prove  of  the  greatest  national  advantage.  AVith  respect 
to  our  Shipping,  we  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  accurate  estimate  of  the 
tonnage.  It  appears,  however,  from  an  authentic  return,  signed  Thomas 
Irwin,  Inspector-freneral  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America, 
and  Register  of  Shipping,  that  the  eleven  States  which  form  the  TTnitcd 
States  of  America,  employed  in  tlie  year  1770  three  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  tons  of  Shipping,  from  which  we 
think  it  reasonable  to  infer,  that  the  present  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
United  Slates  of  America,  exceeds  the  Commercial  Tonnage  of  England 
when  she  passed  the  Navigation  Act."* 

So  rapid  had  been  the  recent  growth  of  Baltimore,  that  although  it  was 
not  laid  out  until  1729,  and  fifty  years  after  contained  but  fifty  houses, 
and  scarcely  any  Shipping,  the  value  of  it«  imports  six  years  after  the 
date  of  this  petition,  amounted  to  over  five  millions  of  dollars.  The 
arrivals  during  the  same  year,  1795,  numbered  no  less  than  109  ships, 

(1)  Amcrio&n  State  P«pors,  YoL  10,  p.  5. 
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162  brigs  and  snows,  and  the  prodigious  number  of  5in  (  liaj  rraft.  This 
almost  unprecedented  increase  of  the  Commerce  of  her  principal  port,  the 
greater  efficiency  of  the  new  Government,  and  especially  the  benefits  of  a 
aniform  Revenoe  System,  had  rendered  the  Ship-building  interest  hidily 
prosperous  in  Maryland.  In  1790,  she  built  as  many  vessrls  as  any  two 
of  the  States,  of  New  York,  Connecticnt  and  Rhode  Island  ;  and  exceeded 
the  ship-manufacturiiiL^  Siatc  of  New  Ilampshire.  In  the  year  i)rece(liniT 
the  4th  of  March,  17*1,1  lie  Ship-building  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  alone, 
exceeded  the  highest  amount  of  new  tonnage  built  in  the  State  durini^  tliB 
three  years  1769,  '70,  and  '71,  by  one  hntidrcri  per  cent.'  Her  manu- 
facture of  cordage,  iron,  and  other  contributory  branches,  had  propor- 
tionally increased.  q 

SiiiP-BLiLDiNO  IN  YnioiNTA,  THE  Carolinas,  AND  Georota. — Tn  the 
States  south  of  Maryland,  the  bnildinir  of  vessels  has  never  become  an 
important  branch  of  industry,  notwilhsianding  an  abundance  of  the  very 
best  materials  for  the  purpose. AIn  Virgim'a,  it  is  said,  that  a  few  barks, 
pinnaces,  and  other  decked  boats  or  small  craft,  were  built  there  previous 
the  reorganization  of  the  Government,  in  1621  ;  and,  certainly,  shipwrights 
were  sent  to  that  Colony,  as  mentioned  in  our  Sketch  of  Virginia,  during 
the  Bfventeenth  century,  as  early  as  1622.  It  does  not  nppeur,  however, 
that  the  business  of  constructing  vessels  made  much  progress,  for  in 
Governor  Berkeley's  Account  of  the  Provinco,  cniuuitted  to  the  Lords* 
Committee  on  Colonies,  he  states,  that  "  For  shipping,  we  have  admirable 
masts  and  very  good  oaks,  but,  of  our  own,  we  never  yet  had  more  than 
two  at  a  time,  and  these  not  more  than  twenty  tons  burden."  He  attri- 
butes the  slow  progress  of  improvements  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  of 
16G3,  which  was  a  re-enactment  and  extension  of  the  Ordinance  of  1651, 
in  prohibition  of  commerce. 

"  Mighty  and  destructive  have  been  the  obstructions  to  our  trade  and 
navigation  by  that  severe  Act  of  Parliament,  which  excludes  us  from  hav- 
ing any  commerce  with  any  naliuu  of  Kurope  but  our  own  ;  so  that  we 
cannot  add  to  our  Plantation  any  commodity  that  grow.s  out  of  it,  as 
olive  trees,  cotton,  or  wines.  Ec^i  le>  tlil  ,  we  cannot  procure  any  skillful 
men  for  our  now  hopeful  commodity  of  silk  ;  and  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
carry  a  pipe-stave,  or  a  bushel  of  corn  to  any  place  in  Europe  out  of  the 
King's  dominions."  The  Act  produced  remonstrances  and  petitions 
from  Virginia,  but,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be  enforced  by  strict  injunc- 
tions to  the  Governor,  and  by  cruisers  on  the  coast.  But  the  burdens 
imposed  thereby  on  trade,  although  generallj  evaded,  were  felt  to  be  so 
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grierom,  that  they  had  no  small  iofliieBOO  in  prodnoiiig,  in  1676,  the  in* 
gorreetion  hetded  hy  Xathaniel  Bacon. 

A  paper  bearing  the  date  of  1673,  was  published  in  the  eighth  Tolame 
of  the  Philosophical  Traosacti  of  England,  pointing  oat  the  gfOftt  ad- 
vantages afforded  by  Yirginia  for  thebnsinees  of  Ship-boilding,  on  account 
of  the  abandaoce  of  oak,  pine,  cypress,  and  other  timber,  of  materials  for 
rosin,  pitch  and  tar .  and  the  adaptation  for  raisiDg  hemp  for  cordage 
and  Sail-doth,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  on  accoant  of  the  ulxm- 
dance  of  its  ore,  and  of  fuel  and  of  lime  for  worldng  it.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  extension  of  the  business  arose  from  this  public 
recommendation  in  an  inflaential  qnarter.  The  Yirginians  were  not  a 
mercantile  people,  and  Tobacco  occupied  the  principal  care  of  the  plant- 
ers. Although  this  article,  in  1729,  employed  nearly  three  hnndred  sail 
of  ships  in  its  transportatinn  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  pro- 
duced, jointly,  over  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  worth,  yielding  a  reye- 
nue  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  annnallj,  the  producers  were 
little  concerned  in  the  transportation  themselTee. 

Oldmixon,  remarking  on  their  neglect  of  a  profitable  industry  in  the  pro* 
daetion  of  naval  stores,  observes,  that  "  The  Yirginians  are  so  far  from 
Improving  their  roiumfactures  that,  though  they  see  othciB  fend  thither 
to  build  ships,  they  seldom  or  never  'To  it  themselves." 

Yirginia  produced,  in  the  year  176d,  twenty-seven  sail  of  new  vessels, 
whose  average  burden,  actual  measurement,  was  fifty-six  tons  each.  Of 
the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  eolonial  ports  for  the  year  ending  Jan- 
nary  5,  17T1,  the  proportion  owned  by  natire  inhabitants  of  Maryland 
and  Yirginia,  was  only  one-eighth  of  the  whole  quantity  engaged  in  the 
trade  of  these  Provinces.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  shipping  then  era- 
ployed  by  those  two  Colonies,  than  of  any^others,  was  llic  property  of 
British  merchants  residittg  in  Europe,  and  constituted  six-eighths  of  the 
whole. 

During  the  Rcvolntion,  the  excellent  portal  facilities  of  Richmond, 
Norfolk,  and  Portsmouth  attracted  attention,  nnd  tlic  last-meutionnd 
place,  which  had  been  a  naval  station  for  the  King's  ships  before  th  '  war, 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Government  n  pito  for  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant of  its  Nary-yards.  The  Marine  Committee  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, in  l*t*tC),  ordered  two  frigates  of  thirty-six  puns  each,  to  be  built  in 
Yirginia;  and  tho  frigate  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  of  war 
built  nndcr  the  Central  Government,  in  1794,  was  laid  down  at  Ports- 
mouth. At  that  date  tl>e  l  usijiess  of  ship-building  had  much  increased 
in  the  Southern  Colonies,  and  e;u  h  of  the  three  StiUe^^  nf  Maryland,  Yir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  exoietlcd  New  Hampshire  in  that  branch. 
The  first  two  had  also  more  manuiactories  of  cordage  and  cables  than 
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any  two  of  tLe  States  of  New  Jm»j,  Connecticat,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire.  TirginiA  bad  even  veQiiiied  to  lay  a  datj  of  two*third8  of  a 

dollar  npon  cordage. ' 

We  have  already  alladed  to  the  achieyements  of  an  adopted  citizen  of 
this  State*  Jamxs  Bvmset,  of  Berkeley  Coonty,  Virginia,  In  applying 
ateam  as  a  motive  power,  yet  a  more  particular  mention  may  not  be  irrele- 
T&nt  Although,  as  elsewhere  stated,  we  believe  that  the  weight  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  John  Fitch,  yet,  as  early  as  1788,  he  published  "A 
Plan  wherein  the  power  of  Steam  is  fully  shown,  by  a  new-constructed 
Machine  for  propelling  Boats  or  Yessels  of  any  burden  against  the  most 
rapifi  ''treams  or  rivers  with  great  velocity,  etc."  Virginia  granted  him, 
in  1784,  a  monopoly  of  the  navigation  of  her  rivers,  bays,  and  creeks,  by 
a  method  he  had  then  devised,  by  the  aid  of  scttinj^-poles.  In  1787  she 
also  encouraged,  by  a  more  comprehensive  grant,  the  project  of  Fitch  to 
navigate  by  steam,  but  this  she  repealed  on  the  remonstrance  of  llnmscy. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  claims  of  this  ingenious,  and,  equally  • 
with  his  rival,  unfortunate  inventor  to  this  discovery,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  1839,  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion: "  Kesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  etc.,  etc, 
That  the  President  be,  and  he  is  hereby  requested  to  present  to  James 
Rumsey,  Jr.,  the  son  and  only  snrviving  chihl  of  James  Rumsey,  deceased, 
a  suitable  gold  medal,  coiuhk  inorative  of  his  father's  services  and  liigh 
agency  in  giving  to  the  world  the  benefits?  of  the  Steamboat."  llumsey 
went  to  England  to  prosecute  his  steam  projects^  after  his  first  experiment 
oa  the  Potomac*  and  died  there. 

c3    Passing  to  the  more  Southern  C  ilouies,  the  Carolixas  and  Georgia, 
we  find  them  distinguifjhed  rather  for  their  supplies  of  excellent  mate- 
rials, which  they  have  contributed  for  the  use  of  the  Ship-builders  of  the 
Northern  and  Middle  States,  than  lor  llieir  own  success  in  bnilding  ships.  P> 
Pr.  Ramsey,  in  his  excellent  history  of  South  Carolina,  remarks  : 

"  Ship-building  is  connected  with  the  Arts  of  a  country,  and  at  all 
times  ranks  with  its  Manufactures.  Jb'or  carrying  on  this  noble  art,  the 
Carolinas  have  great  advantages.  Their  live>oak,  their  cedars  and  pines, 
furnish  the  best  materials  for  the  construction  of  serviceable  and  lasting 
ships.  Their  live-oak  is  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  for  the  timber  of  ships. 
It  is  of  80  solid  II  texture,  that,  different  from  most  other  wood,  it  sinks 
in  water.  An  experiment  was  made  some  years  ago  of  the  comparative 
weight  of  English  oak  and  Carolina  live-oak.  A  few  cubic  inches  of  the 
latter,  weighed  eighteen  pounds;  bnt  the  same  quantity  of  the  former,  no 
more  than  fifteen.   Ships  built  of  live-oak,  have  been  known  to  last  up- 
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ward  of  forty  years,  though  employed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  io  canying 
ingars,  than  which  nothing  is  more  trying  on  their  timberB. 

"Aboat  the  year  lliO,  the  Carolinas  began  serionsly  to  attend  to 
Ship-building  ;  fire  ship-yards  were  erected,  one  in  CharlestOD,  three  in 
the  vicinity,  and  one  in  Beaufort  In  these,  twenty-four  sqaaie-riggcd 
vessels,  besides  sloope  and  schooneiB,  were  built  between  the  years  1740 
and  1779.»' 

In  Georgia,  the  business  was  commenced  about  the  same  time.  An 
account  published  in  1741,  states,  that  some  tcsscIs  had  already  been 
boilt  there,  and  it  was  expected  the  business  would  increase. 

In  1750,  according  to  oar  naval  historian,  a  new  era  in  Ship-building 
was  introduced,  by  the  discovery  of  the  valuable  properties  of  the  live-oak 
for  that  purpose.  In  that  year,  a  vessel,  the  first  built  of  that  material, 
and  Ihcnce  called  the  Live  Oak,  arrived  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
We  are  not  informed  where  she  was  built.  To  what  extent  the  people  of 
-  Carolina  and  Georgia  employed  their  resources  in  this  branch,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  year  17G0,  according  to  the  Custom  House 
tables,  quoted  by  Lord  Sheffield  in  liis  observations  on  American  Com- 
merce, North  and  South  Carolina  each  built  twelve  Tessels,  of  which  the 
aggregate  tonnag:c  was  GU7  and  739  tons,  respectively.  This  measure- 
ment is  stated  to  have  been  onc-Gflh  at  least  below  the  actual  tonnage, 
which,  after  the  proper  addition,  aveniges  sixty  tons  for  the  former,  and 
seventy-eight  tons  for  the  latter,  jkt  vessel. 

Georgia,  daring  the  same  year,  built  two  vessels  averaging  each  thirty 
tons. 

The  carpenter's  prices  in  Sn-jth  Carolina,  for  building  a  live-oak  ship, 
just  after  the  Peace,  was  five  guineas,  sterling,  per  ton  ;  and  the  whole 
cost  of  the  shij)  c(piippcd  for  sea,  seven  to  eight  guineas,  sterling. 

Those  were  the  prices  of  ships  built  for  sale,  and  were  probably  below 
the  usual  cost  of  vessels  built  on  ])rivate  account. 

Very  excellent  ships  were  said  to  be  built  in  Carolina  nt  that  time  of 
live-oak,  which  was  reputed  bv  competent  jndges  to  be  lasting  as  the 
best  English  oak,  notwithstanding  Lord  Sheffield  declared  them  to.  be 
less  durable  than  British  ships,  or  those  of  cedar.  /N 

On  the  commencement  of  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  Sooth  Carolina, 
next  to  Massachnsetts,  was  distinguished  for  the  spirit  with  which  she 
resisted  the  nii  i  ares  of  Parliament,  and  for  her  activity  in  fitting  out 
cruisers  and  [iHiirda  costal,  for  the  defense  of  the  American  coasts.  Her 
own  harborb  were  utterly  defenseless  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
the  Province,  like  many  others,  not  having  a  single  armed  ve&sel  in  her 
service.    Private  merchant  vessels  were  armed  in  the  emergency;  and  in 

very  shorjt  time  the  schooner,  Defence,  of  sixteen  guns,  a  merchant  ship. 
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the  Prosper,  of  twenty  j^uns,  and  the  Comet,  a  coaster,  wiili  ^iitooll  gmm, 
were  equipped.  A  galley  cnlled  tlie  Beanfort,  was  built,  and  three  oihera 
convei  t  Ld  into  palltys,  f  tlic  protectiou  of  the  coast,  and  a  schooner  of 
ten  guns  to  guard  Gorgt'town. 

After  Congress  authorized  reprisals,  the  first  three  above-named  were 
converted  into  brigs,  to  cruise  on  the  high  seas,  and  captured  sevenl 
prizes. 

A  Navy  Board  was  created  by  the  Legislature,  with  "  authority  to 
superintend  and  direct  the  buildiug,  buyiug,  or  hiring  of  all  vessels  in  the 
public  service,  and  to  direct  the  outfit  of  the  same,  etc.,"  for  which  they 
were  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  Public  Treasury,  for  the  neces- 
sary funds.  The  Lioaid  liad  the  control  of  the  above-mentioned  vessels, 
and  built  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  named  the  iiornet.  These  vessels 
constituted  the  Navy  of  the  Province,  during  the  first  four  yeuii  uf  the 
war.  In  1777,  the  Randolph,  Captain  Biddle,  built  and  commissioned 
at  Philadelphia,  put  into  Charleston,  to  refit.  She  sailed  ou  a  cruise, 
ami  returned  in  eight  days  with  four  rich  prizes  ;  but  on  a  later  cruise,  in 
1778,  in  company  with  several  smaller  Caroliua  vessels,  tempted  by  her 
succes.s,  the  il.ihdulph  bleu  up  in  an  engagement.  The  expense  of  these 
.  anaamunts  cost  the  Province  over  $200,000,  whiuh  fur  ejiceeded  the 
profits  of  Lhc  enterprise. 

Sliip-building,  suspended  except  for  warliiie  purposes,  was  renewed 
alicr  the  Peace,  and  prosecuted  with  sjiirit. 

On  13lh  April,  1789,  some  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  coiiimcucemcnt 
of  liic  Federal  Government,  the  Shipwrights  of  Charlcstou  petitioned 
Congress  for  the  enactment  of  a  2vavigation  Law,  "on  account  of  the 
diminished  state  of  Ship-building  in  America,  and  the  ruinous  re&tnciiomi 
to  which  our  vessels  are  subject  in  foreign  ports,  etc." 

In  this  they  were  followed,  in  May,  by  a  similar  memorial  from  the 
Ship-builders  of  Baltimore ;  which  is  an  OTidence,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
value  of  tbe  interest  inrolfed  in  tbe  business  in  those  cities,  which  had 
now  both  become  important  commercial  towns.  It  is  also  indicative  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  indmtiiil  interests  of  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly its  commerce,  suffered  in  the  absence  of  an  efficient  central  au- 
thority, to  regulate  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country — which  in  this 
particular  were  early  attended  to  by  the  Constitutional  Legislature  then  in 
session.  The  badness  of  8h!|hbii0ding  made  considerable  progress  after 
this  time  in  North  Carolina ;  and  in  lt94  she  was  in  advance  of  New 
Hampshire  in  tbat  braUeb.  In  tbree  districts  ont  of  five  returned 
new  shipping,  exceeding  by  nearly  one  tbonsand  (ona  the  medium  of  the 
tbree  years,  1769  to  1711. 
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Having  traced  the  origin  and  subseqnent  progress,  so  far  as  we  liare 
b€en  able,  of  this  important  industry  in  each  of  the  Colonies  which  origin- 
ally formed  this  Confederacj^  a  few  general  statements  muat  close  this 
sketch. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Amcriran  Colonies  had,  within  a  very  short 
period,  amidst  all  the  privations  incident  to  new  setUementa,  constructed 
a  fleet  of  coasting  and  ocean-traversing  vessels  of  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
They  Lad  already  entered  upon  commercial  enterprises,  which  Lad  begun 
to  attract  attention.  Within  fifteen  years  Massachusetts  alone  had  built 
U])  an  infant  marine,  not  destitute,  it  appears,  in  some  cases,  of  architec- 
tural Linbellishmcnts  and  rcspectal)lc  warlike  equipment,  considerably 
exccediug,  it  is  jirobable,  the  entire  tonnage  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  in 
England;  which  Macaulay  iiir  ruis  ns  was,  at  thai  jieriod,  about  fourteen 
hundred  tons,  or  less  tlinii  t;iai  of  a  :-;i;L'-le  modern  Indiaman  of  the  first 
class.  The  number  of  i>cumeii  belongui^;;  to  the  Port  was  not  over  two 
hundred. 

The  commerce  in  which  the  Colonies  engaged  with  the  British  and 
foreign  "West  India  Islands,  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  aad  of  which 
their  activity  in  Ship-building  was  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence, 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  parent  State.  Within  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  after  the  settlement  of  Is'ew  England,  a  series  of  trade 
regulations  were  established  with  a  view  to  a  monopoly  of  its  advantages, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  the  celebrated  Statute,  (12  Car.  II.,) 
entitled  "  An  Act  for  the  Encouraging  and  Increasing  of  Shipping  and 
Navigation.**  It  was  enacted,  (Cap.  18),  "  That  from  and  after  the  firpt 
day  of  April,  1661,  no  Sugars,  Tobacco,  Cotton,  Wool,  Indigo,  Ginger, 
Fostic,  or  other  dyeing  woods,  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  tnannfacture 
of  any  English  PlantatioiiB  in  Americay  Asia^  or  AfHca,  sball  be  shipped, 
eairied,  conveyed,  or  transported  ftom  any  of  the  nld  English  Pkuitatione, 
to  any  land.  Island,  territoiy,  dominion,  port,  or  place  whatsoeTer,  other 
than  to  mcb  other  English  plantations  aa  do  belong  to  his  Majesty,  etc., 
etc."  Thia  Act  was  designed,  Tirtnally,  to  eecnre  to  the  English  markets 
the  prodnee  of  the  Colonies,  and  was  bat  an  extension  of  an  Act  passed 
in  1650,  by  the  Parliament  of  Cromwell,  restricting  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  Colonies  to  English,  or  Colonj-bnilt  ships.  The  list  of  arti- 
cles named  in  it,  and  which  was  extended  from  time  to  time,  embraced 
what  were  known  as  enumeraied  articles.  Two  years  after,  in  1668,  it 
was  enacted  that»  "No  commodity  of  the  growth,  production,  or  mann« 
factnre  of  Enrope,  shall  be  imported  into  the  British  plantations,  hot 
each  aa  are  laden  and  pat  on  board  in  England,  Walee,  or  Berwick-npon- 
Tweed,  and  in  English'boilt  shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three- 
foorths  of  the  crew  are  English.*'  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  compel 
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tho  Colonics  to  buy  as  t!ie  former  did  to  $ell  in  the  English  mfirketa 
exclusively.  But  these  laws  were  very  JiLlle  regarded  by  the  Cuiuiiies, 
with  the  exception  of  Virgiuia,  where  they  excited  remonstrances  and 
almost  rebellion,  aad  were  not  until  a  later  period  enforced  upon  thcni. 
The  primary  object  of  the  monopoly,  was  to  prevent  the  coiomerciai 
riyais  of  England  from  supplanting  her  in  the  colonial  Trade. 

Among  the  chief  beucliis  believed  to  have  been  derived  from  these 
regnlations  was  "the  bringing  our  people  to  build  ships  lor  carrying  on 
such  an  extensive  commerce  as  they  bad  not  belore,  and  the  exclasion  of 
all  other  nations  from  the  direct  carrjring  trade,  or  correspondence  with 
the  American  plantations." 

English  writers  are  uivided  iu  opinion  as  to  their  effect  npon  the  ex- 
traordinary subsequent  growth  of  English  commerce  and  shi])ping,  and 
the  decline  of  those  of  her  rivals.  Although,  npon  the  whole,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  English  navigation  was  promoted  by  a  law  which 
Adam  Smith  considered  as  "  perhaps  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
rcjD^nlations  of  England and  although  the  Colonies  were  permitted  a 
fuii  participation  in  the  carrying  tratle  between  theui  and  tlie  mother 
country,  it  is  probable  that  the  increased  demand  for  shipjjing,  consequent 
on  the  augmented  trade,  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  restric- 
tions laid  on  their  foreign  Commerce.  Xu.  i-aiiua  and  naval  power,  it 
has  been  said,  are  the  children  nui  tiiu  parents — the  eil'ect,  uul  lixe  cause-— 
of  Commerce. 

ludecd,  the  increase  of  shipping  in  the  Tlantations  was  not  regarded 
with  favor  in  Etiglund  among  the  adherents  of  the  exclusive  policy. 
Strange  as  ii  may  seem,  tho  prosperity  of  the  Colonies,  which  iii  tiiis 
time  was  very  L-n-^-it,  and  every  inciijicuL  aUtuipi  at  umuuracture  cxciti'd 
the  jealousy  of  Lhu  cuaunercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  "The  Cula- 
Dies,"  it  was  said,  "are  beginning  to  carry  on  LruJe  ;  they  will  soon  be 
our  formidable  rivals :  they  are  already  setting  up  manufactures ;  they 
will  soon  set  up  for  independence."  The  Discourse  ou  Trade,  by  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  before  quoted,  thus  expresses  the  prevailing  opinion  of  this 
class  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us :  *' New  iMiLrhuid  is  tlio  most 
prejudicial  plantation  to  this  kingdom.  Of  all  the  Amerii  Mii  ]»lautuLious, 
his  Majesty  has  none  so  apt  for  the  building  of  shipping  us  Xew  En- 
gland ;  nor  none  comparably  so  qualified  for  the  breeding  of  seamen,  not 
only  by  reason  of  the  natural  industry  of  that  people,  but,  prim  i]  ail \  ,  by 
reason  of  their  Cod  and  Mackerel  Bsheries  ;  nml,  in  my  ji  i  tr  opinion,  there 
is  nothing  more  prejudicial,  and,  in  prospect,  more  diunTi  rous  to  any 
mother  Kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  iu  her  Culonics,  riaota^ 
tions,  or  Provinces." 

It  was  only  by  an  evasion  or  relaxation  of  the  Laws  of  Trade,  which 
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was  cooniTed  at  by  the  B.e7enoe  officials,  that  the  Colonies  were  erer 
enabled  to  pay  for  the  eDormoo^  amoant  of  British  Manufactures  and 
Earopean  Merchandise  annually  received  from  England  ;  which  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  amounted  to  nearly  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and,  toward  the  close  of  the  provincial  period, 
three  milllona  and  a  half  sterling,  or  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  English 
Export  Trade  at  those  periods.  None  of  the  Colonies  north  of  Mary- 
land ever  bad  balances  in  their  favor,  but  were,  on  the  contrary,  much  in 
the  arrear.  Their  obligations  could  oi»ly  be  met  by  the  circuitous  trade 
carried  on,  in  contravention  of  the  Trade  Acts,  with  foreign  countries, 
whence  they  derived  most  of  their  specie  and  remittances  suitable  for 
returns  to  their  English  creditors.  By  this  illicit  traffic,  English  Com- 
merce was  as  much  benefited  probably  as  that  of  the  Colonies.  Lord 
Sheffield  admits  that,  between  the  years  1700  and  1773,  the  Colonics 
must  by  this  circuitous  trade  liave  remitted  to  Great  Britain  upward  of 
thirty  dhUIoiis  sterling  in  payment  of  goods  taken  from  her,  over  and 
above  their  direct  remittances  in  produce  and  lith.  Ships  built  for  sale 
constituted  an  important  clement  in  this  foreign  Colonial  Trade,  the 
value  of  which  was  usaally  remitted  in  specie  or  bills  of  exchange  on 
London. 

The  nature  of  this  traffic,  and  the  way  in  which  it  fostered  tlie  Ship- 
building interests  of  the  Colonies,  is  indirntf  d  in  the  following  passage 
from  the  work  by  Joshua  Gea  on  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  (J rent 
Britain,  A.  D.  1729,  in  which  he  attributes  avast  increase  of  English 
Commerce  and  Navigation  to  the  Colonial  Trade,  and  speaks  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  Colony-built  ships,  sold  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  an  important 
part  of  the  remittances  of  the  Colonies. 

"  We  have  a  gr^at  many  yoong  men  who  are  bred  to  Uie  tea,  and  have 
frienil?  to  support  them  ;  if  they  cannot  get  employment  at  homo,  thoy  go  to 
Now  England  and  the  Northern  Colonies  with  a  cargo  of  good:^,  \vlii(  U  they 
there  sell  at  a  great  proOt,  aud  with  the  produce  build  a  i»hip  and  purchase  a 
loading  of  lumber,  and  sail  for  Portagal  or  the  Straits,  etc.,  aud,  after  disposing 
of  their  oafgoet  there,  frequently  ply  from  port  to  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
till  they  have  eleared  so  oraoh  monej  as  will  in  a  good  part  pay  for  the  iint 
ooit  of  the  eargo  carried  out  by  them,  and  then  perhaps  sell  their  ships,  come 

borne,  take  tip  another  carpo  from  their  employers,  and  so  go  Inick  and  Luild 
another  «hip  ;  hy  tlii.-<  means,  multit\i<los  of  seamen  are  brought  up,  and,  upon 
a  war,  the  nation  better  provided  with  a  greater  number  of  sailors  than  hath 
been  heretofore  known.  Here  the  master  beeomes  merchant  also,  and  many 
of  them  gain  by  this  lumber  trado  groat  eatatea ;  and  a  raat  treasnro  Is  thereby 
yearly  bronght  Into  the  Kingdom  In  a  way  new  and  unknown  to  oar  fore- 
fatherp,  for  indeed  it  is  gaining  the  timber  trade  heretofore  carried  on  by  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes,  our  jplantations  being  nearer  the  markets  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  than  theirs  are." 
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In  1724,  the  enterprise  of  the  New  England  people  in  this  branch, 
again  became  the  subject  of  complaint  ifl  England.  The  ship-carpenterg 
on  the  Thames,  pujuubly  from  the  loss  of  contracts  in  the  way  just 
mentioned,  complained  that  their  trade  was  bnrt,  and  tiiat  their  workmeu 
emigrated,  since  so  many  Tesscls  were  built  iu  Kcw  England.  But  the 
Board  of  Trade  conld  not  venture  to  recommend  so  extreme  a  measure 
as  the  prohiliiiiun  of  Ship-buiidiDg  in  the  Colonies^  and  were  unable  to 
provide  a  remedy. 

In  1745,  the  New  England  Colonies  owned,  e^Ldiisive  of  fishing  cruit, 
about  one  thou^:LiiJ  :-ajl  of  Vessels. 

The  peace  of  Aix-hL-C'liapeile,  which  took  \>]iict  two  yeari  after,  found 
the  Navigation  of  the  Culonies  in  a  prosperous  condition;  and  the  mer- 
cantile tonnage  of  the  Aiatrican  Provinces  waa  thought  to  have  l)ccn 
equal  to  that  of  the  mother  countrj,  considered  iu  reference  to  the  popu- 
lation, which  in  1149  amounted  iu  the  former  to  1,046,000. 

Colonial  Ship-building,  near  the  same  time,  received  a  new  impulse, 
by  the  employment  of  the  invaluable  liTe-oak  of  the  Southern  Provinces, 
which  came  into  use  about  the  year  1750.  This  was  found  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  common  white  oak  and  cbestmit  previously  employed, 
and  added  to  the  reputation  of  American-built  ships. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  American  Colonies  in  the  yean 
1769,  1770  and  1771,  was  as  follows  ^— 

In  1769  20,001  tons. 

"  1770  20,610  " 

«  1771  24,068  " 

It  was  CDStomarj  at  that  time,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light  money, 
and  other  exponses,  to  enter  with  the  Register  an  amount  considerably 
short  of  the  real  tonnage.  The  Custom-house  books  kept  at  Boston, 
from  which  the  stati.stics  of  tonnage  were  derived,  direct  one-fifth  to  be 
added,  bat  an  addition  of  one^third  is  considered  nearer  the  proper  pro- 
portion. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Mr.  Champion  in  his  review  of  Lord 
Sheffield's  "  Observations  on  American  Commerce,"  shows  the  amount 
and  relative  proportions  of  tonnnc^c  built  in  each  of  the  Colonies  in  1769, 
to  which  be  has  added  the  average  of  each  vessel,  as  directed  bj  tho 
Oostom-Honse. 

Av<?nii.'f  tonnat';  or 
one-fifth  a«ld«d. 

New  Hampshire  45  2,452  65 

Massaelinsett  ^  137  8,013.......  70 

Bhode  Island.......  39  1,428..  43 

Connecticut  .....50  1,642  36 
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New  York  19  965  60 

Jersajs  4  83  25 

P«nnt j1tuiU....»  „  .22  1,469    79 

Huyluid   ^.......20........  1,344  ........SO 

Virginia  27,„...  1,269  66 

North  Carolina  12   607  60 

South  Carolina  12  789  78 

Georgia 

Total.................  389  ...........20,001 

The  entire  amount  of  tonnage  entered  in  the  several  Colonies  dariog 
the  year  ending  Jamiary  it,  1111,  was  331,042,  and  the  unmnnt  cleared 
was  351,086  tons.  The  difference  between  the  outward  and  inward  ton- 
nage was  occasioned,  in  part,  by  the  sale  of  Colonial  ships  in  Great 
Britain,  and  amounts  to  about  20,000  tons.  Aljuut  fifty  Colony-built 
▼esscls  were  then  annually  sold  ia  the  parent  couutiy. 

The  number  of  vesisela  built  in  the  Colonies  in  1712  was  one  liuudrcd 
and  eighty-two,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  20,544  ;  and,  of  this  num- 
ber, one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  containing  18,149  tons,  were  built  in 
New  England,  fifteen  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, eight  in  Maryland,  seven  in  Virginia,  three  in  North  Carolina,  two 
ia  South  Carolina,  and  five  in  Georgia. 

'Mr.  Gbampioa  eBtimated  tbat^  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rcvolationary 
War,  898,000  tonsof  Oolonlal*biiilt  shipping  was  employed  in  the  general 
eomnierce  of  Great  Britain,  or  nearly  one-third,  and  if  the  West  India 
trade  were  iodiuled,  aboit  two-thirda  of  the  whole. 

MaMnehomtta  was  then  estimated  to  owa  nearly  one  xessel  for  every 
one  hundred  inhabitanU.  She  hnilt  many  on  eontrsct  and  tot  sale,  as  did 
also  Pennsylvania,  to  the  amount  of  abont  six  thousand  tons  annually. 
Ship»building  and  Commerce  were  nearly  rained  by  the  war»  and  the 
former  was  only  sustained  by  the  building  of  a  few  privateers,  or  small 
frigates  for  Congress. 

The  skill  with  which  American  ship^builders  adapted  these  to  the  une- 
qual contM  with  the  heavy  ships  of  Great  Britain,  and  rendered  them 
truly  formidable,  is  thus  spoken  of  in  Chamock's  History  of  Marine 
Architecture 

"  The  American  Marine,  however,  soared  not,  but  with  very  fern  exceptions 
in  its  private  capacity,  beyond  the  classes  of  brigs  or  schooners.  Those  of 
the  former  denomination  proved  particularly  destructive.  Their  dimensions 
were  far  enlarged  beyond  those  limits  which  it  had  been  customary  to 
give  vessels  in  that  class ;  and  their  force,  on  many  occasbns,  exceeded 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  sloops-of-war,  nearly  equaling  soma  of  the 
minor  frigates.  In  defiance  of  the  common  pngudico  then  entertained 
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against  long  aud  narrow  ressels,  tbe  American  builders  ventured  their  op- 
position, and  the  success  which  attended  the  principles  thev  introduced, 
materially  differing  from  the  practice  of  any  country  at  thai  time,  proved 
their  superior  skill  in  the  construction  of  corsairs." 

Tiic  new  relations  between  Great  Britain  aud  her  former  Colonies, 
established  by  the  Peace,  called  for  some  regulation  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  two.  But  tbo  bill  of  Mr.  Pitt,  for  a  temporary 
adjustment  of  the  matter,  was  defeated  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
British  navigation  interests.  The  Orders  in  Council  soon  after  having  ^ 
excluded  American  ships  altogether  from  the  West  India  trade,  aud  the 
orijg^iual  Confedcratiou  having  no  power  to  remedy  the  matter,  the  several 
States  souglit  to  protect  themselves  by  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 
American  vessels,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  those  countries  wiih  which  the 
United  States  had  treaties.  The  want  of  uniformity,  and  the  conflicting 
character  of  these  State  imjiosts,  were  a  principal  cause  of  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  v\uich  repealed  aU  the  State  laws  on  the 
sabject,  aud  vested  the  power  iu  Congress. 

The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Adams,  aud  petitions  from  various  quar- 
ters, induced  Congress,  in  July,  1790,  to  impose  tonnage  duties  of  six 
cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  entering  from  foreign 
ports;  on  vessels  built  in  the  United  States,  but  partly  owned  abroad,  thirty 
cents ;  aud  on  other  ships  or  vessels,  lifty  cents, — which  last  was  after- 
ward much  increased. 

Under  this  system  of  protection,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels 
from  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  American  trade  with  China,  American 
Ship-building,  in  succeeding  years,  experienced  an  unparalleled  increase, 
and  became  a  cause  of  alarm  to  r>i  itish  merchants.  A  system  of  Ilegis- 
tration  and  Enrolment  or  license  v,  ils  also  adopted,  the  returns  of  which 
arc  annually  trausuiitted  from  each  District  to  the  Treasury  Department, 

In  1780  the  registered  tonnage  of  llie  Uiiimi  atnounted  to  123,893  tons, 
and  ill  1790,  to  340,254  tons.  The  total  tonuai^eof  the  Union,  including 
enrolled  and  licensed,  was,  in  17S0,  201,502,  and  in  1790,  478,377  tons. 
The  re<7?Vcm/  tonnage  (consisting  of  Amcricau-buiit  vessels  only}  had 
increased  ai  the  year  1800  to  6G9,i^2i  Luus. 
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INTBODironON  Of  8AW-MIULS  AKD  HANUf  ACTUBK  OT  LUMBIB. 

Although  the  Saw  la  a  Teiy  ancient  implement,  being  mentioned  by 
Xsaiab  at  a  period  contemporaneone  with  the  building  of  BomOp  and  was 
in  nse  among  the  Egyptians  a  thousand  years  before  the  days  of  the 
propheti  yet  the  SauhMill,  as  a  mechanism  for  cutting  timber,  had  not 
been  in  use  In  some  countries  very  long  before  the  settlement  of  America. 

Saw-mills  were  erected  in  Germany,  in  the  fourth  century;  in  the 
Island  of  Madeira,  in  1420 ;  and  in  1&30,  the  first  one  in  Norway  was 
built 

Prior  to  the  iuTentlon  and  use  of  Saw-mills,  boards  and  plank  were 
either  sawed  by  hand,  or  split  and  hewn  with  the  aze,  and  consequently 
such  products  were  exceedingly  dear.  The  latter  mode  was  practiced  in 
the  first  few  years  by  the  American  Colonists.  The  first  Saw-mill  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  said,  was  built  about  the  year  1633,  which  was  some  years 
before  it  was  employed  in  England.  The  clay  floors  and  generally  un« 
comfortable  dweflings  of  the  English  peasantry,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  floors  of  timber  mentioned  in  the  seventeeuth,  indicate  the  gen- 
eral absence  of  Saw-mills. 

In  1555,  Bishop  Ely,  the  British  Embassador  at  Rome,  describes  as  a 
curiosity,  that  "he  saw  at  Lyons,  a  Saw-mill  driven  with  an  upright 
wheel,  and  the  water  that  makes  it  go  is  gathered  into  a  narrow  trough, 
which  deliTcreth  the  same  water  to  the  wheel.  This  wheel  hath  a  piece 
of  timber  put  to  the  axletree  end,  like  the  handle  of  a  brock  (a  hand- 
organ),  and  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  saw,  which  being  turned  with  the 
force  of  water,  hoisteth  up  and  down  the  saw,  that  it  continoaUy  eateth  in, 
and  the  handle  of  the  same  is  kept  in  a  ringall  of  wood  from  serering. 
Also  the  timber  lieth  as  if  it  were  upon  a  ladder,  which  is  brought  by 
little  and  little  to  the  saw  by  another  vice."  More  than  a  century  after, 
the  first  Saw-mill  in  England  was  put  up  by  a  Dutchman,  near  London, 
and  had  to  be  removed  on  account  of  the  jealousy  of  the  working-classes, 
who  feared  it  would  deprive  the  sawyers  of  their  labor :  apprehension  of 
the  same  fate  prevented  a  renewed  attempt  when  proposed  in  1700;  and 
the  populace  actually  destroyed  one  as  late  as  176t. 

(W) 
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The  scarcity  of  labor,  and  ils  better  reuuniLi  atiou  in  this  country,  as 
well  OS  the  varied  resources  of  industry,  and  perhaps  a  mure  general  ap- 
preciatiou  of  the  value  of  labor-saving  appliances,  have  for  the  most  part 
prevBDted  any  exhibition  of  hostility  to  such  improTements,  and  has 
facilitated  their  speedy  adoption  among  us. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at 
Loinlou,  in  1751,  for  the  ('vrrntraq''mxnt  of  Art^,  Manufactures^,  and 
Commerce,  it  i^  ^Uitcd  that  tii  ■  in  j  idico  against  Saw-mills  had  so  far 
given  way  before  a  spirit  of  improvement,  aud  the  rewards  oflfered  by  the 
Society,  that  Saw-mills  were  then  (17S3j  firmly  established  iu  England. 

A  pretended  proiiibilory  Act  of  Parliament,  it  is  intimated,  had  been 
made  the  pretext  for  submitting,  for  many  years,  to  have  timber  cut  into 
boards  by  the  Saw-miU>  of  Holland,  and  other  foreign  conntries.  It  is 
an  evidence  of  the  enterprise  of  Holland  that,  equally  destitute  of  timber 
and  of  water-power,  it  should  thus  perform  for  England,  which  abounded 
in  both,  one  of  the  simplest  of  mechanical  operations,  aud  first  inirodnce 
the  labor-saving  contrivance  into  the  island.  This  is  said  to  have  been 
done  in  the  year  1663. 

As  will  appear  from  the  following  pages,  the  increase  of  Saw-mills, 
although  hindered  by  the  exclusive  and  restrictive  conditions  of  laws 
intended  for  their  eucouragcraent,  in  individual  cases,  has  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country  beeu  deemed  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  local 
aud  general  aathoriiies. 

Saw  Mills  in  Massachusetts. — The  Court  of  Assistants  in  London 
made  provision  for  the  introduction  of  lioth  Grist  and  Saw-mills,  with  the 
lirat  emigrants  to  the  Colony  of  MasaachuBetts  Bay,  the  government  of 
whose  affairs  was  entrusted  to  its  care. 

Among  the  persons  sent  to  the  Colony  in  1628,  '20,  were  men  skillful 
in  making  Pitch  and  Salt,  Yiue  Planters,  etc.  The  Court  was  also 
desired  by  Mr.  White,  the  Minister  who  first  planned  the  Colony,  and  in 
the  Company's  second  letter  of  iustrnctions  to  Governor  Endieott,  he  is 
directed,  "To  give  approbation  and  furtherance  to  Francis  Webb,  in 
setting  up  his  Saw-mill,^^  to  be  scut  over  in  the  "*  Lyon's  Whelpe/  with 
other  stores  from  Dorsett  and  Somersett,  England."' 

Whether  the  proposition  of  Webb,  to  erect  a  Saw-mill  in  Massachu- 
setts, na.',  c;iri  icd  into  effect  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say.  No  auxiliary 
more  vuiualjic  Lu  the  iufant  Colonies  coold  have  been  introduced  j  and 

(1)  Coloaj  Beeordf,  1,  401.  Mr.  Webb,  one  of  the  adTeotarort,  »  member  of  Uio 
H  is  itetod  ia  Tooag't  CliroBidM  of  Mana-  Oompwoj,  and  iiil»Miib«r  la  tt«  •boibI  of 
abvMtto,  pH«  179f  wm  aol  a  oekaH  iM. 
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we  haye  seen  that  some  years  preTious  to  this,  their  futare  importance 
had  beea  uoderstood,  and  steps  had  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  snch 

mills  in  Virginia. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  tvIicti  the  first  Saw-mill  was  erected  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  beea  stated  that  the  first  was  bnilt  about  the  year  1638, 
but  we  have  seen  no  evidence  to  corroborate  it  Mills  were  erected  even 
previous  to  that,  bat  it  does  not  always  appear  for  what  uses  they  were 
designed. 

The  first  erection  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  distinct  notice,  was  in  New  Hampshire,  near  the  present  city  of 
Portsmouth,  where  a  8aw-mill  was  boDt  previous  to  the  year  1635.  It 
was  put  up  at  the  Falls  of  the  Newichewannock,  or  Salmon  Falls  River, 
a  part  of  the  Piscataqua,  between  Berwick  and  the  Cocheco  branch  of 
the  river,  and  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  grant,  called  the  Patent 
of  Laconia,  made  to  Mason  and  Gorges  in  1631,  by  the  Council  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  England.  The  first  settlement  of  New  Hampshire,  was  made 
at  this  place  and  near  Dover,  in  1623,  by  the  erection  of  a  fishing  station, 
salt-works,  and  other  improvements.  The  Saw-mill,  at  the  Falls,  was  in 
charge  of  Andrew  Gibbons,  as  the  language  of  the  historian  seems  to 
imply,  as  early  as  1631 ;  and,  became  in  1G34,  or  1635,  the  propcrt}-  of 
Mason,  by  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land,  extending  three  miles  in  brcatlth 
along  the  river,  on  the  north-east  side,  from  its  mouth  to  its  head, 
"including,"  he  says,  "the  Saw-mill  which  had  been  built  at  the  FalU 
of  Newichewannock."  A  letter  from  Captain  Mason  to  Gibbons,  dated 
May  5, 1634,  states  that  he  had  sent  men  and  provisions  with  Mr.  Jocdyn, 
to  set  up  two  mills.  Gibbons,  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  letter, 
informs  the  ])ro[)rietor,  that  on  the  22d  day  of  Jtily,  "  the  carpenters 
begun  about  the  mill."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  8aw-mill,  as  he 
advises  him  in  the  same  letter  to  send  "a  stock  of  iron-work  to  be  put 
away  with  liis  boards  fr'^m  the  mill,"  and  was  probably  the  first  and  only 
mill  of  the  kind  at  thai  place,  if  not  in  all  New  Enp^land.' 

This  prompt  attempt,  through  the  enterprise  of  Captain  Mason,  to  turn 
to  account  the  woodland  wealth  of  Now  Hampshire,  from  which  for  over 
two  iiuiulrcd  years  so  considerable  a  share  of  her  native  resources  Inivo 
been  drawn,  appears  to  have  been  made  at  a  time  when  "  bread  was  cither 

(1)  It  ia  ttated,  ia  Young'a  Cbronicles  of  »nd  eighty  tons  was  freighted  in  the  Colony. 

PljnnonUi,  that  la  0«ptonib«r,  19S9,  the  Th«  «l»p-bo«d«  w«i»  pMbablj  all  mfmiw 

"Ann,"  «f  on*  hondmd  and  forij  toni^  el«ft^ and prepniadbf  band,       first wRter- 

which  brought  oyer,  among  others,  several  mil],  ho  tells  of,  was  erected  in  Beck- 

artiiteera  to  tba  Colony,  returntd  to  Lomloa  man  states  that  the  jlrtt  Sam-mill  in  £» 

Indea  with  clap-hoards, beaver  luid  other  furs,  gland  teai  trtvtni  in  1663. 
The  J0M  foUowiagy  a  aUp  «f  «na  bnndrad 
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brought  from  England  in  meal,  or  from  Virginia  in  grain,  and  sent  to 
the  wind-mill  at  Boston,  there  being  none  erected  here."* 

The  other  mill,  although  there  i3  no  further  reference  to  it,  was  prob- 
ably intended  to  be  a  grist  luill.  The  ship  which  brought  the  men  and 
supplies  for  the  mills,  after  taking  in  part  of  a  carsro  of  "iron  Rtoaue," 
sailed  for  Saco  "  to  load  cloave  boards  ai  d  ]iiiu'  staves,"  showing  how 
boards  were  then  manufactured  in  the  greui  lumbering  State  of  Elaine. 
Gibbons,  who  lived  iu  a  paliiuJed  house,  was  succeeded  in  the  charge 
bj  Humphrey  Chadbournc,  the  ancestor  of  several  generations  of  promi- 
nent citizens  of  the  State. 

Ship-buildiug  was  soon  after  commenced  in  Maine  and  New  Ilamp- 
shire,  and  ships  and  lumber  long  constituted  the  chief  manufactures  of  the 
people  of  both  Provinces.  Saw-mills  were  speedily  multiplied  on  all 
the  principal  streams,  many  of  which  afforded  excellent  water-power,  now 
appropriated  to  other  manufacturing  parposes. 

The  system  of  granting  patents,  or  exclnsive  personal  interest  in  the 
use  of  new  inventions,  which  is  the  great  stimnlos  to  improvement,  had 
its  rise  in  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  been  since 
adopted  by  most  cinlized  nations.  In  the  system  of  laws  called  the 
"  Body  of  Liberties,"  adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  Ifassachnsetts  in 
1641,  was  a  law  on  this  sobject  It  declared  that  there  "should  be  no 
monopolies  bnt  of  snch  new  inTentioos  as  were  profitable  to  the  coontry, 
and  that  for  a  short  time  only.** 

One  of  the  first  applicants  for  exclnsiTe  privilegev  nnder  this  first  New 
England  Gode^  was  Jonra  Jinks,  of  Lynn,  who  came  to  the  Province 
in  1645,  and  in  the  following  year  presented  a  petition  for  a  patent  for  a 
new  application  of  water-power  to  mills  for  rarions  nses,  including  a 
Saw*mill.  On  the  sixth  of  Hay,  1646,  the  Oonrt  resolved  that,  "  In 
answer  to  the  peticon  of  Joseph  JenckeB»  for  liberty  to  make  experience 
of  hb  abilityes  and  Inventions  for  ye  making  of  Engines  for  mills  to  goe 
with  water  for  ye  more  speedy  dispatch  of  worke  then  formerly,  and 
mills  for  ye  making  of  Sithes  and  other  Edged  tooles,  with  a  new  In- 
vented Sawe-Hill,  that  things  may  be  afforded  cheaper  then  formerly,  and 
that  for  fowerteen  yeeres  without  distnibance  by  any  others  setting  up 
the  like  inventions,  that  so  his  stndy  and  cost  may  not  be  in  vayne  or 
lost;  this  peticon  is  granted  so  as  power  is  still  left  to  restinin  ye  ex- 
portation of  snch  mannfaetnres,  and  to  moderate  ye  prises  thereof  if 
occasion  so  require."* 

(!)  Belknap's  N«W  Haapshin^  1«  17*  86  j  orgaidnlion  of  tbe  Patent  Office,  for  mrcn- 
Appondix,  p.  13.  tiooa  and  improvements  in  Saws  and  Saw- 

(2)  Reoordfl,  roL  ii.,  149;  vol.  iU.,  276.   mills,  ii  between  Uireo  and  foot  hundred. 

TtM  anabw  of  Pilwli  graatod  iIbm  th» 
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The  ingenioas  patentee  in  this  rase,  whose  son,  Joseph  Jcnks,  built 
the  first  hoase  in  Pawtacket,  Rhode  Island,  and  wliose  grandson  of  the 
same  name  was  GoTcrnor  of  that  Colony  after  Crauston,  receives  hoaor- 
able  mention  in  the  Records  after  this  time  for  several  inventions,  which  will 
be  elsewhere  mentioned.  His  improvement  in  the  niannfacturc  of  Scythes, 
included  iu  the  above  patent,  has  not  been  materially  modified  to  this 
day.  Of  the  specific  character  of  his  improvement  in  ISfills  we  are 
nnuble  to  speak.  He  was  connected  with  the  first  iron-works  iu  the 
Colony  at  Ljim,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  erected  Mills  him- 
self. 

It  is  mtnLioned  in  "The  Description  of  Scituate,"  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections/  that  Robert  Studson,  Mr.  Hatherly,  the 
founder  of  the  town,  and  Joseph  Tilden,  built  a  Saw-mill  at  that  place 
iu  IHoG,  which  the  writer  observes  "  may  be  the  firtil  in  the  Colony.'* 

The  permission  to  erect  this  mill  was  to  be  void  unless  it  was  bnilt  in 
three  months  from  the  date  of  the  crrnnt,  which  was  on  November  10th. 
It  was  further  stipulated  by  the  authorities,  "  that  in  case  any  of  the 
townsmen  do  bring  any  timber  into  the  mill  to  be  sawed,  the  owners  of 
the  mill  shall  saw  it,  whether  it  be  for  boards  or  plank,  before  they  saw 
any  of  their  own  timber ;  and  they  are  to  have  the  one  half  for  sawing 
the  other  half.  And  in  case  any  man  of  the  Town  that  doth  bring  any 
timber  to  the  mill  to  be  sawed  shall  want  any  boards  for  his  particular 
use,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  sell  him  boards  for  bis  oim  nse  so  many 
as  he  shall  need,  for  the  country  pay  at  Za.  6d.  an  hundred  Inch  sawn ; 
but  in  case  the  men  of  the  town  do  not  supply  the  mSi  with  timber  to 
keep  it  at  work,  the  owners  of  the  mill  shall  haye  liberty  to  make  use  of 
any  timber  npon  the  Common  to  saw  for  their  benefit.'"  The  mill, 
which  stood  on  "the  third  Herring  Brook,"  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians 
in  1676. 

Sneh  regulations  will  seem  cnrions  to  the  proprietor  of  a  modem 
iteam-power  Saw-mill,  producing  thirty  to  forty  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
daily,  and  who  would  not  hesitate,  it  is  presumed,  to  accept  the  condition 
of  sawing  at  the  halves. 

The  Being's  Commissicners,  who  visited  New  England  hs  1664,  reported 
the  old  Colony  of  Plymouth  to  contain  "about  twelve  small  towns,  one 
8aw*roill  for  boards,  etc."  The  Saw-mill  is  believed  to  have  been  In 
Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Dnzborough. 

8.  Maikb  and  Niw  HAsmaiBi.— We  have  seen  that  one  of  the 
first  Saw-mills  in  New  England,  if  not  the  very  first,  was  that  bnflt  on 

(1)  Seoond  8«ri«t,  toL  It.,  225.  (2$        ^  24S. 
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the  Salmon  Falls  River,  as  early  at  least  as  1634  or  '35.  In  the  divinion 
of  their  grant  the  same  year  by  Moiuu  and  Gorges,  the  north  side  of 
the  Piscataqua,  now  a  part  of  the  State  of  Maine,  fell  to  the  latter.  In 
this  territory,  which  submitted  to  Massachusetts  in  1652,  milk  bcguu  to 
be  erected  soon  after  iis  fiist  bCLtlcmpnt.  At  Piscataqua,  or  Kittery,  the 
oldest  town  in  the  ?^tate,  which  iiu-'huIoJ  Klliott  iiiui  \urth  aud  .Suuili 
Iperwick,  and  upon  the  0})[)0sit.L'  side  of  the  river  from  Mason's  Mills,  the 
kirubering  Ijusiness  wns  iu  curly  Liuie^  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
at  any  other  place.  It  employed  in  1G82  six  Saw-mills.  Previoua  to 
1643,  the  town  granted  a  tract  of  land  between  Spencer's  and  Salmon 
Falls  to  Wincall  and  Broughton,  on  condition  that  they  shoald  erect  a 
Saw-mill  thereon.  Kittery  was  also  one  of  the  principal  Ship-building 
station)}  of  the  District,  and  had  seyeral  enterprising  traders,  who,  in 
their  European,  West  Indian,  and  coasting  adrentares,  furnished  a  steady 
oatlet  for  the  lumber  manufactured  on  the  neighboring  rivers.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  Pepperells,  who,  toward  the  doee  of  the 
teveuteenth  century,  were  the  owners  of  ft  grest  portion  of  tiie  ooofitry 
between  the  Pieeataqna  and  the  Saoo,  indoding  the  megnifieent  water- 
power  on  both  sides  of  the  Baco,  now  the  seat  of  so  much  iodustry. 
They  erected  mills  on  both  these  rlTers  for  dUfinpent  purposes,  aod  bj 
their  enterprise  in  Lnmbering,  Ship-buildiog,  and  Commerce,  acquired 
great  wealth.  In  1655,  however,  probably  before  William  Pepperett 
aoqoirad  the  right,  the  freemen  of  Saco  elairaed  to  hare  control  oif  the 
mill  priTileges,  and  agreed  with  Roger  Spencer  to  set  np  a  Saw-null 
theie^  for  whieh  he  contraoted  to  pay  twelve  thonsaad  ftet  of  boards,  aad 
to  nmploy  townsmen  in  preference  to  otiters.  The  Indian^  in  1675,  at- 
taeked  the  settlement^  erected  a  battery  on  the  miH-wheels,  which  thej 
temoved,  boned  the  mills  and  all  the  dwellings  in  the  plaoe.^ 

Thomas  OlaiiE  and  Sir  Bilby  Lake  bnilt  mills  at  Woolwich,  on  the 
EettnebeC)  abont  the  year  1B60,  bnt  were  driven  away  in  16t5.  William 
Hntehinsott,  an  early  settler  of  Boston,  in  16Y8  pnrdisaed  lands  on  the 
west  side  of  tlie  Sseo,  and  had  mills  at  Newicfaewaanoofc,  or  Berwick.  This 
place  was  also,  in  1690,  assanlted  by  the  Indians,  led  by  a  Frenchman 
and  an  Indian  saohein,  who  killsd  80  men,  took  54  captive^,  and  bnned 
all  the  bonsei  and  mills.  Theie  were  few  towns  in  Maine  that  did  not 
at  one  tima  or  another  experience  these  savage  forays^  in  wUch  the 
French,  who  claimed  the  oonntiy  from  Eltteiy  eastward,  were  the  insti- 
gators. They  ottered  premiums  for  scalps  of  the  English.  So  intolerable 
were  theseaMdtSflhat  it  wss  at  length  determined  to  rednce  the  strong- 

(1)  SnmvM'i  Biitcty  of  Ibiai^  p.  Stt. 
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hold  of  tbe  enemy,  and  the  younger  Pepperell  of  luttery  waA  selected  la 
lead  the  expedition  against  Louisbiirg-, 

The  n amber  of  Saw-raiils  in  Maine,  in  April,  iC,^-2,  was  twenty-four, 
of  which  six  were  at  Kittcry.  Wells  was  the  Recond  town  in  the  extent 
of  its  lumber  bnsiness,  and  Falmouth  (now  Portland)  waa  the  tlnrd, 
"Wliito  pine  merchantable  boards  in  Maine  and  "Sew  Hampshire  were 
then  worth  308.  the  thousand  feet;  white  oak  pii^'  staves,  £3;  red  oak 
pipe  staves,  30s.;  red  oak  hogshead  staves,  2bs. wheat,  5.s-. ;  inaU,  4s'  ; 
Indian  Corn,  3s.  per  bushel ;  aud  silver,  68.  per  oz.  At  the.se  aiated 
prices,  which  were  Gxed  from  year  to  year,  taxes  were  paid  in  Inmber 
and  proTisions.  One-third  of  the  amount  was  abated  far  payment  in 
money."  In  ir»r»4,  according  to  Mr.  Williamson,  boards  were  worth  in 
Maine  10s.  and  staves  17«.  per  thousand.* 

In  1G63,  the  Government  of  Massachusetts,  whose  jnrisdiction  included 
New  Hampshire  and  a  part  of  Maine,  eriacted  a  law  reserving  for  public 
use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  at  three  feet  from 
the  gruuii  i.  This  order,  and  those  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  William  III.  and  Qneen  Anne  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine 
timber  for  masting  for  the  Royal  Navy  in  these  and  other  Provinces, 
probably  to  some  extent  interfered  with  the  manufacture  of  lumber  from 
that  valuable  species  of  timber.  A  compeosation,  however,  was  found 
in  the  encouragement  given  at  the  same  time  for  the  exportation  and 
nianufactore  of  masts  and  naval  stores  by  bounties,  some  of  which  were 
continued  until  after  the  Kcvolution.  r;i!li:uiient  also  appro]!r:;itcd 
XIO.OOO  for  utensils  and  other  aids  to  the  uKuiufacturo.  The  mukiug 
of  pine,  spruce,  red  aud  white  oak  lumber,  of  house  aud  bhip  uuiber,  of 
Ttd  and  white  oak  staves,  heading,  hoops,  shingles,  and  clapboards, 
which  were  made  by  the  farmers  during  the  winter,  and  cxchuuged  for 
merchandise  ;  the  contracts  for  mast  Umber  for  the  Navy ;  and  the  manu- 
facture of  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine  and  Kosin  (at  a  bounty  originally  of 
£3  to  £4  per  too)  ;  and  of  Potashes  from  the  refuse  of  their  pine  forests, 
were  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  a  prolific  source  of  wealth,  and  at- 
tracted a  large  proportion  of  the  worldng  population.  The  extent  to 
which  these  branches  were  made  the  medium  of  foreign  and  domestio 
ozchanges,  justified  the  remark  of  Lord  CaernarTon,  who  defined  timber 
to  be  an  exereseenee  on  tho  face  of  tha  earth,  placed  there  by  Frofi- 
denoa  for  the  payment  of  debts.** 

In  1693,  two  yean  after  the  final  incorporation  of  the  whole  Pietriet 

(1)  Main*  Hbt  CdL    Batknap^t  Ktw  ttMMd  to  om  1801,  and  tli*  valot  tarn- 

B&xnpshirc.  ber  told,  to  two  and  m  quarter  nlUliOBl  IB> 

(2)  WUliamsoQ's  History  of  Maine.   la  ooaUj,  the  price  WM  $10  par  M. 
1840,  when  the  Saw-mills  in  ICdne  bad  ia- 
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of  Maine  with  Massachusoit.-;,  the  Government  relaxed  its  order  respect- 
ing the  cutting  of  pine  liiabi  r  in  favor  of  John  AVhechvright,  who  was 
allowed  to  take  board  logs  from  Uie  public  lands,  lu  coosideration  of  his 
erecting  a  Saw-mill  at  Capo  Porpoise  lliver. 

The  Trespass  Act  of  ITU  (U  Q.  Anne,  Cap.  17),  which,  for  the 
preservation  of  Mast  Timber  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey,  attached  a  penalty  of  £100  for  cutting  white  or  other  pine  trees 
(not  private  property),  or  such  as  were  marked  and  registered  by  the 
Surveyor,  caused  much  dissatisfaction,  and  was  deemed  a  grievance,  inas- 
mnch  as  the  Qdcs  were  recoverable  ia  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  where  the 
oases  were  tried  without  a  jury. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  if  it  were  possible,  to  trace  the  erection  of 
Saw-mills  upon  all  the  numerous  strenni"?  of  Maine,  New  Ilampshire,  or 
Massachosetts  throughout  their  coloaiiil  history.  Nor  is  it  possible  to 
arrive  at  any  eatisfactorj  esLimale  of  their  increase  by  means  of  the  ex- 
port of  sawed  lumber.  Much  of  the  lumber  from  the  ports  of  those  iiia- 
tricis  went  to  Boston  or  Salem,  whence  it  was  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  statistics  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  do  not  well  distinguish 
the  species  of  lumber  which  were  the  products  of  Saw-mills  from  such 
articles  as  staves,  hoops,  and  other  kkids,  wrought  by  hand  or  sold  ia  a 
cruder  state. 

The  Saco  River  has  wiiiiin  the  State  of  Maine  four  principal  falls,  of 
70,  20,  30,  and  42  feet  respectively,  affording  immense  water-power, 
which  was  early  occupied.  The  Saw-miiis  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the  head 
of  ship  navigation,  six  miles  from  the  sea,  to  which  timber  was  floated 
down  tlic  distance  of  forty  and  fifty  miles,  sawed  annually  before  the  war 
about  four  million  feet  of  boards.  About  the  same  quantity  was  made 
at  Topshara  in  1793.  Warren,  on  St.  George's  llivcr,  cjiported  large 
quantities  ol  lumber.  To  improve  the  navigation  of  that  stream,  Major- 
Gencral  Knox,  a  resident  of  the  town,  proposed  the  construction  of  a 
caii  il  ariHuid  the  llaju  l-^  at  that  place,  leaving  e.\cellent  sites  for  Saw-mills. 
Mr.  JuM;ph  Pope,  whom  the  French  traveler.  Do  liiuiicuurt,  pronounced 
the  ablest  Civil  Engineer  in  uU  America,  the  inventor  of  an  ingenious 
Orrery,  and  the  paten Ujc  of  sevcrul  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
of  mills  and  other  branches  of  the  Arts,  was  employed  to  con- 
struct them  ou  the  most  impiuvcd  principles.  He  died  at  iiaiiowell  in 
1826. 

At  Damariscotta,  on  one  stream,  there  were  before  the  close  of  the 
century,  six  Saw-mills  within  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Tla'se 
are  but  a  few  Instances  of  the  activity  aud  enterprise  employed  in  this 
branch  of  the  business  in  last  century. 
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From  October,  17S9,  to  October,  1791,  there  were  exported  from  the 
port  of  Piscataqua  18,034,000  feet  of  pine  boanh,  of  which  11,622,000 
went  to  tbe  West  Indies,  and  0,247,000  to  Europe.  Of  oak  plank,  clap- 
boards, staves,  and  beading,  there  were  exported  in  the  same  time  in  the 
aggregate  8,894,000  feet,  in  addition  to  considerable  quantities  of  shin- 
gles, hoops,  rafters,  pine  and  oak  timber,  frames  of  honses,  masts  and 
spars,  shooks,  and  other  products  of  the  forest. 

In  Massachusetts  proper,  where  timber  was  less  abundant^  and  the 
pursuits  more  Taried,  Saw-miUs  were  neTertheless  numerous  in  early 
times. 

In  the  central  county  of  Worcester,  for  example,  which  is  now  about 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  lumber  in  the  State,  though  it  has  few  large 
streams  and  no  navigable  rivers!,  not  less  than  ninety  Sawmills,  of  which 
eleven  were  in  Hubbardston,  nrc  enumerated  in  Whitney's  History  of  the 

County,  publislicd  in  1793.  Thi^  was  more  than  one-half  the  entire  num- 
ber returned  by  the  MarshaUs  for  the  whole  State,  when,  in  1810,  seven- 
teen years  after,  the  first  census  of  Mannfiictnrcs  was  taken.  The  number 
in  Massachusetts  was  then  stated  at  150,  which  was  far  below  the  real 
number,  as  the  returns  were  very  imperfect,  embracing  in  fact  only  the 
two  counties  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire.  Many  of  the  mill-streams  in 
the  county  were  mere  broolcs,  often  qnito  <lry.  or  insufficient  to  carry  a 
mill  during  the  dry  season.  A  Mr.  Wetbcrlicc,  who  built  Corn  and 
Saw-mills  on  the  Nashua,  one  of  tlic  largest  of  these,  at  Lunenburg,  in 
order  to  gain  a  constant  supply  of  water,  dug  a  euaX  a  mile  in  length, 
which  was  deemed  an  enterprise  of  no  common  occurrence  in  that  day. 
The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  that  county  at  Worcester  in 
167S-4,  but  bad  to  be  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  hostility  during 
the  war  with  King  Philip.  A  second  attempt  was  made  in  1684,  when 
Captain  John  Wing  erected  the  first  Corn  and  Sawing-mills  at  the  north 
end  of  Main  street,  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Worcester,  where 
remains  of  the  dam  arc  still  visible.  The  third  and  permanent  settlement 
was  made  in  IT  13.  A  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Lancaster,  in  that  county,  who 
bad  been  carried  to  Canada  as  a  captive  by  the  Indians,  built  f<tr  the 
French,  on  the  river  Chamblcc,  near  Montreal,  in  170r»,  their  first  Saw- 
mill, as  the  price  of  redemption  of  himself  and  son.  Tlierc  was,  previous 
to  that,  no  Saw-mill  io  all  Canada,  and  no  artificer  capable  of  building 
or  working  one. 

John  Prescott,  a  native  of  the  same  jdace,  built,  about  the  time  that 
Worcester  was  settled,  the  Grst  grist  mill  in  the  old  town  of  Groton,  in 
Middlesex,  and  his  son  Jonas,  an  honored  name  in  that  ])lace,  set  up  a 
Saw-mill  there  in  IftSG.  For  that  purpose,  he  was  granted  leave  and  the 
use  of  Stony  Brook,  on  condition  that  "he  should  accommodate  the  town 
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with  mercliaiiteble  boards  at  six-pence  a  bandrad  fset  cheaper  than  thej 
were  sold  at  aoy  other  Sftw-milh^  and  for  townpfty,  and  that  town  be  sup- 
plied befon  any  other  persoTis,  profided,  always,  the  Saw-mill  do  aot  bin* 
d«r  the  com  mill.''  This  connty  now  manofifictaret  lumber  to  a  greater 
amrnal  valne  than  aoj  other  in  the  State. 

Id  the  old  and  well-wooded  connties  of  Hampshire  and  Berkshire,  some 
Saw-mills  were  bnilt  at  quite  an  early  period.  At  North  Adams,  Beckett 
MonntTVashingtoo,  Fittfifield,  in  the  last-mentioned,  and  at  Greenwich,  En- 
field, Hadley,  Ware,  and  other  places  on  Mill,  Fort,  Stony  and  other  riTcrs, 
in  the  former,  Saw-niilla  were  erected  before  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  ccntory.  The  proprietors,  in  some  cases,  were  enjoined  to  saw  other 
people's  logs  at  the  halves,  which  would  be  considered  no  hard  condition 
at  the  present  day.  Mach  fine  lumber  was  formerly  made  at  Clarksburg, 
settled  in  1769.  Florida,  in  Berkshire,  which  now  has  fourteen  Saw- 
mills, making  each  twenty  to  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  was  not 
settled  until  IT 83,  and  Savoy,  which  supports  no  Ic^s  than  twentv-five 
Saw-mills,  though  it  has  only  about  two  hundred  dwellings,  was  &a\ 
occupied  by  residents  in  17t7. 

3.  Vermont. — Few  States  of  the  Union  afford  better  mill-sites  than 
VerinonL  The  multitude  of  short  and  rapid  streams  flowing  from  the 
Green  mountain  range  of  the  interior,  eastward  to  the  Conuecticnt,  iiurih- 
ward  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  toward  the  west  to  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson,  or  interiorly  to  Lake  Memphremagog,  all  invite  the  erection  of 
mWh.  The  navigation  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  on  most  of  these  streams 
furnish  an  outlet  in  either  direction  for  the  liiml}LT  and  other  products  of 
the  well-wooded  hills.  These  rivers  have  been  Itnip;  since  appropriated  to 
the  uses  of  a  varied  manufacturing  industry.  "Wiinlsor  Connty  is  particu- 
larly rifh  in  the  water-power  of  Queeehy,  White,  Mill  and  other riTers,  the 
last  of  which  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet  in  one- third  of  a  mile. 

The  Clyde,  in  Orleans  County,  fnlls  ojk^  humlt  l  1  feet  in  forty  rods. 
Charleston,  on  this  river,  was  one  of  tiie  hrst  beiilements  in  the  State,  but 
conid  only  be  maintained  against  French  and  Indian  hostilitv  by  tliu  !»ut- 
tlcrs  who  built  and  labored  with  their  weapons  at  their  bide.  As  the 
State  had  not  an  independent  existence  until  after  the  Revolution,  and 
its  nettlemeut  and  improvements  were  iiiconaiderable  until  a  lute  period, 
on  account  of  the  contests  about  jurisdiction  between  the  Slates  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  to  which  it  successively  be- 
longed, we  have  nothing  special  to  record  in  this  connection. 

4.  Rhode  IsLAm — Rhode  Mand,  whose  first  cxiiorts  were  lumber, 
pipe-staves,  etc.,  as  early  as  1639-40,  enacted  a  law  to  regulate  the  prices 
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of  boarcU  and  clap-boards  at  the  mill,  indicating  tbat  the  Colony  alrea^f 

possessed  those  useful  appurtenances  to  new  settlements.  The  prices  were 
fixed  at  eight  shillings  the  hundred  for  sound  boards  delivered  at  the  mil], 
and  one  shilling  a  foot  for  clap-boards  and  fencing,  to  be  sound  mer* 
chantuble  stuff.'  A  Saw-mill  appears,  however,  not  to  have  been  built 
on  the  Falls  of  the  Pawtucket,  now  so  profitably  applied  to  other  uses, 
until  after  the  KerolatioD.  la  1810  the  State  contained  twentj-eight 
Saw-milla. 

5.  Connecticut. — In  Connedicnt,  the  younger  Wiuthrop,  aftenvnid 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  a  Saw  raiil  at  ^s^ew  London,  previous  to 
1654,  in  which  year  the  General  Court  granted  Mr.  Will.  Goodwin  lib- 
erty to  make  use  of  the  timber  of  waste  lands,  to  keep  his  Saw-mill  in 
employment.  In  the  year  ICm ,  a  Record  of  the  Court  states  that,  "  Lib- 
erty is  granted  Mr.  TVintlirope  to  find  a  place  to  set  up  a  Saw-mill  where 
it  may  not  prejudice  the  farms  or  plantations  already  give  out."'  TTis 
son,  Fitz-John  Winthrop,  built  another  ou  the  Nahantick,  near  liOng 
Cove,  in  1691,  and  two  years  after  another  was  erected  upon  the  same 
river  by  John  Prcntis.  Others  were  built  apon  that  river  and  adjacent 
streams,  by  leave  of  the  Colony,  in  1T13  and  It 2 1,  the  former  by  Colonel 
John  Livingston,  the  other  by  Samuel  Weller  Si  Son.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest millwrights  in  Eastern  Connecticut  was  John  Elderkin,  one  of  the 
grantees  of  Xew  London,  in  1650-1.  He  was  invited  thither  by  Mr. 
Wiuthrop,  from  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  previously  carried  ou  that 
business,  well  as  that  of  house-carpenter  and  shipwright,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  already  mentioned.  For  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  was  a  general  contractor  for  builuing  mills,  bridges,  meeting- 
houses, etc.,  in  New  London,  Norwich,  and  the  adjoining  settlements, 
lie  built  the  first  meetiug-hoose  there^  and  was  probably  the  builder  of 
Winthrop's  mills'.' 

In  1GG7,  the  Court  granted  Tliomns  Harris  liberty  to  builJ  a  Suw-ii.ill 
ou  the  brook  between  Hartford  and  W«jlhersfield,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
"  Great  River,"  provided  it  be  accomplished  within  two  years,  and  lie  is 
allowed  forty  acres  for  his  encouragement  therein.  In  16T1,  John  Allyn 
received  a  grant  of  one  hundred  acres  of  luiul,  with  the  use  of  timber  on 
the  Commons,  and  the  stream,  for  a  like  purpose. 

In  July,  1C80,  the  town  of  Norwich,  ul  ihe  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Thame X  f_ ranted  Captain  Fitch  two  hundred  acres  of  land  "for  his  en- 
couragement to  set  up  a  buw-mili,  and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  stream 

ri )  Aroold'f  Rhode  Island.  (t)  OMOfcio'i  Hirtoffy  of  HtW  Londoa. 
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and  timber  at  the  plaee^  and  no  others  to  mt  up  a  Saw-mill  apon  the  said 

stream  to  bis  damage.'" 

The  Saw  and  Grist-mill  is  so  necessary  an  appendage  to  new  towrii, 
and  the  employment  for  them  so  limited  in  iparae  popolationB,  that  it  waa 
customary  for  the  towns  to  make  grants  of  peculiar  or  exdueive  pri?!- 
legea,  and  donations  of  land,  to  persons  willing  to  risk  the  expense  of  their 
erection.  It  is  in  the  iniancy  of  the  Arts  that  bounties  of  this  kind  find 
their  appropriate  place.  Many  of  these  early  monopoUesb  granted  bj 
towns  and  larger  municipalities,  contain  carious  stipulations. 

Wc  may  add  to  the  foregoing  enterprises  of  the  New  England  people 
in  this  business,  that  the  first  mill  iti  the  present  State  of  Ohio  was  built 
in  1789,  the  year  following  the  settlement  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  by 
the  "  New  England  Ohio  Company''  at  Marietta.  A  Saw-mill  was  that 
year  completed  on  Wolf  Creek,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the 
Huskingdm,  and  sixteen  miles  from  Marietta.  Colonel  Robert  OliTer, 
Major  Hatfield,  and  Captain  John  Dodge,  received  an  allotment  of  land 
for  the  purpose  from  the  Company.  The  crank,  weighing  one  hnudred 
and  eighty  pounds,  was  made  in  New  Haven,  and  taken  on  a  pack-horse 
over  the  mountains  to  SimrePs  Ferry,  on  the  Yoaghiogheny  River,  and 
thence,  by  water,  to  Marietta.  A  Grist-mill  was  built  the  following 
year.' 

Dr.  Douglass,  writing  about  1Y50,' says,  "New  England  abounds  ia 
Saw-mills  of  cheap  and  slight  work ;  generally  carry  only  one  saw ;  one 
man  and  a  boy  attending,  a  mill  may,  in  twenty-four  lioui^,  saw  four 
thousand  feet  of  white  pine  boards ;  these  boards  are  generally  one  inch 
thick  and  of  various  lengths,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet,  and  of  various 
widths,  one  foot  to  two  feet  at  a  medium;  it  is  reckoned  that,  forty  boards 
make  one  thousand  feet.  These  mills  stand  upon  small  streams,  because 
cheap  fitted,  but  with  the  following  ineonvniieuces.  1.  As  the  country 
is  cleared  of  wood  and  brush,  small  streams  dry  up.  2.  In  living  small 
streams,  they  do  not  afford  water  sufficient  to  drive  the  wheels  in  samraer. 
3.  In  winter  they  are  frozen  up."  A  considerable  source  of  profit  for  the 
Saw-mills  at  this  period,  were  the  contracts  with  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  as  well  as  in  preparing  lumber  for  the  West  India  and 
other  markets.  There  was  a  surveyor  of  his  Majesty*s  woods,  whose 
deputies  surveyed  and  marked  the  logs  at  the  mills,  for  which  ihey 
received  a  perquisite  from  the  lumbermen.  "  A  timberman's  estate,"  says 
the  writer  just  (quoted,  "consists  in  mills  and  oxen."* 


(1)  BulMr'f  Hitt. CoU.  of  GonilMtimit*  (3)  British  Fcttlemrnt!;  in  Amcr7>?a,  IL.  54. 
p.  296.  (i)  By  tho  term  luml.rr,  was  (^iMu  rally 

(2)  American  Pioneer,  roL  ii.  p.  99.         meant,  in  America,  raugmg  limber,  bpora* 
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Mill-saws  were  maniifoctiir«d  at  Caaton,  HaasachiisettSi  in  1790,  to  the 
number  of  150  to  200,  annually. 

6.  New  Tors.— >The  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
and  North  River,  were  earlj  in  possession  of  Saw-mills,  driven  both  by 
wind  and  water.  Wind  Saw-mills  were  erected  on  Manhattan  Island,  by 
the  Dntcb,  as  early  as  1633.  An  account  of  New  York,  published  in 
n08,  says  the  Dutch  built  mills  to  saw  timber,  "one  of  which  would  do 
more  work  in  an  hour  than  fifty  men  in  two  days." 

During  the  administration  of  tlie  first  Director,  General  Peter  Minait, 
wlio  in  1G2G  negotiated  the  piirchn^e  from  the  Indians  of  the  Island  of 
Manhattan,  containing  about  22,000  acres,  for  the  sum  of  sixty  Gilders, 
or  twenty-four  dollars,  the  Directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
whose  property  it  now  became,  caused  the  erection  of  Wind- mills  on  the 
Island  for  sawing  lumber  and  grinding  corn.  During  his  time  and  that 
of  ills  successor,  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  wlio  succeeded  iu  1633,  the  Com- 
pany, as  the  Provincial  documents  state,  "erected  at  cODsiderablu  expense 
three  Saw-mills,  wliich  have  never  jTodured  any  profit  of  consequence." 
This  was  afterward  urged  against  the  (joiupaoy  iu  proof  of  its  mal-admin- 
istration. 

It  i^'  worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  employment  of  this  useful  class 
of  machinery,  the  Dutch  settlers,  whose  native  country  afforded  no  indig- 
enous timber  for  their  use,  was  in  advance  of  their  contemporaries  of  Ply- 
mouth and  Maissachusetts  hay,  as  a  Hollander  is  said  to  have  been  tho 
first  to  erect,  some  years  after,  the  first  Saw-mill  in  London.  One  of  the 
first  Saw-!!iills  built  iu  New  Netherlands,  was  situated  ou  Nut,  or  Gover- 
nor's Islaud,  which  was  leased  iu  1639,  for  five  hundred  merchau table 


Oak  ani3  Pino  Plank,  Onk  and  Pino  Boards, 
Staves,  UeftdiDg,  lloopi,  Clap-boarili,  Sbio- 
gle«,  luid  LathK.  Id  tb«  Aei  of  ParliaiBeat 
0f  1712,  Mdsadiag  the  «pmtioB  of  flio  pio. 
rioua  laws  for  encouraging  the  Importation 
of  Naval  Stores,  tho  different  kinds  of  lumber 
were  specified,  vix..  Deals  of  several  sorts, 
Titt1»er  Bdki  of  Mvtnl  aisoi,  Bsml>bo«iliy 
Clap-bottdi,  Pipo-boords,  or  I^p»>ho1t, 
Wlilfo-boards  for  Shoemakers,  Boom  and 
CanUepars,  Bow-stotres,  CaprevaQit,  Clap- 
bolt,  Ebony-wood,  Headings  for  Pipes,  Uogs- 
]i««dt  and  Baml«,  Boop*  for  Coopori,  Owi, 
Pipe  and  Bogtbotd-ftoTM,  Barrel-staTes, 
Firkin-stares,  Tninn.-T*,  Ppocklcd  wood. 
Sweet  wood,  tmali  spars,  Uaic,  Plank,  and 
▼almoot 


The  Commissioners  of  tho  N'nvy  in  making 
their  contracts,  which  wore  usually  ^'ivca 
to  Pisoataqua,  N.U.,  and  Citaoo  Bajr,  Maine, 
fpoeUod  tlio  kind  and  nnalior  roqvlnd,  and 
gave  a  licenso  for  cutting'  tho  trees,  and  Bona 
couM  b©  cat  without.  Masts  were  usually 
required  to  be  thirty-eight  ineht's  ut  the  butt, 
and  aa  many  yards  long.  They  fomallnai 
naeliad  toHj'two  iaoltat  at  tha  tatt  Tha 
premium  was  ono  pound  per  ton  of  forty 
feet  girt  measure.  Timber  under  twelve 
inches,  was  callud  Ranging  timber;  that 
afcova  twalva  Inebai,  Tvm  timbar  j  itnadaidt 
and  knees,  were  called  Compqm  timbar*^ 
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boards  yearly,  half  oak  aud  half  pine.  There  ^v^ls  a  small  btream  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Manhattan  Island,  flowing  into  the  East  Kiver,  which 
furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  for  geveral  grain  and  Saw-mills,  and 
waii  thence  ctJled  in  early  times  Saw- mill  Creek. 

About  the  same  time  seTeral  Saw-mills  were  built  on  the  creeks  and 
rivers  in  the  neighorbhood  of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  settled  in 
1630,  by  the  first  Yan  Rensselaer,  under  a  system  of  colonization,  pi  aniing, 
by  the  Charter  of  "Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  certain  feudal  privileges, 
with  the  title  of  Patroon,  to  any  person  who  should,  at  his  own  expense, 
within  four  years,  plant  a  Colony  of  fifty  persons  outside  of  Manhattan 
Island.  ALuoiig  the  Colonists,  embraciug  a  judicious  admixture  of 
mechanics,  sent  thither  in  1G30,  v,as  Andries  Carstcnsen,  a  master  mill- 
wrigiii,  and  two  sawyers  ;  and  in  1636,  Pieter  Coriiclissen,  of  tlie  same 
calling,  and  Barcnt  I'ieteriC  Koeymans.  The  latter,  who  was  surnamed 
"  the  Miller,"  in  which  capacity  ho  came  to  the  Colony,  having  been 
several  years  in  the  Fatroou's  grist-mill,  in  lGi,'>,  took  charge  with  Jau 
Gerritsen,  his  parlucr,  who  came  out  with  him,  of  the  ralroon's  Saw-mills, 
ou  oae  of  the  creeks,  for  which  they  were  allowed  150  Gilders  each  a 
year  for  board,  and  three  Stivers  a  cut  for  every  plank  they  sawed.* 

In  1647,  when  he  quit  the  service,  he  had  sawed  between  three  and  four 
thousand  boards;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  early  Saw-mills  of 
the  Province  were  not  very  efficient  establishments.  After  having  for 
several  years  rented  other  mills  in  the  Colony,  he  purchased  of  the  Katskill 
Indians,  in  1673,  by  consent  of  the  Commissioners  at  Albany,  a  large  tract 
of  land,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  sonth  of  that  city,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
nver.  The  advantages  of  this  place  for  tbe  erection  of  Saw-mills,  had 
been  known  for  several  years.  Cryn  ComeUEBen,  and  Htns  Jansen  Tan 
Botterdam,  early  emigrants,  had  bj  license  erected  Sav-mills  there  in 
1€51»  oa  the  ereek  immediately  west  of  Beere,  (now  Bearen  laland),  the 
aoQthera  boundary  of  the  Seigniory  of  BemnalaerwycL  Thie  parchaae^ 
twelve  miles  deep  and  eight  or  ten  ilroDt^  now  eonatiCntee  the  meient  town 
of  Coejrmans,  in  Albany  County,  and  tiie  descendants  of  the  proprietor 
are  nnmeroos  in  that  State  and  New  Jersqr,  where  they  have  iMen  the 
owners  of  several  mills.' 

Dirck  Jansen  had  mills  withfai  the  bonndary  of  Beossalaerwyckj  in 
1648. 

The  West  India  Company  also  eaosed  Saw-mills  to  be  erected  on  the 

(1)  Tho  wages  of  day-laborert  aro  cbarged  florin  lizteen  itiren  each  ;  and  palliada^f 

in  tbo  Propriotor't  aooounUi  at  tbiii  time,  at  then  moch.  in  dtiDMujl,  AIIma  floiiu  par 

one  florin  to  on«  florin  ten  stiver*,  (40  to  50  thoosand. 

otats)»  p«r  daj ;  earp^ntMV,  two  flaring  (60  (2)  <KClIti|ftir1l  Viw  IRitelMl^  * 
e«Bti);  pluk^  OM  Ma  tan  itlTtii^  to  on* 
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Sooth  Kiver,  or  Delaware,  while  they  held  possession  there.  There  were 
Saw-mills,  in  1712,  in  the  Manor  of  Livingston,  sitnated  on  Ancraro,  or 
Bocloff  Jansen's  Creek,  eight  miles  below  Iladson,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  rivor  The  Eatskill  famished  superior  wntcr-power,  havinpr  a 
descent  of  1000  feet  in  thirtv-fivp  miles,  nnd  was  early  occupied  by  mills. 

The  French  had  Saw-mill'  nt  Ticonderoga  during  their  possession  of 
that  part  of  thecountry.  At  the  f  ills  of  the  Boqnet  lliver,  some  distance 
above,  William  Gallilanp,  an  enterprising  Irish  merchant  of  2vew 
York,  aspiring  to  tlie  possession  of  a  manorial  estate,  like  those  on  the 
North  River,  settled  in  nnd  the  same  year  built  a  Saw-mill  and 

afterward  Grist-raills.  Tiie  manufaLture  of  lumber  of  Norway  pine  and 
oak,  rafted  over  the  lake  and  thence  down  the  Sorel  and  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec,  where  it  was  sold  at  large  profit,  chiefly  employed  the  early 
settlors.  The  Chaniplain  Canal  afterward  oj)ened  a  market  for  white 
pine  sawed  Inmber  in  Albany  and  New  York,  and  Saw-mills  become  ex- 
ceedingly numerous  in  the  county.  During  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Galli- 
land  was  compelled  to  bury  his  Saw-mill  and  Cirist-mill  irons  to  save 
them,  and  was  nearly  ruined  in  estate,  and  his  Saw-mill  destroyed. 

^fuch  pains  was  taken  to  induce  the  settlers  of  the  Western  counties 
to  erect  mills,  and  every  facility  was  afforded  them.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  they  were  consequently  snid  to  be  better  supplied  in 
these  respects  than  most  settlements  twenty  years  older,  as  was  evinced 
by  the  nnmbcr  and  appearance  of  the  frame-houses  and  barns,  and  of 
their  surroundings.  A  small  Grist  and  Saw-mill  could  be  built,  if  the 
dam  were  not  difficult,  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Upon  the  many  excel- 
lent mill-streams  of  the  Genesee  Valley,  which  still  sends  down  by  itfl 
canals  vast  quantities  of  lumber,  Saw-mills  sprang  into  existence  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  impioved  mechaniiiui  of  Saw-mills  and  grist- 
mills, and  the  increasing  value  of  lumber,  caused  great  quantities  to  bo 
rafled  down  the  Susquehanna  to  Baltimore,  and  the  Delaware  to  Phila- 
delphia. The  invention  about  the  same  time  of  Arks,  a  species  of  huge 
boat  or  barge  constructed  of  sawn  planks,  capable  of  carrying  five  hundred 
barrels  of  flour,  or  great  (iaantitics  of  lumber  and  other  produce,  and 
which  were  afterward  broken  up  and  sold  for  Inmber,  gave  aa  iuipnlse  to 
the  business.  The  town  of  iJalh,  in  Steuben  County,  laid  out  in  the 
Spring  of  1*793,  had  two  Saw-mills  and  a  grist-mill  erected  before  winter. 
Three  vears  after,  it  had,  within  a  ( Ircuit  of  eiglit  miles,  five  Sa\v-uui;.->. 
The  county  ia  1791  contained  twenty  Saw-mills;  Ontario  County,  a  little 
earlier  settled,  had  at  tlio  sam.?  lime  tweut y-ci^4it  Savv-miiia.  ULiior 
portions  of  the  Stale  multiplied  Ihem  iu  nearly  equal  ratio.* 

(1)  Kcw  York  SUto,  in  1824,  oonlainci  in  «3.5fl  Snw-mUls.  It  still  outnumberi 

a2M  GrUt-nulb,  and  5195  S«w.miU« ;  and  all  other  8t«t«s  in  Out  oIam  of  mMbinei. 
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The  exports  from  New  York  of  boards  and  lumber,  according  to  Lord 
Shcllicid's  Tn))!es  from  the  CuBtom-House  books,  was  in  1774  ten  thou- 
saDd  seven  hundred  feet.  In  17T5,  owing  probably  to  the  commeucement 
of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  it  only  amounted  to  five  thonsand  two 
hundred  and  eight  feet.  The  Talae  for  the  two  fears,  at  forty  shillings 
the  foot,  was  £31,410. 

Alhany,  haviug  iu  former  times  a  vcr}'  flourishing  cmimcrce  with  the 
Wciit  Indies  and  other  foreign  ports,  and  extensive  connections  with  tlie 
Western  settlements,  not  only  employed  uumerons  Saw-raills,  but  was  the 
centre  of  a  prosperous  lumber  trade.  It  is  still  among  the  largest  lum- 
ber markets  in  the  world ;  and  iu  1851  the  receipts  at  tide-water  of  boards 
and  scautliugs  were  427,038,600  feet^  Talaed  at  nearly  seren  and  a  (quarter 
millions  of  dollars. 

7.  New  Jersey. — New  Jersey  received  a  portion  of  its  first  settlers 
from  the  original  stock  of  New  Netherlands,  and  other  industrious  Colo- 
nists from  New  and  Old  England.  They  were  not  slow  to  improve  the 
numerous  mill-seats  in  which  the  Province  abounds,  and  contributed  to 
render  the  Province,  though  small  in  extent,  among  the  foremost  in  Manu- 
factures. The  Dutch,  who  settled  on  some  of  the  eastern  rivers,  probably 
erected  Saw-mills. 

The  earliest  accounts  we  have  met  of  Saw-mills  was  about  the  year 
1682,  when  "West  Jersey  was  assigned  to  William  Penn  and  others,  and 
renewed  efforts  were  made  to  invite  settlers  into  the  Eastern  Province. 
The  erection  of  Saw-niills  and  corn-mills  now  became  general.  Mills 
existed  at  that  liiuc  at  Iloboken,  opposite  New  York,  which  were  owned 
in  that  city.  Some  eight  or  ten  towns  existed  in  New  Jersey,  containing 
from  300  to  500  inhabitants,  of  which  Newark  was  the  most  compact, 
containing  500  people,  and  Shrewsbury,  of  about  400,  the  most  southern 
one. '  It  is  probable  that  some  of  them  previously  possessed  Saw-mills, 
OS  they  did  corn-miUs.  Daring  that  year,  however,  the  first  Saw-mill 
in  Woodbridge  WM  erected  by  Joaftthaii  Bishop,  on  the  Bahawack  River. 
A  Saw-mill  WM  at  the  same  time  built  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
State,  at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  by  William  Hampton,  which  was  the 
first  in  that  town.  In  May,  1688,  Thomas  Kndyard,  the  Beputy-QoT- 
emor  of  the  Provinee,  writes  fh>m  Amboy :  There  is  ftve  or  six  mills 
going  up  hero  this  Spring,  two  at  work  already,  which  abates  the  price 
of  boards  half  in  half  and  all  other  timber  for  bnilding,  for  although  tim* 
ber  costs  nothing,  yet  workmanship  by  hand  was  London  price  or  near 

(I)  Wbitokvta'f  BMlJtn^jr. 
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npon,  or  sometimes  more,  which  tlit  so  milla  abate.  We  buj  oak  and 
chestnut  boards  no  cheaper  tlniii  last  year.'" 

Saw-milljs  and  tho  inanufaLlure  of  lumber  had  SO  far  increased  in  1G98, 
that  the  latter  formed  an  inipor'iciiit  article  of  export.  To  encourage  "the 
boilding  of  ships  and  o:lu>r  vessels."  and  increase  the  trade  of  Perth 
Amboy,  which  then  endeavored  to  rival  iis  neighbor,  New  York,  in  com- 
merce, the  Assembly  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  Umber,  planks, 
boards,  oak  bolts,  staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  even  hop-poles,  except 
directly  to  England,  the  West  India,  Summer,  and  Wine  Islands,  and  re- 
quired in  the  last  case  bonds  to  be  given,  and  a  vigilant  scrutiny  on  the 
part  of  iuspectoTS.  This  attempt  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  its  only 
export,  while  it  is  believed  to  have  little  benefited  the  Ship-building 
interests,  proved  injurious  to  the  trade  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  com- 
plained of  as  severely  hurtful  to  that  of  New  York.  The  system  was 
continned  under  the  Royal  Government,  and  in  duties  and  other 
burdensome  regulations  were  imposed  on  the  exportation  of  some  of  the 
same  arlieles  when  going  to  neighboring  Provinces.  These  were  re- 
pealed in  1717,  because  "prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants";  but  in  1743 
were  re-enacted,  and  continned  in  force  until  the  Revolution.'  The 
operation  of  sneh  laws,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free  ex- 
port of  lumber  and  mannfactnm  of  wood,  was  calculated  to  discourage 
tbe  niQltiplication  of  Saw-mills. 

Ship-building  and  the  mannfaetiire  of  lumber  were  principal  branches 
of  business  at  Little  Egg  Harbor,  where,  about  the  year  1704,  Edward 
Andrews  erected  Saw  and  grist-mills  on  Tocherton's  or  Andrew's  Mill 
Creek.  Saw  and  corn-mills  were  built  about  the  year  1758  ou  the  north 
branch  of  tbe  Bancocos,  at  Pembertoo,  by  a  company  who  purchased 
landofDaTidBudd. 

In  1798  there  were  said  to  be  1100  improred  mill-seatB  in  Kew  Jer- 
sey, of  which  about  600  were  oceupied  with  Saw-milts,  fulling-mills, 
forges,  furnaces,  slitting  and  rolling-mills,  paper,  powder,  and  oil-mills, 
a  large  proportion  of  them  being  Saw-mills. 

8.  Pexnstlvanta. — It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes  erected  Saw-mills  at  tbe  settlement  on  the  Delaware,  before 
the  arrival  of  Penn. 

(1)  Whitphoftd'.i  East  Jersey,  273.  InlfiSO,  Philadelpbia  and  Bnrliuftor           r,,  jf^g 

r3crch;itital>lc  white  pinfi  boards  were  in  New  hundred  for  sawing  pine  boards.   The  bonset 

Eoglnad  30*.  current  money  per  thoosand.  building  at  Amboy  in  1683  are  described  aa 

Oaj  wagM  la  Bail  Jemj  wcr*  at  tbia  tint  uraaUy  SO  hmi  long,  IS  ftaliridt^  U  fttt  tw- 

»bii«tSt.|Mrdaj;aiidatAinboy,wlieT«baiUU  twaan  jointly wifh  double  eliliimay  oftlnbar 

in  g  was  actively  going  on,  ?«.  txl.,  the  cur-  and  cltiy,  "n?  the  mnntier  of  this  country  ig 

rency  being  one-fiflh  more  than  ntcrllng.  In  to  build,"  mid  cu.^t  nl)out  £bO  each.— X«(f«ra 

169S,  handsawyera,  which  were  mach  do-  t»  Scot'a  Model  of  the  titivemment. 

pattdtd  M  in  imw  MtUflacati^  iMtlT«d  «t  (3)  WUtoliMd'i  ■wt  J«imj,  198. 
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Joost  ADdriansen  &  Co.,  in  1658,  proposed  to  Luild  a  Saw-mill  and 
grist-mill  below  the  Turtle  Jb aii:*,  ucur  New  Amstel,  (2sewca8Ue),  m  the 
present  ^{aia  of  Delaware. 

Ill  a  li^t  of  arliclcs  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  on  the  South  Rivrr,  or 
Del:L\viirc,  ill  November,  1G62,  was  iron-work  for  a  Saw-mill,  for  wliich 
was  paid  four  hundred  and  fifty  florins,  ($180). 

In  refercacu  to  a  mill  existing  a  few  years  later  on  "Carcoon  Creek,'* 
it  was  represented  to  the  Upland  Conrt,  in  March,  1678,  that  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  land  being  daiij  taken  np  around  U,  it  would  soon  be  left 
destitute  of  timber,  and  the  Court  therefore  ordered  one  hundred  acres 
of  land  to  be  appropriated  for  its  use.'  The  Swedes  alio  had  a  mill, 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Saw-mill,  in  Fcankford,  before  the  landing  of 
Penn.  It  ttood  near  the  bouse  of  WilUaii  Kinsey,  the  flnt  ereeted  ia 
that  place.' 

A  Sav-mfll  appenn  to  Hto  been  Inilit  Iter  tlio  oie  of  the  Colony,  by  the 
fint  aettlen  under  the  Proprietary,  soon  after  their  leading.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Free  Society  of  Traden  in  1688,  giring  ea  eeeomit  of  PenniylTanie» 
WOIiem  Penn  ellndes  to  their  Saw-mill  for  timber,  and  the  Glass  Hooai^ 
aa  being  "coaTenlently  posted  for  water  carriage.^ 

Kichard  Towneend,  who  eame  flrom  England  with  Penn,  and  bnilt  the 
iirst  grist-mUl  witida  the  present  Umite  of  the  dtj,  also  erected  a  com 
and  Saw-mill  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Delaware  County. 

«This  min,*'  he  eays,  '*I  brought  ready  framed  from  London,  which 
lerredfor  grinding  of  com  and  sawing  of  boards,  and  was  of  great  use  to 
as.***  The  mill  referred  to  by  Peon,  appeara  to  hare  been  the  joint 
property  of  himself,  Caleb  Posey,  Samnel  Carpenter,  and  others,  pro- 
bably inelnding  Townsend,  by  whom  it  was  erected  and  eoperin- 
teaded.  The  iron  vane^  with  their  initials,  which  sormoonted  it.  Is  still 
preserfed. 

Althoagh  oora-adlls  were  bnilt  ia  considerable  number  by  the  first 
Oecmaa  aad  English  settlen^  Saw-mills  do  not  appear  to  hare  been 
anmerons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philedelphia.  They  were  said,  a  hw 
jeaze  after  the  landing,  to  hare  a  snffieieapy  of  mills,  and  in  different 

(1)  liaiord'a  AqdoIs  of  PennsylTaaia.  ioro  the  mtroduoUoa  ot  £>&w -mills  ;  and  th% 

(S)  Mma.  of  Blal.  Boo.  of  Fttui^Ifiaia,  aortar  aad  oomont  had  boon  aodo  of  Haio 

Tol.  2,  p.  183.   FerrU,  in  bisHUtory  of  tho  thai  wm  Imnit  from  ojster  shells,  beforo 

Ori!rini!  Sottlemcnts  of  tho  Swedes  on  tho  any  limeitono  had  'been  di«rovcrrr].  Tho 

Delaware,  statM  that  he  hod  aeen,  ia  hi«  bouso  was  built  of  brick,  aod  wu  standing 

yooth^  <ho  howo  al  ir«mHd%  ia  wbtah  a  few  yoon  bilDfo  In  wnlo^  la 
GovovBor  Lovelooo  oBtaatalaod  Oooifo  Vos     (I)  ffltttooa*!  LMb  of  WUUob  Poaa,  toL 

in  1672,  the  timber  of  which  appeared  to  I* 
Jkovo  born  howod,  iadioatiag  iff  oroetion  bo- 
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places  5  but  Saw-mills  are  not  particularized.  Iland-sawyen  are  men- 
tioned as  iu  demand  in  1608,  and  received,  for  sawing  pine-boards,  six  to 
seven  sbilHngs  pur  hundred.  The  price  for  the  same  labor  in  1705,  was 
ten  shillings,  which  nvouU  indicate  an  increased  demand  for  lumber  with- 
out a  proportionaLc  decreast^  in  tlie  cobt  of  production.  Boards  were 
then  tcu  alilllings  per  huudrud  ;  shingles,  ten  bLilliugs  per  thonsand ; 
timber,  six  shillings  the  tun ;  and  wheat,  fuur  Bhillings  a  bushel.  In  the 
neighboring  county  of  Bucks,  settled  by  English  Quakers  about  ihis  lirae, 
there  appear  to  have  been  no  Saw-mills  as  late  as  1731,  wlicn  tliu  framed 
bouses  were  covered  with  "nice  shaved  clap-boards,"  and  "the  boards 
for  floors  and  partitions  were  all  sawed  by  hand."'  At  least  eleven  mills 
were  erected  near  Wissabickon,  wiUiin  the  late  towmbip  of  Roxborongb, 
lo  the  northwest  part  of  the  City,  prevlooB  to  1779,  bat  did  not  include 
»  Sav-raill,  according  to  a  recent  historical  sketch  of  the  place.*  The 
**  Chester  HUls,"  inclading  a  SAW-mU],  in  part  belonging  to  the  estate 
of  Jonathan  DickiuBon,  on  Chester  Creek,  were  adtertfaed  for  sale  in 
1  tS8.  In  lt60,  the  AioeflBon  reported  witUn  the  oonnljr  of  Philadel- 
phia, forty  Saw-mills.  Oak,  hickory,  walnut,  and  other  Inmber,  either 
sawed  near  the  city,  or  rafted  down  the  Delaware,  Schnylkill  and  other 
streams,  waa  always  abundant  In  the  market  of  Philadelphia,  and  was 
exported  in  considerable  qnantltles.  Mflls  for  fta  nannlhcture  were 
speedily  mnltipUed  in  the  rlTecs  on  the  interior,  where  timber  abonnded. 
The  indostrions  Qermans  of  those  ooanties  had  many  miUs.  In  lt86, 
within  tbirty-nine  miles  of  the  Borough  of  Lancaster,  one-third 
of  whose  population  wan  mannfiictnrers,  there  were  sixteen  Saw- 
mills. 

In  Delaware,  which  constltnted  the  three  lower  comitiea  of  Pennsyl* 
▼ania,  Saw-mtlb  existed  on  the  Brandjwine^  Christinai  and  other  streams. 
Some  of  the  first  erections  in  this  part  of  the  ooontij,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  within  its  present  limits.  Tincent  Gilpin,  in  ItTS;  owned  flonring 
and  Saw-mills  on  the  Brandywine,  two  miles  from  Wilmington.  There 
was  also  a  Saw-mill  within  the  borongh,  nearly  opposite  the  site  of  Hoi* 
liogswmrth  and  Harney's  machine  shop^  whidi  waa  demolished  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  oentory. 

The  export  of  boards  and  scaatllngB  from  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
in  It 65,  was  Y88,000  feet;  the  Tslne  of  which  at  £3  10s:  per  H.,  waa 
£2it0.  Stares,  heading,  and  shingles^  were  exported  in  the  same  time 
to  the  Talne  of  £88»4li0.  The  exports  of  planks  and  boaida  In  the  years 

(1)  T>r.  John  WaUon,  In  MtiBi  HliL  Of  (2)  Qencaloglcal  Account  of  th«  Levering 
P«nnqrl*aBl%  ToL  1,  i79,  faaOj,  bj  B.    Jmm^  Eiq.  App.  K«4«  A. 
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11*1%  "rS,  and  »t4,  were,  respecUvelj,  1,T24,  4,075,  and  3,309  thousand 
feet* 

9.  MABTiAm^Respecting  the  introdnction  of  Saw-mills  in  Maryland, 
we  Iiave  no  infonnation.  The  first  water-mill  for  com  in  the  Colony, 
was  erected  by  public  snbscription  in  1689.  A  ceatnrj  after,  the  Assem- 
bly encouraged  the  erection  of  the  same  class  of  mills  by  a  public  statote. 

The  mill*sitca  on  the  Patapsco  were  occnpied  for  corn-mills  abont  the 
year  lt63,  by  Joseph  Eilicott  and  JT.  &  H.  Bnrgess,  from  Bncks  Coonty, 
Peansrlfaaia. 

10.  TnoiniA.— Making  boards  and  clap-boards  by  hand-labor  was 
one  of  the  first  employments  of  the  Yirginians  in  1609 ;  and  the  later 
emigrants,  In  16S0,  were  directed  to  give  their  attention  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  timber,  masts^  planks,  boards,  etc. 

Artisans  were  sent  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  set  up  Saw-miUs ;  and 
others,  from  Hamburgh,  were  engaged  later  in  the  year  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Of  dap-boards  or  pipe-staves,  it  was  said  in  1650,  a  man  conld  easily 
make  (by  manual  process)  15,000  in  a  year,  worth  in  the  Colony  £4  per 
thousand;  and  In  the  Canaries  £30;  which  would  yield,  in  the  lowest 
market,  £60.  Walnut,  cedar,  and  cypress  planks,  were  always  saleable  in 
England.  A  Saw-mill  aft  this  date  was  said  to  be  a  great  desideratum, 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  none  previOQsly  existed.  A  Saw-mill, 
driven  1^  water,  would  do  the  work  of  twenty  sawyen. 

The  following  "  Explication  of  the  Saw-mill,  an  engine  wherewith,  by 
the  force  of  a  wheel  in  the  water,  to  cut  timber  with  great  speed,"  Illus- 
trated by  a  rude  engraviug,  is  contained  in  a  tract  published  in  London, 
by  E.  Williams,  in  1650,*  who  proposed  to  introduce  it  into  Virginia, 
where  a  Saw-mill  did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

*'  This  engiuo  is  very  common  in  Korwajr,  aud  mountains  of  Sweden,  where- 
with they  cut  great  quantltiea  of  Daal-boards ;  which  engine  is  very  necessary 
to  he  in  »  great  Towne,  or  Forrest,  to  out  TImher,  whether  into  planlcs  or 
otherwise.  This  beer  is  not  altogether  like  those  of  Norway,  for  they  make 
the  piece  of  Timher  appioaoh  the  sawes  on  oertaine  wheels  with  teeth ;  hut 

(1)  Lord  Sheffield's  TobloB  from  Cofltom-  was  nlaety-fonr  millioa  feet,  of  which 

Bonw  BooIks,  Not.  9  and  IS*  Mreaty.foiir  alUlQini  wai  in  Pemisylra- 

Tbe  consas  of  ISIO,  from  cIcTen  oat  of  nin.  From  New  Toik>  end  Boreral  lumber 

twenty-six  States  nml  Torritoricfi,  returned  ,'^tatcs,  there  wns  no  rottirn.    Chester,  Lan- 

2,526  common  8aw-miIU,  and  twonty^one  coster,  Nortbomberlaod,  and  Cumberland, 

Jdahogony  milla,  of  whlob  1,995  common  bftd  the  greatest  number  of  milLi  in  Pena« 

Saw-tnUk,  and  all  the  Haliegaay  mUU  be«  sylTanit* 

leag  te  PwrnylTaala.  Hi*  qasnti^  tawed  (S)  8es  aoti^  page  8S. 
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because  of  reparations  wliich  these  tooth  M  wheels  are  often  subject  tinto,  T 
will  omit  that  use,  and  in  stead  thereof  put  two  waits  (weights)  about  two 
or  three  haudred  pounds  weight  apiece,  whereof  one  is  marked  A,  the  other 
B.  Th*  «hoids  wli«Mirltli  tli«  said  weighte  do«  lunge,  to  b«  Cutonsd  At  tli* 
•sd  of  ih0  S  paMet  of  moTtag  wood,  whldi  •lido  on  two  other  poooos  of  fixed 
wood,  lij  the  lueanes  of  oertaine  small  pnlleje,  wMoll  ihoold  elweji  disw  the 
sajd  peeces  of  moving  wood,  which  advancing  always  toward  the  sawes  rising 
and  falling,  shall  quickly  he  out  into  4,  5  or  6  peeces,  as  jou  shall  please  to 
put  ou  sawes,  and  placed  at  what  distance  you  will  have  for  the  thiclcnesse 
of  the  plftnk  or  hoards  y«  will  cut,  and  wheun  a  peeoe  is  out,  then  let  one  with 
» lever  t«m  »  Bowler  whereto  ehell  he  Cieteiied  a  strong  cord,  whSeh  shall 
brlBge  hseke  the  ssyd  peeoe  of  wood,  and  left  sgslne  the  weights:  end  after 
put  aside  the  peece  already  cut  to  take  again  the  Sawes  against  another  peeoe 
of  wood.  Which  ouce  done,  the  ingenious  Aetist,  may  easily  convert  the  same 
to  an  instrument  of  threshing  wheat,  breaking  of  hemp  or  flax,  and  othtr  a» 

prq/it  ill'j  u.*c«. '* 

This  primitive  instrument  appears  to  have  admitted  the  eraployment 
of  a  gang  of  saws,  and  by  comjniring  the  description  with  that  given  ft 
century  earlier  l)y  tlic  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  reader  who  is  conversant  with 
the  mcchnni^ini  of  Saw-mills,  as  they  exij-tfd  in  remote  rural  districts,  not 
many  yi  ars  ago,  will  discover  fewer  changes,  we  apprehend,  in  their 
essential  features  than  be  would  be  led  to  expect  in  the  course  of  three 
centuries.  A  Saw-mill,  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  quite  a 
simple  affair;  and  a  mill  which  cost  £100,  and  cut  one  thousand  feet  of 
boards,  per  diem,  was  considered  better  than  the  average.  The  benefits 
conferred  by  steam  in  cutting  timber,  and  in  prompting  invention  in  the 
machinery,  applied  to  manofactures  oi  wood,  are  among  the  most  signal 
of  its  triumphs. 

In  a  work  published  in  1731,  (juoltd  by  Anderson,  which  set  the  value 
of  the  British  Colonies  to  the  parent  country  in  a  (!learer  light  than  be- 
fore, the  author  enumerates  among  llie  valuable  imports  from  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  fifteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  lumber  annually  scut  in 
the  tobacco  ships,  two-thirds  of  which  were  gain,  as  it  would  not  cost 
above  four  thousand  ponnds  in  the  plantations.  James  Rumsey,  a  native 
of  one  of  these  States,  and  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  other,  toward  the 
close  of  this  period  made  some  impiovements  in  the  mechanism  of  mills, 
winch  he  patented  in  several  of  the  States,  and  afterward  under  the 
Federal  laws.  "With  regard  to  a  Saw-mill,"  he  says,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Application  of  Steam,  etc.,  published  in  1788,  "or  any  othn  ma- 
chines that  have  retrograde  movements,  I  have  contrived  a  method  of 
supplying  them  with  water  in  sucli  a  uiauner  that  one  twentieth  part  of 
what  is  generally  expended  will  nn-^wer  every  intent  and  purpose  gener- 
ally requisite.  My  new  invented  inachine  for  raising  water  is  simple,  the 
cost  will  not  be  more  than  twenty  guineas  to  complete  the  mechanisiQ 
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of  oDe  soilicieutljr  large  to  niie  water  to  work  six  sawi  or  a  Gnst- 

11.  The  Carolinas  and  Geokoia. — The  extensive  pine  forests  and 
other  timber  lands  of  the  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  invited  the  first 
settlers  to  a  lucrative  manufacture  of  lumber  and  naval  stores.  But 
aliliougli  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  1601,  passed  an  Act  "for  the  better 
cncouraj^etneut  of  the  making  of  eugiues  for  the  propagating  of  llie  staples 
of  the  Province,"  and,  in  1707,  another  for  "encouraging  the  making  of 
])otarh  and  saltpetre/' followed,  in  1712,  by  an  Act  "for  encouraging 
tlie  building  Saw-mills  and  other  mechanic  engines,'*  the  Saw-mill  does 
Dot  appear  to  have  come  iuto  extensive  reqaisition  in  Carolina  daring 
colojiial  timet. 

"TUa  reBoarc«a  of  Carolina  iu  lumber,'*  s&jrs  Dr.  Ramsay,  "oia/be  esti- 
mated from  tli«  fbllowiug  statemftttl.  There  ate  wltUn  Its  limit!  two  Imndied 
fhoiisand  aeres,  eaoh  of  wbioh,  on  an  arerage,  has  gtowlng  on  it  fifty  pine 
treea,  and  evety  one  of  these  on  an  average,  when  brought  in  a  marketable 

form  to  the  seaport;?,  would  sell  for  tt'ii  dollar.s.  If  to  tlie^o  are  addt-d  the 
cjrprfss  and  cedar  trees,  the  oaks,  ashes,  poplars,  maples,  Loeches,  magiioliaa, 
palmettos,  aud  otbur  common  trees  in  Carolina  which  are  used  in  forniture, 
huildiug,  as  ship  tiiubor,  and  in  various  forms  hj  different  artistSi  the  sjlran 
rieheB  of  the  Btate  will  be  found  to  exceed  all  oalonlation.  Bo  great  ia  the 
•agenieei  to  plant  ootton  (1806),  that  foreets  containing  immense  ^nantitiea 
of  useful  wood  are  merelj  cut  down  and  burnt,  without  anj  other  adrantago 
than  what  is  derived  from  the  fertilizing  quality  of  thpir  ashes.  This  small 
rebidue  of  what  might  have  been  made  ten  times  more  valuaMf ,  is  not  im- 
proved by  being  converted  into  potash.  Such  are  the  temptations^  resulting 
from  the  high  value  of  the  new  staple,  Cottonf  that,  to  Extend  its  onltnre,  other 
aonroei  of  wealth,  to  an  immense  amonnt,  are  aannallj  saoiil^d.'* 

South  Carolina  had  at  this  date  only  sixty-five  Saw-mills  and  Georgia 
one.  The  last-named  manufactured  about  one  and  n  qnarter  million 
feet  of  lumber.  As  Rice,  and,  to  a  lesa  extent,  ludigu  and  Tobacco, 
had  previously  engaged  the  indnstry  now  bestowed  on  Cotton,  there  was 
touii  iiranvely  little  attention  paid  to  the  erection  of  either  Saw  or  grain 
mills  uiiiil  uf'u  r  till'  iltvolution.  ^Vc  have  no  record  of  their  progress 
during  that  time.  It  was  not  until  tlio  midille  of  the  last  century  that 
those  Provinces  began  to  llouri.-h  in  uny  guod  degree.  In  1784,  the 
Legislature  once  more  tiiucLed  a  law  fur  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,  giving  inventors  the  exclusive  benefit  of  their  labors  for 
fourteen  years.  A  Society  which  was  instituted  soon  after  for  the  cn- 
eonragement  and  aid  of  emigrants,  stated,  in  their  Circular,  that  capital 
might  be  profitably  employed,  among  other  ways,  in  erecting  mills  for 
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making  paper,  sawing  lomber,  and  espeeiaUy  for  vantiiiwtQTing  floor. 
There  were  Imndreda  of  Talnable  miU-seatB^  and  the  woods  abounded 
with  pinea. 

The  official  Talae  of  tbe  different  kinds  of  Inmber  exported  from  all 
the  Colonies  in  the  year  mo  was  £154,687,  or  $686,688.  This  em- 
braced boards,  plank,  scantling,  timber  for  masts.  Spars,  and  boildings* 
staves,  heading,  hoops,  and  poles.  In  1*792,  the  exports  of  lumber  were 
65,846,024  feet ;  of  shingles,  80,813,357  ;  of  hoops,  stares,  and  headings, 
32,039,707  ;  of  timber,  21,838  tans  and  12,272  pieces  ;  1080  cedar  and 
oak  ship  knees ;  191  frames  of  booses ;  and  48,860  shooks,  etc. 

It  was  jast  previous  to  the  period  when  our  Federal  history  com* 
mences,  and  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in  these  reminiscences,  that 
the  application  of  steam  to  mill  machinery  bo[ra!i  to  be  introdoeed  into 
Europe  and  America.  The  Steam-engine  had  for  some  timo  been  used 
in  England  and  elsewhere,  for  raising  water  for  the  use  of  mills;  and  as 
early  as  IM5,  a  Steam-engine  was  constmcted  and  in  ose  in  the  copper- 
mine  of  Mr.  Schoyler,  in  New  Jersey.  Its  improvement  had  also  for 
seyeral  years  engaged  the  attention  of  Oliver  Evans,  Ramsey,  Fitch, 
Bteyens,  and  others.  But  it  now  began  to  be  used  as  a  direct  power  for 
the  moTement  of  mill-work  for  both  Saw  and  Floor-mills.  These  inven- 
tions, of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere,  and  particularly  the  high- 
pressare  Steam-engine,  and  other  contrivances  of  Evans,  so  admirably 
adapted  to  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  factories,  opened  a  new  era  in  the  his- 
tory of  Flour-mills  and  of  wood-working  machinery.  So  great  has  been 
the  influence  of  the  last-mentioned  improvements,  as  to  justify  the  eulo- 
gium  of  a  talented  writer,  who  says,  respecting  tlieir  inventor  :  ""Wherever 
the  Steam-mill  resounds  vvith  the  hnm  of  Industry,  whether  grinding 
flour  on  his  native  Schuylkill,  or  cutting  logs  in  Oregon,  there  do  yoa 
find  a  monoment  to  the  memory  of  OUTer  ETaos."^ 

(1)  AddMM  btfim  ttw  AMrioM  JuOM^  N«ir  York,  18M,  ^  8.  a.  An«U. 
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THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  QRI8T  AND  fLOUQ-MILLS  INTO  IHJS  COLONIES. 

The  rrii  iiest  instrument  for  {^rinding  or  braising  com  or  manna  con- 
sisted oi  two  portable  and  nicely-wrought  stones,  one  of  which  was  nuide 
to  revoWe,  by  means  of  a  handle,  upon  the  other.  Grinding  with  ihcse 
mills  was  always  a  servile  and  laborions  operation,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  raaid-ser?ants,  or  captives  taken  iu  war,  as  Samson  was  made  to  grind 
in  the  prison-house  of  the  Piiilistines,  and  the  captive  Israelites  iu  Baby- 
lon. By  the  laws  of  Moses,  the  mill-stones  were  not  allowed  to  be  dis- 
trained for  debt.  The  sonnd  of  the  mill-stones  and  the  song  of  the 
grinders,  who  plied  their  task  in  concert  at  the  early  morning  hour,  fur- 
nished the  llebrew  writers  with  images  of  cheerfulness  and  prosperity,  and 
their  suspension,  **  when  the  sound  of  the  grinding  is  low,"conveyed  the  idea 
of  desolation.  As  suggestive  of  the  same  ideas  of  plenty  and  enjoyment, 
auil  a;5  an  clement  of  the  picturesque,  the  old-fashioued  water  Gri:it-mill 
of  our  f  itlici  :,  wiia,  both  to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  an  object  of  mnch  interest. 
Iu  man y  u  fruiitier  settlement,  its  pleasant  sounds  were  unheard  for  years 
by  the  first  lonely  dwellers,  who  were  forced  t  )  prepare  their  corn  for 
daily  use  by  a  modification  of  the  primitive  luUI  above  described,  or  by 
the  scarcely  less  opcrose  contrivance  of  the  quern. 

The  pestle  and  mortar,  used  by  the  aborigines  of  this  country,  was 
fireqoentiy  employed  by  Eoropeans,  and  performed  the  grinding  rather  by 
poaodiDg  than  by  nibbing,  as  in  the  Eastern  mill.  Beside  these,  horse 
or  cattle  mills  (ib»molcBjumeniarim  of  the  Romans)  were  quite  common 
for  grinding  com,  whero  peconiaiy  inability,  the  sparseness  of  popola* 
tion,  or  absence  of  water-power,  rendered  other  mechanism  impractica- 
ble. Wind-mills  were  also  very  early,  and  Sn  some  places  qnite  eztm- 
'  siTeij  employed  both  for  Gkist  and  Saw-mills. 

1.  WiNB-MXLLS.— As  a  motive  power,  water  was  employed  much  ear- 
lier than  wind.   The  first -saw-mills  in  tiiia  country  were  mostly  driTen 
hj  water,  which  the  abnndant  streams  and  ample  fall  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
(U6) 
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rendered  everywhere  accessible.  Some  of  the  early  Saw-mills  in  America 
were,  however,  proprlled  by  wind,  partirnlarly  among  the  Datrh  settlers. 
With  those  they  were  familiar  in  their  nalive  land,  where,  cm  arcount  of 
the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  falling  streams, 
Wind-mills  were  extensively  employed  long  before  they  were  used  in  En- 
gland. Mr.  ITomD  considered  the  roan  who  first  iutrodiiced  Wind-mills 
a  great  public  benefactor.  We  arc  not  aware  who  first  conferred  that 
boon  upon  America }  bat  it  waa  probablj  the  Dutch  Coloaists  at  Man- 
hattan. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
MMn  h  n,  lfi28,  (0.  S.,)  it  is  entered  that  eleven  ponnds  were  paid  for  a 
pair  of  mill-donea  to  go  to  New  England  in  the  ship,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  burrs,  at  two  shillings  each.  How  early  these  were 
brought  into  use,  we  find  nowhere  stated.  It  is  said,  however,  that  the 
first  mill  in  New  England  u  as  a  Wind-mill,  near  Watertown,  in  Massa- 
chusetta,  which  was  taken  down  in  1 G32,  and  rebuilt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston.'  This  first  Corn-mill  was  removal  from  its  original  sitf^,  in  Au- 
gust of  that  year,  "because  it  would  not  grind  but  with  a  W(  t(  ily  wind." 
It  was  set  up  at  the  north  end  of  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  hili  previ- 
ously called  Snuw  Hill,  and  afterward  Copp's  Hill,  and  "Wind-mill 
Hill,"  by  which  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Records,  in  1635.  This 
Wind-mill  is  mentioned  by  Wood  in  1633,  and  was,  doubtless,  a  conspic- 
uons  (  Ujoct  throughout  the  settlements,  as  being  the  iirst  attempt  to 
supers '  de  the  mortars  and  hand-mills,  prcvionsly  used  by  the  people. 
They  that  year  gathered  their  first  harvest  of  English  grain  from  the  ad- 
jacent fields,  now  covered  by  the  solid  masonry  of  the  tri-montane  city. 
The  principal  supplies  of  food  were  at  first  derived  from  England,  in  flour 
or  meal,  or  from  Virginia,  in  grain,  which  was  sent  to  this  mill  from  all 
the  scattered  plantations  as  far  east  as  the  Kennebec. 
*  Watermills  were  soon  after  erected,  and,  in  1636,  two  more  Wind-mills 
were  built,  one  at  Boston  and  one  at  Charlestown.  The  last  was  blown 
down  in  1648. 

A  Wind  mill  was  erected  at  Scituate,  by  William  Gilson,  in  1637, 
and  land  was  the  same  year  granted  John  Horn,  for  one  at  Salem.  It 
was  removed  by  him,  in  1639,  to  Wind-mill  Point,  on  the  south  side  of 
North  Uiver,  where  a  Coru-miil  of  the  same  kind  stood  in  1771.  An* 

(1)  In  JSomT*  Bklor^  of  Tr«Nrtow»  wt  mw  wliieh,  it  ii  said  la  JmffiilMM 
do  not  flad  aaj  moation  of  tho  «rootioia  of       iFo«fo«,  to  bavo  boon  origlaally  plaotd. 

;hi=  Wind-mill,  and  tho  laborious  author  Tho  mill  on  Copp's  Ilill  was  shattfrr-tl  nnd 

waa  unable  to  detcrraino  who  V  'lilr  tho  first  eet  on  fire  by  lightning,  in  1642,  and  the 

woter-mill  there.   The  Wiod-miU  may  havd  miller  rendered  ioMuaible  for  iwentjr-four 

•loediritlilatlioadyoiningUiBitiofS^iikm,  hoorii 
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Other  one  stoo  1  on  Onie's  Point,  wliich  gare  place  to  the  bridge.  A 
•Wind-mill  was  Ijuilt  at  Ncwberrj,  in  n03. 

Edward  Ilolvuke,  who  took  the  Freeman's  Oath  in  1638,  owned  A 
"VVind-iniU  on  i'urcluise  street,  in  Boston,  near  Fort  Hill,  which  be  after- 
ward sold  to  Richard  Woodward. 

In  noi,  John  Aruold  requested  liberty  to  place  a  "Wind-mill  on  Fort 
Hill,  and  was  allowed  to  build  one  there  "  on  the  Town's  land,"  paying 
such  quit-rent  as  the  Select-men  should  order.  A  Wind-mill  was,  in 
1740,  removed  from  Roxbury  and  placed  on  the  same  hilL 

In  1661,  the  Select-men  of  Fortamouth  granted  Captain  Pendleton 
liberty  "  to  set  up  his  Windmill  upon  Fort  Point,  toward  the  beach,  bo- 
cause  the  mill  is  of  such  use  to  the  public."* 

Wind-mills,  which  had  iliiis  become  numerous  in  the  older  lettlementa 
of  Massachusetts,  ami  were  much  employed  in  other  parts  of  the  Pro- 
Tince,  were  early  introduced  into  Rhode  Island,  where,  as  late  as  1803, 
they  were  common  on  every  eminence  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  pre- 
senting a  rugged  and  grotesque  appearance,  and  much  diversity  of 
mechanism.*   They  were  most  numerous  in  the  County  of  Newport. 

The  first  Wind-mill  in  lUiode  Island  was  built  in  1C63,  at  Newport, 
by  Governor  Eastou  and  his  sons,  aUo,  in  IGiiJ,  had  erected  the  first 
European  dwelling  at  that  place.    This  mill  was  blown  down  in  16T5.' 

(1)  Aunlt  of  PMIOBMlh.  ooon^  wIm  tpott  af  it  u  flie  work  of  that 

(S)  Notes  on  OBBptoB,  ill  1  XtMi  HifL  people.   Bat  these  opinions  were  all  of  M- 

Coll.,  X.  202.  cent  origin.  Tho  mention  of  the  building, 
(3)  History  of  Ehode  Island,  by  S.  Q.  Ar>  in  the  will  of  Ooveruor  Benedict  Araold« 
Mid,  roL  i.  p.  SYt,  AoariiOBi  itono  itniotan  ulio  dkd  in  1876,  m  ^wf  •feim*>1milft  Wiad- 
atNowpw^wMWiodtolMWO  tonWBtfora  minf^towoUMilio  MiliOtttoflliolluBl]^ 
Wind-mill  about  this  time,  gave  rise,  not  in  whogo  posjopsion  it  long  rotnained,  Icare 
many  years  «incc,  to  conaiderublo  tpecula-  no  doubt  that  it  vras  built  by  him.  lu  the 
tion  and  anti^uariau  dUoussioQ.  It  is  d»-  "  Peooy  Magaziuo"  for  ^^ovember,  1836, 
MKlbod  M  «alfno  la  Hi  ttjlo^  Mng  a  oina-  pogo  4M,  U  aa  oofmiDgof  a  Wlnd-agdll  at 
lar  and  maasive  atone  building,  twenty^flro  Chesterton,  in  Warwickshire,  England 
liset  in  diameter,  and  the  Fumc  in  heipbt,  Bup-  erpctod  after  a  dc'ign  by  luigo  Jones, 
ported  on  eight  arches  resting  on  Xhiok  coU  which,  without  tho  roof  and  ranes,  is  an  ex- 
nmns  about  ten  feet  high,  on  a  foondatioa  act  fao-«imile  of  the  old  mill  or  tower  at 
ftvo  ftoi  doop.  Tbo  eoalra  oidt  Si  about  Nowport  Wlthtblo^wUdinaitliatro  booa 
twelve  feet  high.  Its  enetioD  was  by  some  one  of  the  Unit  in  Bd^nd,  Arnold  to  aap* 
attributed  to  the  Northmen  ;  and  this  theory  posed  to  havo  been  Acquainted  in  hif  ynnth, 
waa  nsed  to  proTe  that  Bbodo  Island  was  and  to  bare  built  in  imitation  of  it  after  the 
tiM  '*ytiilMid''  of  tlM  Soradiiia?toa  voyagers,  flnt  ttill  was  destruy «a  in  1S76. 
Vbo  Koyal  Antiqutfloa  Soototy*  at  Cepon-  Sr.  Wtfnj,  who  bao  ably  dtooMtod  iba 
hagen,  were  ineautiously  betrayed  into  this  hi<itoric  charftcter  of  this  structare  in  tho 
opinion.  A  Danish  writer  attempted  to  first  volume  of  his  History,  visited  the  War- 
prove  that  it  was  the  work  of  Iforthmen  {  wiokahiro  mill  in  16&t,  and  ii  satisfied  that 
lodagoDllonMiof  Albanjtto^attiMioiU  kwaaOoorii^ilof  thoHowportT^wor. 
'  d«DM  of  tin  Doke  of  Taiau7,  a  BwtW  XthMbooDmadatlit  nl^ootofMiiBtono 
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Half  un  acre  of  grouud  was  set  apart  on  Towor  Ilill,  in  New  Loadoa, 
Connecticut,  in  1719,  for  a  Wind-mill,  which  was  crtcied  in  1726. 

Wind-mills  were  numerous  in  New  York  under  the  Dutch  dynasty,  and 
were  employed  both  for  grinding  corn  and  sawing  lamber,  as  before  men- 
tioned. They  were  a  scarcely  less  peculiar  feature  of  Manhattan  scenery, 
than  that  of  the  fatherland,  where  they  were  a  principal  dependence  be- 
fore the  days  of  steam.  The  first  mill  on  the  Island  was  a  Ilorse-mill  Vfuilt  in 
1626,  by  Fran9ois  Molemacker,  under  the  eye  of  the  engineer  Kryii  !■  i  cd- 
erick,  who  in  that  year  staked  out  a  fort  at  the  I  nver  end  of  the  Island, 
and  erected  a  stone  warehouse  for  the  Company,  whence  the  goodly  city 
has  since  expanded  to  its  present  dimensions.  The  second  story  of  tho 
mill-building  was  the  first  humble  place  of  worship  of  the  early  setllera, 
and  its  site  was  almost  within  the  slmdort  of  the  present  Trinity  steeple. 

A  horse-mili,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  city,  also  stood  for  many  years 
before  the  English  possession,  on  the  North  side  of  the  present  South 
William  Street,  next  the  corner  of  Br  a  l,  and  gave  the  name  of  ''Mill 
Street  Lane"  to  that  part  of  South  William. 

Minnit,  the  first  Dutch  governor,  built,  according  to  Moulton,  "  two  or 
three  Wind-mills  at  Manhattan,  by  which  corn  was  grouud  and  boards 
sawed,"  One  of  these,  a  Flour-mill,  stood  on  a  hill  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  present  Battery,  so  near  the  Fort  that  the  latter,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Van  Twiller,  in  1633,  intercepted  the  south-east  wind,  and 
rendered  the  mill  nearly  useless.  But  one  of  three  Wind-mills  previously 
•rectcd,  was  in  operation  in  1638,  when  Keift  came  to  the  government. 

On  one  of  their  farms,  of  which  they  reserved  several  ui  diiferent  parts 
of  ihe  Island,  the  West  India  Company  erected  a  "  Wint-molen,"  (Wind- 
mill) for  the  use  of  the  town.  It  stood  near  Bi  oad  .vay,  between  the  pre- 
sent Liberty  and  Courtland  streets.  After  having  gone  to  decay,  it  was 
ordered,  in  1662,  that  there  be  another  erected  on  the  same  ground, 
"outside  of  the  city  latniiiort  (gate)  on  the  Company's  farm."  "  Old 
Wind-mill  lane,"  running  from  Broadway  to  Greenwich  street,  and  be- 
tween Courtland  and  Liberty  street,  upon  which  it  probably  stood,  was, 
in  Lyne's  survey  of  New  York,  in  1729,  the  most  northern  street  west  of 
Broadway,  all  beyond  being  the  King's  farm. 

Mills  of  this  class  were  also  built  by  private  enterprise.    Jan  Teunizea 

amount  of  rerte,  traditiooarj,  seDtimental,  puutio  geniua  hu  hwn  able  to  fasten  u]>oo 

and  MouaoD-plaM.  8«m«  giiMftil  liiiM  bj  it  a  mora  romaatlo  eliarMtor  fhsn  tha  raty 

tho  Comiaetieat  poat.  Br^nard,  ambodj  to  utilitarian  one  aboTo  Msigned.  It  opcd 

Indian  legend  ;  and  tbe  mnso  of  Longfellow  as  a  Grist-mill  in  the  lust  century,  and  af. 

has  reacued  it  from  forgotfulncs«  in  tha  torward  a«  a  Powder-MilL  Therefore, 

beautiful  Kunic  mjtb  of  "  the  Skeleton  In  "  Let  antiquarians  say  what  thej  will, 

Am«f Bat  aiitlMr  iMiaad  nMwah  B«r  It  ii  oatbliig      m  old  ttoo*  nllL'* 
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had  a  Wind-mill  in  1665,  which  was  stauding  sixty  years  after,  near  the 
corner  of  Chaiham  and  Diuuic  streets.  This  mill  waa  then  some  distaoce 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  oa  the  public  road. 

The  bolting  of  flour,  in  those  days,  was  usually  carried  on  as  a  sepa- 
rate Imsiaess,  and  in  establishmentjj  coiistrurted  for  that  purpose,  some- 
times at  a  distance  from  lh*j  griijfiii)<:-uiiil,  and  often  as  an  append- 
age to  the  balitTj.  Daring  the  operation  of  an  Act  of  the  Assembly,  made 
in  1684,  giving  to  New  York  the  exclusive  right  of  bolting  flonr 
within  the  Province,  mills  sprang  rapidly  into  existence  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  and  the  mauafactarc  of  flour  became  a  principal  source  of 
emolument  to  the  city.  Two  years  after,  under  Governor  Dungan,  the 
city  received  a  new  charter,  giviug  additional  municipal  privileges,  and 
cunliriuing  the  ancient  Dutch  franchises.  A  new  seal,  more  rich  and 
elaij orate  than  the  old  one,  was  now  granted  the  city,  which,  as  indicative 
of  the  principal  sources  of  its  prosperity,  retained  the  beaver  to  represent 
its  ancient  coinmcrcial  intcrc^t52,  and  added  a  wind-mill  and  a  flour-barrel 
as  emblems  of  its  present  industry. 

A  Wiud-mill  once  stood  on  the  hill  in  the  rear  of  the  old  jail,  or  the 
present  Hall  of  Kccoids,  and  an  eminence  near  the  Chatham  Theatre 
was  called  "  Wind-mill  llill."  In  17 GO,  John  Burliug  advertised  for  sale 
a  Wind-mill  near  Bowery  lane,  having  two  pnir  of  Stones. 

"Wind-mills  were  also  built  at  an  early  period  in  different  places  in  the 
estates  of  the  Patroons  on  the  Hudson,  and  elsewhere  as  population  ex- 
tended, and  were  an  infinite  mystt^ry  to  the  simple  miud  of  the  native,  who 
braised  hh  nv.uzQ  between  two  stones  as  he  sat  onder  the  shadow  of  their 

revolving':  vanes. 

It  is  related  that  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Western  New  Tor"k,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  w  hm  mechanical  contrivances  were  more  easily 
obtainable,  had  no  mills,  and  prepared  their  grain  by  an  improvement 
upon  the  Indian  method.  They  used  wooden  mortars,  formed  of  a  liollaw  • 
log  set  on  end,  to  which  they  applied  a  pestle,  attached  to  a  sweep  like 
the  p(  Ic  of  a  well.  It  is  related  thai  some  of  the  first  settlers  of  Onon- 
daga had  to  go  forty  miles  to  a  mill,  and  carry  their  ^a'ist  on  their  backs  1 
The  Indians  were  accustomed  to  prei  are  th  ir  maize  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  by  pounding  it  witli  stone  i>esth;s  a  foot  long  and  five 
inches  thick.  Professor  Kalra,  the  Swedish  botani^^t,  who  traveled  among 
them  about  the  year  1148,  says  they  were  astonished  beyond  measure 
when  they  saw  the  first  Wind-mills  to  grind  grain.  They  would  come 
from  a  great  distance,  and  sit  down  for  days  near  them,  to  wonder  at  and 
admire  them  I  They  at  first  regarded  theiu  as  endowed  with  life,  or  as 
deriving  their  momentum  from  the  agency  of  spirits  resident  within  them. 
As  famiiianty  abated  their  reverence,  they  were  often  accostomed  to  assail 
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tlieiu,  not  like  the  adventurous  Knight  of  La  Manchn,  in  unequal  combat 
with  lance  or  club,  but  with  the  more  effective  instrument  of  fire. 

This  class  of  machines  was  not  limited  among  the  people  of  the  several 
Colonies  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  lumber.  They  were  employed 
also  in  grinding  cocoa-nut  for  chocolate,  in  making  linseed  and  other 
oils,  grinding  sugar-cane,  beating  rice,  raising  water,  and  in  many  other 
uses.  An  aged  inhabitant  of  New  York  remembered  a  linseed  oil  factory, 
existing  about  the  year  1790,  a  little  OYer  oae-foorUi  of  a  mile  north-east 
of  the  present  City  Offices. 

As  in  New  York,  so  in  New  Jersey.  Ilorse-mills  were  first  used  to 
snpercede  the  primitive  and  excei  (iingiy  laborious  performance  on  the 
Hand-mill,  with  which  many  of  the  English  and  especially  the  Scotch 
settlers,  in  whose  native  highlands  the  ii!«trunient  was  common  late  in 
the  last  ceatory,  if  it  has  jet  wholly  disappeared,  came  proYided  to  the 
country. 

Each  of  the  three  principal  towns  of  the  Province  thwIlt  the  Proprie- 
taries, Perth  Amboy,  Burlington  and  Salem,  and  otiiers  tlonbtless,  were 
forced  to  cotiteut  theraselres  with  horse-power  in  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and  meal.  A  letter  from  a  resident  of  Amboy  to  a  friend  in  Scotland, 
dated  New  Perth,  March  9th,  1685,  speaks  of  a  house  and  mill  of  this 
kind  which  he  was  then  erecting,  iu  a  manner  which  indicates  the  wants 
of  the  community  in  that  respect.  "I  nm  told  that  the  mill  will  be 
worth  £100  a  year,  but  I  am  sure  bhu  will  be  better  than  fifty  of  clear 
money,  for  every  Scot's  boll  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn  payos  here  for  grind- 
ing of  it  2s.  sterling.  This  house  and  mill  stands  me  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  there  is  none  such  in  this  country,  nor  ever  was."  The  great 
wheel,  he  adds,  is  30  feet  diameter. 

An  autograph  letter  of  one  of  the  primitive  emigrants  to  Burlington, 
says  they  were  first  compelled  to  "  pound  Indian  com  one  day  for  the 
next,  for  there  was  no  mill  except  .some  few  steed  mills."  In  Salem  a 
Ilorse-mill  wa.s  erected  near  what  has  in  recent  times  been  called  Kent's 
Corner,  to  grind  the  grain  fur  the  town. 

These  were  succeeded  in  many  places  by  Wind-mills,  and  in  others  by 
Tide-mills  or  other  watcr-miils.  Three  Wind-mills  were  buiit  by  the 
first  settlers  of  Sulem.  Wind-mill  or  Clark's  Island,  between  Camden 
and  Philadelphia^  was,  as  its  name  indicates,  the  site  of  an  early  structure 
of  this  kind. 

The  Swedes  had  a  Wind-mill  at  New  Sweden,  on  the  Dela  vai  o,  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1643,  which  Gov.  Printz — who  bnllt  their  first  Water- 
mill  that  year — says  "  would  never  work,  and  was  good  for  nothing." 

These  machines  appear  to  have  been  comparatively  little  used  iu  the 
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▼kinity  of  Pbiladelphift.  Th«  county  conteined  ia  1760  bat  one  of  that 
dsBB  and  one  Horse-mill. 

Yirgiiiia^  in  1649,  had  in  operation  four  Wind-mil^  and  fire  Water- 
milla. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  nse  of  Steam-power  in  onr  day,  Wind- 
mills are  still  mach  employed  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry,  where  fael  is 
flcarce  and  water  inaccessible.  In  1855,  the  Rochester  Mill-erecting 
Company  proposed  to  erect  fifty  wind  flouring-mills  on  the  Wcstera 
prairies.  The  improvements  in  their  mechanism  of  late  years  are  exceed- 
ingly numerous;,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office 
and  mechanical  jonrnalg. 

3.  Water-miltjs. — But  Wind  and  Steed-mills  were  insafScient  for  tlie 
manufacture  of  flonr  or  meal  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  reqni'  o- 
ments  of  an  iniTca"f»d  population  or  sufficient  for  exportation,  which  the 
fertility  of  a  Yirgiii  soil  and  the  frcnornl  attention  to  agriculture  rendered, 
in  a  few  years,  a  great  resource  of  tlic  country.  The  available  water  ]iri?i- 
lep-es  in  the  neighborhood  of  new  settlemr  iiis,  and  the  afflux  of  the  tide 
in  maritime  towns,  were  speedily  made  to  furnish  a  superior  motive  power, 
natural  or  artiticial,  for  the  use  of  trn^^i  and  Flour-mills  of  greater  or 
less  capurity.  We  shall  notice  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  municipalities  to  introduce,  extend,  and  improve  the  use  of  this  most 
valuable  class  of  machinery  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  The 
in  iivnlu  il  enterprises  in  connection  tlu  r(  with,  and  the  regulations  made 
fruia  time  to  time,  curionsly  illustrate  the  strnggtes  of  an  itifont  people 
in  arts  and  mechanism,  and  the  progress  of  ideas  in  relation  to  legisla- 
tive policy.  In  the  extended  use  of  mills  of  various  kinds,  and  in  the 
improvement  of  their  machinery,  America  ia  believed  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  in  advance  of  most  other  countries. 

1.  WATBR->nLLS  IN  New  Enqland. — The  locality  of  the  first  Water- 
mill  in  New  England  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  now  to  determine.  A  writer 
in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections'  says,  "  The  first  mill  built 
in  Dorchester,  and  the  first  in  the  Colony,  was  erected  by  Mr.  Stoughton, 
by  leave  of  the  Plantation  on  the  Neponsit  Rivor,  in  the  year  1C33 
(Blake)";  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  a  Water-mill.  But  from 
a  llccord  of  the  Court  made  in  1028,  in  which  "Roxbury  is  enjoyned  to 
repair  the  other  way  toward  I  he  DorrhetUer  Mill  u|ion  paiue  of  £20 
forfeit,"'  it  appears  lUut  a  Mill  existed  still  earlier  at  Dorchester.  The 

'   (1)  1  Ma£s.         CuiL,  ix.  164.  (2)  Reeordi  of  Got.  aod  Coup,  of  Maes. 
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earliest  mentioB  we  find  ia  the  Becords,  of  Stoughton's  mill,  is  in  April 
lat,  1  n3  i,  when  an  entry  was  made,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Israel  Stongh- 
ton  hath  liberty  granted  him  to  bnild  a  my  11,  a  ware,  and  a  bridge  over 
Keponsett  Ryrer,  end  to  sell  the  elewives  he  takes  there  at  5e.  the 
thoosaod/'* 

A  canal  called  Mill  Creek,  which  originally  divided  the  central  part  of 
Boston  from  the  North  end,  was  formed  in  1631,  and  famished  afterward 
a  Tide-mill.  A  causeway  tiCT<m  the  neck  which  separated  the  tide-water 
at  Dock  Square  on  the  east  from  a  cove  running  up  on  the  north  almost 
to  Ilanover  Sqnare,  converted  the  cove  into  a  capacious  mill-pond, 
covering  the  space  between  Charlestown,  Merrimac,  and  Hanover  streets^ 
and  the  Mill  Creek  throngh  the  neck  admitted  the  tide  to  the  mill. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  first  "Water-mill  was  erected,  the  General 
Court  was  presented  with  a  specimen  of  rye.  The  only  grain  which  the 
people  of  New  England  had  n«;  yet  cultivated  was  Indian  corn.  Before 
the  introduction  of  mills,  it  was  coarsely  pounded,  and  cooked  in  the 
Indian  mode,  nnd  for  persons  accustomed  to  a  different  diet,  mafle,  at  tho 
best,  but  an  unpalatable  bread.  "The  want  of  English  grain,  wheat, 
barley,  and  rye,"  says  Johnson,  "  proved  a  sore  affliction  to  some  stomachs, 
who  could  not  live  upon  Indian  bread  and  water,  yet  they  were  compelled 
to  it."  In  reference  to  the  first  sample  'f  rye  produced,  he  observes  : 
"  This  poor  people  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  the  land  would  bear  it."  Within 
ten  years,  wheat  became  an  article  of  export  for  Massachusetts,  and  as  the 
same  writer  sa^  "Portagal  hath  had  many  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  fish 
from  us." 

The  second  mill  is  said  to  have  becu  built  the  same  year  at  Lynn,  where 
Mr.  Edward  Tomlins  was  granted,  in  town  meeting,  the  i  rivilege  of  s  'tung 
uj)  a  Corn-mill  "  at  the  month  of  the  stream  which  Hows  from  the  Flax 
Pond,"  a  site  occnpied  two  hundred  years  after  by  Chase's  mill.  It  was 
removed  into  the  tuwn  about  ten  years  after,  and  tho  privilege  of  water  "-s.  ,X 
and  water-courses  was  l:;!  an  tod  it  anew  by  the  town.' 

About  the  time  of  it^  erccUun,  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  who  for  twelve  years 
or  more  had  becu  without  other  appliances  for  grinding  than  the  primi- 
tive ones  before  spoken  of — were  supplied  with  a  Grist-miil,  which  must 
have  been  nearly  as  early  as  either  of  the  foregoing. 

The  first  Water-mill  erected  in  the  Plymouth  Colony,  was  put  up  by 
Stephen  Dean,  near  ijiUington  Sea,  in  January,  1C33,  which  he  engaged 
should  be  sufficient  to  heat  coru  for  the  whole  Colony.  But  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  merely  a  pouudiug  mill,  by  which  the  com  was  cleared  from 

(1)  Rocordi  of  QoT.  and  Comp.  of  Mua.      (2)  Lewii'a  Uiitory  of  Ljnn,  p.  81. 
Bay,  i.  114. 
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the  hull  and  prepared  for  pamp  (nansamp)  mid  gaccotash,  tlie  use  of 
which  had  been  learued  from  the  Indians.  The  next  year  it  was  agreed 
that  Dean  shoald  surrender  his  privilege,  so  soon  as  a  grinding  mill  should 
be  set  up.'  Soon  after,  in  1636,  John  Jciim-y,  a  brewer  by  trade,  who 
came  from  England  in  1623,  wns  p;ranted  lil  i  ity  by  the  Court  at  Fly- 
mouth,  to  erect  "ft  miU  for  grmdiuj^  and  beating  of  corn  upon  the  brook 
of  Plymoath."" 

Two  years  afterward,  it  appears  by  the  Town  Records,  Jcnney  was 
presented  for  not  grinding  corn  well  and  seasonably.  Charles  Stock- 
bridge  was  employed,  in  1681,  to  build  another  Grist-mill,  which  was  the 
second  upon  that  bli'tam,  and  was  called  the  Uj)per  Mill. 

A  Gribt-mill  was  also  built  at  lloxbury  in  1633,  by  Mr.  Duramer, 
and  during  the  following  year  a  TVater-mill  is  belie?ed  to  have  been 
erected  at  Watertown,  where  a  portion  of  the  large  emigration  of  1630 
IkkI  settled.  The  late  elaborate  genealogist  and  historian  of  that  town, 
was  unable  to  ascertain  the  name  of  the  builder,  or  the  precise  date  of  its 
erection.  He  supposes  it  to  hare  been  built  at  the  joint  expense  of 
Edward  Huw  and  Matthew  t'radock,  in  the  year  1634,  certainly  before 
August,  1635.  It  stood  on  Mill  Creek,  an  artilieial  canal,  at  the  head  of 
tide-water,  on  Charles'  River,  at  the  Grst  fall,  whence  the  water  was  con- 
ducted froiu  a  s'.oiiL  iliim  across  tiic  river,  into  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
oldest  artihciui  miii-race  or  cuual  lu  the  country,  and  which  has  been  ever 


(I)  TkamSuft  Hbtoflj  of  Pljmoiidi,  p.  74.  •qjoaQy  dlwiiM  aamng  Omm*  f»T«  to  i 

In  Dftvb*  «ditlo&  of  If orton«  (notf,  p.  130),  p«fM«  Jh»  ikntob,  wbidi  wan  pordiod  Md 

1632  is  given      thf  'Kt«  of  onotlon  wUoh  eaten.    Wh  cn  Jcnney  arrired,  !d  1823,  with 

wa*  prnbaHly  01  1  >tylo,  Timothy  Hathcrly  and  others,  Oct.  Brad- 

{!)  iuuDg^'s  Chrumcica  of  riymouth,  p.  ford  s»ji,  "the  beat  diah  we  could  preseut 

171  lbuBwUhIi»lo1wter«rFio«o«fflili,  witk. 

It  appean  that  about  tbla  period,  there  out  bread  or  any  thiof  else  but  a  cap  of 

WM  iOni«t»me»  but  little  UFC  fot  mills  of  any  fair  sprinp  water,  etc.    Th<y  devout  'Fl,?er 

Uod.   Tho  ColoDj,  iu  1622,  oootisted  of  Brewater  lired  for  many  moDtba  together 

100  porwM.  They  plantod  dxtj  aerti  of  without  bread,  and  chiefly  on  fiah  and  oUma, 

ootB,  ond  thoir  gordoBi  ■fltordod  onplo  Mf-  Whldi  won  a  ooutaiifc  nwmo  1b  tfom  of 

plies  of  TcgctaTjIes;  but  tho  next  year  a  acuroiljf*   Oa  ODO  ocoasion,  it  ia  laid,  a 

Mvere  drouth  deilrojfti  nil  their  corn  and  worthy  person  from  a  distance,  whose  stock 

Tegetables,  and  they  wore  reduced  to  the  of  provuiooa  waa  exhausted,  In  daspair  ro- 

Mvomt  waat  Oa  tlilo,  t»  on  olhor  ooo*.  Mctod  to  Mir.  Biowotor  ear  ooaadalieD,  uA 

aiona,  they  were  forced  to  subsist  upon  olaiBi^  wai  OOipriMd  lo  Isd  him  ofoii  moio  dottt> 

ahell-fish,  vrith  f/rcn-ifmally  wild  fowls  or  tato  than  himself.    But  his  rli  r  ,nrcnt  was 

deer.    In  winter  much  use  was  made  of  effectually  remoTf^d  when,  being  invited  to 

ground  BBtl,  whMl  were  the  tubers  of  a  partake  with  him  and  hia  family,  the  good 

•pooioaof  wild  artfeliok*^  laofeead of  hnad,  mm  Hwantiy  ntafsod  thaakt  ovor  adish 

which  they  oftoB  did  not  taste  for  three  of  clams,  that  they  were  so  highly  faTored, 

months  together.    Tt  5«         thrv  w<>re  nt  as  to  bo  permitted  "to  suck  of  the  aHnnd- 

one  tune  reduced  to  a  piotof  corn,  wiiich,  as  ance  of  the  sea,  and  of  treaanrea  hid  in  the 

WM  Ihitr  Oiiton  wiili  other  tbinf;*,  being  aaad." 
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since  in  Qntntemipted  use.  A  grant  of  land  was  made  to  it  ia  Jannarj, 
1634,  '35,  and  in  Aagnst,  How  sold  one  half  of  it  to  Thomas  Mayhevr, 
for  £200,  on  a  bond  and  mortgage,  having  also  purchased  the  other  half 
of  Mr.  Cradock's  agent.  Mavhew  sold  the  whole  to  Deputy- Governor 
l^homas  Dadlej,  for  £400.  The  mortgage  to  Hov  not  havrng  been 
ledeeraed,  he  afterward  claimed  the  title  to  it 

A  decision  of  the  Coart,  in  1641,  declared  that  the  right  of  present 
possession  to  the  mill  at  Watertown  belongs  to  Mr.  Dadleji  and  not  Mr. 
How,  who  sued  for  it 

In  1653,  it  was  rated  at  £140  for  the  snpport  of  the  ministry.  Mom 
than  fifty  years  after,  it  belonged  to  the  heirs  of  the  Honorable  ThomM 
Danforth. 

The  next  Con-mill  in  that  place,  was  on  Stonj  Brook,  and  was  in 
1679,  '80,  exempted  from  "rates"  for  twenty  years.  This  was  sold  for 
about  £240,  and  was  afterward  long  known  as  "the  Bigelow  Mills." 
Thomas  Rider  was,  in  1690,  the  proprietor  of  a  Corn-mill  on  Beaver 
Brook,  near  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kendall's  Mills,  on  which  sereral 
fulling-mills  were  also  previously  erected.  These  were  the  only  ones  in 
that  ancient  town  during  the  first  seventy  or  one  hundred  years.  Mills 
were  afterward  built  on  those  and  other  streams  in  Waltham  and  Weston, 
etc.,  within  the  original  limits  of  Watertown,  which  are  now  appropriated 
to  extensive  manufacturing  operations.'  , 

In  1636,  Water-mills  were  built  at  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Newbury. 
That  at  Newbury  was  the  first  in  tlie  place,  and  was  built  by  Messrs. 
Duinmer  and  Spencer,  on  the  river  Parker,  in  accordance  with  a  grant 
of  the  Court,  and  agreement  with  the  town,  in  1635.  In  1R3S,  Mr. 
Duunncr,  who  built  the  lloxbury  mill  in  1C33,  was  granted  tlic  exclu- 
sive right  of  having  such  a  mill  within  the  town,  provided  he  made 
and  kept  it  in  a  condition  to  grind  corn,  and  the  town  agreed  to  send  all 
their  corn  to  it.  In  1645,  another  Grist-mill  was  erected  there  ;  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  to  ])r*irure  a  mill  to  "grynde  the  corne,"for 
which  an  appropriation  of  £20,  iu  merchantable  pay,  ten  acres  of  upland, 
and  six  acres  of  meadow,  with  freedom  from  all  rates  for  seven  years,  was 
granted.  In  1G19,  the  town  granted  twelve  acres  of  land  for  another 
Corn-mill.  In  ir.SH,  tho  Eof  jrii-  state,  tliui  '  the  towne  being  .sensible 
of  the  great  want  of  another  cornc  mill,"  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
Tiew  such  place  or  places  as  may  be  most  convenient,  "for  ye  Fining  up 
of  a  mill."  Once  more,  in  1769,  the  town  granted  John  Ijiktv,  Jr., 
twelve  acres  of  land,  provided  he  bnild  and  maintain  a  Corn-mill,  within 
a  year  and  a  half. 

(1  j  Bond's  MiaiQTj  of  Watertowxu  App«ncUzt  P*  107%  ete. 
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The  Qeneral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  1638,  made  regulaiions  respect- 
ing Curu-mills,  prescribing  the  weights  und  measures  to  be  used  in  them, 
and  providing  that  com  iikould  be  weighed  both  to  and  £roffl  the  mill,  if 
required. 

Although  the  husbandrj  of  the  Colonists,  could  at  that  date  have  made 
no  very  great  progress,  yet  their  prospects  were  becoming  brighter.  Emi- 
grating multitudes  of  Engli>h  fiLimcrs  were  coming  in;  new  towns  were 
being  settled,  and  larger  quauiities  of  laud  were  pat  under  cultivation, 
aud  yielded  ample  returns.  A  pamphlet,  published  in  London  that  year, 
says,  "They  that  arrived  this  year,  (1G37),  out  of  divers  parts  of  old 
England,  say,  that  they  never  saw  such  a  lit  Id  of  four  hundred  acres  of  all 
sorts  of  English  graine  as  they  saw  at  Wiutet-Tuwne  there.  Yet,  that 
ground  is  not  comparable  to  other  parts  of  New  England,  as  Salem, 
Ipswich,  Newbury,  etc."  Some  years  later,  about  the  year  1664,  when 
the  Colonies  were  in  a  highly  prosperous  conditiuti,  a  blight  first  made 
its  appearance  in  the  wheat,  to  the  no  small  alarm  of  the  grain  growers. 
Every  theory  as  to  the  caubc  and  cure,  seemed  to  fail,  and  at  last,  for  the 
want  of  a  better  cause,  it  was  laid  to  the  Berherry  bushes,  which,  brought 
from  Europe,  were  beginning  to  grow  along  every  fence  and  hedge-row. 
"Unsparing  war,"  says  Eliot,  "was  made  upon  the  beautiful  shrub  for 
nigh  two  centuries,  and  the  belief  in  its  malitrnity  yet  prevails." 

Trade,  lyhich  had  already  become  ecus idci  able  with  the  Dutch  and 
Eiieli^li  Colonies,  continental  aud  insular,  and  with  Europe,  also,  by  fur- 
liibhiiig  outlets  for  every  surplus  product,  stimulated  the  agriculture  of 
the  country,  and  increased  the  demand  for  Flonr-mills,  Bolting-mills,  and 
bakeries.  The  older  towns  liiid  ufiiju  uo  siuitli  uiaouutof  trouble  to  pro- 
vide themselves  wiih  ihe  indispensable  Grist-mill.. 

It  was  customary  for  towns  to  grant  sij.aH  tracts  of  laiul,  as  well  as 
certain  exclusive  privileges,  as  a  bonus  for  tiio  erection  of  miils.  The 
town  of  Grotou,  on  the  Nashua,  voted  to  scvei  |m  rsons,  in  1665,  twenty 
acres  of  land,  within  its  limits,  whereon  they  might  erect  a  mill.  They, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  such  mill  free  from  taxes  for  t  ,v* nty  years,  and 
prohibited,  for  that  period,  the  erection  of  a  mill  by  any  other  i)crson, 
except  on  his  own  land,  and  for  his  own  use  merely.  A  contract  was 
Meordingly  made  and  recorded,  for  the  building  of  a  mill  by  the  -rantees, 
who  oovenanted  to  bnild  a  Corn-mill  before  the  1st  of  11  mo.,  lGcr>,  to 
keep  it  in  repdr  twenty  years,  "to  grind  the  town's  corn  sufiBcicntly," 
taking  common  toll  only.  Before  the  time  expired  in  which  they  were 
to  eomplete  it,  the  parties  were  reHeved  firom  tiielr  contract,  and  a  new 
one  voted  to^be  made  with  a  Captain  Clark,  of  Boston,  who  agreed  to 
hnild  a  mill.  There  ie  no  flirther  mention  of  this  attempt.  It  appears 
to  have  heeome  neeenaiy  to  increase  the  pteminm,  and,  afterward,  fivo 
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hundred  acres  of  npland  and  twptity  acres  of  meadow  were  granted  to 
John  Prescott,  of  Lancaster,  for  a  mill,  which,  with  the  land,  were  to  be 
free  from  charges  for  twenty  years.  The  mill  was  built  by  him  or  his  son 
Jonas  Prescott,  afterward  a  distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  town,  in  a  dis- 
trict still  called  the  "Old  Mill,"  now  in  the  northern  part  of  Harvard. 
By  an  agreement  with  the  Town,  in  1GT3,  Jona.s  Prescott  was  to  <^\'iud 
the  Town's  com  every  second  and  erery  sixtli  day  in  every  week.  iSimi- 
lar  novel  arrangements  were  made  with  him  a  few  jears  later  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Saw-mill. 

Few  adequately  appreciate  the  difficnlties  encountered  two  centuries 
ago,  in  securing  even  an  ordinary  Grist-mill  in  pioneer  settlements.  It 
was  an  enterprise,  in  most  cases,  greater  than  one  of  tenfold  the  cost  with 
our  more  abundant  mean??.  The  county  of  Worcester,  of  which  the  Pres- 
cotts  were  natives,  was  well  furnii>hcd  with  Qrain-mills  at  an  early  day.  The 
first  occupation  of  the  site  of  the  present  flourishing  City  of  Worcester  was 
made  by  white  inhabitants,  in  1673.  The  second  attempt  to  found  a  town 
was  in  1684,  when  Captain  John  Wing,  under  Captain  Uinchnian,  erected 
corn  and  saw-mills,  above  the  bridge  on  the  north  end  of  Main  street, 
where,  not  long  since,  traces  of  the  duiu  were  visible  on  the  small  island 
which  divides  the  stream.  The  town  took  its  present  name  the  same 
year,  and  provision  was  made  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  arts  and 
trades,  which  liave  since  become  so  varied  and  extensive  in  that  city.  The 
Indian  wars  prevented  the  permaueut  settlemcut  of  the  town  until  the 
year  1713. 

Rutland,  settled  the  same  year,  had  nine  hundred  acres  of  land  on  Mill 
Brook,  a  branch  of  the  Ware,  laid  off  for  Benjamin  WUlard,  to  promote  a 
mill,  which  lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation,  "  any  law  w  usage  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,'"  Several  good,  permanent  mill-atreams  flow 
through  this  fine  coanty,  as  the  Nashaa,  Blaclutone,  and  ICilto'  RItw  ; 
bnt  it  haa  nnmeroni  wnall  rivnletSf  in  which  water-power  was  by  no  means 
eoDStant  Many  of  these  wan^  nevertheless,  occupied  by  nBtk  Lanen- 
berg  was  thas  deficient  in  water-power,  and  its  itdiabitants  were  obliged 
to  resort  to  neighboring  towns,  a  part  of  the  year.  The  enterprise  of  ft 
Mr.  Wetherbee  supplied  the  deficiency,  by  constmcting  an  artifieial  mill- 
race^  a  mile  In  length,  which  drew  water  from  two  small  branches  of  the 
Nashoa  to  his  com  and. saw-mills  in  the  town.  His  mills,  after  the  Bct- 
olation,  were  thought  to  make  the  best  flonr  In  New  England,  and  grain 
WAS  brought  to  them  from  itjj  distant  phnses.  Hubbardstoo^  sitnated 
a  thousand  feet  above  the  IctcI  of  the  sea,  was  not  exceeded  in  water- 

(1)  Whitney's    Hiflt   Worcester.— Such    whole  Town  .eh  ip  was  parobu«d  of  Ui*  In* 
grants  may  se«m  Ilk*  eridenflda  of  plenary   dians  in  16SS,  for  £23. 
lilMnUty  «B  ths  part  of  fk»  imm,  tek  ttui 
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power  by  any  place  in  New  England  of  equal  elevation,  and  bad,  in  1793, 
no  less  than  eleven  saw-mills  and  five  (inst-mii!s.  The  eatire  county, 
at  that  date,  had  upward  of  eiphty  (iiist  and  }■  lour-miils.' 

On  the  west  ^ide  of  the  Connecticut,  at  Hatfield,  a  Gnst-mill  was  built 
in  1061,  by  Goo  lmau  Meakins,  by  agrern)ent  with  the  Town  of  iladley, 
which  engaged  to  have  all  its  grinding  done  there,  provided  he  fulfilled 
hi8  part  of  the  contract,  and  "made  good  mealc."  Finding  it  inconve- 
nient to  cross  the  river  with  their  grain,  the  townspeople,  the  following 
yenr,  agreed  with  two  persons  to  carry  their  grain  over,  and  return  the 
mi  Lil  when  ground.  They  were  to  rail  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  for 
the  bags,  which  were  to  be  ready  iilkd  and  marked.  The  compensation 
was  3d.  per  bushel;  payable  iu  wheat,  at  3s.  &d.,  or  Indian  corn,  at 
2s.  3f/.  per  l  ushel.  Tired  of  this  tax,  however,  the  Town,  in  1667,  voted 
to  have  a  miii  ou  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and,  about  that  time,  Wil- 
liam Goodwin  erected  a  second  one  on  Mill  Kiver,  at  North  Uadlej. 
Nearly  a  century  after,  in  1750,  the  third  mill  was  built  ou  Fort  River, 
by  Edward  Hubbard.  The  last  two  arc  now  the  only  Grist-mills  in  the 
town.  Samuel  Bartlet  had  leave  to  build  a  Corn-niill  at  Easthnmpton 
in  1C86-7.  At  Ware,  mills  were  built  in  1730,  by  Jabez  Olmstead,  and 
at  Greenwich,  iu  1745.  Enfield,  Goshen,  North  and  South  Adams, 
Daltuu,  Pittsfield,  Lee,  Mount  Washington,  and  other  towns  in  Berk- 
shire were  provided  witli  mills  within  the  ne.xt  forty  or  fifty  years. 

These  examples  may  suffice  as  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which 
water  Grist-mills  were  introduced  and  multiplied  throughout  the  Prov- 
ince generally  in  colonial  times. 

Iu  that  part  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  now  the  western  part 
ear^Muu  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  in  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Piscataqiia  there  were  no  Corn-mills  in  1633,  when 
they  first  began  to  be  erected  near  Boston.  In  l^yd2,  a  piimace  belong- 
ing to  Captain  Neal,  of  Boston,  was  sent  from  Piscataqua,  with  sixteen 
hogsheads  of  corn  to  be  ground  at  the  ^Viud-mill  recently  erected  on 
Copp'rt  liiil,  there  being  no  miil  ueurer.' 


(1)  Whitney'fl  Hist.  Worcester.— The  own-  MBalI«  W«n  Ib  BwIm.  Sbt  •oaatlM  made  bo 

•u  of  ISIO  returned  the  inilla  from  two  return.    Although  the  namber  of  mills  has 

OOnnUea  onljr  of  the  State,  viz. :  Berkshire,  so  much  diminifho],  thoir  cupiicitv,  of 

wUflll  had   fifty-eight,  and   HraiMhint  course,  has  been  vastly  aagmeDted,  bj  the 

tmnij^  la  all,  dghty^fonr,  about  oqnol  aid  of  iteut-powor  and  Inptovod  noob«&. 

to  the  number  in  Worcester  County  at  Uio  lim.  Two  mills,  in  BostOD*  auuwfiMtRfO 

previous  date.   The  last-named  county  waf  more  than  double  tho  vftlue  of  flour  made 

not  tepresented  in  the  returns  of  the  Mar-  bj  the  whole  eighty-four  in  1810.   The  re- 

•liBla.  Bj  the  Io«t  oBolal  rotanf  of  tho  coni  lotoroi,  probably  only  inolndo  mor- 

8o«i«t«i7  of  tho  Comnoowoalth,  in  1855,  ehont-nttl^  and  not  grist  or 

XoMBcbusetta  is  stated  to  have  thirty-two  mill!>. 

Ftour-mills,  of  which  twelve,  or  double  the  (2)  WiUianuoA%  iL  344. 
munber  of  any  other  ooonty,  mftny  of  them 
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In  1634,  the  enterprising  patentee  of  Inrgc  tracts  of  land  south  of  the  Pis- 
cataqua  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  two  mills  within  his  grant,  one 
of  which  was  n  'jaw-mill,  the  other,  probably,  a  Grist-mill,  The  town  of 
Kittcry  gave  lands  near  Berwick  to  George  Broughton  and  a  Mr.  Win- 
call,  fur  tiie  erection  of  mills  in  1643,  which  was  twcntv  voars  after 
the  settlcmeut  of  the  former  town.  These  appear  to  have  lioen  about  the 
first  in  the  district.  William  Hutchinson,  of  Boston,  had  mills  iipar  the 
same  place  about  the  year  1675.  Clark  k  Lake  built  mills  at  Woolwich, 
on  the  Konuebec,  which  they  settled  in  1660,  and  occupied  till  1675.  A 
Corn-mill,  at  Block  Point,  and  one  or  two  at  Falmonth,  on  Casc  i  Ixiy, 
(now  Portland,)  are  mentioned  by  Joscelyn,  in  16T4.  These  last  were 
probably  burned  by  the  Indians  who  destroyed  the  settlement  the  follow- 
ing year. 

So  terrible  a  scourge  were  these  Vandals  of  the  forest,  that  York,  tbe 
ancient  Agamenticus,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  District,  after  having 
been  ravaged  by  the  French  and  Indians,  in  1692,  was  obliged,  a  few 
years  after,  in  its  enfeebled  condition,  to  contract  with  a  person  in  Ports- 
mouth to  erect  a  null  for  grinding  their  corn.  For  this  service  he  received 
a  grant  of  the  mill-seat,  the  use  of  the  stream,  a  lot  of  land  with  certain 
privileges  in  cutting  timber,  and  the  Town  agreed  that  the  inhabitxints 
should  always  afterward  carry  their  grain  to  that  mill  so  long  as  it  was 
kept  in  repair.' 

In  1682,  a  tax  was  laid  on  mill.s  for  the  support  of  Fort  Loyal,  as  a 
defense  against  the  Indians  and  French.  This  continued  to  be  levied 
until  the  time  of  Governor  Andros.*  Some  years  later,  mills  were  erected 
by  William  Pepperell  and  his  son  William,  the  hero  of  Louisburg,  on  the 
valuable  mill-sites  of  the  Saco,  now  occupied  by  the  extensive  manufacto- 
ries of  that  town  ;  and  also  on  the  Piscataqua.  It  is  probable,  that  saw- 
mills always  far  outnumbered  Flour-mills  in  the  principal  lumber  and 
ship-building  sections  of  Maine  and  Xew  Hampshire.  The  coasting 
trade  supplied  those  districts  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  brcadstuffs 
from  the  southern  Provinces,  much  of  which  came  to  them  in  the  form  of 
flour  or  meal,  which  they  received  in  exchange  for  West  India  productions, 
paichased  with  lumber,  fish,  and  live  stock.  A  portion  of  the  grain  and 
floor  thns  reeeived  was  exported  to  NewPotindland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

New  EampAvre  eomttntly  imported  grain  tod  floor  before  the  Revo- 
lotion.'  Bnt  the  intermption  of  the  foreign  trade  and  its  peculiar  branches 

(1)  WUliamson'ii,  ii«  25.  up  to  his  eightieth  ysar,  he  wm  aeoustomed 

(2)  SlatiM  Hist  CpIL  Id  travd  ott  f«ol  l» BnIob— Am  lijcty  bIIm 
(S)  AmoBf  (h«  IBBB7  loftaocM  of  frMi  ->ta  •  t Ingl*  daj  to  punhaie  flew,  and 

longerity  iu  the  early  iDhabitanto  of  New  faiiTtng  pat  it  on  board  a  ooatter,  be  would 

Hampsbire,  it  ia  related  of  Robert  M(>t1in,  a  walk  boKo  tho  fnllowing  day.    He  died  at 

Sooicbmao,aod  Doted  pedestrian,  who  lived  Wakefield,  in  1707,  aged  115  jeari.  TbU 

naoy       •(  Pertonontb*  m  a  bKto>  tbat»  tw!^  it  wm  aattettaMd  la  ttra  Boe ton  Brea- 
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of  indastry,  by  the  war,  tamed  atteDtion  to  agricalturo  with  such  effect 
that  ia  1776  the  Province  exported  corn  in  considerable  quantity.  We 
find  no  specific  mention  of  its  early  progress  in  Grist-mills,  or  the  mana- 
fecture  of  flour.  Its  ample  endowment  with  water-power  afforded  the 
greatest  facilities  for  every  description  of  mills,  and  these  were  well  im- 
proved  for  the  manafactnre  of  iamber,  as  they  now  «re  for  a  groal  Twiety 
of  manafactnring  purposes. 

Exeter,  a  floarishing  centre  of  indastrj,  bad,  some  yean  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  ten  Corn-mills  within  its  limits. 

This  State,  in  1789,  granted  Oliver  Evans  the  mODOpolj  of  the  sale  of 
his  improved  mill-machinery  for  fourteen  years* 

In  Bhode  Island,  as  we  have  seen,  the  first  dependence  was  upon  Wind-  . 

mills.    During  the  first  century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  while 

Newport  was  the  second  city  in  New  England,  and  at  leuj^t  the 

URhod»    equal  of  New  York  in  Commerce,  it  is  probable  many  mills 

were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  and  meat    It  imported 

provisions  for  the  neighboring  Colonies. 

Some  years  previous  to  1734,  an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  made 

"for  regulating  mills  within  the  C*)lony,"  to  which  a  supplementary  one 
was  made  that  year.'  In  1746,  John  Smith,  (alkd  "  the  miller,"  to 
distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  name,  received  a  grant  of  the  valley, 
iu  which  he  resided,  along  the  line  of  the  present  Charles  street.  Provi- 
dence, in  case  he  set  up  a  mill.  He  afterward  built  the  mill  "  where  the 
first  stone  lock  of  the  Blockstone  (  nuiil  now  is,"  which  he  kept  in  use 
nntil  that  improvement  displaced  hiia.  A  &uil  wah  afici  wiird  brought 
against  the  family  who  recently  owned, — if  they  do  not  still, — the  water 
privilege,  on  the  ground  that  the  original  grant  of  the  town,  and  the 
subsequent  acts  of  "  the  miller,"  obliged  them  not  only  to  set  up,  but 
to  keep  in  repair,  a  Grist-mill  througbuiit  all  liuie.' 

The  quantity  of  flour  brought  to  market  in  Providence,  from  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  1774,  was  so  much  greater  thau  at  any  time  previous, 
as  to  be  subject  of  newspaper  comment,  and  excited  the  cjspcctation  that 
it  would  in  time  become  "  a  very  considerable  article  of  exportation." 
That  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  becomes  more  and  more  distant,  rs 
the  manufacturers  of  the  city  increase,  to  furnish  a  home  market  for  its 
agricultiiTC^  of  which  wheat  was  nev^  a  staple  product.' 

lag  Post,  in  April,  116\,  would  bo  Moom-  (I)  R.  L— Cul.  Records,  vol.  4. 

pUM  I7  A  "  ttoy  eh>li»,  wf  th  two  good  (S)  Anadi  of  Pvovill•ao^  p,  SIS. 

hor»e«,  well  eqa>pp«<i,"  onm  &  week,  occu-  (3)  Tbo  county  of  ProTideace  had, ia  1819^ 

pyinf^  two  dajs  each  way  in  travel!    If  is  22  flrl  t  and  28  Saw-milli.    ThWi  WtCt 

BOW  porfonnad  ia  a  forenooa^  oUowiog  do  rsturai  for  tha  ethwr  ftftunHwi 
alviidaiil  tiM  far  pofehatM. 
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In  the  Colony  of  Coonecticut,  the  Coort,  September  2d,  1641,  granted 
K.  S.  Abbiogton  aq  aUaotmioiit  against  Edward  Uopkins,'-.probablj  the 
Miiuin  Governor — upon  one>haIf  "Um  myll  staadiog  on  th»  ww 
Connecticut.  Bridgo^»»  indicating  the  existence  of  a  mill  at  New  Haven  A  a 
old  mill  in  the  environs  of  that  city,  famished  conoMlment  to  Goffe  and 
TVballey,  the  King's  Judges,  in  1661,  while  officers  were  in  pnnoit 

In  all  new  settlements,  a  Grist-mill  is  an  object  of  so  much  importanoe 
that  it  has  been  deemed  a  matter  deserving  not  only  of  exclusive  privilege 
by  local  aatboriUeep  but  one  of  general  public  interest  There  are  few 
persons  in  any  commanity,  in  aid  of  whose  enterprises  gratuitous  labor  is 
more  ebeerfully  and  promptly  rendered  than  those  of  the  "  miller."  It  is 
not  uncommon,  in  some  parts  of  Ameriori,  nt  the  present  day,  when  capital 
and  enterprise  are  more  self-reliant  than  formerly,  for  the  neighbors  to 
assist  in  a  body  in  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  heavy  work,  or  in  restoring 
it  when  demolished  by  freshets,  as  frequently  happens.  The  precarious 
crops,  from  an  imperfect  agriculture  and  frequent  drouth,  and  other 
drcometances,  formerly  rendered  it,  moreover,  a  business  of  uncertain 
profits,  and  the  miller  not  unfrequently  pursued  another  occupation  at  the 
same  time,  which  often  eonfiicted  with  his  duty  as  the  servant  of  the 
public. ' 

On  November  10th,  1G50,  a  town  meeting  was  licld  at  Now  London, 
to  co-operate  with  !Mr.  Winthrop  in  establishing  a  mill  to  grind  corn,  the 
inhabitants  to  be  at  the  charge  of  "making  the  dam  and  heavy  work  to 
the  milne;"for  wbieh  labor,  six  men  were  to  be  paid  two  shillings  a  day, 
each.  "Further  it  was  agreed,  that  no  person,  or  persons,  shall  set  np 
any  other  milne  to  gi  in  l  come,  for  the  town  of  Pequctt,  within  thf^  limits 
of  the  town,  cither  fur  the  present,  or  for  the  future,  so  long  oa  Mr. 
Winthrop,  or  his  heiis,  do  uphold  the  milne  to  grind  the  town  com.'' 

(1)  Tbe"  Poet  Artist," T.BaohanaoReMl,  Aad  clntteriog  hopp«r%  gamloiu  with 
in  tho  <'27«w  PMtoral/'  hu  notio«d  tiik  grain, 

ftaian  la  nml  modooij,  m  mXl  M  (k«  B«  ««]k»  mid  th«  alt^  mttl,  and  pitas 

prlodtiv*  ««lom  ttf  makiaf  th«  adUer'i  Tbm  solenm  Itiiw  Ibr  tb«  Mulac  Mbbatk. 

iub«ldiary  to  other  employments.    In  tbi«  •         •         •         •  • 

CA^e,  the  miller  ia  also  tbc  ritlnge  mluistor,  Tbo  dnm  hn»  bantl  and,  with  a  rotr  Of 

and  no  dtsparageioent  of  hii  aacred  office  ia  triuupb, 

JnlMidtd  hj  th«  Mwoiatl«tt :  Th«  ftMh«t  aoeki  iht  mUlw  w  il  fll«a 

All  «Mk  taa  ttoda  witblB  bli  aoiqr  Bn^  •        •        •        •  • 

Whose  wheel  now  hang*  tmA  drWlM  Th«  fftrcam  hH  flkUn|  and  at  lh«  nflltt'li 

yonder  ?trcnm  ;  dam, 

And  beoda  hia  brawny  shouidcra  to  the  The  neighborly bj  good  maater  Etiian  called, 

mc^  OoUMtiag  Mm*  with  erew^har,  pl«k,  and 
Wbish  d«ny  srott  the  threshold ;  or  among  spade, 

The  ccfttelms  Jw  and  whirr  «f  nmMng  And  la  tha  braaoh  begin  the  iwift  npAlr/* 
atoa«ty 
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This  "towne  milV  whicb  was  built  sooo  tfter,  probably  by  Elderkio, 
baTing  been  leased  to  James  Rogers,  wbom  Mr.  Winthrop  afterward 
sued  for  breach  of  cootraeti  bntwithoot  recovering  damage,  gave  dissatis- 
faction  to  the  people,  and  the  town  complained  to  the  Qeneral  Court  that 
thej  were  not "  daely  served  in  the  grindiDg  of  their  corue,  and  were  much 
damnified."  To  preyent  "  distorbance  of  the  peace,"  the  Court  ordered 
Hr.  Rogers  to  give  "a  daily  attendance  at  the  mill."  The  mill  was 
ronniog,  it  is  said,  in  1862.' 

Leave  for  a  second  corn-mill  in  that  town  was  not  granted  antil  1709, 
when  several  persons  obtained  permission,  and  a  mill  was  bnilt  in 
by  Bichard  Manwaring,  on  the  falls  of  Jordan  Brook.    Nine  years  after, 
Joseph  Smith  had  leave  to  erect  fulling  and  grist-mills,  at  Upper  Alewire 
Cove. 

The  Yantic,  and  other  branches  of  the  Thames,  on  which  they  were 
erected,  afford  some  of  the  finest  mill*seats  in  New  Eoglaad.  Those  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Tontio  are  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  the  world ;  and, 
alter  the  Revolution,  were  occupied  by  the  mills  of  Hr.  Lathrop,  a  de- 
scendant of  one  of  the  first  settlers. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut,  March  9th,  1658,  '59,  ordained  regula- 
tions reipecting  grist-mills,  ordering  a  toll  dish,  "of  just  a  quart,"  and 
others  of  different  sizes,  to  be  sealed  for  every  mill  in  the  Colony,  and  also 
%  proper  "  strike,"  for  the  grain.  Four  years  after,  tlie  toll  of  such  mills 
was  established,  by  allowing  of  Indian  com  one-twelfth  part,  and  of  other 
grain  one-sxith  part,  for  grinding.  About  the  same  time,  by  order  of 
the  Court,  the  "soldiers  of  Middlctown,  in  the  same  Colony,  are  abated 
of  one  of  the  ordinary  trainings,  that  they  may  help  him  that  carries  on 
the  mill  there,  up  with  his  heavy  worko." 

Water-wheels  were,  from  a  very  early  period,  occasionally  moved  by 
thp  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  Many  of  them  were  used  by  the  Venetians 
about  1078.  In  this  country,  tidal-mills  were  also  in  use  in  several  places 
previous  to  the  Revolution.  Tn  111^,  the  people  of  Saybrook,  in  Con- 
necticut, were  compelled  to  rcsmt  to  those  on  Long  Island,  a  severe 
drouth  having  so  dried  up  the  strnams  by  which  the  old  undershot-milis 
were  operated,  tluit  only  twenty  bu^^bols  of  grain  were  ground  in  four 
months.  In  this  emergency,  Juhn  Shipman,  of  that  place,  ])etitioned 
and  obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  [intpiit  for  an  improved  tidul-mill,  of 
his  invention.  An  exclusive  right  was  granted  him  for  the  term  of  forty 
years,  for  the  town  of  Saybrook,  and  twenty  miles  west  of  the  Connecticut 
Biver ;  and  all  others  were  forbid  erecting  and  improving  tide-mills  within 
those  limits  daring  that  time.' 

(1)  Caulkin'a  HiftOfy  of  Now  London.        Colontei,  were  of  the  andersbot  kind,  having, 

(2)  Mo«(  of  tho  torly  water-milU  in  tho  for  tlw  aort  pir^  bflon  boill  with  m  liUlo 
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8.  Mills  in  Nsw  YORL^AUbongh  the  ancient  Knickerbockers,  and 
their  English  snccessors,  made  great  nsc  of  wind-mills  and  cattle-nnlls, 
these  were  not  their  sole  dependence.  Water-mills  were  also  used  ;  and 
the  time  is  not  Teiy  remote  when,  according  to  her  annalists,  the  sound 
of  the  mill-stream  could  be  heard  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  street  Therb 
was  a  water-mill  there  previoQS  to  the  year  1661.  It  stood  near  the 
Kolch,  or  Freshwater  Pond,<--A  collection  of  water  north  of  the  commons, 
or  present  city  buildings,  in  Centre  street,  so  deep  as  to  be  thought  to  be 
without  bottom,  and  abounding  in  fish,  which,  m  late  as  1734,  an  Ordi- 
nance  of  the  Common  Council  declared  should  not  be  taken  in  any  other 
way  than  by  angling.  The  miller  had  the  use  of.  the  valley ;  and,  to  obtain 
more  water,  dug  a  race  which  admitted  the  salt  water,  to  prevent  which, 
he  was  reqnircd  by  law,  in  lOGl,  to  hang  a  waste-j^ate,  to  bar  its  passage. 
The  ontlct  of  the  "  collect,"  or  kolch,  was  to  the  North  River,  nearly  on 
the  line  of  Canal  street,  through  which  the  Indians  entered  in  canoes  to 
their  village  on  the  banks  of  the  pond 

A  measure  adopted  by  Governor  Andros,  in  1678,  for  increasing  the 
trade  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  di^reirnrd  of  the  rights  of  other  sections 
of  the  Province,  shows  the  manufacture  of  Hour  and  bread  to  have  already 
become  an  important  industry,  and  tbp  oxport  of  these  articles  considera- 
ble. Some  regulations  were  that  year  made,  giving  New  York  a  ninnnpoly 
of  the  business,  by  prohibiting  the  making  and  bolting  of  flour  in  any 
place  within  the  Province,  but  in  that  city  only  ;  "  nor  noe  flower  or  bread 
to  be  imported  into  this  city,  from  any  other  part  of  the  Province,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture."  The  Cntmcil  i)rayed  the  Governor  (Dongan)  to 
confirm  these  laws,  which  was  done.  The  arguments  used  by  tlie  Cor- 
poration, in  cnforcinL'-  these  ordinances,  were,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
city  depended  u])on  the  monopoly;  and,  that  it  would  take  nothing  awaj 
from  any  other  part  of  the  Province.' 

exj>en?e  OS  pos!*ililo,  upon  5mall  Ftrcnni*,  in    •woodland.a,  nnd  cjirricd  prist-mills  and  «aw- 
tbe  nio<l  ooaveDieot  localitiet.  Mid  dvsigued   milla,  when  tbeae  IadU*  were  cleared  of  wood 
«iitj  for  fh«  Itmltod  epwaCion  «r  grisdlog  the  atNWM  vaaiibed  and  bMBaw  drjr, 
l^m  fkmllj  grUI.   Many  of  tliM«  little   mlllg  coated,  uid  in  some  part;)  tho  cattlff 
itreatns,  as   tho  conntry  bccnme  clenred,    could  not  1  c  rnTivf>niently  wntorcd." 
either  wholly  dried  up  in  aumcuer,  or  became      (1)  A  curious  regulation  wa3  made  with 
too  small  to  aapplj  a  mill.   A»  popalatioa   regard  to  bakers,  in  1086.    Tbm  wen 
Mid  agrtenlliure  iaerMwed,  denwida  wer*  twmty-fcvr  Id  the  dtj,  wbi^  wen  diTld«d 
made  r«r  mills  of  |p-eater  capacU7,md  OTW-  into  lis  daMN^  aad  one  clasa  appointed  to 
ahoUmilla  took  their  i»lnoe  wlienerer  a  ivf-   ierve  for  each  worVing  day  in  the  ww*k. 
fioieot  body  of  water  could  be  obtained.         The  popoIaUon  of  the  Frorioce  wos  then 
It  !■  aoloriow  In  thm%  eoaBfariet,"  Myt  tironty  fhwnad.  Tho  ptleo  of  a  whito  loof 
DongloMp  in  hit  SaattOfjr  of  tho  Brideh  wolf hiaf  IS  oa.  wai  Axod  in  1M4>  at  lis 
SetUementa  io  America,  "  that  many  streama   sUvOM  — e^pii, 
«f  wntor  whieh  in  tho  boginniBf  oamt  fron 
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Under  Uie  operation  of  thte  ]«w,  in  1691,  ell  floor  not  bolted  in  tiie 
dtj  wee  ordered  to  be  seind.  Tbie  prl? ilege  of  the  dtj  appeeis  to  have 
been  aboUebed  in  1694,  tbrongh  the  earnest  remonetraooe  of  the  eoniitlei 
on  Long  Island  and  the  Hndaon  RlTer,  hj  an  Act  of  the  (General  Aseem- 
bly  "  agtunst  nnlawfal  bj-lawB^*^  which  waa  considered  80  great  a  cakmitj 
that  the  city  wai  regarded  as  irretrievablj  mined,  nnless  it  coaM  be 
restoied.  The  merchants  and  dtf  fathers,  in  the  midst  of  a  worse  than 
modem  '*  panic,"  petitioned  the  QoTeroor,  memorialiaed  his  snecessor, 
**  mj  Lord  Bellamont,"  and  at  length  voted  money  to  send  an  agent  with  an 
address  to  the  King,  piajing  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  abolish- 
ing the  Bolting  Act'  "  "W^hen  the  bolting  began,  1678,*'  say  the  Oommon 
Gonncil,  *Uhere  were  only  848  honses.  In  1696,  there  wem  594.  The 
rcTenne  in  16t8,  ^79,  and  1680,  not  exceeding  £9000;  in  the  year  168t, 
£5000.  In  16T8,  there  were  8  ships,  t  boats,  8  sloops.  In  1694,  there 
were  60  ships,  40  boats^  69  sloops :  since  which  a  decrease.  In  1678, 
New  Torh  UUed  400  'beefes,'  in  1694,  near  4000.  Lands  had  adranced 
ten  times  in  Talne.  If  this  Act  continoe,  many  families  in  New  Yotk 
most  perish."  This  danger  seems  to  hare  been  more  than  imaginary,  aa 
the  inhabitants,  in  1696,  complained  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  the 
bakers^  being  summoned,  said  thej  conld  not  purchase  floor.  The  Aider* 
men  wem  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  and  reported  that  them  wem 
in  the  city  only  t^TCn  hundred  bushels  of  com,  and  the  population  being 
6000,  It  woald  not  eolBce  for  a  week's  maintenance— the  cause  of  which 
was,  "the  liberty  and  latitude  that  cTcry  planter  bath  lately  taken,  of 
making  hie  house  or  farm  a  market  for  his  wheat,  or  conrertiog  the  same 
into  flour  by  boiling  of  itt,  and  that  under  pretence  of  a  prirOege,  they 
conceive  they  haTe  obtained  by  Tirtne  of  a  law  of  the  General  Amembly, 
entitled  an  act  against  nnlawfal  by-laws.''  "  The  calamity,"  they  say, 
"hath  produced  anarcby  in  the  Province,  and  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  New  York  flour."  The  City  Recorder,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee 
appointed  to  address  the  King,  in  1698,  says^  "he  is  grieved  to  find  the 
great  heat  he  saw  among  them,  at  the  last  meetings,  when  the  great  con- 
cern in  hand  is  cor^^^klered,  no  less  than  the  li?elihood  of  all  the  inhabi* 
tanta  of  New  York."  He  reminds  them  that  only  700  schepels  of  com 
wem  found  In  the  city.   The  bnsiness  of  "boalting"  most  haTe  been 

(1)  Tht  "hwUt  addiiNi  «t  fhe  0«fMw  chldiy  tf«wt  ftvm  6«irar  mi  faiwd  tttj 

Biour  and  Coanoill  of  joux  MigMty's  Pro-  iuk«  of  Uto  OOIM  tlM  WMt  «al  of  LoBf 

Ttncfl  of  New  Yorkc  and  Depf^nJencyf,  Aug.  Island  and  Zopas  (Esopos)  producctb,  which 

1691,"        " Kew  Yorko  i«  tho  Mctropo-  ig  gent  to  tbo  West  Indies;  and  thcro 

Ufl»    U  •oitaato  npon  »  barrvD    blaod,  brought  io  rolurn  from  theae*  •  liquor  colled 

bmn4«d  bj  HttdMO*!  Blm  aa4  tb«  Saat  Bvaa,  th*  dsly  vhwMf  touMtnUj 

BivWf  th&l  mn»  isto  the  Sound,  and  balh  omuft  JMW  M^MtlM*  wnUMJ* 
maiof  to  mppori  it  but  tnd«,  vhlob 
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considerable  «t  that  time,  at  least  in  the  city,  when  the  withdrawal  of  an 
uujast  monopoly  could  produce  anarchy  in  the  Province,  and  destroy  "no 
less  than  the  li?elihood  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  New  York."  It  is  not 
80  easy  to  understand  by  what  process  of  manufacture  "  every  planter" 
could  ruin  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  starve  its  inhabitants,  by  converting 
his  wheat  into  flour,  or  "boalting  of  iit,"  nnlesa  we  suppose  a  supply  of 
mills  to  have  existed. 

By  the  Charter  of  Patroons,  granted  in  1629,  by  the  West  India  Com- 
pany to  all  who  should  plnnt  Colonics  in  New  Netherlands,  certain 
privileges  were  conferred,  which  wire  but  an  attem])t  to  engraft  upon  the 
Dutch  ProTince  Ute  decayed  insUiutioos  of  the  old  feudal  system  of 
Europe. 

By  one  of  tbe?e  "  Freedoms  and  Excinptions"  the  PntrooTT^  bnd  the 
exclosive  privilege  of  "  hunting,  fowling,  fishing,  and  milling  (or  t^rlndine), 
within  their  manors,  to  be  holden  as  an  eternal  inheritance,  to  devolve  as 
well  to  females  as  to  males,  and  to  be  redeemed  on  cnch  such  occasion  on  * 
the  renewal  of  fealty  nnd  homage  to  the  Corof  any,  and  the  payment 
within  a  year  of  one  pair  of  iron  gauntlets  and  20  guilders,  &c.'*  Every 
Ecttler  was  oblip^ed  to  have  his  com  ground  at  the  Patroon's  mill,  and  the 
latter  was  oI  Iil- d  to  erect  and  keep  such  mill  in  repair  at  his  own  ex- 
pense for  their  accommodation. 

The  first  Van  Rensselaer,  who  settled  on  the  Hudson  near  Albany  under 
this  charter,  according-ly  sent  thither,  in  1631,  a  master  millwright  and 
two  small  mill-stunetj  foi'  a  sninll  Lrriai-uiili,  paying  for  the  latter  in  Hol- 
land 20  florins,  ($1G).  A  water-mill  was  erected  previous  to  1C36,  and 
was  that  year  placed  in  charzcs  of  Barent  Picterse  Koeymans,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland,  for  that  purpose,  at  30  guilders  a  year.  The 
proprietor  soon  after  erected  other  corn  and  saw-mills,  those  on  Patroon's 
Creek  being  called  the  Upper  Mills,  In  contradistinction  from  those  on 
Norman's  Kill,  five  miles  below  Albany.  The  former,  Koeymans  rented 
for  a  number  of  years;  and,  in  1673,  became  the  purchaser  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  erected  Saw-milJs,  where  a 
creek,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Coeyraans,  still  bear  his  name. 

There  was  also  a  mill  at  Kenssclaerwjck,  in  IGIS,  belonging  to  Dirck 
Jaiisen ;  and,  in  1646,  there  was  one  on  the  third  or  Rutten  Kill. 

Nevertheless,  in  January  of  that  year,  they  were  forced  to  return  to  the 
use  of  the  horse-mill,  "the  mill  situated  on  the  fifth  kill  being,  to  the 
great  damage  of  the  Patroon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colonic  (Rens- 
selaer's), fur  a  considerable  time  out  of  repair,  or  unfit  to  be  worked,  either 
by  the  breaking  of  the  dam,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  or  the  high  water, 

(I)  0'CaU»gb»D'»  ^^ew  ]S«tti«rlMida,  i.,  218,  325. 
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or  othenriae ;  beside;;  being  oat  of  the  wajr,  to  the  prqadice  oi  the  iahabi- 
tants  in  going  and  returning." 

A  contract  was  made  with  Pleter  Comelissen,  the  millwright,  to  erect 
a  horse-mill,  which  he  was  to  complete  for  300  florins — the  commissary,  or 
agent  of  the  Patroon,  famishing  materials  and  horses  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense. On  its  completion,  Comelissen  was  to  work  one  day  for  himseir, 
and  one  for  the  Patroon,  receiving  one  rix-dollar  per  day,  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits.  In  case  another  mill  became  necessary  for  the 
Colony  and  strangers  who  began  to  resort  thither  for  trade,  the  privilege 
of  building  it  should  helong  to  the  millwright.  Let  not  the  rich  fioiirhi<^ 
corporations  of  the  Empire  State,  smile  at  the  ropartnerships  of  their 
Knickerbocker  fathers,  for  they  owe  ranch  to  their  prudent  eflforts. 

Mills  were  set  up  at  quite  an  early  period  on  Long  Island.  South- 
ampton wns  Rct'.li  1  in  1640,  by  people  from  Lynn,  Massachusetts;  and 
Easthamptou,  by  others  from  the  same  place  soon  after.  The  first  (Jrist- 
mill,  at  the  last-mentioned  place,  was  driven  by  cattle ;  and  tradition 
relates  that,  belure  its  erection,  the  people  went  to  Southampton  to  mill, 
and  carried  their  grain  on  the  back  of  the  town  bull.' 

It  was  not,  however,  until  near  the  prfsent  century  that  Grist-mills 
were  erected  in  Western  New  York.    Through  all  the  vast  region 

**  Where  wild  Oswego  spreede  her  ewainpB  annind, 
And  Niagara  ainiM  with  thnndeiing  lonnd,** 

the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida»  and  the  Seneca,  pounded  his  maize  and  ate 
his  unbolted  meal  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  "backwoods"  of 
the  Genesee  and  the  Mohawk  YaUeis.   There  were  no  millB 

JiHlls  Id 

we»t.  ru    west  of  German  Flatts  in  Herkimer  Goanty,  in  1)88,  and  few 

H«w  York.  "  ■ 

or  no  improyements  of  any  kind.   There  was  not  even  a  white 
inhabitant  from  Fort  Stanwiz  (Bome),  to  the  Western  Lakes.  Where 


(1)  Doe.  Hilt  K.Tn  1,578. 

Tbi>  WM  no  uncommon  oooarreno*  at  thai 
time,  in  different  part«  of  tho  country. 
Biehsrd  Stnith,  who  founded  Smith  town  in 
lh«  niM  wmij,  a  ftw  ymn  after,  no. 
qnind  th«  oognommi  of  **  Boll  Bnilh,"  iron 
the  great  ase  ho  made  of  the  animal ;  and 
the  family  hare  ercr  stneo  been  bo  called  to 
dictinguif  h  them  from  the  desoendanta  of  Col. 
Va.  Smltht  who  haTO  hooo  ai  aaiTonally 
oattod  "Twgiar  ftnltht/'  from  hit  hiring 
once  bcon  Qorcmor  of  that  Inland.  Richard 
Townsend,  who  btiilt  the  firi?t  mill  In  Phila- 
delphia, relatos  that  one  o£  hit  caatomen 


hrottgfat  hto  giiit  on  a  taao  Iran.  Many  had 
&«4  ovta  thftt  accommodation,  and  inBt«nce8 

are  mentioned  in  tho  pioneer  hi'fnry  of  Xew 
York,  and  itill  Uter  in  Ohio,  where  mea 
osnftd  ti^iadn  4e  ailos  or  mert,  oa  Ihdbr 
own  boeki  to  mill  to  loitahi  thair  fkmOlM. 
High  antiqaity  may  be  pleaded  for  this  aao 
of  the  animal.  It  waa  common  with  the 
Plymouth  people  in  the  fint  years  of  the 
Colony.  It  it  s  well  kttowa  tniditioa,  that 
John  Alden,  Uie  fortonato  rival  of  tho 
courtly  Miles  Standi  jh,  conducted  hi!  bcide 
home  on  a  milk-white  bullock. 
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Utiea  now  standi^  tbere  were  theo  one  log  honse  and  only  two  dwellingt 
in  1794.  Fonr  years  later,  however,  both  floor  and  saw-mills  were 
erected,  at  great  expense,  at  Seneca  Falls,  by  some  enterimsing  persons, 
who  also  bnilt  a  bridge  over  tbat  river,  and  co-operated  with  General 
WUHamsott  in  constrncting  a  good  wagon  road  to  Oeneva. 

On  tbe  Genesee  lands  granted,  in  lt8S  to  Messrs.  Gorham  &  Phelps^ 
by  the  State  of  Kassachosetts,  and  embracing  nearly  two  millions  of  acres 
in  a  fine  agricnltnral  region,  there  were,  in  1790,  only  four  grist-miils  and 
four  saw-mills.  In  that  year,  George  Scriba,  a  German  merchant  of  New 
York,  parchased  50,000  acres  of  land  in  the  present  counties  of  Oswego 
and  Oneida*  for  $80,000.  At  a  place  called  Rotterdam,  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Oneida*  he  set  np  In  1794,  a  saw-mill,  and  the  year  following,  bnilt 
at  the  same  place,  (now  Constantia  Centre),  the  first  Grist-mfll  in  Oswego 
county,  which  at  the  present  timemano&ctnres  mora  flour  than  any  other 
in  tbe  State.* 

The  magnificent  water-power  of  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester,  which, 
with  the  artificial  additions,  represents  an  annual  value  in  motive-power 
of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars,  mach  of  which  is  employed  in  the  flonr 
business,  was  appropriated  to  that  use  by  the  first  settler,  Ebciiczer  Allen, 
who,  in  1788  or  1789,  bnilt  a  mill  a*  that  place,  Mix  njil  s  In  advaticc  of 
the  nearest  settlers,  but  soon  after  sold  out  to  Colonel  Fish.  Tbe  mill 
went  to  decay,  and  in  1809,  an  enterprising  Englishman,  the  builder  of 
Sobo  Square,  London,  who  built  a  mill  tbere,  was  still  a  solitary  dweller 
in  the  wilderness,  thirty  miles  north  and  west  of  tbe  nearest  settlonient, 
and  would  have  sold  his  improrements  in  the  "Flour  City,''  for  $400. 
His  cabin  was  on  the  site  of  tbe  present  Eagle  Hotel.  In  1814,  the  Qrst 
flour  was  exported  from  that  place,  where  tbe  third  mill  was  that  year  built. 
There  are  now  24  mills  capable  of  grinding  800,000  barrels  annnally. 

These  were  probably  the  first  of  those  numerous  mills  which  now  occupy 
the  many  mill-seats  among  tbe  spars  of  tbe  Alleghanies,  and  on  all  the 
streams  which  seek  the  northern  lakes  tbronghoat  the  flonr-prodndng 
regions. 

3.  New  Jersey. — In  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  mills  were  pro- 
bably erected  by  tbe  Dutch  and  New  England  settlers  at  an  early  period. 
One  of  the  first  of  which  wc  find  any  mention,  was  a  mill  at  Woodbridge, 
in  1670-71,  built  by  Jonathan  Dunham,  who  agreed  with  the  town  to  - 

(1)  French's  Hiatorioal  and  Statistical  of  flour  daily.    Tbe  manufacture  of  barrels 

Gazetteer  of  l^^ew  York,  1859.    The  mills  of  fur  tbe  Oswego  Mills,  and  tbe  Syracuse  Salt 

Oflwcfo  Cltj,  IS  i0  bwdW,  Md  wltb  Ml  Work^ii  ft  prinelpBlbuiDMa  in  th«  001111^, 

SfgMfAto  of  100  run  of  stones,  nro  Rtated  to  and  aaouU  tO  OP*  Aild  a  half  nlUioiM  *a- 

be  o»p«bl«  «f  inAiwfiMtniiic  10,000  bamls  aiuJIy. 
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furnish  two  good  stones,  of  at  least  five  feet  across."  It  was  the  fir't  in 
that  place,  and  the  owner  rei  oived  grants  of  land  as  an  encouragement. 
The  toll  was  to  be  one-sixic  iith.  Others  were  built  there  in  1705,  by 
Elisha  Parker  J  in  1701),  by  J  olm  Pike  (a  rery  ])rnminent  citizen,  from 
Water  town,  Massacbosetts)  and  Eichard  Catler  j  and  in  11 10,  bjr  Kicbard 
Soper. 

Newark,  settled  in  1666  by  people  from  Coihk  clicut,  of  whom  Robert 
Treat — afterward  Governor  of  ConnertTcnt — -was  one,  two  years  after  ap- 
pointed him  and  Richard  Harrison  *'  to  erect  a  Grist-mill  on  the  brook  at 
the  north  end  of  the  town,"  setting  apart  the  second  and  sixth  days  of 
the  week  as  grinding-days.'  There  was  a  mill  at  Iloboken,  in  1682, 
which  was  owned  in  New  York.  Flour  and  crmin  were  that  year  meuii  wu d 
as  articles  of  export  from  the  eastern  section  of  the  Province.  A  bis- 
cuit-maker and  bakery  was  much  needed,  it  was  said,  to  prepare  their 
meal  for  the  West  India  and  neighboring^  Colonial  markets.  A  superior 
horse-mill  was  built  at  Amboy,  the  seat  of  eoverninent,  in  1685.  Water- 
mills  existed  in  several  places,  and  others  wero  going  up. 

About  1680,  a  water-mill  t\'as  built  near  Ilancocas  Creek,  in  ^^  est 
Jersey,  by  Thomaa  Olive,  and  the  same  year  a  mill  was  finished  by  Kobert 
Stacey,  at  Trenton.  Both  of  these  persons  were  proprietaries  of  that  part 
of  the  Province.  The  inhabitants,  it  is  tiaid,  had,  previous  to  this, 
pounded  their  corn,  or  ground  it  with  hand-mills,  and  that  those  two  mills 
were  the  only  ones  that  ground  for  the  country  during  the  first  few  yearg 
after  the  arrival  under  the  new  grants.  In  1114,  Stacey  sold  his  mill 
and  plantation  of  eight  hundred  acres,  on  each  side  of  the  Apsunpink,  to 
Colonel  William  Trent,  whose  name  the  city  bears.  It  was,  we  believe, 
the  only  one  there  previous  to  his  death,  in  1724. 

The  first  residents  of  Salem  brought  their  hand-mills  from  England, 
but  soon  resorted  to  horse,  cattle,  and  wind-mills — of  which  they  bad  at 
least  three — and  water-mills.  Of  these  last,  tide-mills  were  first  employed, 
and  there  were  several  in  the  county,  viz. :  at  Mill  Creek,  Elsinborongh  ; 
Mill-hollow,  near  Salem;  Mahoppomy  Creek,  in  Mannington;  Cooper's 
Creek ;  on  south  side  of  AUoway 's  Creek  j  and  at  Carney's  Point,  in  Upper 
Penn's  Neck.' 

About  the  year  1690,  John  Townsend,  one  of  four  brothers,  English 
Quakers,  who  settled,  one  in  New  York,  one  in  New  Enghuid,  one  in 
Pennsylvania,  aud  the  other  at  Little  Egg  Xltirbor,  New  Jersey,  crossed 
the  river  above  that  place,  and  traveled  down  the  shore  ten  miled 
in  search  of  a  raill-strcara.  Having  found  one,  be  returned,  jmrehased  a 
pair  of  oxen,  got  them  across  the  river,  took  the  yoke  ou  his  ahouldcr, — as 

(1)  Barber  A  Uowe'd  HiiL  ColL,  177.  (S)  Barber  <fc  Uowe'i  Hist.  C<»U.,  m» 
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there  wm  not  room  to  drife  tbem  abreast, — aiicl  thus  drove  them  before 
him,  on  an  Indian  path,  to  the  spot  pieTionilj  selected.  He  there  bnilt 
a  cabin  and  a  mill,  and  made  a  clearing ;  which  he  left,  at  his  death,  to 
three  bodb,  from  whom  a  Bomerons  &milf  have  descended.  His  brother 
Bichard  became  a  pioneer  in  a  like  enterprise  in  the  forests  of  Fesns^lTania. 

A  letter  from  Princeton  to  the  General  Adfwtiser,  In  1T90,  mentions  a 
new  species  of  water  Orist-mill,  lately  inTented  by  a  Mr.  Macomb,  of  that 
place,  which  promised  entirely  to  supersede  the  mills  in  common  nse,  hj 
its  superior  excellence  in  performing  the  same  amount  of  work  with  a  far 
lew  expense  of  water,  bj  the  nse  of  horisontal  wheels.  He  received  a 
patent  for  it  the  following  year. 

The  water-mills  near  the  Trenton  Falls,  abont  this  time,  were  of  a  sape* 
rior  kind  in  regard  to  mechanism,  and  in  addition  to  grinding  grahi, 
rolled  and  slit  iron,  and  ground  plaster. 

New  Jersey  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  mill^Mats,  of  which,  in 
170C,  eleven  hundred  were  improTed.  Five  hundred  of  theie  were  occn* 
pied  by  Flonring^mills. 

4.  Penxsylyania. — The  first  Orist-mill  in  Pennsjkania,  was  bnilt  by 
Colonel  John  Prints^  the  Qovemor  of  New  Sweden,  in  1943.  Commia- 
sary  Hudde,  the  agent  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  who  was 
instructed  to  watch  the  actions  of  the  Swedish  Colony,  reported  that 
Printz  built  a  "  stron^^  houge,'*  in  a  place  named  Kingaetising  by  the  sav- 
ages, and  "abont  half  a  mile  farther  in  the  woods,  Governor  Printz  con- 
Ctmcted  a  mill,  on  a  kill  whlcli  runs  into  the  sea  (river),  not  fitf  to  the 
south  of  Matinnekonk"  (now  Tinicum).  He  cites  Campanins  as  saying, 
in  reference  to  it,  that  "  It  was  a  fine  mill,  which  ground  both  fine  and 
coarse  flour,  and  was  going  early  and  late,  and  was  the  first  that  wss  seen 
in  that  country.  The  creek  on  whieli  it  was  built,  Campanins  saya^  was 
the  Karatung,  otherwise  called  the  Water-mill  stream-^  fine  atream,  Tery 
convenient  for  water-mills.' 

The  site  of  this,  the  most  ancient  water-mill  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva 
oia,  or  Delaware,  is  now  ascertained  to  have  been  on  the  Darby  road,  the 
oldest  highway  in  Peniu^lTania,  near  the  Blue  Bell  tavern,  where  the 
holes  in  the  rock,  which  supported  the  posts  of  the  frame-work,  are  still 
to  be  seen.  The  stream,  or  "kill,"  on  which  it  was  built,  is  Cobb^s 
Creek,  a  tributary  of  Darby  Creek,  which  empties  south  of  Tinicum,  of 
which  Printz  had  a  grant  from  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  the  youthful 
govercipn  from  whom  the  Swedes  nam cd  the  creek  at  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, wliere  they  built  a  trading  house  and  fort. 

In  1658,  soon  after  the  formal  surreuder  of  the  country  by  the  Swedes 

<1)  Vmit'  Bist.  «r  6w«4m  «a  Pslawan^  p.  71. 
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to  the  Boteh,  Joort  Andriaoieii  &  Co.  propoBed  to  bnild  a  mw  and 
GristpmiU  below  the  Turtle  Fftib  at  Kew  Amstel  (New  Castle),  in  Dela- 
ware, aod  a  patent  was  granted  at  their  reqaeet,  hj  the  Director-General, 
Peter  Stnyvesant,  on  condition  that  thef  askno  more  for  grinding  than  at 
the  Company 's  mill*  The  "  Company's  milP  referred  to,  was  probably  the 
**  Wiot  Molen/'  already  mentioned  as  haring  been  erected  on  or  near 
Broadway,  upon  their  fiirm  at  Manhattan,  and  rebnilt  upon  the  same  site 
in  1662.  The  Company  may  have  had  a  mill  on  the  Sooth  RiTer  also, 
as  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel  is  credited,  in  October,  1661,  by  Hendrick 
Beael,  for  two  mill-stones,  88.10  florins.  In  a  list  of  articles  purchased 
for  the  same  destination  in  NoTember,  1662,  are  named,— iron-work  for 
a  saw-mill,  four  hundred  florins ;  and  one  pair  of  mUl-atones,  four  and 
a  half  feet^  six  florins.*  Then  was  a  mill  on  the  DeUtware,  at  "Car- 
coea's  Hook,**  which,  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
in  16tl,  represented  to  Qo?emor  LoTelace,  that  it  "heretofore  apper- 
tained to  tiie  pnblfc,  and  now  is  eadeaTored  to  be  engrossed  by  some 
particular  persons  for  prirate  uses;"  and  proposed  that  it  should  be 
repaired  for  the  pnbUe  benefit.  On  which  the  Governor  ordered  the 
mill-stones  to  be  taken  out  of  the  mud  and  preserved,  and  the  mill  to  be 
let  out  to  the  best  advantage.  In  a  special  Court  held  at  Newcastle, 
Hay  25th,  1675,  after  the  cession  of  the  country  to  the  British,  the  sub- 
ject of  mills  was  considered  ;  and  as  there  was  a  want  of  conn-mills,  and 
keeping  them  in  repair,  the  justices  were  advised  to  examine,  and  have 
them  repaired,  and  others  bidit :  the  tolls  for  grinding  were  to  be  regu- 
lated,  and  all  mills,  public  or  private,  were  to  be  encouraged.  In  1678, 
it  is  recorded  in  the  Upland  Court,  that  "  it  being  very  necessary  that  a 
mill  be  built  on  the  Sehnylkill,  and  there  being  no  fitter  place  than  the 
Mis  called  Captain  Hans  Moonson's  Falls,  the  Court  are  of  opinion  that 
Hr.  Hans  M oonson  ou^Al  to  build  a  mill  there  (as  he  says  he  will),  or 
else  suffer  another  to  build  for  the  convenience  of  all  parts."* 

In  16t6,  seven  years  before  the  settlement  of  Philadelphia,  the  Court 
ordered  that  no  grain  shall  be  distilled,  unless  it  be  "  unfit  to  grind 
and  boalt :"  a  measure  proposed  by  the  town  of  New  Castle,  in  1671,  be* 
cause  it  consumed  **  an  immense  amount  of  grain.*^   On  March  10th, 

(1)  Hazard's  Annala  ol  Pa.  CrQ«k,  wbioh  empties  ioto  the  SchujlkiU 

(2)  Doe.  Hitt  N.  Twk,  L  858.  Imniedlatolj  wwth  of  Woodludt  Cemotaiy. 

(3)  The  MantiseriptKeoordc  of  the  Court,  The  "Canoen's  Houk,"  or  creek  and  mill, 
beld  nt  Upland,  between  the  ycnrs  1676  and  above  Tnentlonril,  ircro  the  Amosland  Creek 
1A8I,  the  first  English  Tribanal  in  Pennajl-  and  mill  of  the  Swedes,  on  Cobb's  Creek, 
rwaim,  batre  booo  menUy  printed  end  pab-  the  Dutoh  name  of  CMOoen'e  being  a  eor- 
liihed  mider  (In  awpieee  of  the  PenaeylTA-  rapllott  of  *'  SMwikoak,"  fbe  IndUa  bmm 
bIa  nistorioal  BoAttj.  By  the  notes  or  the  of  the  region. — Rteord*,  pp.  S3.  115.  141. 
Editor,  it  ap^earti  thnt  TTans  Moonson's  (4)  Grain  was  made  payable  for  taxes,  in 
"  Qieat  Mill-fair'  wa«  the  preaeai  Mill  1677,  at  five  guilders  per  lotppie  for  wheft^ 
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16T9-80,  the  Court  at  Upland  granted  Peter  Nealson,  on  petition,  leaTO 
to  take  np  one  hundred  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
for  the  accommodation  of  a  water-mill.  The  first  Qrist-mill  in  Philadel- 
phia County  was  set  up  in  1683-4,  at  Germantown,  by  Richard  Town- 
send,  a  Friend,  who  came  over  with  William  Penn.  It  stood  iu  Church 
Lane,  one  mile  north-east  of  Market  Square^  and  was  at  a  late  period 
known  as  Roberts'  Mill.  He  had  also  a  mil),  previously  erected  on  the 
left  bank  of  Chester  Creek,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north-w  est  of  Chester, 
built  of  materials  which  he  had  brought,  ready  framed,  from  London.  The 
mill  is  gone,  but  the  rocks  bear  traces  of  its  existence.  The  owners  of 
the  mill  were  William  Penn,  Caleb  Pusey,  and  Samuel  Carpenter,  whose 
initials  are  inserted  in  a  curious,  antiquated  iron  vane,  which  was  once 
erected  on  the  roof  of  the  mill,  "and  is  still  (1843)  engaged  in  its  one 
hundred  and  forty -fourth  year  of  its  duty,  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Flower's 
house"'  Samuel  Shaw,  before  the  Revolution,  erected  a  second  mill  near 
the  place.    There  were  a  number  of  mWh  iu  the  county  in  1G95. 

Pastorins,  who,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Frankfort  Land  Company  in  Ger- 
many, founded  Germantown  in  1084,  in  an  account  of  the  Province  which 
he  left,  <:ny "  Of  mills,  etc.,  we  had  the  necessary  number;"  and  speaking 
of  anoiiicr  Company  which  laid  out  Frankfort^  he  say8»  "they  have  already 
established  several  good  mills.'" 

Thomas  Parsons  owned  a  Grist-mill  at  Frankford,  in  1G98,  and  Rich- 
ard Dungworih  had  a  mill  not  far  distant,  in  Oxford  Township,  one  or 
both  of  which  were  probaiily  on  Tacony  Creek.' 

An  Knglishman,  writing  of  the  Province  in  1698,  speaks  of  "famous 
Derby  River,  which  comes  down  from  the  country  by  Derby  Town, 
whereon  are  seyeral  mills,  falUng-miils,  corn-mills,  etc  The  water-mills," 

four  for  Tjt  and  barley,  and  three  guildem  it,  it  would  skip  away ;  but  an  accident  made 

f«r  lodiaii  eoni,«tie.,**ot  •iMfWampam  and  him  atnmble^  and  ao  temd  th«  dMt,  that 

•kiat  at  price  current"  be  ruabed  Buddenlj  aiid*  if •lait  a  sapling, 

(1)  Day's  ni«t.  Coll.  of  Pennn.,  wber©  it  and  bcin^;  stunnoJ,  he        taken  nlive  and 

U  laid  (p.  4),  that  Townsend  built  and  su-  killed,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  family 

perinteoded  the  mill,  bat  was  sot  a  partotr*  Thai*  inddiBla  UlMtnitt  tiH»  Ttlu  of  neh 

Mr.  TowDfaad  ctatoi  that  the  pM^te  wer«  |>i«iiear  mtarprtsM  in  thoM  milj  Uibm,  tad 

accustooMd  to  hliag  their  griat  on  their  the  priTations  to  irhicb  their  originators 

bficki.  save  one  man  who  had  a  frrmt  bull,  were  often  exposed,  A  mill  far  in  the  woods 

which  performed  the  labor, — that  by  reason  was  often  the  nucleus  around  which  a  vil- 

of  hia  ffdadott  in  tho  midst  of  fh«  woods,  l*ge,  with  etiior  fbrma  of  indastry,  loon  col- 

ho  bad  but  Ittflo  ehaneo  of  any  sappUoa  of  looted.    Along  with  the  matoriali  for  tho 

fri  -h  rnout,  and  was   sometimes  in  great  first  mill,  Ponn  also  br<  np:}!!  f^v.r'  nr  more 

Btraiti  therefor.    On  one  oceasion,  whilo  ho  bouses,  ready  framed,  from  England,  which 

was  mowing  in  his  m««dow,  a  young  deer  were  among  the  first  erected  in  the  city, 
oano  soar  bfaa,  aad  oaomod  to  woadar  at  bla     (S)  MoboIib  of  Eiit  Boo.  of  Ponaa. 
labor;  It  would  follow  him  «p  while  he      (8)  Colonial Boeofda, L MKI. 
worked,  hot  whoa  ho  atoppod  or  approaohod 
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be  elsewhere  reiiitrks»  "far  exceed  thoee  in  Eogland,  both  for  qnickaeai 
aad  griadiDg  good  meal,  then  beic^^  greet  choice  of  good  timber  end 
eerlief  com  then  la  the  aforesaid  plaoe ;  tbey  are  made  bj  one  Petef 
Deal,  a  Famoas  and  Ingenioiit  workman,  especially  for  iarenting  sacb 
machinee,"' 

A  nnmber  of  eoni*mills  were  erected  aboat  this  time,  or  soon  alter,  on 
the  Wissahickon,  by  the  Qerman  and  EDglish  fSunilies  who  settled  in  Qer« 
maatown  and  Boxborongh.  William  Bittenhonse  and  his  son  Nicholas, 
preTioos  to  1697,  built  on  a  branch  of  that  stream  the  first  pa|>er-mill  in 
this  country.  Another  son.  Garret  or  Gerhard,  set  up  a  Floor*mill  on 
Oresheim  Creek,  which  flows  into  the  Wissahickon  from  the  eastward, 
and  was  named  from  that  part  of  the  Palatinate  whence  the  ibmily  had 
emigrated. 

A  Grist^miU  and  bolting-house  were  bnllt^  by  the  fiunily  of  Bobesons^ 
on  the  main  stream,  near  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  late  borough  of  Bozborough, 
not  far  from  the  same  time^  and  were  known  as  the  "  Wissahickon  Mills." 
The  Bobesons  still  own  mills  on  the  liTcr.  EleYcn  mills  were  built  in 
that  township,  (now  the  twenty-first  ward  of  the  city,)  prcTions  to  17t9^ 
nine  of  which  were  on  the  Wissahickon,  and  eight  of  them  Grist-mills. 
ScTeral  of  these  belonged  to  the  Bittenhouses.  There  has  been  but  one 
bnilt  on  that  stream,  within  the  same  limits,  since.* 

The  mill-seats  on  the  Pennepack  were  early  occupied.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Solesboiy,  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Bocks  county,  were  compelled 
to  go  to  the  mill  of  Moiris  Gninn,  on  this  stream,  or  to  Trenton,  for  twenty 
years^  until  Bobert  Heath  bnilt  a  mill  at  Solesbury.  In  the  fertile  and 
well-cultiTated  lime-stone  tracts  of  Bocks,  Montgomery,  Chester,  and 
Xiancaster,  mills  were  rapidly  maltiplied  on  the  numerous  confluents 
of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers.  A  tremendous  freshet^  in  June 
of  that  year,  damaged  many  of  these^  and  also  many  in  New  York.  A 
mill  belongiug  to  Bobert  Hayton,  on  the  Schuylkill,  was  entirely  carried 
away,  and  another,  owned  by  Thomas  Stockworth,  was  nearly  submerged. 
The  loss  in  dams,  grain,  and  flour,  destruction  of  bridges,  etc.,  was  Teiy 
great.  Much  of  the  flour  made  In  that  day  wa%  as  before  remarked, 
bolted  in  separsto  establishments,  which  were  often  connected  with  the 
baking  business.  We  hare  seen  how  Taluable  was  the  monopoly  of  this 
busineu  to  the  citj  of  New  Toik.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  flour  of 
the  conntiy  found  a  market^  that  class  of  machinee  was  numerous  abont 
ibis  time.  Several  were  advertised  for  sale  In  1721-22:  two  by 
Bobert  Hobart^  baker,  <*la  the  Front  street^"  one  of  them  fiirnlshed  with 

(1)  Q.  Ihomu'  Hut  Penna.,  Load.,  IMS.      (2)  Otneaiogical  Aoooual  of  (h«  LeTering 

WmUj,  etc,  bjr  HontiA  Qb  Imm, 
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cloths,  and  one  without ;  and  another,  with  a  granary  and  other  property, 
by  Owen  Roberts.  The  burning  of  one  at  Bristol  is  noticed  also.  This 
place  was  early  noted  for  its  fine  mills,  of  different  kinds,  built  by  Samuel 
Carpenter,  formerly  a  liarbadocs  merchant.  In  1723,  the  executors  of 
Jonathan  Dickinson,  one  of  the  first  Mayors  of  the  city,  advertised  for 
gale  his  interest  in  the  Grist  and  saw-mills  on  Chester  Creek,  commonly 
called  the  Chester  Mills.  There  were  at  this  time,  mills  at  New  Castle, 
iu  one  of  the  "  lower  counties,"  owned  by  John  Evans,  i)robably  the  same 
who  was  Governor  a  few  years  before.  In  17 CO,  the  assessors  rrported, 
within  Philadelphia  county,  eighty-three  Grist-mill  rtkI  f  n  ty  saw-mills. 

Vincent  Gilpin,  in  1772,  owned  merchant  Flouring  and  saw-mills 
within  two  miles  of  Wilmington,  on  the  main  body  of  the  Brandy \^•ine. 
The  mill-house  was  of  stonf\  with  bolting-mills,  fans,  hoistings,  etc.,  car- 
ried by  water,  and  was  capable  of  uuuiiifactariDg  iweatj  tbooaftDd  bushels 
or  more  of  wheat  yearly. 

Philadelphia,  at  an  early  period,  excelled  as  well  in  the  quality  as  the 
qnantity  of  flour  which  she  exported,  and  soon  became  a  principal  market 
for  the  grain  of  the  more  southern  provinces.  The  great  ncricultural  ca- 
pacities of  the  State,  i mi  roved  by  the  rapid  inOux  of  the  Germans,  led 
also  to  the  speedy  establishment  of  mills  in  the  interior. 

That  thrifty  people,  who  were  chiefly  intent  on  agriculture,  selected,  for 
the  most  part  with  great  discrimination,  the  fertile  lime-stone  volleys  and 
rich  alluvial  districts  of  the  State,  particularly  of  Lancaster, 
LftiMMter  Berks,  and  2>'onhumpton,  which  ure  still  in  the  hands  uf  their 
enriched  descendants.  These  and  the  mill-buihlinur  New  En- 
gland people,  who  penetrated  still  farther  north  and  west,  soon  distributed 
corn-mills  on  the  numerous  streams  in  all  the  inland  towns. 

Doaglass  writing,  about  1750,  of  the  religions  sects  in  rcunsylvanla, 
speaks  of  the  Dumplers,  who,  he  says,  are  a  small  body  of  Germans,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  men  and  women  professing  corititu  n<  y,  livo 
in  separate  apartments,  etc.,  .  .  .  although  an  illitenntc  [j  ople,  they 
have  a  very  decent  chaj)i)el,  and  as  craftsmen,  are  very  !ng(  nious ;  upon  a 
fine  stream  they  have  a  Grist-mill,  a  saw-mill,  a  paper-mill,  ;m  oyl-mill, 
and  a  mill  for  pearl-barley,  all  under  one  roof,  which  brings  them  in  con- 
siderable profit,"  He  probably  refers  to  the  society  of  Tuukcrs  in  Lan- 
caster County,  who  establiabed  mills  and  several  branches  of  the  arts  at 
Epbrata  about  that  time. 

In  1786,  there  were  witiiin  ten  miles  of  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania, 
eighteen  grain-mills,  besides  sixteen  saw-niilh,  one  fallini^  mil!,  four  oil- 
mills,  five  hemp-mills,  two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  ^nui-lmrrols.  etc. 

Lancaster  lay  on  the  great  road  or  highway  to  the  western  setltements, 
aad  the  teams  which  retamed  Uience  to  Philadelphia,  coDvejed  great 
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quantities  of  flonr  and  gnun  to  market.  The  Conestogft  wagoo,  for 
the  conreyanee  of  produce  from  the  ioterior,  aod  especially  flour  from  the 
mills  on  Cooestoga  and  other  creeks,  was  a  pecoliar  feature  of  the  trade 
arraogemeots  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1770,  we  find  mention  of  mills  on  the  Monongahela,  Chartier'Sf  Red* 
stone,  and  other  rivers  aod  creeks  in  "  Gist*s  Settlement,'*  so  famous  in 
the  border  wars  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

Sereral  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania  early  adopted  the  improved  ma* 
chioexy  of  Evans  and  Bnmsey,  whose  inventioos  were  patronised  by  the 
State  Legtslatnre^  and  by  prominent  dtisens.  A  mill  of  Bnmsey's, 
(Baker's  improved,)  in  operation  near  Philadelphia^  in  1796^  ground  and 
bolted  flour,  ground,  chocolate,  snuff,  hair-powder,  and  mustard,  and 
pressed  and  cut  tobacco,  by  water-power. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  of  floor  and  other  bread-stuflh 
exported  from  Philadelphia  at  dilferent  periods : 


Tear. 

VThmK. 

Floor, 
burrcU. 

Yaln«  of  Floar,  Wlid&t,  And 

FtaxsMd* 

1729 

74,809 

35.439 

9,730 

i;  62, 473  currency. 

1730 

38,643 

38,570 

9,622 

67,500  " 

1731 

63,320 

56,639 

12,436 

62,582  « 

1753 

125,960 

1785 

366,922 

148,887 

84,736 

432,615  sterling. 

177S 

51,699 

262,744 

88,320 

1773« 

92,012 

284,872 

50,504 

1774« 

182,391 

266,967 

48,183 

In  1780  the  exports  of  floor  were  150,000  barrels ]  in  libT,  202,000; 
In  1788,  22u,o00,  and  in  1789,  369,668.* 

5.  Delaware. — In  1677,  there  was  a  mill  on  Christina  Creek,  (Wil- 
mington,) which  was  granted  liberty  of  cutting  timber  for  repairs.  The 
first  mill  within  the  boroaghof  Wilming^n,  Delaware,  was  boilt  in  1742, 
by  Oliver  Canby,  near  the  termination  of  Orange  street.  To  this  mill  the 
Swedes  and  other  settlers  brought  their  grists  from  New  Jersey,  and  from 
the  inlets  along  the  Delaware,  Christina,  and  other  places,  in  boats. 
Twenty  years  after,  the  planof  eomtmetinga  long  race  and  oyershot  mills 
was  formed — ^the  commencement  of  the  ezteosiye  milling  operations  for 
which  that  place  has  been  so  eelebrated.   Thomas  Shipley,  who  owned 

(1)  This  ram  inclodM  8m  i^ed  to  lh«  in  Fliiladelphia,  in  September,  1774,  pve- 

Talno  of  42,329  pounds.  liibited  millerH  from  frrinding  for  Tories,  and 

(2)  Theso  three  years,  io  odditioo,  ex*  the  priutera  from  printing  for  thera.  The 
ported  an  aggregate  of  598,283  biuhela  of  exports  to  the  Weal  Indies  were  suspended 
•oni.<^        A  by  the  ««r. 

(S)  The  OoBtltttatal  C«D|IMI,  whidi  mt%     (4)  OmafM  Ylav  of  Valtod  StotM. 
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part  of  the  old  water-power,  in  a  grant  to  the  projectors  of  the  scheme, 
reserred  to  himself  the  sole  right  to  grind  all  the  grist  brought  from  any 
place  within  thirty  miles  of  his  mill.  This  circumstance  is  an  evidence  of 
the  value  to  a  community,  of  a  mill  erected  in  their  midst,  and  of  the  little 
account  that  was  made  of  the  navieration  of  the  creek  for  large  vessels, 
which  were  then  moreover  excluded  by  a  bridge,  below  the  mill.  So  im- 
perfect were  the  arrangements  of  mills  abont  this  time,  that  we  are  told 
the  meal  and  flour,  ground  on  the  Wilmington  side  of  the  creek,  were  sent 
over  to  be  bolted  at  an  old  mill  which  once  stood  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  creek,  where  a  large  mill  was  afterward  bailt  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lea. 
Tct,  within  thirty  years  after,  there  were  twelve  merchant  Flonring-mills, 
with  twenty-five  pair  of  stones,  at  liraudywine,  and  sixty  within  the 
county,  all  driven  by  water.  The  former  were  supposed  capable  of  trrind- 
ing  four  hundred  thou>aiid  bushels  of  grain  in  a  year.  About  half  a  million 
dollars*  worth  of  flour  was  auuually  sent  at  that  time  to  market.  The 
Brandywine  was  then  the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  mills  in  the  country, 
and  had,  within  forty  miles,  one  hundred  and  thirly  improved  mill  seats. 

The  exports  of  flour  from  the  Port  of  Wilmington,  which  owned  a 
number  of  square-rifrged  vessels,  was  in  ITST),  20,783  barrels  of  superfine 
457  of  common,  256  of  middling,  and  340  of  ship-stuff. 

The  niMiiufacture  of  flour  was  carried  on  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection 
in  Dchi'.varo  than  in  any  Slate  in  the  Union. 

Beside  well  constructed  mills  on  Red  Clay,  "White  Clay,  and  other 
Creeks  of  the  State,  those  on  the  Brandywiue,  were  the  most  celebrated 
flouring  establishments  in  the  United  States. 

The  great  improvements  in  mill  machinery,  introduced  abont  this  time 
by  Oliver  Evans,  a  native  of  Newport,  in  Newcastle  County,  Delaware, 
constitute  a  lasting  memorial  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians 
this  country  has  produced.  These,  with  the  application  of  steam,  have 
effected  a  complete  reTolatioo  in  the  manofactnre  of  flonr,  as  well  in 
Europe,  as  in  America.  His  innoYations  were,  however,  opposed  by  the 
Brandywine  millers^  and  their  refusal  to  adopt  tbem,  nntil  seTeral  others 
bad  established  ft  formidable  rlTalship  hj  tiieir  nse,  oost  the  iDventor 
tboQsands  of  dollars  and  seTeral  yean  of  labor,  to  OTereome  the  pnjndice 
which  their  example  bad  generated  among  smaller  establishments.* 

(1)  Tt  is  related  of  the  Brantlj'wino  mil-  thyself  to  Fet  up  the  mncliinory,  In  onp  of 

lerti  that  having  at  leogtb  reluctantlj  agreed  oar  mills,  thee  may  ovme  and  try;  and  if  it 

to  make  »  trial  of  the  new  machinery,  in  on*  uniwen  a  valuable  porpose,  we  will  pay  thy 

of  tbe  milli,  ih«y  dapvtod  om  of  their  Bttm-  bill  i  hat,  IT  It  doat  not  antwar,  tbaa  nniit 

ber  to  Svaai^  with  tho  following propositloB :  take  it  all  oat  again,  and  laava  tba  mill  jti«t 

"Oliver,  wc  havo  had  a  mecttng,  and  aa  thee  finds  it,  at  thy  own  expen?*?."  On 

•greed  that,  if  thee  would  famish  oU  the  another  oooasioD,  several  of  tbom  having 

nstertals,  and  thy  own  boarding,  and  coma  vUitad  the  mill,  and  foand  It  attending  Itaalfi 

10 
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6.  MABTLAjfD. — "We  may  easily  estimate," says  Chalmers,  "  the  num- 
bers and  wealth  and  power  of  a  people,  who  think  it  necessary  by  general 
contribution  to  erect  a  water-mill  for  the  nse  of  the  Colony."  This  was 
said  in  relation  to  a  bill  which  passed  the  third  Assembly  of  Maryland, 
in  1638-9,  authorizing  the  Governor  and  Council  to  contract  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  water-mill,  provided  its  cost  should  not  exceed  "  twenty  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco,"  which  were  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  by  general 
taxation  in  two  years. '  A  mill  is  mentioned,  however,  as  having  been 
Bet  up  in  1C35,  "near  the  town,"  probably  at  St.  Mary's,  the  capitol. 
The  sparseness  of  population,  for  which  hand-mills  sufficed,  may  have 
Buffered  this  to  go  down.  The  other,  it  is  jirobable,  was  built  in  the  Isle 
of  Kent,  as  the  other  county  of  the  Prorince  was  called.  Planta^^enet, 
in  his  account  of  New  Albion,  1648,  mentions  a  mill  and  fort  on  Kent 
Isle,  "lately  pulled  down,  and,  on  accoimt  of  war  with  all  the  ludiaos 
near  it,  not  worth  the  keeping." 

Maryland  passed  several  juilicious  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  industry 
and  mantifnotnrcs  at  an  early  period.  One  of  these,  in  1681,  aimed, 
among  other  things,  to  promote  tillage  and  raising  of  provisions  for  ex- 
portation. It  was  not  until  1729  that  the  site  was  h'ld  out  for  the 
present  city  of  Baltimore,  now  one  of  the  largest  flonr  markets  in  the 
world.  It  vra?  late  in  the  Provincial  period,  before  the  place  entered  upon 
its  career  of  rapid  growth.  IJow  early  mills  borrnn  to  be  erecte  l  on  the 
Fatapsco,  Jones's  Falls,  and  neighboring  mill  streams,  so  rich  in  water- 
power, — we  are  unable  to  say.  About  tbf  earliVst,  however,  was  one 
erected  in  1711,  by  Jonathan  Hanson,  millwright,  on  a  mill-seat  pur- 
chased of  Mr.  Carrol,  and  of  which  the  ruins  were  visible  in  1824,  at  thtt 
intersection  of  Halliday  and  Baltimore  streets. 

The  Maryland  Legislature,  about  the  year  1748,  inndo  grants  of  land 
to  those  who  would  erect  water-mills,  in  order  to  encourage  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  for  exportation.  Many  of  the  arts  were  carried  into 
Maryland  by  people  from  the  more  northern  Provioces,  particuiarij  from 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1762,  William  Moore,  a  native  of  Ireland,  removed  from  the  Bran- 
dywine  Mills,  in  Delaware,  to  Baltimore,  where  he  purchased  mill  property 
of  Edward  Fell   The  upper  miU-seaU  be  aold  to  Joseph  £llicott»  and 

d«*ning.  grinding.  IjoTtln?,  cooUng,  etc.,  njillers.  thnt  the  whole  was  a  .«!r^t  of  "nMlIt 

while  the  owner  wu  at  work  in  the  hay-  <ro/>«."    JJowe't  Eminent  Mechanie: 

Md,r-«iidhavlaf  ffMilTfd  ftwm  hlnadt.  (l)  Tobacco  wm  ih»  •mrlj  eurrenojr  of 

toUed  •splauKtira  of  th«  mrtnl  «pMstlon%  lfwyl«ad»  and  lb«  qnMtity  wand,  In  th» 

V)  their  complete  appro?aI  and  conviction  text  woald  be  worth,  according  tO  (hi  friOM 

of  its  utilitj,  M  be  fluppoftcd,— what  wn-  l  is  ai  »  IaUt  p«rio<l^  about  $883* 
•orprifo  to  find  it  reported  to  neighborisg 
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Jobo  and  Hogh  Bargess,  of  Backs  Coanty,  Penn^lTaniAi  who  built  a 
tnlll  "opposite  tb«  rite  of  the  jtil''  Ten  yean  after,  Ellicott^  witb  two 
brothers,  John  and  Andrew,  bnilt  mills  on  the  Patapsco.  In  1769,  not- 
withstanding the  general  attention  to  tobaoeo,  there  were  ezported*from 
Baltimore,  45,868  tons  of  flour  and  bread.  Two  yearn  after,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly,  was  made  to  prevent  the  export  of  Flour,  StaTes,  and 
Shingles,  which  were  not  merchantable ;  and  to  regnlate  weights  and 
measures,  etc.  Jonathan  Hanson,  whose  father  had  erected  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  mills  on  the  Falls,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Floor, 
which  continued  tube  sold  by  weight  until  after  the  Revolution.  Tbesaln- 
tary  effect  of  such  ordinances  was  made  apparent  in  the  high  reputation 
of  Maryland  Flour,  which,  with  that  of  PennsylTania,  where  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  inspection  aiu]  r(uality,  commanded  better  prices 
in  the  southern  Provinces,  and  the  West  India  markets,  than  other  flour 
perhaps  scarcely  inferior. 

In  1787,  Oii?er  Evans  made  an  application  to  the  Assembly  of  Mary- 
land for  the  exdusiTe  right  of  using  his  improved  mill  machinery,  and 
also  his  steam  carriages,  all  of  ^vhirb  was  granted — although  the  last^ 
named  project  had  been  ri^ected  and  derided  in  the  Legislature  of  Penu> 
qrlvaoia  early  in  the  same  year.  The  mill  improvements  of  the  Patentee 
were,  not  long  after,  introduced  into  the  large  establishment  of  the  £Ui- 
cotts,  on  the  Patapsco.  The  saving  in  the  expense  of  attendance  alono 
thereby  effected  at  these  miUs^  where  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  bar* 
rels  of  flour  were  daily  made,  was  estimated  at  four  thousand  eight  hurt' 
dred  and  seventy-Jive  dollars  annually;  and  the  saving  mnde  by  the 
increased  manufuctnrc  was  at  least  fifty  cents  a  barrel,  a  gain  in  that 
department  of  thirty-two  thousand  Jive  himfJn'd  doUars. 

Some  important  improyeroents  in  mill  machinery  were  also  made  by 
Jame.<?  Rnrasey,  a  native  of  the  State,  about  the  year  1784. 

Frcdfrick  County,  aceording  to  Dr.  Morse,  in  1796  had  37  Grist-mills 
on  the  Monocacy  and  its  branches.  The  State  contained,  in  1810,  d$)8- 
IVheat-milis. 

7.  Virgin lA.— This  State  had  in  1649  fonr  "Wind-mills  and  flT«  Water- 
mills  for  corn,  beside  many  Horse-mills.  What  progreffi  was  made  in 
the  use  of  these  appliances  subsequently  we  bare  not  the  means  of  know- 
ing. Virginia  exported  to  the  sister  Colonies  at  an  early  period  con- 
siderable quantities  of  flour  and  grain.  Her  capacity  for  producing  grainy 
and  facilities  for  milling  operations,  were  among  the  best  in  the  country; 
although  the  former  were  impaired  by  a  defective  system  of  coltivation, 
and  the  Initer  too  much  neglected  for  other  pursuits.  The  operations  at 
Kichmond,  Petersburg,  and  other  places,  hare  since  shown  the  value  of 
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both  to  the  State.  Mr.  Jeffcraoo,  writing  to  M.  De  Warville,  August, 
I186,  observes,  "Virginia,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Nevr 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  abonnd  with  large  maunfactaring  mills  for  the 
exportation  of  floor." 

The  exports  from  Tirginia  for  ten  jean  preceding  the  War  were,  one 
year  with  another,  800,000  bashels  of  wheaA^  and  €00,000  bnahels  of 
Indian  com*  Petersbargb,  during  that  time,  made  aboat  S8«000  barrels 
of  floor  a&Biiallj ;  and  the  mills  in  the  neigbborbood  and  in  the  conntiy 
•places  fhrutsbed  for  sale  aboat  60,000  barrels  anonallj  at  that  plaee,  in 
addition  to  18,000  barrels  of  bread,  3,000'  barrels  of  Indian  meal,  and 
60,000  bosbels  of  wheati  and  S0,000  of  Indian  com. 

There  were  exported  flrom  Citj  Point,  in  1791,  10,090  barrels  of  floor; 
in  1^93,  28,877  barrels;  in  1794,  5,853  barrels. 

8.  NoETB  AiVD  South  Cabouita  and  Gboboia.— In  GsroUna  and 
Georgia  the  introdnction  of  mills  was  an  object  of  public  regard  at  an 
early  day,  as  indicated  hj  the  Act  of  Assemblj  passed  in  1691  for  the 
enconragcment  of  the  making  of  "engines  for  the  propagaiiug  the  staples 
of  the  Colony and  in  171S  for  the  bnilding  of  saw^mills  and  other  me- 
chanic engines.  Emigprants  from  New  England  also  introduced  these 
and  other  useful  improTcments  whereTer  thej  settled.  About  the  year 
1750,  a  Colony  of  Qoakers  firom  Ireland  settled  at  Camden,  8.  Q,,  and  * 
built  one  or  more  mills  on  Pine-tree  Creek.  Colonel  Kershaw,  from 
whom  the  county  is  named,  a  few  years  later  also  bnilt  mills  at  that  place, 
and  his  enterprise  encouraged  the  prodocUon  of  wheat  there,  which  bad 
not  been  nmch  attended  to  previonsly.  The  flour  made  at  the  place  did 
not  command  as  higb  a  price  as  that  made  horn  wheat  imported  from 
Northern  Provinces  to  Charleston.  The  defect  was  prolmbly  in  the 
mills.  It  was,  howcTcr,  shipped  to  the  West  Indies^  with  the  brand  of 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia ;  and  the  fraud,  if  detected,  was  not  com* 
plained  of,  as  the  quality  was  believed  to  be  substantially  eipial.  The 
RcTolntion,  In  which  Camden  hss  a  prominent  history,  put  an  end  to  the 
manufiictnre.  A  Mr.  Broome,  of  Col.  Lee's  caralry,  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  so  impressed  with  llie  adTantages  of  the  place  for  mills,  that 
he  retnmed  alter  the  peace,  and  erected  there  a  very  complete  set  of 
mills;  and  in  1801,  40,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  mannfhetured  at  three 
mills  within  a  mile  of  Camden.  This  success  led  to  the  erection  of  other 
merchant  mills  in  Lauren's  district  by  Thomas  Woodworth,  and  at  Green- 
Tille,  on  Beedy  River,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  The  cnltivation 
of  cottov  after  the  Revolution,  as  that  of  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  had  done  before,  diverted  attention  from  the  cultivation 
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of  wheat,  and  considerable  qaaDtities  of  floar  were  regularljr  received  from 

the  Northern  States. 

In  North  Carolina  there  were,  in  1T94,  three  excellent  Flour-mills  at 
Fayetteville  on  Cape  Fear  River,  from  which  flour  and  produce  were  sent 
down  to  Wihnin^^ton  in  boats  carrying  120  to  500  barrels  each.  The 
records  before  us  do  not  indicate  the  introduction  of  mills  or  the  extent 
of  their  employment  previously  in  that  Province  nor  in  Georgia,  la 
the  last-mentioned  State,  there  is  one  of  the  few  localities  in  the  Union, 
if  not  the  only  one,  that  furnishes  Burr  millstones,  identical,  in  compo- 
sition and  geological  position,  with  the  French  burr.s.  The  manufacture 
of  these  was  carried  on  about  fifty  years  ago  near  Philadelpbia,  bj  Oliver 
Evans,  and  extensively  at  the  present  time  ia  Savaonah. 

The  total  exports  of  breudstufl's  from  all  the  Colonies  in  1110  was,  of 
bread,  flour,  and  meal,  45,868  tons,  or  458,868  barrels,  valned  at  about 
$2,862,190.  The  wheat  exported  in  the  same  time  was  851,240  bushels, 
and  the  Indian  corn,  518,349.  This  amount  Lord  Sheffield,  after  the 
war,  doubted  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  exceed.  England,  up  to 
that  time,  had  usually  exported  grain,  yet  had  at  different  times  been 
forced  to  depend  on  supplies  from  the  Colonies  ;  and  her  West  India 
possessions  were  mainly  fed  from  this  country.  Hence,  in  the  traffic 
wilh  the  Islands,  this  branch  of  Coloiiial  industry  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one.  Of  the  value  of  the  Provinces  to  England,  in  this  ref^pect, 
Mr.  T'nrke,  in  his  speech  in  1174,  speaks  in  the  following  expressive 
imairery  : 

For  some  time  past,  the  Old  World  has  been  fed  from  the  New, 
The  scarcity  you  have  felt  would  have  been  a  desolating  famine,  if  this 
child  of  your  old  age,  with  a  true  filial  piety,  with  a  Roman  charity,  had 
not  put  the  full  breast  of  its  youthful  exuberance  to  the  mouth  of  its  ex- 
hausted parent." 

The  exports,  li  in  the  peace  of  1783  to  the  formation  of  the  present 

government,  cannot  be  known. 

The  total  export  of  flour  from  the  United  States  in  1191,  was  619,681 
barrels,  in  addition  to  over  one  million  bushels  of  wheat 

Among  the  early  improvements  wlui  li  this  class  of  machinery  received 
from  native  ingenuity,  the  most  imjiortant,  by  far,  werp  those  of  Oliver 
Evans,  already  alluded  to.  Few,  if  any,  capital  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  machinery  of  Flonr-mills  since  his  time,  althongh 
numerous  minorchangcs  in  the  manufacture  and  running  of  the  stones,  and 
in  the  bolting  apparatus,  have  been  patented  and  adopted, 

liis  machinery  is  now  in  almost  universal  use  in  the  extensive  mer- 
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chant-mina  of  this  conntry,  and  has  been  Torj  genenOj  tdopted  in 
Enropc,  and  particularly  in  Great  Britaio. 

These  iniproremeots,  which  were  completed  in  theory  about  the  year 
178S,  coosiat  of  the  elevator,  or  endless  cbaio,  with  backeta  to  raise  the 
floor  or  meal  to  any  required  height;  the  conveyor,  to  carry  the  grain 
or  meal  flrom  one  place  to  another ;  the  hopper'boy,  to  spread  or  gather 
the  grain  or  meal,  and  thus  to  dry  or  cool  it,  etc. ;  and  the  drill,  to  more 
the  grain  or  meal,  in  any  direction,  like  the  conveyor,  but  by  means  of 
rakes  instead  of  buckets ;  to  which  he  added,  originally,  the  kiln-dryer, 
to  dry  and  cool  the  meal  as  it  passed  through  the  elevator  and  hopper- 
boy.  The  apparatus,  now  variously  combined  according  to  circumstances 
by  flour  maoofactorers,  is  too  well  known  to  leqaire  particolar  de- 
scription. 

The  saving  effected  was  fully  one-half  in  the  labor  of  attendance,  and 
the  manufacture  was  better  accomplished,  with  an  increase  of  about  twenty- 
eight  pounds  of  flour  to  each  barrel,  above  the  old  method.  Yet,  it  is 
said,  his  brother  traveled  through  the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  "Virginia,  at  much  expense,  offering  the  improvements 
without  cost  to  the  first  in  each  coanty  who  would  adopt  them,  but  with 
little  success. 

The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  March,  1787,  gave  him  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  making  and  selling  thotn  within  the  Commonweulth,  rejecting 
at  the  same  time  his  propositions  for  making  steam-carriages,  with  which 
the  application  was  coupled,  as  too  visionary  to  be  patronized.  Maryland, 
the  same  year,  gave  him  like  privileges  for  both.  These  inventions  were 
one  of  the  three  objects  for  wliich  patents  were  granted  during  the  first 
year  that  the  present  Patent  Office  was  in  existence.  He  made  an  early 
application  of  his  improvements  in  steam-engines,  to  the  purposes  of  mill* 
work,  and  published  the  first  practical  work  on  the  subject  of  mill-con- 
struction, we  believe,  by  an  American  author.  Steam  was  early  applied 
by  him  to  mili-mauhiuery,  for  the  Tarious  purposes  of  sawing  wood  and 
stone,  manufacturing  fiour,  etc. 

Some  valuable  improvements  were  also  made  by  James  Eumsey,  ia 
the  mode  of  applyinc^  water  to  work  mills,  and  other  machinery,  by  which 
a  saving  of  power  was  eflected,  especially  for  undershot  wheels.  A  modi- 
fication of  the  principle  of  the  English-mill  of  Dr.  Barker,  by  which  it 
was  rendered  more  simple  and  less  expensive,  effected  a  considerable 
saving  in  that  respect.  IIo  received  exclusive  privileires  for  these  im- 
provements in  several  States,  as  well  as  for  the  application  of  steam  tj 
the  purpose  of  raising  water  for  mills  nnd  other  uses.  An  association  of 
infliu'iitial  persons,  oallod  the  Rumscian  Society,  of  which  Dr.  Franklin 
was  the  bead,  was  formed  in  Philadelphia,  to  promote  the  introduction 
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of  bis  mechanical  inrentions,  which  were  nunicroas.  In  the  third  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of  the  Americau  Philosophical  Society,  are  three  papers 
on  the  subject  of  water-mills,  by  W.  Waring,  having  relation  to  the  theory 
of  their  construction,  and  to  Barker's  Mill  as  improved  by  Rnmsey. 
Kumscj'S  own  work  on  Bteam,  as  applied  to  boats  aud  mili^,  appeared  ia 
1788. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  this  period  that  the  employment  of  steam,  as 
a  motive  agency  for  mill-work,  began  to  attract  attention  in  this  country  j 
and  both  the  inventors,  here  named,  in  connection  with  mills,  were  iden« 
tified  with  the  movement. 

A  letter  of  Mr.  JeflTerson  to  Charles  Thompson,  dated  London,  April 
22,  1786,  mentions  a  Tisit  to  the  London  steam-mills  of  the  celebrated 
Boulton,  the  partner  of  Watt,  in  which  eight  pair  of  stones  were  operated 
by  steam-power,  at  an  expense  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  coal  per  diem. 
It  appears,  the  proprietor,  who  twenty  years  before  had  constructed  a 
steam-engine  on  the  plan  of  Savery's,  for  his  extensive  hardware  works  near 
Birmingham,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  water-mill,  kept  the  machinery  of 
his  Flonr-mlUs  a  secret  Mr.  Jefferson  supposed  them  to  be  moved  by 
the  direct  agency  of  steam,  until  bis  visit  to  similar  establishments  at 
Nismes,  where  steam  was  only  applied  to  raise  water,  led  to  doubts  on  the 
subject,  which  he  had  not  then  been  able  to  clear  up.  It  hence  appears, 
that  steam  was  then  not  oonmonly  naed  in  Europe  as  a  direct  motive- 
power  in  flonr-milliL 

The  mills  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Professor  Fnirbaira,  had  been 
Httle  improved,  except  by  a  few  modlficatlona  effected  bj  Smcaton  end 
Bennfe,  nntil  a  coroparatifvly  recent  period.  The  most  important 
changes  were  fhoae  of  Bvane,  which  were  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  In  France,  and  on  the  Continent^  their  eonstmetlon  was 
quite  mde,  forty  years  ago»  and  many  arrangements  long  since  abandoned 
here^  are  still  in  nse  hi  many  parts  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTEB  TII. 

Til£  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  PEIMINQ  PRESS  IN  THE  COLONIES. 

It  has  been  remarked,  not  witliout  reason,  that  it  is  in  the  strong  reli- 
gious character  of  the  first  and  early  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  tli;u  wo 
find  the  chief  cause  of  the  efforts  they  made  to  promote  industry  and 
sobriety  throughout  the  community.  At  the  first  Court  of  Assistants 
held  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  on  board  the  Arabella,  at  Charlcs- 
town,  it  is  said  the  inquiry,  "  how  shaU  the  ministers  be  maintained,"  toolc 
precedence  of  all  otben.  An  order  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  their 
use,  and  the  appointment  of  their  salaries^  was  the  inauguration  of  the 
ardaons  nndertalcing. 

In  this  desire  to  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  order,  industry,  and 
prosperity  in  the  motires  and  sanctions  of  sonnd  religious  principle,  tho 
iahabitants  of  ICasaaehiuetts,  were  by  no  meam  the  only  exemplars.  As 
early  as  1611,  It  was  written  of  those  who,  in  that  year,  endeavored  to 
re-model  the  affain  of  Tirgfaiia^  that  "thdr  first  and  diielSBst  ears,  was 
showed  in  settling  laws,  dirlne  and  moral,  for  the  honor  and  service  of 
God.**  The  same  testimony  may  be  borne  to  the  religioas  chaneter  of 
many  of  the  early  and  later  emigrants  to  the  dilforent  Colonies.  Of  these^ 
in  many  cases,  it  was  no  less  tme  than  of  tho  Poritans  of  Massachusetts 
that»  in  seeking  a  home  in  America^ 

"They  sought  a  ISlth's  pore  shrine." 

Of  those  who  fled  from  persecntion,  at  different  times,  the  greater  number 
were  distingaished  alike  for  their  industry  and  economy,  and  for  tlicir 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  d^l  and  religions  freedom.  The  annals 
of  efOry  age  amply  prore  the  agency  of  religious  principle  in  promoting 
industry.  In  oar  own  eonntry,  tiie  relation  between  the  two  has  ever 
been  more  than  an  accidental  one.  As  an  element  in  the  industrial  pro- 
gress of  the  country,  its  infinence  was  very  early  apparent  in  many  of 
the  classes  who  hare  swelled  its  popnlatlon.  If  the  laws  by  which,  in 
some  cases,  they  endeavored  to  enforce  the  duties  of  good  citiEenship,  in 
conformity  with  their  own  views,  must  be  condemned  as  harsh,  or  oppres- 
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give,  the  motives  which  prompted  them  cannot,  perhaps,  be  so  easily 
impugued.  Happily,  however,  other  and  more  efficient  means  wero 
devised  of  promoting-  the  future  good  of  their  descendants,  and  through 
them,  of  perpetuating  the  principles  tliey  cherished.  Those  means  were 
more  in  accordance  with  the  enterprise  and  spirit  of  the  present  day,  than 
the  attempt  to  control,  by  letrislati  vc  enactmcats,  the  dictates  of  conscience 
or  the  tastes  and  caprice  of  individuals. 

It  will  ever  be  mentioned  as  the  fact  most  honorable  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  first  Colonists,  and  their  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  posterity, 
that,  among  their  earliest  cares,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  diffusion  of  Knowledge.  Eighteen  years  only  of  life  in  the 
wildernesf,  had  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrims  trod  the  rock  of  Plymouth, 
and  less  than  half  that  time  since  other  adventurers  had  settled  around 
lint  FilDt-  ^^tiy.  when,  in  1638,  permanent  provision  was  made  fur 

ivgTnm.  ^  college  at  Cambridge;  and  the  first  Frintiny  Prci^s,  in  what 
is  now  called  the  United  States,  was  established  at  the  same  place.  Thus 
early  were  established  the  School  and  the  Press,  which  have  ever  stood  in 
close  relationship  with  American  Art  and  Industry. 

Virginia  had,  indeed,  equally  early  in  her  history,  provided  for  a  college 
for  the  edacatiou  of  European  and  native  youth  ;  and  money  wa.>,  by  the 
King's  order,  liberally  contributed  for  timt  purpose  in  liondon,  some  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the  uon-wuiks  previously  spoken  of,  with  the 
view  of  deriving  thence  a  revenue  to  the  general  fund.  But  one  of  the 
most  fearful  massacres  recorded  in  our  annals,  put  an  end  to  all  the  plans 
of  the  Colonists.  The  cliaractcr  of  King  James,  who  took  much  interest 
in  the  eflfort,  however  assailed,  stands  in  creditable  contrast  to  that  of  Sir 
William  Berkeley,  who,  in  June  IGTI,  returned  thanks  to  God  that  there 
were  neither  free  schools  nor  Printing  in  the  Colony.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Effingham,  while  Governor  in  1683,  actually  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  Printing  Press,  in  "Virginia,  "on  any  occasion  whatever."  The  press 
erected  at  Cambridge,  in  1C38,  and  which  went  into  operation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  was  brought  frum  Eu^Uuid  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Glover,  who  had  engaged  in  England  a  Printer,  named  Daye,  to  conduct 
it  fur  him.  Mr.  Glover  died  on  the  passage  out,  but  the  press  was  set 
up  by  Daye,  at  Cambridge,  where,  in  January,  1630,  he  printed  the 
"Freeman's  Oath,"  which  was  the  first  issue  of  the  Colouial  Press. 

Of  Jos.  or  Jesse  Glover,  to  whose  instrumentality  the  country  owes  the 
introduction  of  the  press,  little  is  known  beyund  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
worthy  and  wealthy  non-conformist  minister,  and  that  he  was  the  princi- 
pal purchaser  and  owner  of  the  apparatus  and  stock  for  printing  and  book- 
selling, which  he  intended  to  carry  on  at  Cambridge.  The  enterprise, 
doubtless,  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  large  body  of  educated  miniBten 
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wad  laymen  in  Kew  England,  to  associate  with  their  school  at  Cambridge, 
— after  the  mmoer  of  the  aairersities  of  Europe, — ^tbe  auxiliarj  labors 
of  the  Freaa.  The  other  names  mentioned  as  patrons  of  the  Cambridge 
press  are  those  of  Major  Thomas  Clark,  Captain  James  OU?er,  Captain 
Allen,  Mr.  Stoddard,  Mr.  Freake,  and  Mr.  Hues. 

The  first  product  of  Day's  press,  it  is  said,  exhibited  mnch  want  of 
skill  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  printer.    The  next  thing  printed 

Theflnt  Almanac  for  the  year  1639,  "by  William  Peirce 

Almanac.  Mariner."  The  compiler  of  this  pioneer  of  a  class  of  annuals 
that  fill  a  curious  chapter  in  literary  history,  and  now  far  ont-nnmber  all 
other  issues  of  the  American  press,  seems  deserving  of  a  passing  notice. 
He  was  called,  by  the  New  England  fathers,  "the  Palinnrus  of  our  Seas," 
having  repeatedly  crossed  the  Atlantic, — in  command  of  the  Ann  in  1623, 
and  afterward  of  tlie  Mayflower  and  the  Lyon,  and  by  his  nautical  skill, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  peopling  of  these  shores.  He  subsequently 
engaged  in  the  opening  trade  to  the  West  Indin  Islands,  in  which  he  ac- 
quired  a  less  bonorablc  fame.  He  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Yirginia 
in  1633,  and  five  years  ufter  carried  off  captive  some  Pequot  Indians  to 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  sold  thcra,  and  brought  back  negro  slaves,  thus 
commencing  the  slave  traffic  in  that  quarter.  In  an  attempt  of  the  New 
England  people  to  settle  the  Isle  of  Providence, in  1641,  he  was  shot  by 
the  Spauiards,  and  died  within  an  hour.' 

In  1640,  "the  Psalms,  newly  turned  into  metre,"  which  had  jiisi  been 
translated  from  the  Hebrew,  with  close  fidelity  to  the  oritrinal,  hy  the 

Tbeiirrt  ^^^^  "'^^  Tic^.  Jolui  Eliot,  was  printed  by  Day,  at 

book.  Cnmbridge,  and  was  the  first  production  of  the  American  Press 
in  book  furin.  It  was  designed  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  prose  translation, 
by  Aiiisworth,  previously  in  use.  The  "  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  as  it  was 
called — the  first-fruits  of  that  abundant  harvest  of  pleasnrc  and  protit 
which  is  yearly  gathered  from  tliis-  field  of  American  industry — though 
possessed  of  little  merit  as  a  literary  composition,  was  somewhat  typical, 
in  its  extraordinary  success,  of  that  vast  demand  which  sustains  the  teem- 
ing fertility  in  book-making  and  printing  of  the  Anurican  Press.  It  is 
said  to  have  gone  through  no  less  than  seventy  editions,  in  about  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  years,  during  which  it  maintained  its  popularity  in 
England  and  Ainiri 'u.  The  fir^t  edition,  in  England,  was  printed  soon 
after  its  appearance  in  Ann  ilea,  and  the  last  in  1754.  In  1759,  the  last 
of  twenty-two  editions  appeared  in  Scotland.  The  original  American 
edition  was  a  crown  8vo.,  of  300  pages,  bound  in  parchment,  and  was  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  skill  of  the  printer.  He  is  supposed,  not  without 

(1)  Allea'a  Biog.  Diet 
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reason,  to  have  been  a  dcRcendant  of  John  Day,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
wealthy  of  early  Kii^'lish  typocrapliers,  the  original  publisher  of  Latimer's 
Sermons,  Fox'.s  Book  of  Marivrs,  ami  of  Steriihold  and  Hopkins'  Version 
of  the  Psalms.  The  latter  was  a  clergyman, — as  were  several  of  his 
brothers, — and  preached  for  Fox  at  Uyegate.  He  was  also  a  printer, 
and,  by  his  editions  of  the  IJible  and  other  books,  contributed  much  to 
the  spread  of  tiio  Ileforniation,  as  well  as  to  tlie  imjjrovement  of  the  art 
of  printing.  He  attempted,  among  other  things,  the  distinct  use  of 
J  and  t,  V  and  u,  in  typograjjhy.' 

Dr.  Watts  first  published  his  Hymns  in  1107,  and  the  Psalms  in  1719. 
lie  sent  specimens  of  them  to  Cotton  Mather,  init  they  were  not  reprinted 
ill  America  until  1T41,  when  Dr.  Franklin  jjublished  the  Hymns;  and 
the  Psalms  were  printed,  the  same  year,  in  Boston.  They  did  not  super- 
sedc  the  New  England  Psalms  till  after  the  Revolution. 

Stephen  Day's  deficiencies  as  a  compositor — indicated  by  his  errors  of 
punctuation  and  of  spelling-,  by  the  division  of  monosyllables,  by  a  h^jihcu  at 
the  end  of  lines,  and  similar  technical  blunders — have  led  to  the  presump- 
tion that,  thougli  probably  l)red  a  printer,  he  had  been  chiefly  accustomed 
to  press-work,  in  which  he  better  acquitted  liimself.  He  printed  a  number 
of  works,  including  an  almanac  yearly  j  but  Thomas  was  unable  to  hud 
more  than  about  a  dozen  of  the  books  printed  by  him,  none  of  which 
bave  his  imprint,  and  he  believes  it  never  appeared  in  one.  The  principal 
of  these  were  the  Psalms,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1647, 
and  the  Body  of  Libertys,  containing  one  hundred  lawB  of  the  Colonj, 
drawn  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  the  author  of  a  carious  book, 
entitled  "  The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Agawam.'*  The  Laws  were  printed  in 
1641,  and  a  second  edition  in  1648,  which  were  ordered  to  be  sold  in 
quires,  at  3s.  the  book. 

Day  was  superseded  in  the  management  of  the  Press,  in  1649,  by 
Samuel  Green,  who,  with  his  parents,  came  from  England  to  Cambridge, 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  with  Governor  Winthrop'a  Gompanj,  eight  years 
before  Day  arrived.  He  has  been  sometimes  called  the  first  printer  in 
North  America,  bat  was  onlniown  in  that  capacity  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  Day  commenced  printing.  The  General  Coort  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  October,  1641,  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  serrfeee  of 
Stephen  Day,  whom  they  nndoobtedly  regarded  as  the  American  Caxton, 

(1)  Aacf*  f^fi*phl«al  AatlqaltiM.^  apMi  lili  lonli^  whloh  lafbmw  u  HktA,  bar- 

AUiWc'f  Diet,  of  Authom,  Art  R.  Day.  ing  npont  bit  wnMh  in  priatilkg,— > 
John  Day  died  in  T.  nd  n,  in  1584.    The    God  with  gftjae  retomod  bis  wealth 


.  ,  Two  wiv(.!<  he  bad  purtiikers  of  hi*  f  m  i  .', 

•a»  of  ItaBfc  eminent  typographer,  may  b«  ,^^0^ 

atimiftbtiitd  hf  ft  portioa  «f  th*  loMriptfon  mora. 
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by  f^rantiiig  him  three  hundred  acres  of  hiiid,  as  "beiug  the  first  that  sett 
upon  priiitinp-  "  Ho  had  not  obtained  possession,  however,  in  1055, 
when  the  grant  was  con&rmed  to  him.  lie  died  ia  1668,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight. 

The  first  strictly  original  composition  published  in  New  England,  was 
a  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mrs.  Anne  Brudstreet,  the  wife  of  Simon  Brad- 
Tho  first  street,  afterward  Governor  of  Ma.ssachnsctts,  and  the  daughter 
Coroplld-  of  Thomas  Dudley,  who  came  out  as  Deputy-Governor,  in  1630, 
ia  the  same  ship  with  the  Greens.  It  was  pul)lished  in  1C40, 
and  re-printed  in  England,  where  it  was  quite  popular.  In  the  compo- 
sition and  printing  of  those  two  volumes,  and  of  Sandy's  version  of  Odd, 
the  first  book  written  in  America;  of  the  Golden  Fb-f'-(\  a  poem,  written 
about  the  same  tirno,  by  Dr.  George  Vaughan,  at  Newfoundland,  and  the 
Nova  Ancjlia,  the  first  classical  Latin  poem  descriptive  of  New  England, 
written  at  riymouth,  in  1623,  by  William  Morell,  of  Weymouth, — the 
American  helicon  jruve  early  promise  of  its  later  copiousnosg.  No  reason 
is  known  for  the  tranlVr  of  the  Press  to  the  charge  of  Green,  whose  first 
essays  exhibit  no  improvement  upon  the  work  of  Day.  From  th  ■  i:. ne- 
ral  similarity  in  faults  and  workmanship,  Thomas  supposes  lie  was  not  a 
printer  by  trade,  and  that  he  was  assisted  occasioimlly  by  Day.  It  seems 
pr 'bat  le,  however,  that  Ijfing  u  youth  whom  he  <  duf  ated,  he  may  have 
acquired  his  knowledge  and  style  from  Day  previous  to  his  undertaking 
its  control.  One  of  the  6r8t  works  i)rinted  by  him  was  the  Cambridge 
Platform,  which  was  badly  execated,  both  in  press  and  case-work.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Psalms,  revised  and  improved  by  President  Dunster 
and  Mr.  Lyon,  was  printed  in  1650,  which  beo&me  the  standard  edition 
of  the  work. 

In  1G54,  the  General  Court  made  an  order  for  the  regular  printing  of 
such  laws  as  were  ordered  to  be  publi<>hed,  in  imj  rr^^ious  of  from  500  to 
700  copies,  which  the  Secretary  was  to  pay  for  "  in  wheate  or  otherwise" 
at  the  rate  of  one  penny  a  sheet,  or  eight  shillings  a  hundred,  and  a  copy 
was  to  be  distributed  to  each  freeman  in  every  town. 

In  October,  1658,  Green  was  granted  by  the  Court,  for  his  encourage- 
ment, on  petition,  three  hundred  acres  of  land  "  where  it  is  to  be  found.* 
It  was  subsequently  laid  out  for  him  at  Haverhill. 

In  1653,  a  Catechism  in  the  Indian  language,  by  Mr.  Eliot,  was  printed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Corporation  in  England  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  IndiaiL:-  iti  New  England,  of  which  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle 
TkvMeond  president.    In  1055,  the  Corporation  sent  over  a  second 

ywj»jBib«  Press,  with  the  necessary  furniture  and  materials  for  further 
publications  of  the  saftie  kind.  In  1659,  a  version  of  the  Psalms, 
in  lUe  Indian  tongue,  was  printed  by  Green.  The  press  was  set  up  iu  the 
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same  baildin^  at  Cambridge  occupied  by  Mr.  Glover's  press — a  ?n1i?tfln- 
tial  brick  edifice,  erected  at  a  cost  of  between  £300  and  £4uu  ior  an 
Indian  college,  and  in  which  all  the  printing  in  the  Colonics  for  near 
forty  years  was  executed.  To  this  establishment,  fully  equipped  with 
the  necessary  apparatus,  was  added  by  the  Corporation,  in  IGfiO,  another 
printer.  Marmadnkc  Johnson,  of  LondoD,  with  better  artistic  qaaiifications 
than  his  predecessors. 

During  the  twenty  years  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  first  press 
was  set  up,  its  publications,  although  tlio  only  one  in  the  Colony,  had 
not  much  exceeded  an  aTcragei  in  books  and  pamphlets,  of  one  work 
annnally,  exclusive  of  Almanacs. 

The  sppond  press  was  design*  d  exclusively  for  printing  the  Bible  and 
other  b'Hjks  ill  tho  aboriginal  tongue.  It  was  to  assist  in  this  labor  that 
Johnson  was  beat  over.  This  was  so  considerable  an  undertaking  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  chief  personages  in  England,  and  rendered 
the  Harvard  Press  for  a  time  as  celebrated  as  those  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge in  England. 

In  1661,  the  New  Testament  was  issned.  In  1663,  the  entire  Old  and 
New  Testament,  with  the  New  England  Psalms  in  Indian  verse,  all 
translated  by  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  Minister  of  lloxljurv,  ii.t  i  the  dialect 
of  the  Nipmnck  or  Natick  Indians,  was  printed  in  quarto  with  marginal 
notes,  and  issued  with  the  joint  imprint  of  iSaniuel  Green  and  Marmaduke 
Johnson,  and  a  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.  The  work  had  been 
three  years  in  the  press,  having  been  mnch  retarded  by  the  irregularities 
of  Johnson,  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  his  employers  and  of 
trouble  to  himself.  In  the  execution  of  the  work,  Green  was  assisted  by 
an  Indian  whom  he  had  taken  as  an  apprentice  in  1050,  and  named 
James  Print-er.  His  father  and  two  brothers  were  principal  personages 
in  one  of  the  Indian  Churches;  uiui  he  luid  been  instructed  in  reading, 
writing,  and  English,  in  the  Indian  school  at  Cambridge.  lie  was  after- 
ward of  much  service  in  the  Indian  i)ublications,  and  was  employed  by 
Green  as  a  pressmau.  W  liile  the  second  edition  was  in  press,  in  1682, 
Eliot  wrote  Mr.  Boyle:  "We  have  but  one  man,  viz., the  Indian  printer, 
that  is  able  to  compose  the  Sheets  and  correct  the  Press  with  understand- 
intr."  In  1700,  an  edition  of  the  Psalter  was  issued,  with  the  imprint 
B.  Green  and  J.  Printer,  in  the  English  and  Indian  languages. 

The  earliest  api)lication  of  the  Book-binder's  art  in  tilis  country,  of 
which  we  have  seen  any  account,  was  upon  the  first  edition  of  this  first 
l}il)le  printed  in  British  America.  This  was  executed  by  John 
^midfattie  Ratliffc,  who  came  from  England  expressly  for  that  purpose. 

As  appears  by  a  letter  from  him  to  the  Commissioners  of  New 
England,  August  30th,  1664,  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  the  prioo 
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pud  him  for  bindiog,  and  statea  that  8«.  id,  or  8«.  6<l.  per  book  is  tho 
lowest  price  at  wliich  be  can  do  it  and  lire  comfortably.  One  Bible  was 
as  much  as  be  cotihl  do  in  a  day.  Oat  of  the  price  reoei?ed,  he  had  to 
sopplj  thread,  gloe,  pasteboard,  and  leather  clasps,  all  of  which  would 
cost  him  in  this  coontry  over  one  shilling.  He  had  to  pay  hers  eighteen 
shillings  for  what  he  could  boy  in  England  for  fonr,  "  Uiey  being  things 
not  formerly  moch  need  in  this  conntiy.'*^ 

The  preBS*work  on  a  portion  of  the  above  was  charged  as  follows : 
Sheets  of  the  Old  Testament,  ezecated  by  Green  alone^  £3  10s.  per 
sheet ;  with  Johnson's  assistance,  at  £2  10s.  per  sheet  Title  sheet.  £1 ; 
Indian  Psalmii,  £8  per  sheet ;  Baxter's  Call,  £2  10s. ;  Indian  Psalter,  £1 
per  sheet  The  paper,  which  was  fine  Post^  was  charged  at  6s.  per 
ream.  Thomas  thus  sums  op  the  expense  of  this  enterprise,  of  which  the 
practical  details  may  serve  for  comparison  between  present  rates  and 
those  of  two  hundred  years  ago. 

"I  "hare  mad©  acalrulation  from  llie  (lornmcTit!*  T  hare  seen,  and  fin.l  tbe 
whole  expen«*>  ntteuding  the  carrriug  through  the  Press  ]0<)0  oopi»'s  of  the 
Bible ;  500  additioual  copies  of  the  New  Testament ;  an  edition  of  Baxter's 
Call  to  the  Unoonverted ;  an  edition  of  the  Psalter,  and  two  editions  of  Kliot's 
GftieoliisiB,  ell  in  the  Indian  langnage,  inoloding  the  oost  of  the  types  for 
printing  the  Bihlo  and  the  binding  a  part  of  them,  and  ako  the  binding  of  a 
part  of  Baxter's  Call  and  the  Psalter,  amounted  to  a  fraetion  more  than  £1200 
sterling.*" 

Ou  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  Corporation  presented  the  priatiog 
materials  to  the  College,  and  they  were  afterward  used  by  Green  under 
its  direction.  They  were  valued  at  the  low  price  of  eighty  pounds.  A 
second  edition  of  two  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  rerised  by  Mr.  Eiiot 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Cotton,  was  printed  in  1685  by  Green.  It  was  six  years 
in  the  Press,  though  less  expensiTC  than  the  former  one.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  Eliot  to  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  in  1685,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of 
nine  hundred  pounds,  in  three  payments,  for  carrying  it  through  the 
Press.'    Mr,  Eliot  gave  a  part  of  his  salary  toward  the  expense  of 

(1)  N.  T.  Hist  Mng.  for  Aug.,  1859.  Wcrkv  TsSTAnsmr."    Aieopies  of  either 

(8)  XboaMW*  Historj  of  PniitiBg»  i«i48|  edition  of  thi«  cnrly  ppcdmcQ  of  book-mak- 

245.  iog  are  now  extremely  raro,  tb*  following 

(3)  The  title  of  thia  "  typographical  euri-  extraota  from  m  revieir  of  the  work,  which 

Oflly,"  u  it  moat  nmredly  ii^  of  wbidi  ftw  appeand  a  few  yaam  ago  in  the  Boitm 

copies  DOW  exist,  allliuugh  s  ntm  adltioik  l^nteript,  may  not  be  unacceptable.  Tkt 

with  notes  1  y  Pi  f  r  5^.  Diipnn''<>T\n,  rtk!  nn  one  de?cribccl  is  tho  edition  of  16S5. 

introdaolion  by  J.  Pickering,  wa«  published  "  The  ancient  book  is  in  quarto  form, 

la  Boaloa  ia  oataTO,  in  18SS»  ia  at  fbllowa :  rovgh  and  maty  with  old  age,  and  hallowed 

"  W«DB«etiip«wate0iwa  UP^BIBLUM  OOD  bij  old  MtooiattoM. 

XaiManrt  NouoHS  Tmtamuit  Kah  Wonk  *'Tho  taafuafe  In  wlitob  11  if  wiittn  to 
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printing;  it,  and  generously  remiitcd  another  portion  ia  behalf  of  Mr. 
C'»tton,  who  assisted  him  in  its  revision. 

Mr.  Fliol's  raissiouary  labors  among  the  Indians  commcDced  ertrly 
as  October,  1646,  partly  in  consequence  of  an  Act  of  the  General  C')urt 
of  Massachasetts  for  encooratrin  j-  tlic  propagation  of  the  (Jospei  among 
that  people,  of  whom  there  wcie  betweeu  twenty  and  thirty  difTtTent 
nations  in  New  England.  His  efforts  to  instruct  them,  and  to  encourage 
industry  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  among  a  savage  people,  were  at- 
tended with  remarkable  snccess.  Their  progress  in  husbandry  and  the 
mechanical  arts  was  such  that  several  towns  were  built  by  them;  the 
women  had  learned  to  spin,  and  to  engage  in  other  domestic  art^  ;  and 
several  laws  aud  municipal  regidations,  framed  for  them,  were  early 
adopted,  and  courts  of  judicature  established  and  o))eyed  with  exemplary 
submission.  Schools  and  churches  were  formed,  and  well  attended  ;  and 
considerable  attainments  wore  made  by  some  in  English,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  iu  which  they  afterward  became 
instructors.  In  1672,  Eliot  printed  1000  copies  of  a  logic  primer,  and 
prepared  little  systems  of  all  the  liberal  arts  for  their  use.  There  were, 
iu  168Y,  six  churches  of  baptized  Indians,  eighteen  assemblies  of  catechu- 
mens professing  Christianity,  and  twenty-four  native  preachers.  The 


dead — entirely  ilt^-.i'l  ;  no  man  living  OW 
either  read  it  ur  speak  iU 

<*Tbi»  BibU  wm  printed  in  19M.  The 
qvmiity  of  the  pi^Mr  it  poor  •aoash,  Md 
the  tjrpelt  «0«T«BaDd  ODsightly;  that  of 
the  tiile-page  seems  in  part  to  hare  boon 
eot  with  A  p«Qknife  for  the  ooeuion.  It  is 
iMMttd  in  aheep,  widi  hmrj  libi  vpen  tho 

iNMk. 

"The  'illurainationB*  at  the  lipgluning 
•re  extrcmolj  rude;  sad  the  linoa  are  bent 
and  broken.  *  *  * 

^Tfao  kiifeat  wofil  whteh  I  u»  ted  in 
llib  BiUt  la  in  Mark  i.  40  :  '  Watteppesitt. 
i])(<^^ii<:4iinnno<n-f>htunkqaohy'  and  itgulfiet 
'koeeliog  down  to  him.' 

"In  tnmilatiBg  JttdfM  t.  28— 'At 
■Athor  of  Slaoia  looked  ovt  al  a  window 
and  cried  through  the  lattict' — ho  a?ketl  the 
Indiiin*  fi->T  thr  wor'l  '  Ifitt'-'f','  rtri'l  fuund, 
when  h\B  translauoQ  was  cumplcicd,  that  he 
had  writton» '  and  eried  timngh  tbo  mt-pM/ 
that  being  dM  onl J  objeet  which  the  natirea 
knew,  a«  corresponding  witk  the  otijeel  Mr. 
£Iiot  described  to  tbem. 

"The  Paalme  are  traoalated  Into  thai 


form  of  Ter*c  w/iidi  formed  in  our  Ijrmn- 
boolu  '  common  metre and  nothing  can  be 
more  dnniaj  and  nnooath  than  the  atrue- 
tareof  therhjnei.  Stemkold  and  Hopklaa 

even  may  be  read  with  ezquieito  plcaaoi* 
ftflff  ptTti*ing  ft  few  stnnzns  like  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  from  tho  19th  i'iialm — *  The 
hesvena  deelato  the  glurj  of  Ood,  Ao*:* 

"'1*  Kofnk  kakootonmhteaanoo 
God  wniiobMnoMik 

llamahcbekr^uk  wunnaktahkOB 

Wutannkau^nonk 

Hohsokoeu  kcsnkodtash 

Kuttoo  waanUviQonk 
Kail  hokeekoo  nnkonaak 

Keketookoa  wakteanoak."* 

Dr.  Matker  ttates  that  t)ie  entire  tnuiala- 

tion  wn-  written  with  >>»it  nno  pen 

The  first  American  edition  of  the  English 
Bible  waa  published  in  1782,  nearix  one 
bnndred  and  twenty  jean  alter  tiio  Aral 
ap}>caran«0  of  Eliot's.  Sower's  German 
BiIjIo  rnme  oat  eighty  years  after  Eliot'?, 
and  nearly  forty  yean  before  the  Eogliah 
reprint. 
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knowledge  of  this  work  was  early  broagbt  to  tbe  notice  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  the  subject  was  referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  Planta- 
tions, who  were  directed  to  prepare  and  report  an  Ordinance  "  for  the 
encoaragement  and  advancement  of  learning  and  piety  in  New  England. 
The  Act  providing  for  tbe  formation  of  a  Corporate  Society  and  poneral 
contributions  to  the  object,  was,  with  the  liberality  which  tliat  body  lias 
ever  shown  in  matters  of  benevolence,  passed  in  July,  1C49.  The  Uni- 
versities of  the  Kingdom,  and  many  of  its  most  eminent  men,  no  less 
strongly  recommended  the  work.  TTad  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
native  race  been  equally  regarded  by  all  who  settled  npon  their  heritage, 
many  of  the  horror;^  of  Indian  warfare  and  Indian  degradation  had  never 
been  recorded  upon  the  pages  of  American  history. 

The  zealous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  John  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  the 
natives  for  over  forty  years,  justly  entitle  him  to  the  api)ellntirin  civon  by 
his  cotemporaries,  but  earnestly  di«^f]nimed  by  himself,  of  tlic  "Indian 
Evangelist."  Hi'^  trnnsktion  nnd  <  ;ri  ii];ition  of  the  Bible,  and  other 
works,  is  alone  sufficient  to  unite  tlie  grtn  ral  voice  in  the  emphatic  decla- 
ration  of  one,  who  is  himself  a  conspicuous  example  of  disinterested  labor, 
that  Eliot,  was  "the  Apostle — and  truly,  I  know  not  who,  since  Peter  and 
Paul,  better  deserves  that  name."'  Mr.  Eliot  died  in  1690,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  Johnson,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  Bible,  was  dismissed,  but  was  allowed  to  retain,  at  their  original  co^t, 
the  lout  of  types  which  was  sent  out  with  him.  With  these,  he  printed 
several  works  on  bis  own  account,  of  which  Thomas  was  able  to  identify, 
about  ten,  the  latest  dated  in  IG74.    Tie  died  the  following  year. 

Green  continued  printing  to  an  advanced  age,  and  died  in  1702,  aged 
eighty-seven.  He  was  much  esteemed  in  Cambridge,  where  he  held 
several  civic  and  military  offices.  There  was  no  Printing  done  at  Cam- 
bridge, for  a  long  time  after  bis  death.  He  had  nineteen  children,  and 
his  descendants  were  printers,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  over  a 
centnry  after  his  decease.  Thomas  was  able  to  collect  a  list  of  nearly  one 
hundred  books  printed  by  him  in  tbe  fifty  years  he  conducted  the  Cam- 
bridge Press,  including  those  issued  in  connection  with  Johnson,  and  for 
a  short  time  in  partnership  with  his  son. 

But  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  jealous  of  allowing  too  much 
liberty  to  an  instrument  of  so  much  power  as  the  Press,  or  modeling  its 
Legislation  upon  that  of  England,  appointed  in  1662,  two  licensers  to 
watch  its  operations,  and  determine  what  works  it  would  l)e  safe 

71r>t  Con- 

•or*  of  the    to  print.    One  or  two  religious  publications — a  class  which 
chiefly  occupied  tbe  press  for  many  years — were  issued  that 


(1)  Hon.  B.  Ewntt't  Oration  at  DonbMtw,  Mui»,  Jnly  4»  I8M. 
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year ;  and  being  deemed  by  some  of  heretical  tendency,  probably  gave  rise 
to  the  order  of  the  Court.  It  was  repealed,  however,  in  May  of  thp  fol- 
lowing year.  The  first  licensers  were  Daniel  Goukin,  and  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Mitchell.  In  October,  1664,  on  account  of  the  polemical  freedom 
which  the  press  exhibited,  the  Court  again  made  an  order,  that  "for  the 
preventing  of  irregularities  and  abuse  to  the  authority  of  this  county,  by 
the  Printing  Fresse,"  there  should  no  Printing  Press  be  allowed  in  any 
town  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  in  Cambritlge  ;  and,  that  no  person  should 
prfsume  to  )>rint  anything  without  a  license  from  the  Court,  under  the 
hand  of  its  appointed  ofBcers.  T!ie  penalty  was  the  forfeiture  of  the  press, 
and  of  the  privilege  of  printing  within  the  jurisdiction  in  future. 

The  licensers  having  permitted  the  Priutiug  of  the  "  Do  JmUafione 
Chriati,''^  by  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  Court,  more  vigilant  than  discrimi- 
nating,  in  1668,  ordered  the  Censors  to  make  a  fuller  revisal  of  the  work, 
and  the  press  to  stop  in  the  mean  time.  More  or  less  surveillance  and 
interference  with  the  operations  of  the  press,  conUDaed  to  be  exercised 
until  after  the  Revolution. 

The  first  law  securing  the  benefit  of  copyrifrht,  in  thi.s  country,  was 
enacted  in  1C72,  when  the  (jieueral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  to 
John  Usher,  a  wealthy  Bookseller,  of  lioston,  the  privilege  of  publishing 
FtntCopy-  accoont,  a  revised  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the 

TffhtAoL  Colony.'  The  right  was  secured  by  two  orders  of  the  Court, 
granted  on  petition  of  Usher;  the  first,  made  in  May,  1672,  which  decreed 
that  no  printer  should  ])rint  or  sell  any  more  copies  than  were  agreed 
upon,  and  paid  for  by  the  owner;  and  the  second,  enacted  in  May,  1673, 
secured  to  Usher,  the  copyright  for  seven  years.  Hezekiah  Usher,  pre- 
viously mentioned  as  the  agent  of  the  Corporation,  whose  Indian  publi- 
cations he  superintended,  had  been  a  bookseller  in  Boston,  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  iu  British  America,  in 
that  business.  Several  of  Green's  works  were  printed  for  him.  One  of  the 
earliest  ofthe.se  was  an  edition  of  the  Psalms,  which  Isaiah  Thomas,  who 
owned  a  copy,  believed,  from  its  superior  typography,  to  have  been  printed 
after  the  an  ivul  of  Johnson,  and  about  the  year  1GG4,  or  "(15.  it  was 
printed  on  a  liaini-some-faced  non))areil  type;  and,  he  says,  is  the  only 
specimen  of  a  book  printed,  either  at  Cambridge  or  Boston,  in  that  type, 
previous  to  the  K evolution.  Even  brevier  types  were  seldom  used  by  the 
pi  iiiUrs  of  Boston,  previous  to  1760. 

It  was  during  the  same  year,  that  Usher's  edition  of  the  laws  was 
printed,  that  those  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  issued  from  the  same  press, 

ft)  The  fir:^t  copyright  law  enacted  ia  act  expired,  in  1694,  aaibort  defended  tbeir 

BnglAQd  w«a  bj  8  Aooe,  e.  19,  which  s«-  rights  by  actiona  at  oommon  law,  aa  they 

tmA  lo  Nihm  lilt  tt(U  ta  litonny  pro*  •onUinMd  to  do  aftor  tbo  oxplrotloii  of  Iho 

p«rli7  for  foartooii  7«0M*  Aflor  tho  lioouiag  ooiiTriflkt. 
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The  following  jw,  tho  General  LnwB  of  Conneeticnt,  ]imioQily  exiating 
only  in  mAnnscript,  and  poblidy  read  from  time  to  time  in  the  several 
townSk  were  printed  at  Cambridge.  This  first  code  was  eompiled  bj 
Roger  Lndlow,  and  a  copy  was  snpplied  hj  order  of  the  Assemblj,  to 
each  familj  in  the  twentj-fonr  towns  in  the  Colony. 

Abont  Uie  year  16t4,  John  Foster,  a  gradoate  of  Harrard,  received 
permission  to  establish  a  second  press  at  Boston.  The  same  year,  the 
General  Court  added  to  the  former  licensers,  two  additional  ones.  These 
were  Increase  Mather,  and  Thomas  Thacher,  both  learned  divines.  The 
latter  wrote  and  published  in  16TT,  a  treatise  on  smallpox  and  measles, 
the  first  medical  work  published  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in 
America. 

The  first  book  known  to  have  been  printed  in  Boston,  was  issued  by 
Foster,  in  1616.  He  also  calculated  and  printed  Almanacs,  and  a  few 
other  small  works.  Sewall  succeeded  him  in  1681.  The  printtog  was 
executed  for  him  by  James  Glen,  and  Samuel  Green,  a  son  of  the  Cam- 
bridge pmiter.  He  was  a  book-seller,  and  a  magistrate,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  highest  judicial  offices  in  the  Colony. 

About  this  period,  controversy  ran  high  in  England,  respecting  the 
Succession.  The  press  which  had  formerly  been  controlled  by  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber,  was  on  its  removal  from  that  jurisdiction  by  the  Long 
Parliament  placed,  contrary  to  the  pleadings  of  Milton  for  its  freedom, 
under  a  board  of  censors,  from  whose  guardianship  it  was,  for  a  short 
time,  emancipated  in  1679.  The  Provincial  Governors,  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty — or  were  enjoined  to  control  its  freedom  in  the  Colonies*  Sir  Wil- 
liam Berkeley,  the  Governor  of  Yirgiuta,  in  1671,  in  his  answers  to  inqui* 
ries  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  Colonies,  says,  *'  I  thank  God  wo 
have  no  free  schools,  or  printing;  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these 
hundred  years.  For  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  here^  and 
sects,  and  printing  has  divulged  them,  and  libels  against  the  heat  Govorn- 
meni  God  defend  us  from  both."'  Governor  Boogan,  of  Kew  York, 
on  the  renewal  of  his  commission  the  same  year,  was  instmcted  "  to  allow 
no  Printing  Press."  The  independent  spirit  manifested  I  v  ti  e  Colonies 
at  this  time,  according  to  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  formed  that  year  in  London,  caused  some  fears  that  th^ 
would  "tweak  from  their  allegiance  altogether."  Berkeley's  successor, in 
1683,  was  instructed  to  prohibit  the  erection  of  a  preaa  in  that  Colony. 
James  the  Second,  soon  after  came  to  the  throne,  and  continued  those 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  which  produced  serious 
troubles  in  Engknd  and  America.   While  he  was  engaged  in  prostrating 

(1)  Ghatner't  PoUkUia  AdbaIi,  Q,  m 
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the  boroQgh  immunities  in  England,  his  Conrts  were  busy  in  VBcating  the 
charters  of  his  Colonial  subjects.  His  agents  in  America,  were  equally 
indastrioQS,  in  arbitrarilj  levying  imposts,  ezeeating  writs  of  quo  icarranto, 
and  controII'iDg  the  fireedom  of  ezpression  through  the  press.  Andros 
arrived  in  1686,  with  authority  to  prohibit  Printing.  But  before  bis 
arrtral,  Kandolph,  the  Collector  of  Castoms,  either  with  or  withont  an* 
thority,  had  interdicted  the  Printing  of  aa  Almanac  at  Boston,  without 
bis  permission. 

Tlie  only  other  person  who  carried  on  Printing  at  Boston,  previous  to 
the  establishment  of  the  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  1686,  was  Richard  Pierce,  who  commenced  about  1684.    He  is 

^  chiefly  entitled  to  notice  as  the  printer  of  the  first  newspaper 
Ani.rican  shcct  cvcr  publishcd  iu  the  New  World.  It  was  started  at 
Boston,  in  1690,  and  was  sopprossed  by  the  Legislature,  because, 
it  was  allejred,  "it  c-.vr.r  out  rontrnry  to  Law,  and  contained  reflections 
of  a  very  high  nature."  Tiie  first  number  of  this  sheet,  and  the  only  one 
known  to  exist,  was  rrccntly  found  in  the  Colonial  State  Paper  OlBcc  in 
Loudon,  bearing  the  following  date  and  iraiuint : — "Boston,  Thursday, 
September  25th,  1690,  Printed  by  K.  Pierce,  for  Benjamin  Harris,  at  the 
London  Coflee  House,  1690."  The  Publisher  promises  that  the  country 
"shall  be  furnished  once  a  moneth,  (or,  if  a  Glut  of  Occurrences  happen, 
o/lener)f  with  an  Account  of  such  considerable  things  as  have  occurred 
tmto  our  Notice;  to  give  a  iaithful  relation  of  all  such  things;  to  en< 
lighten  the  public  as  to  the  occurrentaof  Divine  Providence,"  the  circnm- 
stauccs  of  public  affairs  at  home  and  abroad  ;  to  attempt  the  curing,  or  at 
least  the  charming  of  the  spirit  of  lying,  then  prevalent ;  and  to  aid  io 
tracing  out  and  convicting  the  raisers  of  false  reports. 

It  gives  a  summary  of  current  events,  as  the  departure  of  about  2500 
troops,  and  32  sail  of  ships  for  Canada,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  the 
ravages  of  the  small  pox  and  of  a  malignant  fever  in  Boston.  It  informs 
us  that  a  fire  broke  out  between  the  Ifith  and  Hth,  which  destroyed 
several  houses;  and,  that  besiclo  the  loss  of  one  life,  the  "best  furnished 
Printing  Press  of  these  few  that  we  know  of  in  Avicricn,  was  lost ;  a 
loss  not  prp  -^'Titly  to  be  repaircrl."  It  pives  nn  account  of  the  cnpture  of 
St.  Ciiristopher  from  the  Freneli,  and  of  the  landing  of  Kincr  William  in 
Ireland,  with  140,000  foot  and  horse,  as  well  as  other  veritable  occur- 
rences in  Kurope  and  Auierira.  It  is,  to  all  intents  aud  purposes,  a 
2i'ew?p<rprr,  and,  as  such,  tlx'  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Thomas  appears  to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  att(  ni])t  to  start  a 
neusitaper.  He  mentions  Pierce  as  the  fifth  printer  in  Boston,  several 
of  whose  books,  ])rinted  for  booksellers  and  on  his  own  account,  he  had 
aeen— the  earliest  dated  ia  1684,  and  the  latest  1690.    He  supposes  him 
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to  have  been  from  London,  where  there  waa  a  printer  of  thnt  name  ia 
1679.  Harris^  at  the  date  of  the  above  publication,  kept  a  book-store 
"at  the  London  coffee-honse  in  King's  street,  but  removed  two  or  three 
years  after  to  Corohill,  where  he  engaged  in  printing,  chiefly  for  book- 
sellers. He  had  a  commission  from  Governor  Pbips,  in  1692,  to  print 
the  Laws.  lie  was  from  London,  where  he  had  been  a  printer  and  book- 
seller, and,  as  Dunton,  the  eccentric  English  bookseller,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  Boston,  states,  had,  as  "  a  brisk  asserter  of  English  liberties,"  in- 
enrred  by  his  publications  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities  in  such  a 
form  as  to  induce  him  to  travel  to  New  England,  "  where  he  followed 
Bookselling,  and  then  Coffee-selling,  and  then  Printing,  but  continued 
Ben.  Harris  still,  and  is  now  both  bookseller  and  printer  in  Qrace  Cbarch 
street,  as  we  6nd  by  his  London  Post ;  so  that  his  conversation  is  general 
(but  never  impertinent),  and  his  Wit  pliable  to  all  inventions."  Dunton 
adds  that,  in  traveling  with  him,  he  found  him  to  be  the  most  ingenious 
end  innocent  companion  he  ever  met  with.'  ITfirris's  inventions  appear 
not  to  hftve  been  Knfficicntly  pliable,  nor  his  innocence,  in  publication 
at  leasts  so  great  as  to  satisfy  the  aatborities  on  either  side  of  the 
water. 

Bartholomew  Groon,  anotlicr  son  of  tlie  Cambridge  printer,  commenced 
in  Boston  in  1690,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Samnel,  who,  as  well  as 
his  wife,  an  active  assistant  in  his  business  aflTair.'^,  and  a  person  greatly 
eulogized  by  Dunton,  died  in  the  small-pox  ejiideniic  of  that  year.  B. 
Green  was  for  about  forty  years  printer  for  the  Government  and  the  lead- 
ing publisher  in  Boston.  He  was  at  first  assisted  by  John  Allen,  another 
London  printer,  who  commenced  about  the  same  time,  and  in  1707  es- 
tablished  an  independent  business. 

In  April,  1704,  Green  commenced  the  printini^  f  The  Boston  News- 
JLeUer,  the  first  successful  attempt  to  eFtnl»lish  a  periodical  in  the  Colo- 
Fimtiiae-  printed  weekly,  and  published  "by  authority" 

for  John  Campbell,  Postmaster,  who  was  the  proprietor.  It 
Kewipmper.  V)ecame  the  property  of  Green  eighteen  years  after,  during  fifteen 
of  which  it  was  the  only  one  in  the  Colonie.s.  From  1T07  to  1711  it 
was  printed  by  Allen,  whoso  premises  being  then  burned  in  the  great  fire, 
it  was  again  printed  by  Green.  The  publication  continued  in  the  family 
of  Green  until  the  year  17C6.  The  contents  of  the  first  number,  covering 
three  pages  of  pot  folio,  were  extremely  meagre,  and  it  contained  but 
one  advertisement,  which  was  that  of  the  proprietor. 

Indeed,  the  ^eiospopur,  although  it  was  then  bj  no  means  the  indis- 


(1)  Dantm'a  Lih  uA  Bmn^  ItMidoii»  1706;  Thomu'  HUtoiy  of  Printing,  L  262, 
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penttble  thing  it  now  is,  may  bo  consldored  a  legiUmate  offspring  of  the 
Colonial  mind  and  action  in  their  dae  ordar  of  deTelopment  It  seems 
to  be,  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  with  eveiy  people^  when  a  spreading 
popolation  and  a  snccession  of  stirring  oTonts  render  other  means  of  com- 
ronnicatton  too  slow  or  imperfect;  hence,  in  most  popnlons  and  ciriliied 
nations,  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  some  expedient  of  the  kind  has 
been  fonnd  to  ezirt.  The  Persians  had  their  scribes  for  copying  and 
their  posts  for  transmitting  the  knowledge  of  remarkable  occnrrences. 
The  Romans  dispatched  written  accounts  of  rictories  and  public  cTents 
to  distant  prorinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Chinese  have  bad  their  Qas- 
ettes,  from  the  earliest  times,  which  were  sent  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  country.  B?eo  the  analogue  to  the  Newspaper  was  fonnd  among 
the  aboriginal  Americans  in  their  charts,  and  the  picture-writings  by 
which  they  transmitted  information  of  a  great  battle  or  other  event ;  and 
of  which  Thomas,  the  able  historiographer  of  American  Printing,  has 
preserved  a  beautiful  specimen. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  in  our  own  age  and  country,  when  many  '*rna  to 
and  fro  in  the  earth,  and  knowledge  is  increased,"  when  population  is 
stretching  over  a  vast  continent,  and  every  day  is  big  with  events,  the 
Newspaper  has  become  a  first  requisite,  and  the  Printing-Press  travels 
beside  the  wagon  of  the  pioneer,  and  rests  only  on  the  vanguard  of  the 
army  of  emigrants,  that  it  may  send  back  intelligence  of  their  progress. 

The  parent  of  the  modern  Newspaper,  and  of  the  right  claimed  by 
many  governments  to  control  it,  is  found  in  the  Venetian  Guzctta,  a  gov- 
ernment sheet  sent  out  monthly  in  manuscript,  and  so  named  from  a  small 
coin  called  gazetta,  for  which  tiicy  were  sold.  "A  jealons  governmeut," 
says  Chalmers,  in  his  life  of  Koddiman,  "did  not  allow  a  printed  news- 
paper ;  and  the  Tcnetian  Gnzctta  continued,  long  after  the  invention  of 
pri'  t'lij:^^  to  the  elose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  to  our  own  days, 
to  l>e  distributed  in  manuscript"  In  the  Magliabecchian  Library  at  Flor- 
ence, are  thirty  volnmes  of  Venetian  Gazettes,  all  in  manuscript.  "  It 
may  gpratify  national  pride,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "to  be  told  that 
mankind  are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  the  prudence  of 
Burleigh  for  the  first  newspaper  in  England."  The  first  printed  ncws- 
papw  was  the  **  English  MtTcurie,"  printed  by  authority,  by  the  Queen's 
printer,  in  London,  on  the  23d  July,  1588.  It  was  intended  by  her  min- 
ister Burleigh  to  arouse  the  public  mind,  on  account  of  the  Spanish  Ar- 
mada then  thrpiitetiiri!:^  the  nation.  Although  several  papers,  still  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum,  appeared  during  the  year,  they  were  only 
extraordinary  gazettes,  and  were  not  regularly  published.  As  other 
nations  adopted  the  example,  they  retained  the  name  and  the  control  of 
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the  gazette^  as  governmeut  organs,  according  to  the  original  cnstora.* 
The  first  regular  newspaper  appeared  in  1622,  and  was,  we  believe, 
called  The  Wiekly  CouranL  "  Wheu,"  says  llunt,  "the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  drawing  to  a  close ;  when  Ben  .Tonson  was  poet-laureate; 
and  the  personal  friends  of  Shak«peare  were  lamenting  his  rceeul  death ; 
when  Cromwell  was  trading  as  a  brewer  at  Huntingdon  ;  when  Milton 
was  a  youth  of  sixteen,  just  trying  his  pen  at  Latin  verse;  and  Hampden 
a  quiet  country  gentleman  in  Buekinghamshire,  London  was  iirst  soli- 
cited to  patronize  its  first  news[)ai)er." 

The  great  events  in  Knglish  and  Colonial  history  then  transpiring;  the 
abdication  of  Jani<  s  and  the  i)roc-lttmation  of  his  successor;  the  ininri>on- 
ment  of  a  Uoyal  Governor  in  Boston;  the  rcbuuiption  of  the  Charters; 
tlie  invasion  of  Canada  l)y  the  people  of  New  England,  to  arrest  the 
growing  power  of  France  ;  and  other  exciting  events,  had  cuuscd  the  issue, 
as  early  as  of  a  "news  jducard  "  in  Boston,  and  the  reprint,  in  the 

following  year,  by  the  order  of  Governor  Fletcher  of  New  York,  of  a 
number  of  the  London  Gazette.  A  means  of  public  enlightenment  on 
those  momentoas  topics  was  an  imperious  necessity.' 

(1)  London  Miner,  yoL    198.  ttoa  of  iU«  tnln.  Dnring  tbo  gnat  liattU 

(3)  Tbo  following  pMsages  will  show  for-  of  Uio  Bsduloa  Bill,  many  noirtpnpert  woro 

cibty  the  conitition,  ns  to  froeitom  and  uotir-  suffered  to  Rppcnr— tlio  Protestant  Intelli- 

icy,  o!  tbe  Kogtieh  Precis  nt  this  <l:ito  ( I f>S3),  gooce,  the  Current  luUliigeoce,  the  Do. 

ftuJ  oxploio  the  8ourc«  of  iu  etiibarrasciuieut  moatio  Intollixenoe,  the  True  News,  the 

in  (ho  Colonlot.  London  Morenry.  Kono  of  tboao  woro  frab- 

"No  pnrt  or  the  Ia.i<l  which  tho  old  inaill  Utliod  oflener  than  twice  a  week.    X mo 

carried  out,"  .-ayf  Miicnuley,  "  wa?  more  im-  exceeded  in  sirx'  a  sinjilc  t-inall  loaf.  Tho 

portant  than  the  newa-Ielters.    lu         no-  qoantitj  of  uiiitter  which  one  of  tbeui  coo- 


thiog  liico  tho  London  daily  paper     our  tatnod  in  a  year,  wu  notmiwo  than  ie  often 

timo  oxittod  or  eoald  oxiit.  Ifoithor  the  fonndintwonnmlMnof  tbo^Tlnoi.''  Affear 

necessary  capital  nor  tho  necessary  skill  was  the  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  it  was  no  longer 

to  b»>  i\nin<\.    Proeitom.  t<Mi,  was  wanting—  neceflpnry  for  the  King  to  be  epan'n?  in  the 

a  waul  »9  fatal  a»  that  uf  either  capital  or  use  of  that  which  all  his  Judges  had  pro- 

•kilL  Tbo  Pteai  wh  Bot»  indoodp  a*  thai  aoaaeed  lo  bo  hie  aadovblid  pteiagatiTai 

moment  nndor  a  general  oenBonUp.  Tho  At  tho  eloeo  of  hii  reign,  no  aowepaper  was 

Licensing  Act,  which  had  been  passed  since  suffered  to  appear  wilbont  hlf  allowunce, 

(he  Restoration,  had  expired  in  1679.    Any  nnd  his  allowance  was  givcu  exclosirely  to 

person  might  therefore  print,  at  his  own  the  *  London  Gasette.'    .    .     But  neither 

M,  a  biatory,  a  aomoni  or  a  poem,  without  the  *  Oaietto'  nor  any  snpplomentaiy  biond- 

tiio  prevloaa  approbaUon  of  any  public  offi-  side  printed  by  anthori^,  orer  oontainod 

eer;  bat  tho  jndRPxwcre  nnnnimously  of  the  any  intelli><.  nco  which  it  did  not  suit  the 

opioioQ  that  this  liberty  did  not  extend  to  Court  to  publish.    The  most  Ttnpnrtant  Par- 

gasettes,  and  that,  by  the  Common  Law  of  liamentary   debau;^,  the  most  imporunt 

Baglaad,  no  men,  not  aathorisod  by  the  State  triele  reeorded  In  oar  btatoiy 


Crown,  had  a  right  to  publish  political  psdscd  ov<  r  in  peribottllenoe.    In  the  OOpl- 

news.    While  the  Whig  pnrty  was  still  for-  tnl.  tho  t  <,tT.  .  -hiin^ies  pnppli.  rl  in  some  mpns- 

midable,  the  Ooveniment  thought  it  expo-  ure  tho  place  of  a  journal.    Thither  tbo 

dioDt  ooentionally  to  oonaiva  at  the  viola-  Londoners  flocked,  as  the  Athenians  of  old 
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NotwithstAiiding  the  rettrainto  upon  its  freedom,  some  of  which  were 
not  of  iong  coDtinaaoce,  the  pnMes  in  Massachusetts  continued  to  be 
fully  occupied,  and  many  manuscripts  were  sent  to  England  for  publica* 
tion,  including  the  Magnolia  of  Dr.  Mather,  and  other  works  of  consider- 
able size.  But,  while  schools  and  the  press,  their  great  educational  ally, 
were  deprecated  in  the  South,  and  printing  was  prohibited,  or  jealously 
watched  in  the  North,  both  fonnd  a  welcome  reception  in  the  newColoDJ 
which  Peitn  wa?  founding,'  on  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware. 

"  Within  f'jur  years  fruni  the  time  that  uur  ancestors  landed  in  the  wil- 
derness, a  PrintiuL'^  Press  was  at  work  in  Philadelphia,  sowing  broadcast 
the  Rceds  of  kiiowlefige  and  morality  ;  and  only  a  few  months  after  the 
arrival  of  William  PenD,  public  education  was  attainable  at  a  amaU  ex- 
pense. 

flocked  to  the  morket-piacc,  to  bear  whether  raturc  which  oould  bo  carried  in  a  l.tig  then 
tfatre  WM  any  newt.  .  .  .  Bnl  people  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  inteilectaai 
wbo  lired  »  diiUae*  flroin  Uie  greftt  BulrimMit  ramiiiAtod  by  the  eomiliy  diTinw 
tiieatre  of  pulitica]  oootentioo,  eouid  keep  kod  eoonttj  justices.  The  difficulty  and  ex^ 
rcgnl  trly  in'  rmcd  of  what  wnp  passing  pen*"©  of  ri.tti  .  vMjg  largo  Jiiickets  from  placp 
there  only  by  meaos  of  newB-lettcrs.  To  to  place  vaa  so  great  that  an  exteoaive 
prepare  stidi  letten  beeame  »  ealling  ia  work  wai  longer  in  uakiog  iu  way  from 
London,  aa  it  now  ia  among  the  nativea  of  Patenoiter  Bow  to  Devenebtre  or  Laaea. 
India.  .  .  .  Such  were  the  r'airr^ti  from  ahire,  than  it  now  is  in  rcaohiog  Kentucky* 
which  the  inhabitnnl-  rf  th>-  ljir;.'i  fi  pro-  Ifnw  scantily  a  raral  par^onn^c  w««  then 
▼inelal  citio.i,  and  the  great  body  ot  the  gen-  furnished,  even  with  books  tbo  most  neoea* 
tiyand  elcrgy,  learned  alnoil  all  they  knew  aaty  to  a  theologian,  has  already  baan  re- 
of  the  hbtory  of  tbeir  own  tin*.  ,  .  That  marked,  the  honaei  of  tho  ftnliy  wom 
wn-  a  memorable  day  in  which  the  first  not  more  plentifully  supj  lied.  Few  knigbtj 
news-lf^ftrr  fr^m  London  wits  laid  on  the  of  the  shire  liad  liLriTi t-^-  'o  pood  as  may 
table  of  the  only  coflfee-rootn  in  Cambridge,  now  be  perp«tualiy  fuund  la  a  servants'  hall, 
«  "At  the  aeat  of  a  man  of  fortune  in  the  or  In  tbo  baek  parlor  of  aamall  ibop  keeper. 
OOmtry,  the  uews-letter  was  impatiently  ex-  All  Oiquire  passed  ninong  his  neighbors  for 
j>ccte'l.  M'liliin  li  wjt  k  uftcr  it  bad  ;irri>  e'l,  n  «^r<»nt  Fehrdnr,  if  Hiidibr:i.«  arid  linker's 
it  bad  been  thumbed  by  twenty  families.  Chronicles,  Tarlton'a  Jests,  and  the  Seven 
.  .  .  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  aay  that  Ohampiona  of  Cbrittendom,  lay  io  bis  ball 
there  were  then  no  prorincial  newapapera.  window  among  the  flablng^roda  and  fowling 
Indeed,  except  io  tbo  eapltal  and  at  the  two  pieces.  No  circulating  library,  no  book  so- 
t'riiv.  r-itics,  there  wa*  Pesroely  a  printer  in  ci^ty  then  exi.-U  il,  even  in  the  cfijiihil;  Lut 
the  kingdom.  The  only  press  ia  England,  in  the  capital  those  students  who  could  not 
Berth  Trent,  appean  to  Iwfo  baan  nt  afford  to  pnrobaaa  largely  bad  n  lOioareo. 
Torlc."  Tbo  abopa  of  the  great  bookaetlen  near 

The  anpply  of  bookf,  it  would  appear  from  Saint  Paul's  Church-yard  were  crowded 
the  <Bme  nuthor,  was  almost  as  moagro  ns  every  dny,  nnd  nil  day  Innff,  with  render*  ; 
that  of  news — a  fact  one  would  not  be  led  and  a  known  customer  was  often  permitted 
to  axpeet  flron  the  length  of  time  England  to  carry  •  Tolume  bomo.  In  the  eonntry 
had  wijoyed  the  heneflta  of  tbo  Preaa,  and  there  waa  no  each  accommodation ;  and 
the  I'  r;^  rn!!  of  5!l»«tri'iU!'  uiifhi>r^  thnt  every  man  wn?i  nnder  the  nerr<slly  of  bnj 
adorned  her  paft and  current  annals.     Lite-    ing  whutevc-r  he  wished  to  read." 

(1)  Memoirs  Ili^U  Soc  of  Peon.,  i,  101. 
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William  Pcnn  landed  in  his  new  territory,  in  October,  1682;  and,  in 
December  following,  a  school  was  opened  in  Philadelphia.  Six  years 
after  this,  a  public  school,  or  serainary,  was  founded  by  tlie  Friends,  the 
charter  of  which  declares- — in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  sentiments  of 
Governor  Berkeley — that  "  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  any  people 
depended,  in  a  preat  measure,  upon  the  good  edn.  itif  n  of  ilicir  youth, 
etc.,  *  *  *  *  which  cannot  be  effected  in  any  rnauuer  80  well  as  bj 
erecting  public  schools  for  the  purpose  aforesaid." 

The  third  Printing  Press  in  the  Colonies,  and  the  first  outside  of 
Alassachnsetls,  erected  thus  early  in  Philadelphia,  was  set  up  by  AVii.i.iam 
FintPiiBt-  BiLVDFOKD,  at  Shackainaxon,  now  Kensington,  in  the  neighbor- 
JjjJJjP*'  hood  of  the  celebrated  Treaty  ground,  in  the  year  1(586.  His 
earlie.-t  publication  is  stated  by  some  authorities,  to  have  l.»een 
an  Almanac  for  the  year  1687,  by  Daniel  Leeds,  "  student  in  Agriculture." 
A  copy  of  that  is  e.xtant  in  the  Philadelphia  Library.  A  recent  biogra- 
pher states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  that  a  small  (piarto 
tract  of  four  or  bI.v  loavci,  printed  in  1686,  is  the  first  work  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  him.  The  title  is  not  mentioned.  The  following 
extract,  however,  from  the  Cooncil  J3ook,  which  we  find  in  Hazard's 
Register,  (Vol.  i.  p.  IC),  while  it  is  au  illustration  of  the  petty  annoy- 
ances to  which  the  jtress  was  subject  in  that  day,  seems  to  indicate  the 
issue  ol"  an  Ahnuuac  as  early  the  beginning  of  January,  1686.  '*  1085, 
9th,  11  mo, — The  Secretary  reporting  to  the  Council,  that  in  the  Chrono- 
logie  of  the  Almanack  sett  forth  by  Samuel  Atkins,  of  rhiliidelphia,  and 
printed  by  William  Bradford,  of  the  same  jilace,  there  was  Uicfc  words; 
(the  begiimiug  of  guvcrumcnt  here  by  the  Lord  Penn),  the  Council  sent 
for  Samuel  Atkins,  and  ordered  hira  to  blot  oat  the  words  Lord  Pcnn  ; 
and  likewise  for  William  Bradford,  the  printer,  and  gave  him  charge  not 
to  print  anj  thing  bat  wbat  ahnll  have  lyeence  from  the  Council." 

It  waa  not  anosnal  for  a  printar  first  to  try  his  hand  npon  an  epbemeris 
of  that  kind,  to  serve  for  a  general  introduction  to  the  pnblic,  bnt  religions 
controTersj,  which  kept  the  mst  from  the  New  England  mind  in  the  first 
years  of  its  histoiy,  also  gare  the  first  impulse  to  Literature  and  the  Press 
in  Pennsylvania. 

The  first  who  entered  this  field,  was  Oiobob  Kkith,  a  clever  but  dis- 
putatious Scotch  Quaker,  afterward  Sonrejor-Geoeral  of  New  Jenejr. 
He  was  the  first  instructor  in  the  Friends'  School,  previously  mentioned, 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  by  Thomas  Makin, 
the  author  of  two  Latin  poems  upon  Pennsylvania.  In  1689,  Keith 
published  against  the  New  England  Churches  and  Divines,  by  whom  his 
sect  was  persecuted,  a  ito.  tracts  which  Thomas,  who  owned  a  copy, 
states,  was  the  oldest  book  he  could  find  from  Bradford's  press.  The 
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following  jwt,  Keitli  tlireir  t1i6  gaonflei  to  the  learned  Cotton  Mather, 
of  Boston,  and  poblished  one  or  two  more  pamphleta  in  defense  of  the 
Qnakera.  Bot^  having  in  1691,  qoarreled  with  his  own  people,  whom  he 
charged  with  a  departnre  i^m  the  pacific  principles  of  the  Society,  hy 
aiding  in  the  capture  of  a  privateer;  a  fend  arose,  which  is  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  the  ProTince  for  the  escitement  and  bitterness  of  faction 
attending  it  The  zealous  polemic  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  meetings,  including  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  the  Quaker 
magistrates,  whom  he  attacked  in  print,  in  an  "Appeal"  to  the  people. 
Bradford,  who  was  also  a  Quaker,  in  the  controversy,  took  tlie  side  of 
Keith,  against  the  stronger  party,  and  was  arrested  for  printing  the  sedi- 
tions and  libelous  pamphlets  of  Keith  and  others.  His  pre??:,  forms,  and 
materials,  with  the  olTensivc  publications,  were  seized.  Refusing  to  give 
security,  Bradford,  MeConib  the  publisher,  and  others  were  imprisoned. 
After  coii'-idortilile  dtlaj,  thcy  were  brought  to  an  unsatisfactory  form  of 
trial,  in  which  their  Judges  were  thdr  leading  opponents  in  the  meetings. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  which,  however,  were 
drawn  up  by  the  accased  party,  Bradford  appears  to  have  managed  his 
cause  with  tact  and  judgment.  The  charge  against  him  was,  the  print- 
ing a  paper  which  was  seditious  and  tended  "  to  weaken  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates."  Tlie  Court  overruled  his  exception,  to  two  of  the  jury- 
men, svhu  had  prejudj^od  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet,  on  the  ground  (hat 
the  jury  had  only  to  lind  to  the  facts  of  the  priutiug,  and  that  the 
Court  were  jiulL^es  of  its  tendeney. 

Ajrainst  this,  liradfurd  strenuously  contended  that  the  jury  were  judges 
"of  ibe  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact,"  in  which  opinion  some  of  the  jurors  co- 
incided. The  Attorney,  also,  pleaded  ni,Minst  him  a  Statute  of  Charles 
II.,  requiring  every  ])rinterto  attaeh  his  name  to  his  books,  to  u  hich  Keith 
n-plied,  that  it  was  often  violated  by  William  Tenn,  and  other  C^Juakers, 
without  eomplaint.  Beyoqd  the  seizure  of  tlie  l;ooks,  uj»on  the  prtniises 
of  Bradford,  tlie  ordy  evidence  against  him  was  the  frame  containing  some 
pages  of  the  pamphlet  in  type,  and  this  was  not  produced  in  Court  as 
requested  \>\  the  accused.  It  was  sent  lo  ihe  jury-room,  however,  and  a 
fortunate  aeeident  was  the  occasion  of  liis  release.  The  jury  disagreed, 
and  were  discharged.  But,  it  is  said,  that  during  the  exaniinatii)n  oi'  tho 
form,  being  nnaccustomed  to  reading  backward,  they  altcuiptud  to  move 
it  into  a  more  favorable  position,  when  the  ty]>es  fell  from  the  chase,  and 
in  an  instant  destroyed  the  evidence  of  his  olTonse. 

Having  about  this  time  received  an  invitation  to  remove  to  New  York, 
lie,  in  1(;^13,  establislied  in  that  city  the  first  prc-s  in  the  rrovincc,  where 
Fir-tPri  if  there  had  been  none  set  u|)  during  the  Dutch  mle.  In  1600, 
Keir*x^rk.  Uovernor  Fletcher  is  said  to  have  caused  a  copy  of  the  Londuu 
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Gasette,  coDtuoiog  the  details  of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to 
be  re-printed.  But,  if  done  in  the  Colony,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  regular  printing  house  in  New  York,  at  that  time. 
Bradford,  soon  after  his  reraoral  thither,  was  appointed  printer  to  the 
Government,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  Cfiy  ponisds  from  tlie  pniilic 
funds.  He  retained  the  siluation  for  about  thirty  years.  Diiriii!^  the 
same  period  he  wa.s  also  jjuljlic  printer  for  the  Province  of  New  Jersey, 

His  first  labor  in  New  York,  was  to  print  a  small  folio  Yolunie  of  the 
Laws  of  the  Province,  which  was  issued  in  1693.  In  tlie  imprint,  lie  pro- 
claims his  public  functio!!.-'  ns  "printer  to  their  ^lajestics,  at  the  sign  of 
the  liible."  Tiicrc  wa.s  an  a  klitioual  printer  in  that  city  in  1726,  whose 
place  of  business  was  on  Smith  (now  South  William)  street. 

On  leaving  Philadelpliia,  where  he  was  part  owner  of  a  paper-mill  on 
the  Wi.ssahickon,  he  is  supposed  to  have  retained  the  ownersliip,  or  an 
interest  in  the  press  there.  In  1699,  it  was  iimler  the  mannirement  of 
Heinier  Jansen,  a  Dutchman,  who,  pni)lishecl  the  same  yejir,  tlic  first 
liternry  work  upon  any  other  than  a  relit^iousi  subject  which  appeare<l  in 
the  Province.  The  volume  which  is  now  very  rare,  was  by  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  and  was  eniiiled  "  God's  Protectincr  Providence,  etc.,"  being 
a  touching  narrative  of  the  author's  deliverance,  with  otliers,  from  sliip- 
wreck  on  the  Coast  of  Florida.  Tiie  typography  is  said  to  have  been 
**  wretchedly  executed  and  disfi<;ured  by  constant  blunders." 

How  long,  before  or  after  the  publication  of  this  book,  Jansen  was  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia,  or  whether  he  was  ever  the  owner  of  a  press  or 
not,  Tliomas,  who  could  find  nootlier  book  with  his  imprint — was  unable 
to  determine.  Two  other  books  from  his  press,  however,  are  preserved 
in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  dated  the  years  1700,  and  1705.' 

(I)  Tb«i»H  fnpiMCM  bim  to  bsTv  bean  biltty  Ibat  tbo  deteent  wm  in  tbe  oppotlto 

the  ancestor  of  Rooloff  Jansen,  for  whom  a  direotion.    Rodoff  Jaiimd  aecured  in  1636, 

crL'ck  in  the  manor  Ren^^-eLicr  in  New  Yurk,  a  prnnt  of  sixty  two  ncrcs  of  Innil  nn  Man- 

waa  named;  and,  that  be  had  been  an  ap-  battan  Inland, near  the  present  Canal  street, 

prentice  or  worknuuQ,  for  Bradford,  wbo  •  elAim  to  wbiob,  bM  beea  bo  long  litigated 

•ntnictod  the  pMit  to  hi*  oar*,  and  tnflbrod  with  th*  woottbj  Corporation  of  Trioitf 

bimtoaiMltge  it  in  bis  own  name,  in  con-  Cbllttth,lll  Uio  fiuiioiu  "  Aneke  Jan's  Suit." 

ge<iuence  of  the  difficulties  of  ttic  proprietor  The  eptato  was  conveyed  in  1671,  to  Go- 

with  the  Frieodfl.   Be  may  hare  been  in  vernor  Lovelace,  bjr  bis  widow — wbo  mar- 

Brodford's  omplojmont  bofora  the  rotnofol  rfod  Dominio  Bogardtti,  tbo  IntDntob  mia* 

of  the  latter  to  New  York.   Howoror  tbl*  Uter  of  the  eitj'— ud  three  of  her  font  mo* 

may  be,  be  could  not  haw  hcen  the  ancestor  by  Janpon.  The  fourth,  Cornelius,  not  having 

ofRooloff  Jansen,  who  wtt!*  ont' of  the  «ar1ic«t  sij;tiod  the  conreyance,  bis  heirs,  Bfter  it 

emigrants  to  the  Colony  on  the  Uudsoo,  hnd  become  the  property  of  Trinity  Church, 

Boarlf  lOTebtf  yeen  befote,  being  men-  brongbt  snit  for  one^eightb  intereek  Oor 

tloned  in  the  Account  Books  of  Kiliaen  Vmi  printor  may  hnve  been  one  of  the  eoni, 

Bcnf^tjlaer.  the  fir)<t  Pntroon,  in  1  ijHO,  nmnnj  although  tlnTo  were  many  of  the  riainc 

the  first  Coluuistfl.   There  is  mure  pruba-  omuog  the  first  settlors  in  2iew  Amsterdam 
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In  ni2,  Jansen  was  succeeded  in  Philadelphia  by  Andrew  Soules 
Bradford,  eldest  son  of  the  original  proprietor,  who,  in  1708,  on  attaining 
his  majority,  was,  as  required  by  the  laws  of  New  York,  admitted  a  free* 
man  of  the  City ;  and  after  a  short  business  connection  with  his  father, 
retarned  to  Pbiladelpbia^  and  resnmed  the  maoagemeot  of  his  father's 
press. 

The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  about  this  time,  resolved  to  have  the 
Laws  printed ;  and,  on  the  9th  May,  1712,  sent  for  Jacob  Taylor,  to  treat 
with  him  on  the  subject ;  and  two  weeks  after  appointed  a  Committee  "  to 
treat  with  Jacob  Taylor  and  the  other  printers  in  the  town,^^  in  reference 
to  the  cost,  which  Taylor  had  previously  stated  at  £100,  exclusive  of 
paper.  Whcthor  Taylor  and  Jansen  were  Vioth  printers  at  that  time,  or 
"the  others"  rclLr  to  the  Dradfords,  who  were  seeking  the  contract,  is 
uncertain.  The  printing  was  finally  given  to  Andrew  Bradford,  who 
printed  the  laws  in  180  pp.  folio,  tho  foHowinp:  year,  and  tlicnecforword 
was  the  ieailiiif!:  or  only  printer  in  the  city  until  Franklin  arrived.  In 
answer  to  a  petition  of  Bradford  in  1714,  statin?  that  the  repeal  by  Her 
Mrijf-tj  of  the  Law.s  printed  for  the  Assembly  had  stopped  their  sale, 
£6{)  were  ordereil  to  lie  paid  to  liiin  for  fifty  bound  copies. 

Andrew  Bradford  was  born  iu  Fhiladtli)liia,  and  the  family,  like  that 
of  the  Greens  of  Boston,  fnrni-hed  forever  one  hundred  years  a  succession 
of  native-born  printers.  Jlis  Frintintc-house  was  in  Second-.street,  "  at 
the  sign  of  the  Bil)le,"  where,  in  uddiiion  to  rrinting-,  he  executed  Book- 
binding, and  sold  books,  tea,  and  numerous  other  artielefl.  A  man's 
talent  at  that  day  was  often  estimated  Ity  his  ability  to  carry  on  several 
inde]>rndent  callings.  lie  was  printer  to  the  (iovernment,  and  in  1732 
was  I'oatuiaster  of  the  rrovinee. 

The  first  newspapers  publi.<hed  iu  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were 
started  by  the  Bradford.^.  Andrew  commenced,  in  connection  with  John 
Cop<?on,  the  publication,  at  Pliiladelphia,  of  the  "  Americau 
Am^ra^u  Weekly  Mercury,"  December  22d,  1719.  The  day  previous, 
James  Franklin,  the  brother  of  Benjauiia,  issued  in  Boston  the 
"Boston  Gnzotto,"  which  was  the  second  newspaper  in  the  British  Colo- 
niefj.  Tlic  liusion  *' News-Lelter,"  by  B.  Green,  was  the  first  paper 
known  to  have  gone  beyond  the  first  number;  and  the  "Amerivan  Mer- 

and  OD  tho  iiudson,  aa  weli  &»  in  West  Jcr-  the  second  class,  aud  ralued  at  $1200.  It 

aejrand  Pcnnsjrlraiiia.   In  167-1,  when  Now  is  probable,  that  he  is  the  person  whu  8u«- 

T«rk  ira«  Sosllj  ««<l«d  to  tb«  BnglUb»  R«l*  Meded  Bradford,  of  whom  lie  m«y  bare  re- 

aier  JAnncn         tlie  oirner  of  propcrlj  on  ceircd  some  inftructions  in  Printing  in  New 

tht»  north  Mt>  of  ]\  ;irl  str<  •  t,  between  0!d  York,  before  bil  remoral  to  Phiiadelphla. , 
Slip  and  Broad  fltrec^  which  was  ranked  in 
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eury  wm  the  tMrd.  The  elder  Bradford  commenced  the  Kew  York 
Oasette,  October  16th,  1725.* 

When,  in  17S8,  Benjamin  Fbanklin,  the  greatest  of  American 
typographers,  at  the  age  of  serenteen,  made  his  first  memorable  visit  to 
Frankiiu-s  Philadelphia,  he  found  the  Bradfords  the  only  printers  in  the 
Krlpiu^*^  two  cities,  with  the  exception  of  Samuel  Keimer,  then  about 
establishing  a  second  press  in  Philadelphia.  With  Eeimer,  a 
printer  from  London,  of  whom  Franklin  gives  no  flattering  porlraitnre, 
he  obtained  employment,  and  snbsequeutly  constrncted  for  him  the  first 
copper-plate  priuting-press  seen  in  the  Colonies.  He  also  executed  for 
him  a  Tariety  of  vignette  and  other  engravings  for  a  lot  of  New  Jersey 
paper>money,  which  Keimer  bad  contracted  to  prints  and  went  with  a 
press  to  Burlington  to  do  the  printing.  Franklin  found  Eeimer  engaged 
in  setting  up  iu  type  his  first  piece,  an  elegy  upon  a  young  printer  named 
Aqnilla  Rose,  which  he  was  mentally  composing  as  he  went  along.  He 
printed  a  number  of  pamphlets,  almanacs,  and  small  works,  some  of 
which  were  repudiated  by  those  from  whom  they  appeared  to  emanate, 
and  thereby  possibly  contributed  to  his  want  of  success.  The  first  pub- 
lication bearing  his  imprint,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,. is  entitled 
"  The  Craftsman,'*  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philadelphia  Library. 

As  *'  a  map  of  busy  life,"  the  Mercury  conducted  by  Bradford  was 
bnt  a  sorry  representative  of  the  modem  newspaper.  In  December,  1728, 
nine  years  after  its  commencement,  Keimer  issued  another,  the  second  in 
the  Province,  with  a  title  which  would  seem  imposing  even  at  the  present 
day.  It  was  called  "  The  Universal  Instructor  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  Pennsylvania  Gasette.''  During  the  first  nine  months,  it  sustained 
Its  title  as  an  **  Instructor,"  by  occupying  about  two  columns  of  each  sheet 
with  extracts  from  Chamber's  Dictionary ;  but  its  subscription  list  bad 
not  then  reached  one  hundred  subscribers. 

While  Franklin  was  absent  in  England,  after  his  first  engagement  with 
Keimer,  the  latter  had  increased  his  business,  enlarged  his  establishment^ 
and  employed  a  number  of  journeymen ;  and,  like  many  of  the  early 
printers^  dealt  considerably  in  stationery  and  small  wares.  After  being 
compelled  to  sell  out  his  paper,  he  became  inattentive  to  busiuen  and 


(1)  Previoaa  to  1758,  all  newspapers  in  bag  on  horseback.    The  exact  issue  of  tbo 

Naw  York  WMt  ft««  of  pottag*.  On  aeooant  F«ws|wp«r  and  Pwiodlcal  Pkm  of  Nov 

of  tlieir  **gn»t  inereafe,"  they  were  then  York  City,  in  orcry  form,  was  ascertained, 

or<1cro«l  to  pay  9fi.  «  yenr  fnr  fiTty  niiles,  ond  in  1849,  to  be  in  mimbcrs  I5S,  which  i«i>ue4 

la.  6rf.  for  one  hundred  miles.    The  mail  yearly  69,247,864  copies.    The  yearly  con« 

wtoobongsd  in  1765  ftottODCt  tn  twowoeki  tnaplion  of  paper  was  147,096  reams,  gr 

lo  oneo  a  week.  8inoe  tbe  Rerolntion,  »  5,600,000  ponode  at  a  oo§(  of  $600,009.— 

bojp  bai  oarrtod  th«  whole  mail  in  a  aaddlo-  Jf«r«i.  Jfo^f.,  u.  108. 
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iDT0lve>1  in  debt.  He  then  sold  his  apparatus  to  David  Hnrry,  a  former 
apprentice,  and  removed  to  Barbadoes,  whither  he  was  booq  followed  bj 
Euny.  At  Bridgewater,  in  that  Island,  Harry  set  ap  his  press  and  em- 
ployed bis  former  master  as  a  joarneyman,  but  soon  resold  the  types  and 
press  to  Kcimer,  who  established  there  the  Oi*st  newspaper  in  the  Carib- 
bee  Islands.  It  was  the  "  Barbadoes  Gazette,"  which  he  nshered  into 
the  world  with  a  poetical  address;  and  it  wag  continued  manj  years  after 
his  death  in  1*738.  That  it  was  not  destitute  of  merit,  seems  probable 
from  the  fnct  that  two  quarto  volumes,  consistinir  >  hiefly  of  selections 
from  this  Gazette,  were  published  in  London  in  llilJ 

Franklin,  whose  intentions  Keimer  appears  to  have  anticipated  in  the 
issue  of  his  paper,  soon  after  commenced  business  in  company  with  Hugh 
Meredith.  Foreseeing  the  course  of  events,  he  for  a  time  sustained 
Bradford's  Mercury  by  his  pen,  at  the  expense  of  Keimer's  paper,  which 
he  ridiculed.  After  his  return  from  England,  where  he  acquired  a  lasting 
reputation  for  skill  in  his  profession,  the  pnper  fell  into  Franklin's  hands, 
lie  purchased  it  of  Keimer  for  a  triflinj!;  sum,  and  managed  it  snccess- 
fully,  for  a  short  time  in  connection  with  his  partner,  and  during  the  next 
fifteen  years  by  himself.  An  editorial  in  one  of  the  numbers  during  the 
year  1736,  shows  iiow  imperfcet  were  the  appliances  for  printing  at  that 
time.  The  outer  form,  as  it  was  called,  was  printed  reversely  or  upside 
down  to  the  inner  form,  and  was  thus  apologetically  e.vplaincd  :  "The 
printer  hopes  the  irregular  publication  of  this  paper  will  be  excused  a 
few  times  l^y  his  town  readers,  in  consideration  of  liis  l»eing  at  Burlitigtori 
with  the  press,  laboring  to  make  money  more  plentiful."  After  having 
been  for  a  time  issued  semi-weekly,  and  undergone  several  changes  in 
form,  from  folio  to  quarto  and  back  to  folio,  it  bi  r  hik  an  influential 
journal,  and  was  continned,  under  the  al)ridged  name  of  Tfic  Pcnrifiyl- 
vania  Gazette,^'  to  within  about  thirty-five  years  of  the  present  tini<>. 
"  I  posfsess,"  says  Brissot  De  Warvillc,  "  one  of  these  fJn/.ettes,  comjiosed 
by  him  and  printed  at  his  press.  It  is  a  precinus  r.  !i(jue,  a  monument 
wliirh  I  wi^!i  trt  preserve  with  reverence,  to  totn  li  men  to  blush  at  the 
prejudice  wliicli  makes  them  despise  the  useful  ;iu(l  important  profession 
of  the  editor  of  daily  papers.  Men  of  this  profession,  among  a  freo 
peo[tle,  are  their  first  preceptors  and  best  friends.'"  On  the  9th  May, 
1 7  54,  the  Gazette  appeared  with  the  device  of  a  snake  divided  into  eigh^ 

4 

ft)  For  a  lift  of  BOTenil  of  tho  early  Philadelphia,  fco  "  Pliilniloli'hia  ftnJ  Tie 

pnbticntioDs  from  the  pressufl  of  JaoMO,  Manufactures  iu  1S<>7,"      Kdwiu  T.  Freed- 

Keimer,  Fraaklia^  aad  otbers,  prerlwiu  to  lej,  Esq. :  (E.  Toung,  Publisher.) 

1760,  M  w«n  M  ra  intenftiDg  and  nUMm  (2)  N«v  Tnsr^  in  th»  Uaitod  StatM  la 

•ketch  of  the  subsequent  (rrowth  anrl  prcncnt  ITU 
ttagnitnde  of  the  pnbUsbiog  biuioeM  of 
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parte,  with  the  motto  "Join  or  die,"  designed  to  represent  New  England 
and  the  sefen  other  Colonies,  and  to  arouse  them  to  arenge  the  atroci- 
ties of  the  French  and  Indiana  npon  the  frontiers.  The  device  was 
adopted  hj  many  other  papers  snhseqnently ;  and,  with  the  accompanying 
watchword,  is  heliered  to  have  had  a  good  effect  in  a  most  critical  period 
of  our  Oolonial  fortnnes. 

Franklin^s  reputation  was  already  great  thronghont  the  Colonies ;  and 
the  Gazette,  npon  which  he  bestowed  mnch  of  his  attention,  was  the 
means  of  diffusing  widely  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels.  At  the  Conrention 
of  Delegates  from  all  the  Colonies,  wUch  assembled  at  Albany  the  same 
year,  to  concert  a  plan  of  union  agaiost  the  pretensions  of  the  French-- 
who  claimed  all  bnt  a  narrow  strip  of  the  continent  on  the  seaboard,  and 
had  recently  erected  Fort  Du  Quesne  and  other  strongholds  in  the  resr 
of  the  Colonies^FranUin  presented  a  scheme  for  general  union  and 
defense,  which  was  adopted  by  all  but  the  Connecticut  delegates,  who 
considered  it  too  favorable  to  monarchy.  The  plan,  however,  was  rejected 
by  the  Ministry,  fir  the  very  opposite  reason  that  it  was  too  demo* 
eraticaL 

■ 

On  the  3 1st  October,  1765,  his  paper  wss  put  into  mourning  for  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  the  next  day,  and 
which  Franklio,  then  in  England,  bad  labored  vigorously  to  prevent. 

For  three  weeks  its  publication,  like  that  of  many  other  papera^  was 
suspended,  hand-bills  being  issued  instead,  headed,  "Remarkable  occnr- 
rences"— "No  stamped  paper  to  l)e  bad,"  etc.  It  was  renewed  the 
following  year,  with  the  name  D.  Hall,  as  printer;  and,  from  the  year 
1766,  was  conducted  by  Hall  dt  Sellers.  On  the  approach  of  the  British 
army  in  lt77,  the  publishers  retired  from  Philadelphia^  and  the  paper 
was  suspended,  but  revived  on  the  eracnation  by  the  array. 

In  1750,  Hugh  Gaine,  who  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  same  es- 
tiU>lishoient  in  Belfast  with  Andrew  Stewart,  a  cotemporary  printer  in 
_  Philiiilelphia,  set  up  a  press  in*  New  York,  and  commenced  the 

teif«w  "  New  York  Mercury."  In  1764  and  '65,  he  printed  the  Notes 
and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly  from  1691  to  1765, 
in  two  large  volumes  folio,  of  n^io  thousand  pages  each,  and  continued 
to  print  to  an  ndvnnced  age.  Tlic  largest  business  done  in  New  York, 
from  1740  to  1770,  was  by  James  Parker,  the  publisher  of  the  Gazette 
after  Bradford's  resignation,  who  had  also  a  press  at  Woodbridge,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  resided,  and  vras  concerned  in  another  at  New  Haven, 
conducted  by  his  partner  John  Holt  Holt  subsequently  set  up  in  New 
York,  and,  as  the  publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal  in  the  service  of 
the  revolutionary  cause,  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city  during  the  war,  at 
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the  sacrifice  of  his  property,  which  was  destroyed.  He  reiaroed  after 
the  Peace,  and  resumed  business  in  New  York. 

Janics  Kivinp:t.on,  a  London  Bookseller,  who  first  jsettled  in  I'hiladel- 
phiii  in  that  business  in  lICiO,  the  following  year  lioLrnn  bnsiness  in  New 
York,  with  a  branch  estnblislinient  at  Philadolphiii  and  Boston.  But 
about  the  year  1773,  he  boL^u  a  newspaper — Tiie  Royal  Gazette — which 
mnde  no  small  stir  for  some  years,  tlje  paper  being;  in  the  Royal  cause, 
lie  eiainied  to  have  at  one  time  3000  sul)scril>ers  ;  bnt  as  the  paper 
acquired  the  title  of  Rivinfrton's  Lyin;;  Gnzeite,  on  account  of  the 
editor's  misrepresentations,  some  doubt  of  the  ajj>:erti(jn  was  entertained. 

Thy-  lirst  press  in  ADiany,  which  was  the  second  place  in  New  York 
in  wiiich  printing:  was  done,  was  erected  abont  the  year  1771,  by  Alex- 
ander nnd  James  RoluTtson,  in  Rarrnck,  now  (^haitel-.^treet,  it  is  ^aid. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  they  cumnnMici  d  the  Alhiiiiy  (Sa/.rtto, 
wliieh  was  not  continu»;d  later  than  177B,  when  the  brulhers  joint  d  the 
Royalistf  in  New  York.  On  the  evacuation  of  the  city,  they  took  r«  fnge 
in  Nova  iScotiu,  and  at  Port  Iloseway,  in  tlint  Pruvince,  Alexander  died 
in  1754.    James  died  many  years  after  in  London. 

Ilavin;;!^  thus  traced  the  coinmeucenient  of  the  Art  in  the  three  Colonies 
which  were  the  first  to  employ  it,  and  which  have  ever  since  given  it  the 
fulit'ol  occupation,  we  shall  more  Ijrietly  state  wIhmi  and  l>y  whom,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  Printing  was  introdneed  into  the  other  original  Colonies 
and  Territories.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow  it  out  into  minnto 
details  in  nil  sections  of  the  country,  and  we  shall  be  content  with  indi- 
cating the  leailing  features  of  its  progress,  down  to  the  coiumeucement  of 
our  Constitutional  history, 

A  press  was  established  in  Connecticut,  at  New  London,  in  1709,  by 
Thomas  iShort,  recommended  iioui  iJoston  by  R.  Green.  He  printed  the 
^  following  year  the  celebrated  Suybrook  Platform  of  Church 
iaC4>nn<^n  Discipline,  and  several  religious  tracts  and  sermons,  but  died 
witliin  three  or  four  years  after  his  settlement.  He  wna  suc- 
ceeded by  Timothy  (Jreen,  the  sun  of  Sanmel  (ireen,  .Tr.,  of  Ruslon,  who 
becanie  the  Government  printer,  at  a  salary  of  X50  per  annum.  Tli.s 
descendants  were  ])rinters  in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  century,  and  earned 
the  art  into  some  of  the  other  Provinces,  The  first  newspaper  in  the 
Colony,  was  the  Connecticut  Gazette,  printeil  first  l»y  Jaua-  Parker  it 
Co.,  at  New  lla?en,  January  1,  1755.  Samuel,  a  praiuison  of  Timothy 
Green,  of  New  London,  erected  the  first  press  in  Hartford,  in  176-1,  nnd 
commenced  the  third  })apcr  in  the  Colony,  the  Connecticut  Courant, — the 
New  London  Summary  having  been  the  second. 

The  art  was  introdneed  into  Maryland,  by  William  Parks,  who  set  up 
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a  prras  at  Annapolis,  in  1786.   The  jear  after,  be  printed  "a  complete 
collection  of  tbe  Laws  of  Maryland."  The  Printing  for  that 
Colony  had  been  previonsly  done  by  Andrew  Bradford,  at  Pht- 
ladelpbia.   In  ItST,  or  17S8,  Parks  began  the  publication  of 
The  Maryland  Gasette.   He  was  followed  in  1740  by  Jonas  Green,  the 
son  of  T.  Green,  of  New  London,  who  printed  for  the  GoTernment  at  an 
annnal  stipend  of  £500  carrency.   The  first  press  at  Baltimore,  was 
erected  by  Nicholas  Hasselboct,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  bad  been  instrncted 
by  C.  Sower.    He  printed  in  English  and  German,  and  contemplated,  if 
he  Hi!  11  it  iictnally  commence,  an  edition  of  the  German  Bible. 

Tlie  Maryland  Journal,  or  Baltimore  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Anpast, 
n73,  by  William  Goddaid,  the  first  Printer  of  Providence,  R.  L,  was  the 
first  paper  nt  Baltimore,  and  the  third  in  tbe  Province. 

While  Goddard  was  engaged  in  public  affalFS,  in  which  he  was  promi- 
nent, his  sister,  Mary  Catharine  Goddard,  managed  with  ability  the  con* 
cems  of  his  printing-house.  The  paper  and  books  were  printed  in  her 
name,  and  she  is  said  to  hare  first  printed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  1776,  or  1777. 

In  1729,  William  Parks,  the  first  Maryland  printer,  also  established  a 
press  at  Williamsburg:,  in  Virginia,  which  was  the  first  regular  Printing 
In  virginJa,  ^^^^  ^^*t  Colouy.'  He  printed  at  that  place  the  same  year» 
Stith's  History  of  Virginia,  octavo,  and  the  Colonial  Laws.  He 
was  for  some  time  public  Printer  to  both  Colonies,  enjoying,  it  is  said,  an 
allowance  of  £200  a  year  from  each.  He  commenced  at  the  same  place  in 
1736,  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the  first  public  journal  in  the  Province. 

The  first  press  in  South  Carolina,  was  set  up  at  Charleston,  by  Eleazcr 
Phillips  of  Boston,  in  1730.  The  Government  is  said  to  have  offered  a 
liberal  reward  (£1000)  to  any  printer  who  would  settle  in  the 

In  Boo  til 

GkrvUna,     Province.  Three  r>rnit*^rs  arrived,  in  consequence  of  the  offer  in 
1730,  and  the  year  foUowing,  Phillips  was  appointed  printer  to 

(1)  Virginia  appeara  to  haro  had  a  press  laws  of  1680,  iritboul  his  exoeUeooj  a  license 

M  «ttrt7  M 1S81,  and  to  har*  bam  in  point  ^oad  ho  and  tho  priatar  ordond  lo  tator 

of  fact  the  second  Province  in  which  the  art  into  bond  ta  £100,  not  to  print  any  (Ain^ 

was  Introduced,  though  it  was  tnimedi.atcly  hereafter,  nntil  his  Majestj'a  pleasure  shall 

prohibited.   W.  W.  Hennlng,  Esq.,  of  Rich-  be  known."    Chalmers,  alto  mentioas,  that 

aond,  whilo  ongagodia  1810,  in  pabliahing  Lord  Culpepper,  in  1682,  prohibited  prinU 

tfio  Slatatot  of  Tbglaia,  bom  thoyoar  1619,  lag  "till  bis  Ma^ntft  ploaran  dionld  bo> 

found  among  the  mannscripta  in  bis  posses-  known and,  that  Lord  Effingham  the  fol- 

ffinn,  the  following  minute  of  the  GoTemor  lowing  year  reoeired  inftruetlons  todi«HlIow 

and  Council,  which  bad  so  long  eluded  tbe  use  of  a  preu  in  Yirgioia.   There  is  no 

•oonb     to  load  to  donbtowbotbor  printing  tnwo  of  «ho  Art  la  tbo  Colony  from  Ibnt 

was  CTcr  interdicted  there.  "February  21st,  time  until  tbo  aniTOl  DtfwAM,  (TboinM  iL 

1682— John  Buckncr,  c:i\hi\  boforo  tbo  Lord  Hi,  MS.) 
Colpopor  and  bia  Council,  for  printing  tbo 
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his  Mnjestj,  bnt  died  soon  after.  Thomas  Whituiarsh,  his  successor, 
commenced  in  JanuaiT,  1  731  or  1132,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  Carolinas, 
the  South  Carolina  Gazotte.  He  also  died  of  tlie  epidemic,  there  prevalent 
iu  1133.  lie  was  LUowcd  in  the  business  by  Lewis  Tiraothee,  a  French 
Protestant  Refugee,  who  liad  worked  fur  Fraiddin  in  riiiladeljdiia.  and 
was  the  first  Librarian  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  in  1713. 

The  first  press  in  Rhode  Island,  was  at  Newport,  and  was  established 
by  James  Franklin.  He  had  learned  the  Art  iu  England,  and  in  1  Ti  l  14, 
la  Rhode  brought  thcncc  a  press  and  types,  with  which  he  commenced  in 
Boston,  and  printed  for  a  time  the  Boston  Gazette.  In  17  21, 
he  established  the  New  England  Courant,  the  third  paper  in  the  Colony. 
The  Courant  gave  offense  to  the  Clergy  and  some  members  of  the 
Government,  who  denounced  and  attempted  to  suppress  it.  Tiie  I'ro- 
prictor  was  imprisoned,  and  an  order  on  the  General  Court  obtained, 
forbidding  its  publication  nntil  its  contents  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Province.  It  continued  to  appear,  nevertheless,  without 
sach  censorsbip,  bat  for  some  time  was  issued  in  the  name  of  bis  brother 
Benjamin,  even  after  bis  remoTal  to  Philadelphia.  In  that  paper,  ap- 
peared some  of  tbe  fntnre  philosopher's  first  essays  at  composition,  which 
at  once  excited  attention.  Not  sncceeding  to  bis  satisfaction  in  Boston, 
and  nn willing  to  snbmit  to  tbe  reqniremeots  of  tbe  Assembly,  James 
removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  then  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  the  second  city  in  New  England,  where  be  set 
Qp  his  press,  "under  the  Town  School  House."  In  September,  ItSS,  be 
commenced  tbe  Bbode  Island  Oasette.  He  died  in  It 35,  after  wbieb  the 
press  was  managed  by  bis  widow,  Anne  Franklin,  assisted  by  her  daughters 
as  compositors.  She  printed  for  tbe  GoTemment,  among  other  things,  an 
edition  of  tbe  Laws  of  tbe  Colony,  of  340  pages  folio.  She  also  printed 
linens,  calicoes,  and  silks,  as  her  husband  bad  previonsly  done  at  Boston. 
The  press  was  worked  by  a  servant  of  tbe  family.  Her  son  JameSi  snc* 
ceeded  aboat  tbe  year  It 52,  and  in  ItfiS,  established  tbe  Newport  Mer- 
cury, which  is  still  published,  and  in  tbe  office  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the 
original  Franklin  Press,  at  which  Benjamin  Franklin  learned  tbe  bnsiness 
with  his  brother. 

A  press  was  first  set  up  at  Providence,  in  1*762,  by  William  Goddard, 
afterward  a  printer  at  Philadelphia,  and  later  still  at  Baltimore.  He 
commenced  tbe  same  year  tbe  Providence  Gazette  and  Country  Journal, 
which  was  long  eontinned,  and  became  an  influential  joomal.  For  abont 
two  years,  it  was  managed  by  Sarah  Goddard  &  Co.,  tbe  former  being 
his  mother,  and  tbe  Co.,  John  Carter,  who  was  snbaeqoently  tbe  pro- 
prietor. 

The  first  resident  printer  in  New  Jersey,  was  James  Parker,  a  native 
12 
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of  Woodbridge,  in  that  ProTioce,  then  a  printer  of  New  York,  «nd  at 
In  v«w  ^^'^  HftTen.   He  establialied  a  prees  in  hie  native 

j«M7. 1751.  boroagh  in  lt51,  and  the  next  year  printed  a  folio  edition  of 
the  Laws  of  the  ProTioce,  edited  by  Jodge  Neviil,  which  eold  for  fiTo 
dollars  a  Tolame.  Ho  also  published  a  monthly  Magazine,  for  abont  two 
years.  In  It65,  he  removed  his  press  to  Borlington,  the  Capital,  where, 
as  already  mentioned,  Keimer,  and  Franklin  of  Philadelphia,  had  occa- 
sionally executed  GoTemment  work.  He  returned  to  Woodbridge,  after 
completing  the  printing  of  Smith's  History  of  New  Jersey,  of  fire  hun- 
dred and  seventy  pages,  8to. 

New  Hampshire  receired  the  art  in  1756,  firom  Danid  Fowle  of 
Boston,  who  having  incarred  the  displeasure  of  the  Govemmeot  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, removed  in  July,  to  Portsmouth,  the  Capital  of  the  former 
Province,  where  he  the  same  year  published  a  newspaper, — ^The  New 
Hampehire  Gazette.  He  printed  the  laws  and  other  work  for  Government. 

Nort,h  Carolina  had  two  presses  before  the  Revolution  in  17t5.  The 
first  was  established  at  Newbern,  in  1Y54,  or  1T55,  by  James  Davis, 
la  North  Public  Printing  had  been  previously  done  at  Charleston. 
CMotia».  ]q  December,  1755,  he  published  first  the  North  Carolina 
Gazette,  and  was  appointed  Postmaster  by  Franklin  and  Hunter.  He 
completed  in  lt73,  an  edition  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province  pp.  580,  folio. 

In  Delaware,  a  press  was  established  in  1761,  at  Wilmington,  by  Jaraes 
Adams,  who  had  learned  the  Art  in  Londonderry,  Ireland.  The  Print- 
in  Doia-  the  Province  bad  previously  been  done  at  Philadelphia^ 
wmn,  mi.  yfiQT^Q  Adams  had  the  year  before  set  up  a  press  on  his  own 
account.  He  issued  proposals  for  a  newspaper.  The  Wilmington  Courant^ 
in  1762.    Ha  was  the  only  printer  in  Delaware,  before  1775. 

(icorgia  was  the  lust  of  the  old  States  in  which  the  art  was  practiced. 
The  Public  Printing  was  done  in  CbarlestOD,  until  1762.  In  that  year, 
Jatnes  JolmKon,  a  Scotchman,  established  a  press  at  Savannah, 

loOwrgta.  '  »  r  » 

and  printed  for  Government,  by  whom  he  was  handsomely  re- 
warded. He  published  an  edition  of  the  laws,  and  in  1763,  commenced 
a  newspaper,  the  Georgia  QazettQ,  the  only  one  before  the  Bevolntion. 

A  press  was  introdaced  into  the  present  State  of  Vermont  in  1778,  by 
J.  P.  Spooncr,  and  Timothy  Green,  printers  of  Norwich,  Cuniu  cticnt, 
Id  VennoBt,  erected  a  press  at  Ilanovcr,  then  claimed  by  Vermont, 

but  now  in  Connecticut,  where  they  began  a  newspaper,  but 
that  year  removed  to  Westminster,  at  the  request  of  the  newly  organized 
Government  of  that  State.  They  published  in  February,  1781,  the  first 
newspaper  in  Vermont, "  The  Vermont  Gaz' ttc.  or  Green  Monntian  Post* 
boy."  The  press  was  removed  in  1783,  to  Windsor,  under  new  proprie* 
tors. 
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PrinUog  is  said  to  have  been  first  practiced  in  what  is  bow  the  State 
In  M.iDe,  Maine,  ia  1780.  In  1810,  there  were  newspapers  published 
at  six  towns,  now  withia  that  State,  inclading  three  at  Portland. 

The  followinjr  facts,  from  au  interesting  monograph,  by  Mr.  Moran, 
of  Fiiiladelphia,  iu  a  work  already  quoted,  which  we  insert  here  for  the 
y  sake  of  onity  in  a  subject  intimately  connected  with  the  progress 
foihe  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  will  show  concisely  the  dates 
wa  MHU*.  ^jjg,^  ^j^g  u  preservative  of  all  arts"  is  beliefed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  other  Territories  and  States  d  -vn  to  the  present  year. 
The  dates  will,  for  the  most  part,  correspond  with  the  first  issue  of  a  news- 
paper in  the  several  Territories. 

Use  first  Press  In  the  territory  west  of  the  Alleghauics  waa  in  Kentnckj, 
in  17S6 ;  the  second,  in  Knoxville,  TenneBsee,  1793 ;  in  Ohio,  at  Cfnoinnsti,— 
then  only  a  trading-post,— in  1796.*  In  1811,  the  art  was  first  praeticed  in 

what  is  now  the  State  of  Indiana;  in  Louisiana,  bjr  the  French,  in  1704.  T  ut 
little  wafl  rlonp  th»Te  boforo  1^03.  when  the  territory  was  coded  to  the  United 
States,  at  which  linm  tlicre  was  but  one  press  there.  In  IblO,  thfro  were  about 
ton.  Missouri  had  a  Press  in  1810;*  Michigan,  in  1810  ;  Mississippi,  in  1809  ; 
Alabama,  in  IBIS.  There  was  one  in  Arkansas  as  oarly  as  1825.  The  first  in 
misois,  was  at  Kaskaakla,  established  bj  Matthew  Bancan,  in  1815.  Printing 
was  introdneed  Into  Wisconsin,  in  1827,  by  Oeneral  Bills,  who,  hsTing  no 
Press,  nsed  a  planer  and  mallet.  He  procnred  a  Press  in  1833,  and  printed* 
the  same  year,  at  Clreen  Bay,  the  first  Newspaper  in  Wisconsin.' 

(I)  It  IB  stated  in  Hazard's  Register  of    stated  to  have  started,  in  July,  1S08,  the 

PeDOfljlraoia  (i.  181),  that  the  first  Dew«p«-  fiist  paper  in  8t  Loais,  and  the  first  west 

per  west  of  the  AUegbaalM  wee  the  **  Pitts-  «f  the  M IssissippL  It  was  the  Hiitoarl  Qe. 

borg  Qatette,"  iseued  by  John  ScjiW,  Esq.,  sette,  now  continued  in  the  Missoari  Repah* 

moTT  thun  forty  years  before  his  iletith,  litnn  of  that   city.     Ho   Iiail  pr«»riou?ily 

wbich  was  in  182S.    That  would  giro  an  woriccd  for  Matthew  Carey,  in  Philadelphia, 

earlier  date  Hum  that  of  the  Press  at  Knox-  en  the  first  quarto  Bible  published  la  the 

vllle.  An  early  Ptttsburg  IMrseteiy,  giree  Vailed  States,  la  the  Boglish  laagnsge^  as 

1783  as  the  date  of  Scull's  paper.     Dr.  be  was  accuittomod  to  relate.    The  Laws  of 

Drake,  in  hin  View  of  Cirunnoati,  gives  "So-  Louisiann  (Territory),  printed  in  flic  annie 

Tember  Vth,  17i>3,       the  date  of  the  first  yenr  iu  St.  Luuin,  was  the  ttrst  buok  priuted 

pnbUeatioii  of  the  Osatin^  of  the  North-  west  of  the  Uiaslsslp^ 
West  TcrHtory,"  by  WilUem  Maawell,  in      (8)  The  Milwaukio  Sontiael  gitree  the 

jo  that  city;  which  pap^r,  he  stntc«,  wn?  names  nf  one  hundred  and  orif>  nf-iv" papers^ 

the  flrKt  published  north  of  the  Ohio,  nod  £nglii>h  and  German,  now  publislieti  in  Wis- 

the  third  or  fourth  west  of  the  mountains,  cousin.    Their  aggregate  circulation  is  over 

It  was  a  half  sbee^  royal  qaarto  else,  aad,  80,0S0,  and  it  said  that  the  three  or  fovr 

lBl798,wMparehesed  by  Edward  Freeman,  nilUea  eoptes,  that  form  the  grand  total 

who  changed  the  name  to  the  "  Froomnn's  every  year,  are  printed  on  mutiTial  lumio  in 

Journal."     It  was  that  year  printed  on  the  State, — fuar-flfths  of  all  the  paper  being 

paper  made  in  the  Tielnil^.  manufaotared  in  Wiseoasin.  The  eireafa^ 

(S)  In  Sdwafds*  '*€k«at  W^stt,  and  her  tlon  Just  meationed,  Is  abont  eqnal  to  the 

HetropoliS!,  St.  Lonls,*'  JoH«?ph   Charles,  entire  newspaper  circulation  of  the  whole 

whose  sea  was  lately  shot  by  Tboratoo,  is  Union,  as  aeonrately  sttimatod,  ia  178S. 
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Th0  tat  WM  praetlMd  in  Tezw,  hj  tli*  BjMtiiurds,  m  •wly  u  1760 ;  tad 

bj  Americans,  about  1829. 

In  Iowa,  printing  was  introduced  by  "W.  C.  Connell,  in  l^^C^.  In  Iowa 
was  nearly  a  wilderness,  and  the  first  house  was  that  year  built  in  thut  part 
of  the  State,  near  Davenport,  which  is  now  noted  for  its  commerco,  and  no  lesa 
than  three  daily  papers. 

FriBtIng  WM  flnt  exeented  in  ][iaxi«sota»  April  28t1i,  1849.  k  nmpaper 
w«fl  started  ia  tluit  Tenritofy  the  jwr  before,  wlien  there  wm  not  *  ▼illage  In 
It;  but  It  wu  printed  at  Cincinnati,  and  publislied  at  St.  Paul,  April  27,  1849. 
Seven  years  aftorwaril  there  were  four  printing  offu  f-s  in  St.  Paul  alonp,  and 
three  ilaily  journals,  wkile  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  newspapers  in 
the  Territory. 

The  Mexicans  are  believed  to  hare  attempted  printing  in  Califocnia,  prior 
io  1846 ;  bnt  there  it  no  oertain  evidence  of  It.  Th«  first  regular  printing  eze- 
onted  there  seems  to  have  been  at  Monterey,  on  Aagnst  15th,  1846J  The 
Mormons  began  printing  at  Salt  Lake,  in  184S.    It  was  practiced  iu  Oregon  a 

year  or  two  before  that.*  Nt  liraska  ami  Kan^ns  pacli  had  a  Prpss  in  1S54. 
Hovr  (iSfiD)  thore  are  no  fewer  tlian  twenty  dillerent  nrnvspaprr^  in  tliat  Terri- 
tory. Yet  tiie  wIioIh  terrilury  wuaL  of  the  AUeghanicd  to  tko  rauiiic,  waj$  a 
deuse  impeuwtrablo  wilderness  in  llHO ;  and  within  the  memory  of  living  men, 
there  was  not  a  permanent  white  settlement  north  of  the  Ohio,  from  the  Wa- 
bash to  the  Paciflo.'** 

It  will  he  seen,  by  llic  forepoiiifi:  record,  liow  closely,  iu  this  country, 
the  Press  has  foHowcd  upon  the  track  of  the  |»ioi)t'cr,  and,  in  some  cases, 
almost  outstripped  civilizaliun  in  its  westward  march.  More  recently  still, 
the  rriuling  press  bus  penetrated  the  defiles  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains, 
and  having  established  itself  upon  the  very  highest  summit  of  that  moun- 
tain barrier,  now  sends  forth  its  weekly  intelligence  from  the  reiuote 
mining  region  of  Pike's  Peak.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Gold  Reporter, 
published  "nt  Mountain  City,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  was  commenced 
in  August,  of  the  present  year  (1859),  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gibson.  Tliis 
constant  extensioa  of  tho  labors  of  the  Press,  with  the  rapid  advance  of 
of  new  settlements,  compared  with  the  slow  introdnction  of  the  art  in 

(1)  The  Bditur  of  the  Now  York  Tribane  (at  Oregon  City,  from  April  to  December, 
•tat«,  that  llMre  sm  bow  hitween  ninety  184$),  was  presented  by  the  Editor,  Geo.  L. 
and  one  hnndnd  periodiosli  pnUtehed  hi  Curry,  to  the  N.  T.  Hiit  Soe.,  in  Jane, 
Oalifornia,  of  which,  about  one-third  are  ISjI.  It  was  printed  on  a  wooden  Pre«8 
iaeuod  from  San  Francisco.  Thirty-one  of  of  Loino  inrention,  and  with  a  f  jiu  of 
the  fortj-fire  ooanties  io  the  State  bare  French  type.  The  typo  waa  deficient  in  ibe 
«ndi  Otti  or  mora  jonmali.  Tbno  ue  priot-  letters  k,  w  and  which  were  sererally  con- 
•d  ia  Vrenoh,  two  in  8p«nleb,  ono  In  Gar-  •traotod  oat  of  h,  m  and  m.  The  popor  wm 
moQ>  and  at  leaat  one  in  Cbinepe.  Six  are  discontinued  on  the  "  breaking  oat"  of  llio 
devoted  to  Religion,  two  to  Aprncultare,  ni in c?,  and  hod  no^  nt  that  dstOy  boon  re- 
nine  or  tea  to  Literature,  Afioiog,  Medi-  uewed. 

olno^  oto.  (3)  Tmbnor*!  Ootdo  to  Anoricaa  Litor»> 

(8)  A  oonptoto  Mt  of  tbo  <<Orogoa  Froo  tore.  LondoDi  1869. 
PfOMv"  tho  flnt  puUlihod  in  tbnt  Toifitoi/ 
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some  countries,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  Anu'riciin  {tror^ress. 
It  illu.-trutcs  the  dost*  rchilioii^hip  that  subsi.sts  betweL-n  free  in.stitutioDS 
and  the  ^[)rea^l  of  iulelliircnce,  ami  especial!)'  the  importance  of  the  lallest 
IcgiliiDute  freedom  to  tlie  i^reat  instructor,  the  Printing-  press. 

Examples  of  the  l.»lig!itin^'  inlluence  of  despotism,  whether  relij^ious  or 
sccular,aud  of  revolution,  upon  the  •rrowih  of  literature,  aud^of  the  art  which 
is  its  chief  conservator  and  haud-iuaid,  are  numerous.  We  need  only  refer 
to  the  Spanish  cohji;ies  on  thirs  Continent.  In  the  provinces  of  Mexico  and 
I'cru,  printing-  was  introduced  and  practiced  some  years  before  there  was 
a  permaueuL  En;.;!i>h  sttllenient  upon  this  Continent;  but  governmental 
restrictio!}S.  reli.L'iuus  cFpionaL:e,  and  revolutionary  changes,  effectually 
prevented  any  vit^urous  exerci>e  of  the  art.  It  is  oidy  the  present  year, 
as  we  are  informed,  when  this  great  ci\  ili/^er  ha.s  rested  upon  tlie  farther 
conlines  of  civilization  niton  this  Conlinent,  tliat  the  first  Arab  newspaper 
ev rr  printed  in  the  Turkicii  empire,  outside  of  Couitautinople,  htLH  1/eeii 
commenced  at  lieyrout.  Seven:y-live  years  have  elapsed  since  printing 
was  introduced  into  the  OlLouiuu  Capital,  which,  lonj^  before  the  time  of 
it^  invention, — while  European  art  and  learninir  were  buried  in  Gothic 
d.u  kueso,  and  a  Western  Continent  was  undreamed  of, — was  the  magniG- 
ct  nt  seat  of  every  elegance  in  manners  and  the  arts.  We  have  already 
seen  how  its  progreftS  in  our  country  compares  with  that  of  printing  iu 
England,  the  only  country  wliich  has  showu  a  commensurate  appreciation 
of  the  art,  and  where  the  conditions  have  been  comparatively  favorable 

to  its  d(/ vtdopment. 

Tiiere  are  few  names  or  enterprises  connected  with  the  Colonial  Press, 
deserving  of  inure  honorable  mention  than  that  of  the  publisher  of  Lu- 
ther's Gerniun  lliMe,  printed  at  (Jernnintown,  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ofrmau  Bi-  in  1743.  It  WHS  the  fir<*t  Uitile  printed  for  the  European  jiopu- 
Ciirii»u»pher  laliou  in  the  American  Colonies,  and  was  "a  sinprular  acliieve- 
ment  of  the  zeal,  industry  and  perseverance,  through  gtjod  re- 
port and  evil  report,  of  Cuuj.-K'I'ju.u  Sauh,  who  became  a  printer  witii 
the  noble  view  of  supplying  his  countrymen  with  copies  of  the  Word  of 
C"d."  Saur  (^or  Sower,  as  it  is  in  the  German  and  English  imprints 
respectively)  was  of  that  valuable  class  of  (Jerman  Protestants  who,  at 
different  times  siiu  e  the  arrival  of  Penn,  have  peopled  i'hiladclphia,  Ger- 
mantown,  Lancaster,  and  other  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  firm 
attachment  to  their  religion,  have  added  an  amount  of  skill  and  industry 
in  many  of  the  arts,  not  exceeded  by  any  class  in  the  country. 

The  first  paper-mill  erected  in  the  Anglo-American  Colonies  was  built  by 
one  of  these,  at  a  period  nearly  co-eval  with  the  first  manufacture  of  white 
paper  in  PJngland,  and  others  were  commenced  not  long  after,  which  sup- 
plied the  first  printers  of  Philadelphia  with  much  of  the  material  used  by 
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them.  Like  many  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Engluod,  a  number  of 
these,  moreover,  possessed  scholastic  attaiDtucnt^  which  were  highly  re- 
apectahic,  and  they  were  not  likely  to  overlook  the  educational  ad  van- 
tages of  the  Press.  Bot  printing-types  were  then  altogether  imported  from 
abroad.  The  expense  aud  delay  in  procuring  these  for  any  considerable 
nodertaking,  induced  Sower,  in  order  to  carry  out  bis  benevolent  purpose 
of  supplying  the  Scriptures  to  bis  countrymen,— many  of  whom,  as  he 
states  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  were  ill-sapplicd  with 
Bibles, — ^to  eommence  the  manufacture  of  types  and  of  printing-ink  for 
his  own  use.  He  cast  several  fuuts  of  type  for  himself  and  others,  and 
the  anvil  on  which  he  furged  the  matrices  is  still  shown  at  Qermantown. 
The  Grst  "Jamb-stoves"  made  in  America  were,  also,  cast  for  !iim,  and 
were  still  in  use  fifty  years  ago.  His  maoofactory,  which  produced  types 
of  the  Gothic  or  German  character,  wasthe-first  type-foiuidry  in  America, 
it  is  believed,  and  has  its  lineal  representative  in  Philadelphia  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Sower  had  commenced  printing  about  the  year  1735,  in  which 
year  he  began  the  publication  of  a  Quarterly  Journal,  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, the  first  publication  of  the  kind  in  a  foreign  tongue  in  this  country. 
It  was  afterward  changed  to  a  monthly,  and,  after  1744,  to  a  weekly 
paper,  The  Germantown  Gazette,  and  was  continued  by  bis  son,  until  the 
Revolutionary  War.  A  complete  file  of  the  first  German  paper  in  this 
country,  where  they  are  now  so  numerous,  is  still  preserved  as  a  precious 
heirloom  by  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  publisher.  Sower  also  pub« 
lished  the  first  German  Almanac  in  Pennsylvania,  and  extracts  from  the 
Laws  of  the  founder,  translated  into  German,  for  the  nse  of  his  coantry* 
men. 

In  1713,  after  three  years  labor  upon  the  work,  the  German  Bible  in 
quarto  form,  of  1  "272  pages,  was  completed  and  published  by  him.  It 
was  Ity  far  the  heaviest  publication  wliich  had  yet  beeu  issued  from  the 
])ress  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  not  equaled  for  many" years  after.  Tliis 
undertaking  was  worthily  conrduded  by  olToring  the  volumes  at  4  moder- 
ate price,  and  by  distributing;  them  gratuitously,  or  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost,  to  the  poor.    "The  of  our  newly-lltiished  Bible,"  says  the 

publisher,  "in  plain  binding,  with  a  clasp,  will  be  eighteen  shillings;  but 
to  the  poor  and  needy  we  have  no  price."  Jlis  son  Christopher  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  the  business  of  his  father  in  its  several  branches,  and 
in  1762  issued  a  second  edition  of  the  cpmrto  IJible  of  2000  copies,  and 
M  tlurd  edition,  of  3000,  iu  1776.  The  book  manufactory  of  Christopher 
Sower  the  second,  was  for  manv  vears  bv  far  the  most  extensive  in  the 
Britisli  American  Cohmies.  It  employed  several  ))inderies.  a  paper-mill,^ 
an  ink  mannfaelory,  and  a  foundry  for  (Jermun  and  English  type^. 

The  exclosive  privilege,  long  enjoyed  by  the  Universities  in  Great 
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Britain — hiuI  we  believe  not  yet  annulled — of  printing  the  English  Scrip- 
Th«F«r»t  tures,  had  probably  deterred  the  Amerieiiii  printers  and  pul)- 
BiWrS*  Jislicrs  from  engaging  in  their  publieatiuu.  About  tbe  year 
KnifitoiL  lXij-2,  intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  issues  of  Sow- 
er's Bible,  an  edition  of  the  English  SeripLures,  in  small  4to.,  was  pri- 
vately carried  through  the  press  in  Boston.  It  was  printed  by  Kneeland 
and  Green,  the  former  the  publisher  of  the  New  England  Journal,  the 
fourth  uew3))aper  in  the  Colony,  and  the  second  iHidertakm  ly  a  printer. 
Green  was  the  son  and  aflerwarii  tlie  succej-sor  ul  Tauothy  (Jreen,  the 
fL-contl  printer  of  Connecticut.  This  first  American  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  Kn^li^L  ^.luguage  was  chiefly  made  for  Daniel  Henchman,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  most  euterpri.sing  l)ookseller  of  lJriti,^h  America  before  the  iic»o- 
lution.  His  place  of  business  was  on  Cornhill,  at  the  corner*  of  King- 
street,  where  be  furnished  much  employment  to  the  Boston  printers,  aaU 
even  those  of  London.  He  built  also  the  lirst  paper-mill  in  New  England. 
To  avoid  the  risk  of  prosecution  by  those  in  England,  who  printed  cinn 
privile^io,  the  book  had  the  London  imprint  of  the  copy  frum  w  hich  it 
was  made,  viz.  :  "London:  Printed  by  Mark  Baskett,  Printer  to  the 
King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty."  The  edition  consisted  only  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  copies ;  and,  having  a  London  imprint,  and  close  reseui- 
blauce  in  typography  to  the  English  editions,  the  /act  of  its  publication 
has  been  generally  overlooked.  Bat  Thomas,  who  was  an  apprentice  iu 
Boston  a  few  years  after,  heard  the  compositois  of  the  work  speak  of  it ; 
and  GoTeraor  Hancock,  a  relative  of  Henchmaaf  owned  a  copy  of  it^  aud 
related  tbe  cirenmstanceB. 

A  duodecimo  impression  of  the  New  Testament  was  soon  after  printed 
io  like  manner  for  the  same  partit:>,  by  Rogers  it  Fowie,  and,  like  the 
Bible,  wan  well  executed. ' 

(1;  Iu  Kobcrt  Aitkin,  bjr  order  of  AuUioriKe  bim  to  publish  this  reoommendn- 

CongnsSf  printod,  in  small  <lu«d»etmo  form  tioD  ia  (b«  UMiMr  he  diiU  Chiiik  proper." 

Mid  brsrier  typ^  whal  hw  Wn  oslkd  the  Tbe  entire  work  wet  executed  daring  the 

first  Am.ricMn  Bible  in  tho  Enjrii'h  !nn-  troablous  times  of  the  Revolution;  and, 

piiiis»e.    Thf  execution  of  the  wmk  huving  nj  art  frrtiii  the  limited  frifilltiL^  L>r  printing; 

been  approved  hy  Doctors  White  ttud  l>uf-  at  thai  period,  the  printer  if  «ttid,  on  one 

Held,  Chaplain*,  Congreti  |MMMd  the  follow,  ooearion,  in  (he  vidai  of  hii  work,  to  have 
log  lesolntion:  "  Tluit  tl.o  T'nittd  Btalea,  in         obliged  to  remove  hie  type  and  mate. 

Coosrrc-xf   n««ciiil>l.  .1,  highly  npproTO   the  rials  out  of  tbe  city,  and  to  bury  them  under 

pious  and  laudable  undertaking  of  Mr.  Ait-  n  ham,  to  save  tbcm  fmni  destruction  by 

kin  a«  Babsenrient  to  the  intereata  of  reU-  the  British  soldiers.   "  Under  all  these  dis- 

gioD,  aa  weU  aa  an  iniUnee  of  the  prognas  ndTantagae,**  taya  the  Philadelpbin  Free, 

of  arts  in  this  country  ;  and  being  satisfied,  man'a  Jonrnnl  of  that  day,  "a  complete  and 

frcin  tho  above  reptirt.  of  bis  oare  and  accu-  Bfonrntp  nn  l      ol.Tcmit  i  diti.m  uf  thr  T^il.Jo 

racy  in  the  exeoutioa  of  tbe  work,  they  re-  yraa  published  in  this  very  city,  in  lour 

oommmd  tUi  edition  of  the  Kble  to  the  In-  years  from  tho  Umo  of  the  evacuotion  by 

haliitaBU  of  the  United  Btatea,  and  haraby  the  Brltiah.  The  very  pnp^r  that  baa  re. 
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Down  to  It 40,  or  about  the  time  that  Sower  commenced  the  Qaarto 
Bible,  when  eight  of  the  older  Proviiices  were  in  possession  of  a  press, 
more  printing  was  aannallj  ezecnted  in  Massachosetts  than  in  all  the 
others  together.  Massachasetts  eontinned  to  lead  in  the  publication  of 
books  for  about  twenty-five  years  longer.  In  1769,  the  poblisbing  busi- 
ness of  Philadelphia  had  become  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Boston ;  and 
this  equality  was  maintained  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

These  two  cities,  to  which  belong  the  credit  of  having  thus  led  the 
,  enterprise  of  the  country  in  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Arts,  also 
divide  the  honor  of  having  produced,  during  the  period  at  which  we  have 
glanced,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  profession  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  *  Born  in  Boston,  and  taught  the  first  elements  of  the  art  in  the 
establishment  of  his  brother  James,  one  of  the  early  printers  of  tliat  jtlace. 
Franklin  afterward  conferred  upon  Philadelphia  the  benefits  of  his  in- 
dustry, inventive  talent,  and  matured  wisdom,  and  founded  several  iusti- 
tutions  which  have  been  a  lasting  blessing  to  her  population.  His  own 
simple  narrative  of  his  early  life  and  struggles  has  proved  a  most  instruc- 
tive lesson  to  thousands  of  young  mechanics  in  every  department  of 
business.  His  firmness,  sagacity,  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman  have 
reflected  honor  npon  his  whole  country ;  while  his  discoveries  in  Science 
and  bis  writings  are  the  common  inheritance  of  the  race.  It  has  been 
suggested,  by  one  who  labored  no  less  zealously  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
popular  knowledge,  whether  nv^nkind  at  large  has  been  more  benefited 
by  his  services  in  any  department  than  by  the  sententions  wisdom  of 
Poor  Richard's  maxims.  * 


oeived  the  impression  of  thes«  sacred  books 
waa  maoufActured  in  Peansylvaoia.  The 
,  wh«to  work  it  th«rofi>r«  pwnif  AttMricfto, 
and  has  risen,  like  the  fabled  PImboLc,  from 
the  n^bos  of  thiit  jiile  5n  which  onr  enemies 
supposed  they  had  cunaumed  the  liberliM 
of  America." 

Tli«  h«»T7  tmportetionf  of  BiblM^  among 
other  things,  which  follomd  tikO  pOMO,  com- 
pelled tho  publisher  to  nnder  cont ;  auJ, 
in  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  1789,  in  which 
he  Mkt  for  *  patont  giving  him  tho  wAu- 
•ire  t\ghi  for  fonrlaon  yewi  of  prinUng  the 
Old  and  Now  Testament  within  the  United 
States,  but  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  he 
states  that  he  lost  bj  the  publication  "  more 
fhaii  three  thoamd  poandt  fn  fpeoio*** 
Con  grew,  whioh  emid  iti  manj  hardens  had 
to  promptly  rttpeodtd  to  the  cell  for  Biblei^ 


Bccms  to  have  borne  no  further  j»hare  in  the 
enterprise  than  that  of  superintending  the 
printing  and  roeommonding  the  volitmo  to 
ptthlit  patronage,  bat  manifoitod  through* 
out  its  appfteiatioik  of  the  importaaeo  of  the 
worlc. 

(1)  The  incidents  of  his  public  career  are 
too  well  known  to  reqnire  repetition,  and 
do  not  fall  within  onr  province  to  record. 
As  a  printer,  ho  labored  sodulnurly  for  the 
improvement  of  the  art;  and  had  hla  cncr> 
gies  and  ingenuity  been  exdnttrtly  devoted 
to  the  proAttrfon»  he  wonld  doabUett  have 
greatly  advanced  its  interests,  and  acquired 
a  fame  equal  to  bis  achievements  in  other 
departments.  lie  retained  a  lively  interest 
in  the  trade  throughout  life^  and  hit  regard 
for  the  dignity  of  his  profession  is  illattrated 
by  the  following  inddonti  which  ooonrred 
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By  the  Stamp  Act,  which  received  the  Koval  Assent  in  March,  1766, 
a  dntj  of  one  half-penny  was  imposed  on  all  pamphlets  and  ncwspapefB, 
n*  Stamp  whit-*^  were  required  to  be  printed,  after  the  first  of  November,  on 
^'^  stamped  paper.  On  a  publication  not  exceeding  six  sheets,  the 
tax  was  2s. ;  on  all  advei  iisements,  2s. ;  on  all  almanacs,  2d.  a  year,  if 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet ;  and  4d.  on  all  others,  etc.  It  was  on  the  evening 
following  the  passage  of  this  Act,  that  Dr.  Franklin,  then  in  London,  as 
Colonial  Agent,  in  view  of  the  results,  wrote  with  a  sorrowful  heart  to 
Mr.  Charles  Thompson,  "the  sun  of  liberty  is  set,  you  must  light  up  the 
lamps  of  industry  and  economy,"  to  which  Mr.  Thompson  is  said  to  have 
responded :  "  Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort." 
But  the  Act,  in  America,  and  particularly  in  Boston,  was  very  generally 
disregarded,  except  by  the  most  indignant  protests  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other;  and  not  only  newspapers  continued  to  be  printed, 
but  legal  documents  were  executed  on  common  paper,  as  before  its  enact- 
ment. The  Act  was  repealed  in  the  following  year;  but  another  Act 
in  1707,  accompanied  by  an  assertion  of  the  parliamentary  right  to  bind 
the  Colonies  in  all  cases,  was  passed,  imposing  a  duty  on  paper  and  several 
other  articles.  Th\^,  iiotwiihstanding  considerable  progress  had  been 
matk'  in  the  manufacture,  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the  ojierations  of 
the  Pre^s,  which  the  tion-im]>ortatinn  ogreeinoiit  partially  obviated,  by 
stimulating  the  manufacture  of  tliat  article  for  a  time.  In  consequence 
of  these  mnnifcf^tfitions  of  the  designs  of  Parlinmpnt,  the  Continental 
Conprefs  met  in  Philadelphia,  in  S('j>t(inl)er,  1774;  and,  among  other 
measures  for  the  public  snfrty,  forljiide  the  printers  to  exerntf  any  printing 
for  the  adherents  of  the  administration.  Duriiii^  the  proj^Tc^s  of  the 
Revolution,  the  Press  shared  in  the  general  insecurity  and  depression 
wliich  interrui>ted  nearly  every  form  of  industry.  It  did  its  full  share  in 
arousing  the  spirit  of  resistance  in  the  hearts  of  the  Colonists,  and  iu 
sustaining  the  hre  of  patriotism  throughout  the  strnfru^le.  "  Writers  and 
printers,"  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  preachers,  and 
next  to  them,  had  the  greatest  liand  in  animating'  their  countryman."  The 
cause  of  the  Americans,  be  farther  observes,  received  such  signal  aid  from 

at  the  outlet  of  his  cnr<-i-r.  nn'l  is  worthy  of  wnfrr  frnm  the  pnmp,  mn'\c-  my  suppor;  I 

repetition:  A  person  h:iviii;:  ]>r<.ii>,'!it  m  piece  then  wrnppod  nijaeif  up  in  my  groHt-coat, 

for  inMrtioa  in  the  Pcuui^lvuuiii  Gasctte,  and  laid  down  on  tlie  floor  and  slept  till 

Vmktin  dotirad  thst  It  might  Im  lefl  votU  momtng,  when  on  uioth«r  l<Mf  Md  a  mug 

tb«  next  dft/ for  his  conjiideration.  Kettirn-  «f  wstar  I  made  my  brenkfa^t.    From  thU 

ing  at  the  appointed  time,  the  Tounif  printer  re?impn  T  fiml  no  itiL'oriveint  inc  whatever, 

replied :  "  I  have  peruncd  your  piece,  and  Finding  I  can  lire  in  this  manner,  I  have 

find  it  to  be  scurrilous  and  d*famiitory ;  to  formed  ft  datermtDsCioQ  nerer  to  protUtoto 

4*t«rmtD«  wbatber  I  thonld  pablfah  it  or  my  pr*M  to  the  pnrpoMi  of  oomtptlon  and 

not)  I  wont  homo  in  the  ovrmini;,  piirchn^icd  nbUM  of  this  kind,  for  the  sake  of  gaining 

»  twopenny  loaf  «t  (bo  bakec'a,  and,  wiib  n  more  eomfortablo  aabiittonoe." 
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the  press  and  the  palpiti  that  in  lt75,  "H  was  determined  to  employ^  these 
two  powerful  iastniments  of  reToIotion,  priating  and  preaching,  to  operate 
on  the  minds  of 'the  Canadians.  A  complete  apparatos  for  printing,  to- 
gether with  a  printer  and  a  clergyman,  were  therefore  sent  into  Cauada.*'i 
The  Boston  Oaeette,  the  third  known  by  that  name,  since  1)19,  was 
regarded  as  the  oracle  of  the  disaffected  party.  Joamals  on  both  sides 
experienced  the  hostility  of  the  parties  to  which  they  happened  to  be 
opposed,  and  nearly  all  literatnie,  bnt  that  of  a  politica]  character,  was 
obscured  in  the  gloom  and  ferment  of  the  times.  But  the  occasion  de> 
▼eloped  more  remarkable  4|iialities,  and  more  nnmerons  instances  of 
energy,  ability,  and  patriotism  in  spheres  of  private  exertion,  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Camp,  than  any  eqaal  portion  of  our  history.' 

It  was  amid  the  exciting  events  which  accompanied  the  proclamation 
of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  that  Isaiah  Thomas,  whom  an  intelligent 
French  traveler  styled  the  Didot  of  America,  the  able  and  diligent  his- 
torian of  this  department  of  American  iudtuttry,  and  for  many  yearn  the 
most  enterprising  member  of  the  trad^  first  entered  apon  life  as  an  inde- 
pendent printer.  His  success  in  business  was  entirely  the  reward  of  his 
own  exertions.* 

The  first  jonmal  pnblishcd  in  the  country,  which  possessed  anything  of 
a  literary  character,  was  the  "  General  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle 
for  all  the  British  plantations  in  America,"  a  duodecimo  monthly 
Au^<■v■c,n  magazioc,  printed  and  edited  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  first 
ii^a<tu(«.  p^jjiigi^^^  iq  j^m^iy^  x'r4I,  at  twelve  shillings  a  year.  It  was 
continued  only  abont  six  m6nths.*  A  few  weeks  after,  another  monthly 
of  48  pages  Svo.,  called  the  American  Magaaine,  was  started  In  opposi* 
tion  by  John  Welbe,  but  did  not  survive. 

Another  monthly  mnc^azine,  with  the  title  of  The  American  Magazine, 
was  begun  in  17GU,  in  Philadelphia,  by  Lewis  Nicbola,  containing  forty- 
eight  pages.  To  this  maprnzine  w«fe  subjoined  the  first  published  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  ritilo<;ophicnI  Society,  founded  chiefly  by  the 
agency  of  Franklin,  and  of  which  JSichola  was  a  member.   He  was  the 

(1)  Ht><tr>ry  of  American  Rerolntirm.  vcDtort.    Thb  WAS  th«  formmiMr  th» 

(2)  A  paper  waa  e4UbUshed  in  Charleston,'  Act  of  1790. 

fio«th  Carolina,  in  H«v«Bb«r,  1765,  in  ez*  (3)  A  »k«teb  of  his  life  uid  eaiver  maj  be 
preii  oppocltioa  to  tti«  ParliMBMtwry  Stamp  fouiMl  in  the  Sd  voL  of  hia  Biat.  of  Priatinir* 
Act  Tor  tho  Coloniofl,  and  wan  genornlly  (4)  The  first  periodical  in  Engtand,  bear- 
patronized.  By  an  Act  of  AsBombly  in  tluif  in  L'  the  name  of  a  >fnK;iirin(».  was  publishod 
Province  ia  1784,  fur  tbe  enoouragcioeat  ot  iu  London,  in  1731,  by  Edward  Cave.  It 
the  Arte  and  Beteneea,  the  Copyright  of  waa  the  Oentl«mao*a  MagaaiDo,  ao  lens  at 
Booka  waa  aecnrad  for  the  author*,  aa  the  the  liead  of  the  periodieal  worka  of  that 
benefita  of  noTol  maehiaet  were  to  the  in-  eoontry. 
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anthor  of  two  or  three  treatises  on  the  military  «rt»  pnblished  in  Pbila* 
delpbia  at  the  time  of  the  RevolatioD.   Oaly  one  Tolnme  of  the  magasine 

was  pnblished. 

The  fourth  English  newspaper  established  in  Philadelphia,  was  the 
Pennsylvania  Chronicle  and  Universal  Advertiser,  which  waa  the  firsi 
paper  in  the  British  Colonies  with  four  columns  to  a  page. 

The  first  daily  paper  in  America,  was  the  Pennsylvania  Piuket  or 
General  Advertiser,  commenced  in  Philadelphia,  November,  1771,  by 
^^^^  John  Dunlap,  as  a  weekly.  It  waa  sold  in  1783,  to  D.  C. 
^in«ri^  Claypoole,  who,  about  a  year  after,  converted  it  into  a  tluily, 
and  it  became  a  profitable  concern.'  The  year  followinp:  F.  Child 
&  Co.  published  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  that  city.  A  daily  eTenin^!^  pnprr.  the  Plillsidelphia  (Hsette  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in         by  Samuel  Keif. 

Ill  1775,  there  were  nine  newspapers  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  six  in 
English  and  one  in  German  were  published  in  Pbiladelphui,  one  in  German 
at  Germantown,  and  one  in  English  and  German  at  Lancaster. 

At  the  beginning  of  that  year,  there  were  seven  papers  published  in 
Massachusetts,  of  which  five  were  at  Boston,  one  at  Salem,  and  one  at 
Ncwburyport.  There  were  four  in  Connecticut,  at  the  same  time,  New 
London,  New  Ilaven,  Hartford,  and  Norwich,  having  each,  one.  There 
were  two  in  Phocle  Island  :  one  at  Providence,  and  one  at  Newport. 
There  was  also  a  newspaper  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  making  in 
all,  thirteen  in  New  Ktij^rland. 

In  the  Province  of  New  York,  there  were  then  pnblislied  four  papers, 
three  in  the  city,  and  one  at  Albany.  In  Maryland,  there  were  two,  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore  rcspeelively.  There  were  also  two  in  Virj^inia, 
both  at  Williamsburg:  two  in  North  Carolina,  at  Wilmington  and  Mcw- 
bern  ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  one  at  Savannah,  in  Gfor- 
gia  ;  making  thirty-sevon  newspapers  in  the  Colonies  now  comprised  in 
the  Uiiitf'd  States.  There  was  at  the  same  time  a  newspaper  at  Halifax, 
Nova  Beotia,  and  one  at  (^>ncl)ec,  in  Canada.  None  of  the  other  Pro- 
vinces, a.s  yet,  pos«?e*?sed  a  ncwspnppr.  The  entire  number  of  periodicals 
which  had  been  coniineneed  in  the  Colonics  between  1704,  and  1775,  was 
something  less  than  one  hundred,  of  which  altotit  three-fonrths  were  newa- 
pa)»er  sheets,  and  the  lialance  j>arrof)k  more  of  the  character  of  Magazines. 
About  twenty-two  of  th(^se  were  Itejj'un  in  Massnchnsctts ;  fourteen  in  the 
Other  New  England  States  j  about  twenty-two  in  PenQsylvauia ;  sixteen 

(1)  To  Mf.  Claypoole,  Washington,  at  »  throagli  MeMttb  Tboouit  ft  Bona,  to  Mr. 

btor  poriodt  praMOted  tb«  original  matm-  Lennox  of  Now  Tork,  for  ovor  tSOOO.  (PM- 

fcript  i  o]iy  of  hia  Farewell  Addreii,  which  ladelphia  and  ita  Momffaetimtf  hj  Bi  T» 

VM  Uteljr  iold  ia  tbi«  oitj  bj  bis  exooaton»  f  rtodlojj  p.  168.) 
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Ill  New  York;  and  twentj^two  io  the  other  ProTiiices  now  within  the 
tXniott. 

Many  of  these  had  bnt  a  hrief  ezistencet  while  others  attained  to  a 
respectable  age,  and  exerted  considerable  inflnence  npoa  the  popular 
mind,  in  literature  and  politics.  Various  causes  contributed  to  render  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  one  of  doubtful  remuneration.  The  scarcity 
and  high  cost  of  materials,  snch  as  presses,  type,  paper  and  ink,  which 
were  chiefly  imported,  and  the  high  price  of  labor,  were  serious  obstacles 
at  a  time  when  capital  was  far  from  abnndant.  The  circulation  which 
they  could  secure  under  the  best  management  was  limited,  when  popula- 
tion was  sparse,  and  taste  and  leisure  for  reading,  less  general.  And  In 
regard  to  newspapers,  the  great  source  of  present  emolument  from  adrer- 
tisements  was  for  a  long  period  scarcely  depended  upon.  Its  adrantages 
were  then  neither  apprehended  by  the  business  community,  nor  the  art 
of  attractive  display  at  all  understood  by  the  compositor.  The  first 
advertisements  were  confusedly  mingled  with  the  reading  matter,  from 
which  they  were  not  even  separated  by  lines.  Nor  were  they  so  separated 
firom  one  another.  Some  of  the' early  papers  continued  to  be  published 
for  years  with  the  smallest  possible  adTertising  patronage. 

In  September,  1777,  Congress  ordered  Migor-Oeneral  Armstrong  to 
remote  "all  the  printing-presses  and  types  in  the  city  and  in  Germantowa 
to  secure  places  in  the  conntrj,  excepting  Mr.  Bradford's  press  in  this 
city,  with  English  types."  After  its  flight  to  Yorktown,  in  the  same 
year,  Congress  ordered  the  speedy  erection  of  a  printing-press  in  that 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  public  the  intLllifrenrc  received 
from  time  to  time.  Many  of  the  printers  were  great  sufferers  in  the  gen- 
eral ruin  which  overtook  such  numbers  during  the  contest.  They  were 
compelled  to  escape,  with  their  effects  and  apparatus,  to  places  of  secority 
in  the  country,  where  they  either  prosecuted  their  business  at  the  greatest 
disadvantage,  or  abandoned  it  altogether.  Those  who  were  exposed  to 
the  hostilities  of  the  two  contending  parties,  were  often  visited  with  the 
resentment  which  coiilrl  not  reach  the  writers  for  whom  they  printed. 
Their  estates  were  confiscated,  and  sometimes  personal  violence  or  insult 
was  incurred. 

The  number  of  printintr-prcsscs  in  tlie  country  before  the  Revolution  is 
believed  to  have  been  about  forty.  The  number  of  works  prijitcd  up  to 
that  time  cannot,  ])robal)ly,  be  now  ascertained.  The  rhihulclpbia  Li- 
brary contains  as  uiany  as  four  liundred  and  fifty-nhin  works  jirinted  iu 
that  city  previous  to  the  Kevohition  :  of  tliese,  four  iiundred  and  twenty- 
five  are  original  books  or  pamphlets,  and  thirty-four  are  re-prints  of 
foreign  books  and  jiainjililcts.  As  many  were,  doubtle8.s,  printed  which 
were  not  obtaiucd  for  the  Library,  au  addition  of  one-third, — making  an 
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aggregate  of  six  handred  publications  for  the  ProTioce  duriog  the  whole 
period, — hoM  been  considered    moderate  estimate.* 

After  tlie  eBtablishmeiit  of  lodepeiidenGe,  wben  printing  materials  began 
to  be  mannfactured  more  generally  in  this  country,  public  journals  were 
rapidly  mnltiplied.  A  careful  estimate,  made  in  1788,  placed  the  number 
of  newspapers  issued  weekly  at  about  seventy-seven  thousand  copies,  or 
upward  of  foor  millions  aDnaally,  wortb,  at  four  cents  each,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Of  the  weekly  issues,  upward  of  thirty  thou- 
sand were  supposed  to  be  printed  in  New  England.* 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  printers  and  booksellers  in  the  country, 
after  the  Peace,  was  Matthxw  Gabit,  who^haYing  incurred  the  die- 
pleasure  of  persons  io  power,  for  some  publication  in  Ireland— came  to 
America,  and  established  himself  in  Philadelphia.  The  American  Mu* 
senm,  a  periodical  conducted  by  him  with  much  ability,  was  highly  instru- 
mental in  calling  public  attention  to  the  subject  of  American  Manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  to  literature  and  politics.  Few  men  haye  labored  with  more 
wal  to  promote  the  industrial  Interests  of  the  country.  He  Is  entitled, 
also,  to  the  credit  of  baring  been  the  publisher  of  the  first  quarto  Bible, 
from  standing  type,  issued  in  the  United  States,  and  It  was  principally 
through  bis  agency  that  the  system  of  annual  book  fairs,  or  Trade  Salea, 
was  Introduced,  In  Imitation  of  the  periodical  book  fairs  of  Europe^  which 
have  done  so  much  in  enlarging  the  market  area  for  surplus  stock  and 
facilitating  acquaintance  between  publishers  and  booksellers. 

In  the  Colonial  period  of  our  history,  the  printers,  very  generally  in- 
deed, combined  with  their  business  of  printing,  that  also  of  book  selling, 
cnioDtai  *8  Oaxton  and  other  early  printers,  and  often  that  also  of 
BookMiien.  ^^|^  binding.  The  small  occnpation,  in  many  instances^  fbr- 
nished  for  the  press,  beyond  the  irregular  supply  of  work  for  the  local 
goTcrnment,  often  compelled  the  printer  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  other 
means,  of  which  a  book  and  stationery  shop  was  the  most  eligible. 
Hany  combined  with  the  proper  stock  of  such  an  establishment,  a  small 
assortment  of  groceries  or  fancy  articles.  Others  were  extensive  dealers 
also  In  general  merchandise,  and  imported  books,  as  well  as  other  Euro- 
pean goods.  Many  others,  who  commenced  as  booksellers  and  publisher^ 
as  their  means  ennMed  them,  established  Printing-presses  in  connection 
with  their  oil  i  "  usiness,  and,  in  time,  devoted  their  attention  exclusively 
to  printing.   The  business  of  the  bookseller  has  ever  been  a  profitable 

(1)  Mem.  ni?t.  Soc.  Pcnnn.,  !.  750.  oals  amounted  to  2800,  witb  an  arcrnpo  cir- 

(?)  Morse'B  Univ.  tieog.,  e<l.  17S6,  vol.  u  onlnfion  of  1785,  and  the  ag^n^  ^at^  of  the 

p.  340. — Theonmberofoewepaporspublkb-  copiea  printod  annuallj,  was  422,700,000. 

«d  in  Ibo  Union  In  181S,  wm  S5S;  In  1838,  Tbe  nvwip^cr  Mtablblimenti  in  Bogland, 

•02.  In  1858,  tb«  n*mpnp«n  and  pwiodl-  in  1808,  nainb«n4  UA. 
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one  in  America,  and  many  of  tbe  early  dealers  in  books,  in  the  principal 
citieB»  accamalated  exteusire  stocks  for  the  times  in  which  they  livedi  and 
acquired  wealth  and  station.  The  books  imported  were  seldom  of  a  costly 
or  rare  description,  bat  were  of  the  practical  and  useful  class,  which  best 
suited  the  limited  means  and  less  profound  inquiries  of  a  young  country 
compelled  to  turn  its  mental  labor  to  immediate  accoant  Books  on  law, 
medicine,  history,  and  the  less  abstruse  branches  of  science  and  on  gen- 
eral knowledge,  constituted  the  staple  of  Colonial  book  stores. 

The  number  of  booksellers,  whose  names  are  recorded  by  Thomas  as 
having  carried  on  business  in  Boston  before  the  year  1775,  is  ninety-two; 
and  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  during  the  same  time,  there  were 
about  eighteen  engaged  in  the  business.  In  New  York,  there  were  about 
a  dozun  whose  names  are  given.  In  Philadelphia  there  were  tbirt y-ei^'!it, 
and  two  at  Oermantown,  and  two  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  There 
was  one  at  Annapolis,  Maryland ;  three  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
and  one  at  Savannah,  Georgia.  His  Ii5?t  of  booksellers  outside  of  Massa- 
chnsclts,  he  states,  however,  was  not  cora{)lcte.  Of  those  cnnmemted  in 
Boston  and  the  otiier  large  towns,  kcI  ^nn  more  tluin  two  or  three  carried 
on  the  business  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  most  noted  and  enterjtris- 
int^  of  the  trade  in  Boston,  was  Samuel  lMiilli|is  (1C80),  "At  the  Briek- 
SIioj),  at  the  west-end  of  the  Town-liousc,"  who  was  a  large  dealer,  and 
the  publisher  of  several  books  for  the  Boston  Press.  Diinton,  who  acted 
as  hi*;  factor  in  London,  and  consijriird  many  book-:  ♦o  him,  says,  he  was 
"  very  just  and  very  thrivinjz: — young  and  witty,  and  the  most  beautiful 
man  in  the  town  of  Boston."  His  descendants  were  booksellers,  on 
Oornhill,  until  after  the  Kevolution. 

Wo  have  stated  that  some  of  the  earl?  Colonial  Printers,  combined  with 
their  business  that  of  Bookiundi xa.  The  earliest  exercise  of  tlie  art,  of 
which  we  have  seen  any  notice,  was  by  John  KatliCTe,  who  was  em- 
Amerioiiii  ploycd  as  mentioned  on  a  former  i>aLre,  upon  Eliot's  Indian  Bible, 
about  the  year  1003.  He  came  from  England  for  that  purpose. 
In  September,  16G1,  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  wrote  to 
Mr.  Usher,  who  superintended  the  printing  of  that  work,  to  demand  and 
receive  of  Mr.  Green,  the  whole  im])rcssion  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Indian,  now  finished  ;  "  and  lake  care  for  the  binding  of  two  hundrtMl  of 
them  strongly  and  aa  speedily  as  may  bee  with  leatherfOras  may  be€  most 
serviceable  for  the  Lidians,  etc." 

In  the  bill  of  particulars,  rendered  by  Green  In  the  following  year,  £6 
was  accordingly  charged  for  binding  two  hundred  Testaments  at  G<7.  each. 
The  binding  was  probably  done  by  Ratliffe,  who  in  August,  1604,  wrote 
to  the  Commissioners,  that  the  prices  he  received  were  too  low,  and  that 
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he  L  uiiUl  nut  afford  to  bind  lliu  Bibles,  completed  the  year  before,  for  less 
than  J.'i.  id.,  lo  fx/,  per  volume.  It  appears  by  the  asrenl's  jiccouut 
iu  UifiO,  that  only  2.^'.  G</.  euch  wm  paid  to  Green,  for  binding'  and  clasp 
intr  twu  hundred  Bibles,  which  were  qaarto  volumes,  of  not  less  size,  we 
may  >nppose,  than  an  Engli.-h  quarto,  if  \\c  may  judire  from  the  lencrth  of 
the  Indian  words,  which,  as  Dr.  Mather  observed,  uue  would  iLiuii  "had 
been  growing  ever  since  Babel." 

Jolm  Ilutclitre,  i.s  mentioned  by  Thomas  as  a  small  bookseller  in  Boston, 
in  but  no  mention  is  made  of  him  as  a  bookbinder  at  that  time  or 

previously,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  other  bookaellero.  2sor  in  hia  con- 
nection with  the  Indian  Bible  mentioned. 

Several  volumes  of  considerable  size  had  been  published  previous  to  this. 
The  first  edition  of  the  Psalms  appeared  in  1GI7,  and  was  bound  in 
parchment.  One  or  two  other  editions  had  been  issued  before  the  Bible 
was  completed ;  also  two  folio  editions  of  the  Laws,  but  by  whom  they 
were  bound,  we  are  unable  to  say.  Amonp  the  early  settlers,  there  were 
doabtless  bookbinders  who,  like  other  mechanics,  laid  aside  their  former 
Tocatioa  for  more  profitable  pursuits.  A  Bookbinder  named  John  San- 
ders, took  the  freeman's  oath  in  Boston,  iu  1C36,  before  aoy  printing  was 
done  in  the  Colony. 

Of  upwards  of  ninety  booksellers  who  carried  on  basinesB  in  Boston, 
many  of  them  in  connection  with  printing,  before  the  Kevolntion,  over 
tbirtT  had  also  binderies  attached  to  their  establishments.  A 

Book* 

Mmimim  number  of  them  confined  their  attention  principally  to  this 
branch.  The  Ushers,  who  were  the  first  booksellers, — odo 
of  them  ten  years  before  the  publication  of  the  Bible,  may  possibly  have 
done  something  in  that  way,  but  we  have  no  evidence  of  it  The  first 
binder  in  the  list  of  bookselletv  mentioned,  is  Udmund  Banger,  16T3, 
who  dealt  but  little  in  books.  Of  those  who  chiefly  followed  the  me- 
chanical branch,  the  following  are  the  principal : 

Benjamin  Gray,  1719-51  at  the  *'Head  of  Town  Dock.*'  He  was 
prosecuted  for  publishing  a  libeions  pamphlet  Joseph  Edteards,  1723, 
'*  CornhOl,"  a  respectable  publisher  and  binder, OTer  forty  years  in  business. 
NaOianael  Belknap,  1723,  *'Head  of  Scarlet  Wharf,  North  End."  Bamuel 
Bobinton,  1723-71,  a  native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  Bennet 
Low,  1726,  '*  In  Anne  street^  near  the  Bridge. "  Thomas  Hancock,  1 726, 
Anne  street  near  the  Draw  Bridge.  John  Elid,  1728,  at  the  Great 
Elms,  (Liberty  Tree,)  South  End,"  a  descendant  of  the  Indian  Apostie. 
Alfred  Butler^  1722-42,  "Lower  End  of  King  street^  near  the  Crown 
Coffee  House,  at  the  head  of  the  Long  Wharf,'*  a  native  of  Boston,  and  an 
apprentice  of  Henchman.  Bic^rd  Fry,  1732,  "Stationer,  Bookseller, 
Paper-maker  and  Bag  Merchant  from  the  City  of  London,  keeps  at  Mr. 
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Thoiiifis  Fleet's,  Printer,  at  the  Heart  ami  Crown,  in  Cornliill,  Boston." 
His  advertisement  in  1732,  nssnres  tlie  merchants  of  Ijoslon,  wlio  had 
been  arcustonied  to  have  their  account-books  from  London,  tluit  he  will  sell 
them  all  sorts  of  aecount-books,  done  after  the  most  acute  mauuer,  twenty 
per  cent,  cheaper  than  tliey  can  have  them  from  London.  He  states  that 
he  had  printed  and  already  sold  1200  co))ies  of  the  "  most  beautiful  Poems 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Duck,  the  famous  AViitshire  Poet,"  wliieh  was  "a  full 
demonstration  to  him,  that  the  people  of  New  England  have  a  fine  tnste 
for  good  Sense  and  polite  Learning."  Fry  appears  to  have  been  about 
the  earliest  Blank-book  manufacturer  in  IJoiston. 

Charles  llarrison,  1739,  "  over  against  the  Brazen  Head  in  Cornliill,^ 
had  a  book-bindery  in  England.  Somnel  Eh'o(,  1740-45,  Corn-Hill. 
His  son,  of  tlic  ^ame  name,  was  afterward  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston, 
Tit(jiit<i.<  Ilnnd,  1745,  Cornhill,  and  afterward  Auue  street.  Thoinas 
Lerco  tf.  17'>3-78,  Cornhill.  Whurlon  and  Bowers,  1761,  suceess*>rs  to 
D.  Ihii.  liman,  Cornhill.  WilHam  Lang,  1700-75,  "at  the  Gilt  Bible," 
Marlliorough  street,  a  Scotcliman.  Jo/ni  IloUtj.ion,  1 702,  " Marlboroutih 
Btrect,"  bred  to  the  art  in  Scotland,  and  a  good  workman.  He  took,  in 
hiiori  hand,  the  trial  of  the  soldiers  concerned  in  the  Boston  Massacre  on 
5th  iMarch,  1770. 

Alfred  Butler,  1764,  Cornhill,  son  of  Alfred  Butler,  before  mentioned. 
Andrew  Barrlaij,  1704,  "at  the  Bible  in  Coridiill,"bred  a  l>indcr  in  Scot- 
hind.  Joiff/Ji  Snt'Uinj,  1707,  "Fish  street,  corner  of  Boarded- Ally," 
John  Lauydon,  1770,  "  Curuhill.''  Uejiry  Knox,  1771,  "Cornhill," 
afterward  Mnjor-General.  Langdon  &  Knox,  both  served  their  appren- 
ticeship with  Wliartnii  A-  Buwe?'s,  booksellers  and  binders  on  Cornhill 
A.  Ellii^on,  1771,  "  Newbury  street,"  brought  up  to  binding  in  England, 
removed  in  three  or  lour  years  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Beside  the  above  Bulkcley  Emerson,  1  700,  carried  on  booksellinjff  and 
binding  at  Xewburyport,  and  Mascol  Williams,  (17G1;,  al  Salem,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

We  find  no  others  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  New  England,  though 
doubtless  there  were  a  number. 

In  New  York,  among  the  booksellers,  we  meet  with  the  following  only, 
who  executed  binding  also  :  Robert  MacAlpine,  1769,  "in  Beaver  street. 
There  were  two  MacAlpines,  Walter  and  William,  who  did  a  little  in 
bookbinding  in  Boston,  a  few  years  before.  Valenline  j^uUer,  1774, 
opposite  the  Coffee  House  Bridge." 

In  Philadelphia  occur,  in  the  same  relation,  the  names  of  Andrew 
Bradford,  1718,  Second  street;  Benjamin  Franklin,  17'2'.\ 
ta^npuu- Market  street;  Joseph  Godwin,  1742,  "Second  street,  near 
Black  Horse  Alley,''  afterward  ia  the  Alley,  an  Englishman  j  J. 
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Scupjmy,  1743,  "at  the  sign  of  the  Book,  in  Strawberry  Alley."  Black 
Harry,  1758,  "in  Laetltia  Court,"  afterward  at  the  Bible  and  Heart,  in 
Second  street;  William  Woodhouse,  1776,  "  in  Front  street,  near  Chestnut 
street, "after ward  in  Second  street.  John  Anderton,  1768,  "attheLondon 
Book-Store,  in  Second  street."  He  was  fr<mi  En<i;]!iml,  and  was  a  binderi 
letter-case  and  pocket-book  maker,  in  which  he  first  began  business  in 
Kew  York;  Robert  MacGill,  1771,  corner  of  Laetitia  Court." 

Of  the  three  Booksellers  in  Charleston,  two  at  least, —  Wells,  in  1764, 
and  Jame8  Taylor,  lUi,  both  Scotchmen, — executed  binding  with  their 
other  business. 

The  literary  character  of  the  Colonies,  was  sustained  daring  the  early 
period  by  many  names  of  considerable  repute  for  learning  and  ability  in 
several  departments  of  Science  and  Letters.  Of  these,  many  had  been 
educated  in  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  and  others 
not  less  distinguished,  received  their  education  in  the  infant  colleges  of  this 
country.  Some  of  these,  moreover,  were  reranrknble  for  proliGcncy  and 
vohnninotisness.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  who  died  in  1727,  is  said  to  havo 
been  the  author  of  no  less  than  382  books  and  tracts,  some  of  which  were 
works  of  crreat  labor.  His  Matjnalia,  is  his  greatest  work,  though  another, 
proltahly  still  in  manuscript,  in  the  Library  of  the  Massachusetts'  His- 
torical Si)t  iL  ty,  is  considered  by  his  biographer,  sofficient  to  employ  half 
the  lift-lime  of  an  industrious  man. 

But  the  literary  history  of  the  i)erio(l  docs  not  fall  within  our  }iroviiire. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  the  first  tru;j;e(ly  written  aiul  primeil  iu 
Anieri(;a,  is  l^elievetl  to  he  "  Tlie  Prince  of  Parthia," by  Thomas  G<Mifii'y, 
the  son  of  the  inventor  of  the  Quadrant,  and  printed  in  quarto  nt  Phila- 
deli»hia,  in  1765.  The  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  London,  as 
well  as  those  of  tlic  American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  pul;>lished  before  the  Revolution,  bear  evidence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  tlio  provineial  mind  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
Letters,  and  contain  several  distiii}i:uished  names. 

In  1789,  the  BiblioOn  ra  Amerivuna,  in  eontrosting  the  literary  eoiidi- 
tion  of  North  and  South  America,  said  :  "In  South  Ameriea,  lilile  other 
knowledge  is  suffered  to  be  propnirnted  than  wIiaL  is  conducive  to  com- 
mercial purposes,  or  tends  to  inereas»e  the  ideal  enjoyments  of  unwieldy 
wealth  and  false  greatness.  In  North  Aiiu  rica,  the  whole  eirt  le  uf  science 
is  oeeiipiyd  by  ingenious  industry,  which  has  for  the  most  part  proved 
itself  the  successful  candidate  for  literary  fame. 

"The  people  of  North  Ameriea,  have  now  professors  in  every  art  nnd 
i^eienee,  with  adequate  salaries;  and,  whatever  they  may  want  to  import, 
men  of  eminence  in  literature  are  not  of  the  number.    At  the  head  of 
13 
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tbeir  pbilosopben  ftnd  politicUna,  stands  the  Tenerable  FBANKUir.  In 
the  first  class,  the  ingenious  Lobimkr  mnst  not  be  forgotten.  In  Mathe* 
maticB,  the  self-taught  KnrENBOusi.  In  dmnitj,  WBATHBsapoON.  In 
history,  criticisni,  and  poHcj,  the  modem  TacitnSp  (PATm.)  In  poetry. 
Barlow,  Smith,  and  Bat.  In  painting.  Wist.  In  law  and  oratory, — 
how  shall  I  ennmerate  them  ?  Take  the  first  claas.  In  Georgia,  Gionoi 
Walton  ;  Oibmax  Baxib,  in  Virginia;  JiNNiNGB^in  Maryland;  Liwia, 
Bradford,  and  CeAMPBRa^  in  Pennsylrania;  Bottdtnot  in  Jersey; 
Hamilton  and  Biro  in  New  York ;  Johnson  in  ConBectien^  and  Par^ 
BONS  in  Massaehnsetts." 
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CHAPTEli  VIII. 

* 

COLONlAIi  i'APEB-MILLS,  1  ii'£-FUUND£KlEB,  AND  PEINXINU-PBESSES. 

The  mannfacture  of  Pajjcr  was  introduced  into  England  about  the 
year  1498,  when  a  person,  named  Tate,  built  a  Paper-mill  at  Dartford, 
in  Kent.  By  reason,  however,  in  part,  of  the  greater  abundance  and  finer 
qaality  of  linen  in  use  on  the  Continent,  the  manufacture  of  Paper,  for  a 
long  period,  was  carried  on  in  greater  perfection  in  Prauce,  llollaiiJ,  and 
Italy,  than  in  England.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  England  olj- 
tained  her  chief  supply  of  Paper  from  France  and  Holland, — very  little, 
except  brown  Paper,  having  been  made  at  home  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1688.  The  French  Protestants,  who  fled  thither  about  that  time, 
iotrodoced  an  improved  manufacture.  In  1690  the  making  of  white 
Paper  was  first  attempted ;  but  improvements  were  made  so  rapidly,  that 
Great  Britain  has  long  since  surpassed  all  other  nations  in  that  branch  of 
the  mannfiwtnre. 

In  America,  Paper  was  made  by  sereral  of  the  demi-ciWlized  nations, 
especially  the  Meidcans  and  Penitians,  in  considerable  perfection,  before 
the  Conqaest  The  materials  employed  by  them  were  cotton,  silk,  mul- 
berry bark,  and  other  fibrous  snbatanees,  bat  especially  a  species  of  palm 
called  texoilf  and  the  maguey  plant  Upon  this  Paper  they  preserved, 
in  hieroglyphie  and  pictorial  characters,  like  those  of  the  Egyptians, — to 
whose  ciTiliaation  and  monnments  their  own  bear  so  mnch  resemblance,^ 
tiie  records  of  their  laws,  instltntes^  histoiy,  and  charts  of  their  coasts, 
mod  transmitted  to  their  eoteraporaries  the  knowledge  of  current  erents. 

The  manofaotnre  of  Paper  was  not  so  early  hitrodaced  into  the  British* 
American  Colonies  as  some  others ;  bat  was  one  of  the  first  to  attain  a 
stable  footing,  and  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  conntiy.  Ofer  fifty  years 
elapsed  after  the  introdnctlon  of  printing,  before  Paper  of  any  description 
was  made  in  this  conntiy.  It  was,  howerer,  within  less  than  flTe  years 
after  the  first  white  Paper  was  manofsctured  in  England,  according  to 
the  generally  received  aeeonnts^  that  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  English 
Colonies  was  erected,  by  persons  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the 
most  improved  condition  of  the  art  in  that  part  of  Europe  where  it  had 
long  flourished  in  the  highest  perfection. 
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A  mUl  WEB  bailt  in  the  late  borongb  of  Bozborongh,  in  Pennsyhaola, 
by  tbe  immedUte  anoestote  of  the  eminent  American  philosopher,  David 
Pint  Paper.  Rittenhooae.  The  fSuntly  emigrated,  some  years  before,  from 
^d  lli'liria  Amhelmi  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  Batavian  province  of  Gnelder- 
ui6Gvio^««.|^^^  where,  for  some  generations^  the  Paper  manofaclnre  had 
been  carried  on  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent  The  first  persons  of 
the  name  in  Amer^  originally  came  to  New  Tork,  while  it  was  yet  a 
Dntch  Province,  and  snbseqnenUy  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they 
became  the  first  settlers  of  a  part  of  the  present  consolidated  City  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  now  inclnded  in  the  twenty-first  ward.  A  gentle- 
man, resident  in  that  part  of  the  city,  who  has  examined  the  records  and 
papers  relating  to  the  first  settlement  of  the  place,  furnishes  tbe  following 
particulars  of  this  early  enterprise,  the  first  of  the  kind  in  British 
America ; 

"This  mill  was  sitnated  on  a  fimaU  rivulet,  now  called  Paper-mill  Ran,  in 
Boxboroagh,  near  the  sonth-westeni  line  of  Germsntown  township.  It  w«b 
owned  by  WUtiam  Rittenhouaen  (now  apelled  Rittenhoaae),  hia  son  CUnso 
(Nioholaa),  William  Bradford,  of  New  Tork,  and  Thomas  Tresse,  of  FblladeK 

phia,  each  of  the  latter  two  owning  a  fourth  part.  »  *  *  The  precise  date 
of  its  erection  is  not  known  ;  hnt.  as  "Rra<lfor*l  was  !iif  tTosf  .m!  as  part  owii^r, 
it  was  doubt!es«t  bnllt  b«»fore  lt;!i3,  when  he  rtsmoved  to  New  York.  Tht»  Rit- 
teiihuuses  are  said  to  have  nettlud  iu  reunnylvania  about  lt>90,  having  emi- 
grated from  Holland,  where  their  ancestors  were  engaged  in  Paper-makiug. 
Wo  have  positive  proof,  however,  that  Paper  was  made  at  the  Boxborongh 
mill  In  1697 :  for  Oabriel  Thomas,  in  his  Bistorjr  of  the  Provinoe  of  PennajU 
vania,  written  In  that  year,  says  :  *  All  sorts  of  very  good  Paper  are  made  In 
the  Oermantown,'  with  which  placo  Roxborough  was  often  idontifipfl  : 
and,  besides,  there  now  lies  beforo  mo  a  MP.  1<';i-<'.  dated  'this  24th  day  of 
Sept.,  in  y«  year  of  our  Lord,  1697,'  signed  by  W  iliiam  Bradlurd,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  '  having  one  fourth-part  of  j«  said  paper-mill,  near  Germantown** 
He  rented  hia  share  to  the  Bittenhonses  for  ten  years,  upon  the  following 
terms '  That  they,  the  b*  William  and  Clanse  Bittenhonse  shall  pay  and  de< 
liver  to  said  William  Bradford,  his  exec^*,  or  aaaigns,  or  their  order,  in  Phila- 
delphia, y«  full  quantity  of  Seven  Ream  of  Printing  paper,  Two  Ream  of  good 
writ  in?  paper,  and  Two  Ream  of  bine  paper,  yearly  and  every  year  daring  y« 
«««  Term  of  Ten  Years.'  "* 

This  mill  was  afterward  carried  away  by  a  freshet^  and  William  Pena 
wrote  to  his  people,  asking  them  to  render  assistance  in  le-bnildiog  it 
William  Bittenhonse,  the  builder  and  principal  owner,  was  sncceeded  by 
his  son  Nicholas.  The  fkmily  have  since  been  in  nnintermpted  occnpation 
of  mill-seats,  on  the  Wissahickon,  near  the  site  of  tbe  original  milL 

The  second  Paper-mill  erected  in  the  country,  appears  to  have  been 

(1)  IL  Q.  Jones,  Eaq.,  in  HUU  Mag.,  vol.  L  p.  8S. 
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boilt  at  EUzabetlitown,  New  Jersey,  !>ointU;ii'  previous  to  the  year  l'i28. 
Tbe6<«eiid  ^®  liavebeen  nnable  to  nscertiiiu  the  precise  date  of  its  erection 
Paper-nui.  oriijiiial  ownti .--liip.    In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  the 

property  of  Williain  linulford,  the  Government  Printer  for  that  Province 
and  New  York,  who  for  some  time  made  the  borough  liis  ])lace  of  resi- 
d(  iK-c.  About  the  snme  date,  however,  the  maoufactare  was  commenced 
in  one  or  two  other  ])liices. 

The  next  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  Massacbnsetts,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Colony.  On  the  13Lh  September, 
1728,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  granted  fur  the  encouraprcmcnt 
of  a  Paper-mill,  to  Daniel  Henchman,  Gillam  Phillips,  Benjamin  Famail, 
Thomas  Hancock,  and  Henry  Dering,  a['ri\  ilegc  in  the  nature  of  a  patent 
for  ten  years,  upon  the  following  conditions  : 

In  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  were  to  luakt  one  hundred  and  forty 
reams  of  brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper. 

Tlie  second  year,  to  make  fifty  reams  of  printing  paper,  in  addition  to 
the  first-meutioned  quantity. 

The  third  and  afterward,  yearly  they  were  to  make  twenty-five  reams 
of  a  superior  quality  of  writinir-])ai)er  in  addition  to  tlie  (luaiititiurf  before- 
mentioned  :  the  entire  yearly  product  to  be  not  leeci  than  five  hundred 
reams. 

The  mill  was  erected  iu  Milton,  seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  the 
Neponsit  Kiver,  below  the  head  of  the  tide,  which  during  six  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  suspended  its  operations.    The  proprietors 


MiiiiMmr    employed  an  Englishman  named  Henry  Woodman  as  their 
foreman.    They  furnished  the  Legislature  a  sample  of  their 
manufacture  iu  1 131,  and  the  mill  was  probably  built  early  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Henchman,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  projector,  was  the 
leading  bookseller  and  publisher  in  Boston  at  that  time,  and  was  a  maa 
of  considerable  wealth  for  the  times.  Another  bookseller  of  Boston,  whom 
Thomas  supposes  to  have  been  concerned  in  this,  the  first  and  only  Paper- 
mill  in  New  England,  at  the  time,  wag  Richard  Fiy,  an  Englishman, 
wbo,  in  May,  1732.  issued  the  following  ftdTertisement  io  the  weekly  Re- 
hearsal, published  by  Thomas  Fleet 

**  RioluTd  Fry,  Stationer,  Bookseller,  Paper  Maker,  and  Bag  Merehaxil,  tnm 
the  City  of  London,  keepe  at  Mr.  Thomas  Fleets,  Printer  at  the  Heart  and 

Crown,  in  rornhill,  Boiiton,  where  said  Fry  is  ready  to  accommodate  all  Oen- 

tlomen,  Mfn  liant?,  nn<l  Tr.'u!n<?TTifn,  witli  ft-fts  of  Accompt  bookf.  T*'f.  r  the 
Tieatt^st  M-iiiTifT.    Aii'l,  wlnTcas.  it  tias  the  fouunnn  M«»thod  of  tin*  iiu'st 

Curiouft  MtTehaiits  in  ljfj>toii,  to  procure  their  Jloi»ks  from  Luiuluu,  Thih  ia 
to  acquaint  those  gentlemen,  that  I,  the  said  Fry,  will  6i;ll  all  sorts  of  Aocompt 
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Books,  done  after  the  most  acute  Manner  for  Twenty  per  Cent  cheaper  than 
they  ran  have  them  from  Lonrlon  I  return  the  Public  Thanks  for  following 
the  Directions  of  my  former  Advertisement  for  gathering  Rags,  and  hope  they 
will  continue  the  like  Method,  having  received  upwards  of  Seven  Thousand 
weight  AlMid/.*" 

The  Milton  Paper-miU  after  haviog  been  managed  a  few  yean  hj  the 
original  proprietors,  snBpended  operations.  It  was  afterward  sold  to 
Jeremiah  Smith,  who  was  nnable  to  obtain  worlimen  to  canyon  the  bnai- 
ness,  a  dilBcnlty  experienced  in  many  branches  of  mannfactnre  at  that 
time. 

In  1160,  James  Boies,  of  Boston,  procured  a  paper-maker,  named 
Hazelton,  from  a  British  regiment^  then  in  the  town,  from  which  soldiers 
were  occasionally  suffered  to  work  on  fnrlongh,  among  the  trades-people 
with  whom  labor  was  scarce.  For  him»  Hasleton,  aided  by  Abijah  Smith, 
a  native  of  Milton,  who  understood  the  bnsinesa^  set  the  mill  once  more 
in  operation.  The  regiment  was  aoon  alter  ordered  to  Quebec.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  refused  to  allow  Hnzleton  to  remain  behind,  and 
like  his  brave  Commander,  the  gallant  Wolf,  he  receiTed  upon  the  plains 
of  Abraham,  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died  in  «  few  weeks. 

After  another  short  interruption,  Richard  Clarke,  an  Englishman,  from 
New  York,  again  set  the  mill  at  work.  Clarke  is  said  to  have  bad  s 
superior  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  to  have  made  most  of  the  moulds 
used  by  him.  He  was  assisted  by  Smith,  who  continued  in  the  business 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  after  a  few  years  by  his  son  George  Clarke,  also 
a  good  workman.  In  1796,  the  town  of  Milton,  in  addition  to  other 
manufactories,  had  three  Paper-mills,  and  there  were  six  on  the  same  river» 
and  twenty  within  the  State.  The  Neponsity  on  which  this  Paper-mill, 
and  also  the  first  water  grist-mill  in  New  England,  was  built  at  Dorches- 


(1)  Fleet  ebaaf^  the  natne  of  his  fufmt 

to  the  Ho»ton  Eveu  'nuj  Pott,  Md  Ilk  N«r«lll> 
b«r,  174S,  iTidde  the  following  niinfmnrcmf  nt, 
which  h  a  carioua  inetaucc  of  Iho  gcarcitj 
of  Paper  in  that  day.  "  Choice  Pentuylvania 
Tobaeeo  Fvpvt,  to  be  fold  hj  the  PoUiibwr 
of  this  Paper,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown ;  when 
may  also  bo  bml  tho  Bri-LS,  or  Iiululj»encefl 
of  the  prtiient  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  either  by 
tho  iioglo  Bid^  Qnlrti  or  Soon*  at  m  mmh 
fhoopsr  vmto  than  thoj  eon  bo  pwrohMed  of 
the  Frtnch  or  Spantth  Priests."  It  appears 
thnt  pcveriil  bales  of  the  Indulgences  printed 
ou  the  face  of  a  amall  sheet  of  very  good 
^por,  bod  been  taken  in  »  Sponldi  lUf^ 


captured  bj  an  English  CndaWt  doring  tbo 
war  with  France  and  Spain,  in  174^  of 

■whlcb  Fleet  jturchaxcJ  a  larfrc  qttnntity  at  O 
low  price.  lie  made  use  of  them  for  prinU 
ing  ballads,  the  back  of  eaeb  bull  being  suf- 
flefent  for  two  Mmga  Uke  «Blaelt-Eyod  8«- 
san,"  eto.  Thomas  e&js  be  saw  I.ir;:;^  quanti- 
ties of  ihem  thas  worked  up  by  Fleet.  In  the 
early  days  of  Boston,  when  the  Legislature 
did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
praterioo  tbo  ont  of'  ladiei^  alooroo,  Mr. 
Robert  Saltonstall  was  fined  five  shillings 
for  presenting  a  petition  on  lO  mall  and  iMd 
a  piece  of  paper. 
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ter,  furnishes  excellent  mill-sites  which  have  loug  been  occupied  by  busy 
factories. 

This  firj>t  attempt  of  the  New  England  people  to  make  their  own  Paper^ 
did  nut  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  I'aper-manufacturers. 
Through  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  the  attention  of  the  Goyeni- 
ment  was  called  to  the  subject.  The  House  of  Commons,  in  1731,  directed 
the  Board  of  Trade,  to  make  a  report  with  respect  to  the  trade  and  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  Colonies,  "  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigatioDS, 
or  mannfactares  of  Qreat  Britain."  On  I5tb  February,  1731-2,  a  report 
WBE  made  in  pnrsaanee  of  fh»  order  on  which  it  is  said  that  among  the 
complaiats  made  to  the  Board  against  plantation  laws  was  this,  that  "in 
Hassachnsetta,  an  Act  was  made  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  Paper, 
which  law  interferes  with  the  profit  made  bj  the  British  Merchants  on 
foreign  Paper  sent  thither."  It  was  feared  tbat»  unless  an  early  stop  waa 
pat  to  these  manufactures,  they  would  in  time  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  It  is  added,  that  by  later  accounts  from  Massachusetts 
Bay,  they  were  informed  that  Paper  was  made  "by  a  mill  set  up  three 
years  ago,  to  the  Yalae  of  two  hundred  pounds  Sterling  yearly." 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Paper-mill  was  built  at  Milton,  another 
was  erected  on  Chester  Creek  in  Delaware  County,  Pennsylvania,  by 
Thomas  Willcox,  an  early  English  settler.*  Writing  and  printing-paper, 
and  clothiers'  pasteboard  were  manufactured  there,  and  supplied  Franii> 
lin  with  much  of  the  paper  used  upon  his  press.  At  the  same  place  was 
made  by  the  old  hand  process,  bank  note  paper,  used  in  the  old  Conti- 
nental Paper  Cnnency,  at  one  time  so  abundant  in  the  Colonies.  The 
exact  date  of  its  erection  is  uncertain,  but  the  establishment  continued  iu 
operation  under  the  original  proprietor  until  his  death,  in  It7d.  It  was 
subsequently  continued  by  his  son  Mark,  who  improved  the  manufacture 
of  bank  note  paper,  and  also  carried  on  the  business  to  an  advanced  age. 
The  old  mill  was  demolished  in  1829. 

One  of  the  earliest  Paper-mills  built  in  Pennsylvania,  was  established 
by  the  Bunkers^  or  German  settlers  at  Ephrata,  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  they  also  had  a  German  printing-press.  During  the  scarcity  of 
Paper,  experienced  after  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolntion,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  messengers  were  dispatched  to  this 
mill  for  a  supply  for  cartridges.  The  mill  happening  to  be  exhausted, 
the  firatemity  who  held  their  property  in  common,  generously  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  their  country,  several  two-horse  loads  of  an  edition  of  Fox's 

(1)  In  tho  Chronology  and  History  of  the  first  Pnper  mill  in  the  Colony.    A  liiler 

Puper  and  Paper-makiog,  by  Mr.  Jo«l  tfun*  da(«  is,  buwerer,  fir«D  by  wreral  olber 

sell,  Albnny,  1714  iJ  «iii|B9d  ai  tlie  d»t*  of  aatboritiei. 
tbit  «i«etioii,  vUA  lb«  mthor  fl«iMi4«fed 
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Book  of  MartyrB,  then  ready  for  the  bindery.  Samples  of  this  "  literary 
amraatiitlon," are  still  preserred  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle-groand. 
Nearly  two  hundred  of  the  vonnded  in  the  figlit  lie  baried  in  the  village, 
whither  they  were  sent,  to  the  nnmber  of  fife  hundred,  to  be  cared  for  by 
the  little  community. 

In  Aagnst^  IT65,  a  large  and  complete  Paper-mill,  belieTed  to  have 
been  the  first  in  that  place,  and  probably  in  the  Province,  was  completed 
Ftr»t  Paper-  operation,  in  or  near  Proridence,  Rhode  Island.  It 

alldSi*.   ifi  euppoaed  to  have  been  at  OlneysTille.*   It  appears,  a  few 

years  later,  howcTer,  to  have  fallen  into  neglect, — bo  confirmed 
was  the  habit  of  dependence  npon  tenglish  mannfactnres. 

In  It 68,  Colonel  Christopher  LelBngwell,  of  Norwich,  in  Connecticut, 
erected  at  that  place  the  first  Paper-mill  in  the  Colony,  under  the  promise 

of  a  boonty  from  the  Legislature.   Two  yean  after,  he  was  ac- 

rir«t  Paper-  ,  ,  .  -        .  1  m 

i>>  1 1  u  coar  cordmgly  awarded  two  pence  a  quire  on  fonrthonaand  and  twenty 
quires  of  writing  paper,  and  one  penny  each  on  ten  thousand 
six  hundred  quires  of  printing  paper.   The  awards  amounted  in  all  to 
£Sl  16s.  Sd.   The  Oovemment  patronage  was  soon  afterward  withdrawn. 

An  official  letter  from  Oo?ernor  Moore,  of  New  York,  to  Lord  Hills- 
borough, dated  May  Tth,  1768,  at  Fort  George,  in  answer  to  inquiries  of 
In  Kew  Board  of  Trade  in  relation  to  manufactures^  states,  that  & 
Tork.  Paper-mill  had  begun  to  ho  erected  within  a  few  days,  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  town.*  This  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  seen 
any  mention  in  that  Province.  A  Paper-mill  was,  about  this  time, 
erected  at  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island,  by  Hendrick  Onderdonk  and  his 
son  Andrew,  which  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  first  built  in  New  YorL* 
The  precise  date  is  not  given.  Hendrick  Onderdonk,  who  was  an  an- 
cestor of  Bishop  Onderdonk,  of  that  State,  was  bom  in  1724,  and  had, 
in  bis  early  yeans,  bnilt  the  first  grist-mill  on  that  part  of  the  island.  But 
as  his  son,  and  also  Hugh  Oaine,  so  prominent  as  a  printer  and  booksel- 
ler in  New  York  at  this  time,  were  connected  with  him  in  the  bnsineasy 
It  is  probably  the  one  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  Governor  Moore.  The 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  that  place  from  that  day  to  the  pre- 
sent. 

In  1769,  the  following  announcement  vras  made  in  the  Boston  News 
Letter . — "  The  bell-cart  will  go  through  Boston  before  the  end  of  next 
month,  to  collect  rags  for  the  Paper-mill  at  Milton,  when  all  people  that 
will  encourage  the  Paper  mannlhctory  may  dispose  of  them.'' 

In  a  country  so  much  less  popnloui  than  Europe^  and  the  climate  of 

(1)  8t*pl«'«  AanalB  of  PntTidenee,  p.  625.  (S)  Thompio&*f  Hiat  Loaf  Idaiid,  iL  M* 
(1)  DoonmMtM-j  Hut  of  N.  York,  1 78«. 
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which  called  for  much  woolen  clothing,  rags  were  necejssarily  scarce,  and 
iJuLwithstandiiig  tlie  ainuunt  of  cotton  now  grown  and  manufactured, 
they  still  fall  far  Uiorl  of  the  reqniremetit.s  of  the  Paper  muaufirictnrcre. 
Ai  lliis  dato,  the  Paper-milk  iu  the  Provinces  of  Peuusylvania,  Now 
Jersey,  and  Dtdavvare,  had  increased  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  value 
of  liieir  luaiiuluctnre  was  estimated  at  one  hundred  thousaud  pouudd  an- 
nually.   .Six  of  tiiese  Ns  cre  in  the  county  of  I'hiladelphia.' 

The  increase  of  the  P;ipcr-i:iill.s  in  those  Provinces  was,  in  a  lt*  at  hk  a- 
6urc,  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  pnuUis  and  pulilishers  of  Plioadelpliia^ 
which  was  then  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  country.  Put  it  was,  also, 
in  no  small  dt-^'rce  owing  to  the  interest  taken  by  Dr.  Prankliu  iii  ilmt 
branch  of  Colonial  industry.  De  Warville,  who  Tisited  the  Province  iu 
1788,  says,  Dr.  Franklin  informed  him  that  he  had  established  aboat 
eighteen  Paper-mills.  The  same  traveler  observes,  after  having  visited 
Boston  and  New  York,  "  There  is  no  town  on  the  Continent  where  there 
is  so  much  printing  done  as  at  Philadelphia.  Qazettes  and  book-stores 
are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  Paper-mQls  in  the  State.'  Franklin  him- 
self informs  us  that  one  of  the  first  books  printed  by  bim  and  Meredith 
was  on  pro  patria  paper.  BTcr  ready  to  enconrage  domestic  industr}-, 
be  was  particularly  interested  in  the  progress  of  printing  and  all  its 
tributary  arts.  His  metrical  pleasantry  on  the  subject  of  Paper  is  familiar 
to  all ;  but  another  less  known  but  more  important  dissertation  was  enti- 
tled, "  A  Description  of  the  Process  to  beobaenred  In  naking  large  sheets 
of  Paper,  in  the  Chinese  manner,  with  one  smooth  torfaee,^  which  was 
read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  in  Jane,  1188,  and  pnh- 
lished  in  the  third  volume  of  its  Tranaaetlons,  a  year  or  two  after  his 
death. 

Upon  the  coDclosion  of  the  war  with  FraDcei  in  lt68,  nndertaken  for 
the  defense  of  the  Anglo-Ameriean  possessions,  the  purpose  was  openly 
avowed  bj  Parliament  of  re-imbnrsing  the  enormoos  expense  of 
Stamp  Acta.  ^^^^^  undertaking  by  a  tax  npon  the  Colonies.  Resolntions  in 
favor  of  a  Stamp  Act,  similar  to  one  which  had  long  been  in  force  in  Eng^- 
land,  were  passed  in  March,  1764.  In  the  following  year,  Mr.  Oren- 
Tillc  introduced  his  famous  bill  declaring  all  instruments  of  writing  osed 
in  the  American  Colonies  noil  and  void,  unless  execnted  upon  stamped 
Paper  or  parchment,  charged  with  a  duty  by  Parliane&t.  The  bill,  which 
received  the  royal  assent  In  March,  1*765,  at  once  afoased  in  the  Colonies 
a  storm  of  opposition,  which  was  but  the  prdnde  to  the  revolt  fifom  Impe* 

(1)  WUHmh  Wood,  Fifth  atreet,  below  principal  conveynncorit,  and  was  conildtnd 

Walnut,  in  .Tannnrv,  1772,  ndrertisod  patch-  "equal  or  Ik  itor  than  the  imported." 

ment,  as  made  and  itold  hj  bim,  which  had  (2)  New  Travels  in  U.  Htatoa,  io  1788. 
for  euine  time  previous  been  used  by  the 
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risl  rale  made  a  few  years  later.  The  resolutions  of  non-importation  and 
non-intercourse,  by  which  the  Parliamentary  legislation  was  met  on  tho  part 
of  Provincial  Assemblies,  gave  no  slight  impulse  to  the  native  industry 
of  the  Ooloiiie^  while  they  so  materially  affected  the  interests  of  Britis)i 
commerce  and  manufactures,  that  a  repeal  of  the  ordinance  was  as  loudly 
called  for  by  the  merchants  of  England  as  by  all  classes  in  America.  The 
pressnre  of  public  sentiment,  both  in  England  and  in  the  Colonics,  forced 
npon  Parliament  the  repeal  of  a  statute  so  obnoxious,  which  was  effected 
at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  its  enactment,  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  or  bind  the  Colonies  in 
all  cases  whatever.  In  conformity  with  this  allefjed  prerogative,  a  bill 
was,  in  1767,  introduced  into  Parliament,  by  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  im- 
posing daties  in  the  Colonies  npon  glass,  paper,  pasteboard,  painters' 
coIotb,  and  tea,  which  passed  into  a  law,  and  once  more  aroused  the  op- 
pOBitiOD  of  the  Colonists,  in  remonstrances,  petitions,  and  non-intercourse 
Acts.  The  merchants  of  Boston,  in  October,  passed  resolutions, — in  which 
they  were  followed  by  other  towns, — not  to  import,  or  deal  with  tliose 
who  should  import,  tea,  glass,  paper,  or  colors,  so  long  as  the  duties  on 
those  articles  remained  unrepealed.  Resolutions  were,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  to  encourage,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  home  manufactures ; 
and  glass  and  Paper  were  especially  recommended  as  deserving;;  of  en- 
conragement.  The  British  exports  to  the  Colonies  at  once  fell  off  nirain, 
from  £2,378,000,  in  1708,  to  £1,634,000,  in  1769,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  was  loudly  demanded.  Public  excitement  was  once  more  allayed, 
temporarily,  by  the  reluctant  withdrawal,  in  1770,  of  live-sixths  of  the 
duties,  leaving  hut  a  nominal  tax  of  three  pence  per  |)ouud  ou  tea,  a<?  a 
testimony  of  the  asserted  legislative  authority  of  Parliament.  Aliiiouirh 
a  horror  of  taxation  imd  ever  possessed  the  Colonial  mind,  and  this  small 
impost  was  resisted  ou  the  principle  that  there  could  be  no  right  to  im- 
pose taxes  without  the  consent  of  the  taxed,  it  is  dilTlcult  to  conceive  liow 
it  was  more  an  infringement  of  Colonial  rights  tiiari  many  other  Acts 
which  had  been  submitted  to  without  complaint  from  the  earliest  period. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  Parliament  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  a  people,  now  prosperous  and  enriched,  who  had  bubmitted  to 
have  their  national  industry  crippled  by  statutes  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  English  commerce,  should  refuse  their  quota  to  the  expense  incurred 
in  their  prottciiun,  while  their  fellow-subjects  at  home  sustained,  without 
complaint,  the  heavy  burdens  incurred  for  the  common  beiielii. 

The  trade  Acts  were,  in  many  respects,  a  manifest  violrition  of  the 
rights  of  the  Colonists  to  make  the  most  of  their  industry.  Unless  ex- 
cmptiou  wtre  guaranteed  by  their  charters,  a  right  to  exact  from  iln-m  a 
contingent  for  the  general  expeoses  of  the  empire,  of  which  they  were  an 
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intej^nil  part,  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  same  prerogative  hy  which  the 
parent  State  ascjuruetl,  in  other  cases,  to  legislate  for  its  di [  i u  Icucies. 
Tiie  Legisluttirc>J  of  Massachusetts  aud  xs'ew  York  had,  ifultr  i.  ten  years 
before,  enacted  a  rrovincial  Stamp  Act ;  the  former  grauting  to  his  Ma- 
je-tj  several  duties  on  vellum,  parchment,  and  Paper,  for  two  years,  to- 
wards defraying  the  charge  of  this  Government.  That  of  New  York, 
passed  the  following  year,  continued  four  years  in  operation.  But  the 
impost  was  now  resisted  upon  the  principle  that  the  Colonists  were  not 
amenable  to  a  statute  wiiieh  they  had  no  voice  in  makincr:  and  upontbift 
question  of  [irerot^ative,  the  empire  was  at  length  dismembered. 

The  Stamp  .Act  probably  diminished  somewhat  the  consumption  of 
paper,  Ity  restricting  the  operations  of  the  Colonial  i>ress,  and  by  forring 
the  colonist  to  resort  to  arbitration  atid  other  non-juridical  modes*  of 
settling  disputes,  wiiere1)y  the  use  of  legal  iustromeats  chargeable  with  the 
stamp  duties  was  dispensed  with.* 

(1)  Apart  from  the  qaestion  of  preroga- 
tlTt>  tb«  tlMiip  dotiw,  whieh  nak*  » IbmU 
daUe  lilt,  were  calcnlaUd  greatly  to  impfldA 
the  usual  forms  of  bu.aincs.*,  ami  tlio  de- 
t«rminod  opposition  ww  but  natural.  As 
oar  readers  maj  not  now  b«  familiar  with 
tlw  dtUdls  of  thU  mMBonble  Att,  w«  u«j 
hm  •xeuMd  for  presantiiig  tba  bndtofU  for 
their  c«»n»i'lcr;ilion. 

Zd.  on  all  pleat  in  coarts  of  law. 

Sr.  m  bail-pie  oea  md  «pp«anBM«  ott 

1«.  fwf.  on  all  p]M^«ta.,ill  CbuMCiy, 

6(£.  on  co[)iiL'f>. 

£2  on  all  diplomas,  cerlifieateaf  etc.,  of 
Aolleget. 

1«.  on  plear,  ate^  In  Adnlral^  CMrli. 

td.  on  copies. 

10».  on  a  certiorari,  writ  of  error,  c(c. 
6«.  on  fines,  common  recoveries,  and  at- 

4$,  on  weaj  fMtttd  gf  Kial  Privi^  aa  Jodf- 

ment*,  etc. 

1«.  on  all  proeeu,  etc,  nol  heretofore  in> 
eluded. 

£\0  npon  Heenaaa  ta  pnatiaa  aa  •ttonaj% 

etc. 

4</.  on  all  bills  of  lading. 
20«.  on  all  letters  of  marqae,  etc. 
lOsk  opott  an  fraata  of  aOees,  except  of 
tba  naf7»  armj,  and  of  (he  peaaa. 
6dl  on  alt  Aets  of  incorporation. 
SSa.  an  ralalUaf  Ueeaaea  U»  tall  ipirita* 


£4  on  licenses  to  sell  wine  to  persons  not 
Uklng  oQt  lieenaaa  t»  aell  aptrito,  ate. 
£3  tipon  tboaa  who  doi. 

5».  upon  guardian«liip5,  and  lettorf  of  ad- 
ministration, above  £20;  seamen  and  eol- 
diera  excepted  ;  the  duty  ojctondiug  to  ibo 
Oontinant  of  Amarlea,  Ita  Salaada,  ate.,  Ber- 
nnda  and  Bahan& 

10«.  upon  the  aame  is  other  parte  of  firiU 
iah  America. 

6dL  npon  aaenritiaa  far  £10. 

It.  ttpon  aaenritiaa  far  abava  £10,  and  aai 
abore  £20. 

1«.  6./  iirion  iteottritiea  for  abore  £20,  and 
not  ubovo  X4U. 

6dL  npon  wamata  af  aoirej  finr  100  aaraa. 
la.  upon  tba  aana  tor  mora  than  100,  and 

not  exceeding  200. 

It.  upon  same  for  aboTO  200,  and  not 
exceeding  320. 

la.  Oil.  npon  all  gnmta,  ale.,  of  100  aflraa; 
axeapt  leaaaa  np  to  tl  jeart. 

2«.  upon  tbc  same  for  abore  100,  and  nol 
exceeding  200. 

2*.  upon  Ibe  same  for  above  200,  and 
not  exeaading  810.  Tbeae  eanOned  to  tba 
Contiaanly  ita  talanda,  Baruttda  and  Ba- 
hama. 

3«.  on  the  same  for  lands  above  100,  in  all 
ether  parti  of  BriUtb  Amariea. 
4a.  on  abova  100,  and  not  exeeediag  100, 

6«.  on  nbove  200,  and  rot  r xcocdinp  320. 
£4  npon  all  offices  not  before  montioaedf 
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On  the  otber  band,  th«  impalse  given  to  domestic  raanofSu^res  by  tbe 
detenninotiou  not  to  Import  or  oae  articles  of  English  merchandise,  was  a 
means  of  increasing  the  production  of  paper  into  the  country.  Hills 
were  in  consequence  erected  in  varions  parts  of  the  ooontiy,  and  increased 
from  that  time  more  rapidly  than  they  had  preTionsly  done. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolntion,  howeter,  there  were  bot  three 
small  paper-mills  in  Massacbasetts.  There  was  one  in  Rhode  Island  oat 
of  repair.  In  New  Hampshire,  there  were  as  yet  none.  The  supply  of 
Paper  from  these  mills  was  fhr  short  of  the  demand.  The  scarcity  of 
workmen  experienced  in  the  business,  and  the  high  price  of  all  labor, 
caused  what  was  made  to  be  prepared  Tery  indilfereDtly.  Tbe  practice 
of  saving  rags  had  not  become  habitual  with  the  people,  and  ererything 
of  that  kind  was  employed  in  the  manuflitcture,  without  the  proper  care  in 
assorting  the  qualities.  This  gave  to  much  of  the  paper  made,  while 
the  knowledge  of  the  bleaching  process  was  yet  unknown,  a  pecnliaily 
dark,  and  often  mottled  hue,  by  which  the  product  of  that  period  is 
characterised. 

It  was  about  this  time,  or  in  the  year  lt74,  that  tbe  eminent  chemist» 
Scheeie,  made  the  Talnable  discovery  of  Chlorine,  the  remarkable  blench- 
ing properties  of  which»  in  combination  with  water  or  certain  salts,  were 
afterward  through  the  researches  of  Bertliollet  and  others,  rendered  so 
practically  useful,  as  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  Art^  as  employed 
upon  the  manufacture  of  regetable  substances.  This  application  of  chlo> 
rioe  did  not^  however,  become  immediately  available  in  Europe,  and  was 
not  introduced  into  the  Paper  manufactories  in  this  countiy,  until  after 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,* 

except  tbe  umj,  narj,  and  jnttioM  of  (he      2».  on  nil  fldrertiseroenta. 
peace.  2d.  on  all  alinaajMM,  etc.,  on  one  tide  of 

£tt  upon  all  w«inpIlflc«tlou  of  fh«  nai«.  on*  thsst 

S».  Stf.  oa  all  aoBtraeta^  ehartai%  billa  of  4d,  on  all  olben;  Th«M  fi>r  om  jaar.  If 
Mh.  rtc.  for  nmro  jwn,  to  b«  anltiplitd  Hio 

5».  ou  warraDt«  to  aadit  accotmta,  pass-  nuiohfr. 
ports,  policies  of  ioaiuaaM,  ate.  6d.  on  every  200,  in  sums  not  exceeding 

Sfe  Sd.  OB  all  Iwndi,  laltait  «f  attemay,  £ftO,  as  eonaldaratioo  for  apprenticeabipa. 
notarial  acts,  etc.  If.  on  20,  if  tbo  sum  ezaaods  £50. 

Z<i.  on  all  regiftara  of  4aad%  ato.,  bafore  Double  «1iit;>>.s  .>n  nil  p n pert,  atai, Id  other 
mentioned.  tbau  the  EugUsh  languni^'o. 

2«.  an  all  re^itar'a  of  daad%  ata.,  nofc  ba-      (i)  lu  a  communication  addressed  bj  Mr. 


Itf.  if  largar  than  a  balf  thatt,  and  wiaar  wggmaed  amWotfe  aaid,  as  it  was  then  da- 


fora  mantioned. 

1».  on  playing  oardl* 
10*.  on  dice. 

id,  on  all  pamphlets  and  newspapers. 


J.  Ciat,  of  Wilka«barra»  In  Hareb,  1813«  to 

Professor  Cooper,  of  Dickinson  College, 
Pennsylvania,  th«  Etlitor  of  tho  Kmporiam 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  it  is  stated,  that  tbe 


a  wbola  abaat 
2*.  not  axeaadiDg  aU  abaatai 


nominatad,  bad  aol  at  that  Una  90tM  iato 
«ta  among  tfaa  p^par^nakorfl  la  AaMriaa* 
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Id  ltT6,  Watson  A  Ledyard»  who  had  a  Paper-mill  at  East  Hartford, 
OoDDecticQty  were  able  to  supply  paper  for  a  weekly  issae  of  eight  thoa- 
aaod  papers  from  the  Hartford  press,  in  addition  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  writing-paper  used  in  that  Colony,  and  by  the  Contineatal  Array. 
Ooe  of  the  earliest  Pnper-niills  built  in  Western  Massachosettr^  was  neat 
the  town  of  Pittsfield,  in  Berkshire  County.  In  1779,  about  tweaty-soTen 
years  after  its  settlement,  the  town  iustmcted  its  representatires  to  the 
General  Court,  to  use  their  "best  eodeavors,  that  any  petition  which  may 
be  preferred  from  this  town,  or  from  any  individual  of  it,  respecting  the 
erecting  a  Paper-mill  in  this  town,  be  attended  to,  and  espoused  by  yoa 
iu  the  General  Court."  Paper  was  made  soma  years  later  io  the  adjoin- 
iag  town. of  Dalton,  by  Zenas  Crane  and  others.  The  coonty  now  main- 
tains abont  forty  Paper-mills,  far  outnumbering  any  other  in  the  State. 
Lee,  where  the  business  began  still  later,  has  alone  above  twenty  mills, 
and  is  the  largest  Paper-making  town  in  the  Union. 

A  Paper>miU  was,  we  believe,  bailt  at  Bennington,  Yi  rmont,  daring  the 
Revolution.  So  scarce  was  the  supply  of  raw  material,  however,  that 
advertisements  were  sent  to  Albany  that  rags  were  wanted  at  the  printing- 
office  and  Paper-mill  in  Bennington ;  and  the  mill  is  said  to  have  been 
chiefly  dependent  upon  the  cast-off  clothing  of  the  Indians  for  a  supply 
of  stock.*  Paper  was  brought  from  the  mill  through  the  forests  upon 

altbongb  two  or  tbrne  ptttmU  hmi  ainaAj  wm  ng&in  given  to  tbo  ptibUe  in  the  paper 

boon  gnatod  la  BngUad  for  ita  appUcftUon  above  refonrod  to.  A  patvatwas  graatod  la 

to  tbat  parpo5c.  Kii^latnl,  in  1702,  to  a  Hr.  Campbell,  for 

A  formala  prfjinreil      an  Engli«h  nianu-  blemirm^'  nif,'«t  and,  three  T<»arp  »flcr,  John 

fncturer,  for  inakiug  a  bleaching  iitiuor  for  Bigg,  ubtttintiU  a  patent  for  bleaching  rage 

paper  pnlp,  wa«  eeot  hj  Mr.  Clot,  aad  with  and  abo  the  pnlp  in  tbo  Tata,  by  tbo  nto  of 

•BgraTiaga  of  tbo  apparatus  used  io  it*  pio-  manganese,  sea  salt,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  walar 

paration,  nnd  rcmnrii-,  liv  I»r.  Criopcr  was  distilleil  to;;utbLT.    Dr.  Cuoper  nppears  to 

published  in  the  tir&l  volume  of  tbo  Second  hare  nsed  the  gas  which  is  noxioui  to  the 

Series  of  the  Emporium.   In  bis  observa-  workmen,  in  place  of  a  eolation  of  the  oxj. 

tloiiiy  ProfoMor  Ooopor,  atotec,  tbat  a1»ont  mnriato  or  oblorldo  of  Uae,  afterward  om- 

tbo  joar  1790,  he,  with  n  >rr.  Haker,  of  Man-  ployed,  and  bOBOo  blo  motbod  did  not 

chp'tcr,  '](  vised  a  modificiitiuii  of  Bt-rtliol-  provnil. 

let's  method  of  producing  oxjrmuriatic  ncid^       {I)  A  commentary  on  the  altered  circnm- 

bj  aabitltating  minium,  or  rod  lead,  for  ataaeea  of  tho  preaent  population  of  these 

kgaaeoe*  aad  bj  a  diroet  oonblaalioa  of  Btatoa,  in  regard  to  olotblag  aad  tbo  Arta,  la 


the  materials,  produced  the  acid  without  furnished  in  u  statement  in  tho  California 

distillation,  and  with  considerable  saving  nf  Ftnte  Re(,'i-ter,  for  I^'S?,  wlicro  the  c  xi>tenre 

expeuse.  lie  says,  be  employed  it  continu-  of  a  Paper-mill  in  Marin  Coutiiy      m.  u- 

oBoly  for  tbroo  yoara  prerioni  to  bia  renoTal  tloaad,  as  tnmlag  ont  aix  tons  oi  j  i  ]  •  r  i>cr 

to  America,  in  blenching  cotton  gou>U  to  tho  wook.   And  ona  of  tbo  graat  bonafita  aa- 

cxf<'nt  of  from  SOO  tf>  1200  j/iccfs  of  calion  crihcd  to  if,  is  the  "clearing  out  of  tho 

weekly  in  Manchc^tor.    The  process  was  cajtt-oft'  garments,  which  for  years  htivo 

notpablisbad  la  England,  bntwaa  inserted  carpeted  tho  streets  of  San  Francisco,  and 

hj  Dr.  Maaaa^  ia  bia  odltlon  of  tbo  Booy-  ovatj  <Atf  aad  town  ia  tbo  Stata.** 
«lo|Mdi%  witboat  attraotlag  attaatioo,  aad 
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horseback,  and  was  so  Taloed,  notwithstaDdiog  its  poor  qoality,  that 
imperfect  sheets  were  carefolly  repaired  with  paste,  that  none  might  be 
lost.  Some  copies  of  the  Alhaoy  Register,  printed  on  paper  from  the 
Bennington  mill,  the  nearest  to  that  city,  exhibit  when  held  np  to  the  Iigfat» 
this  repantiTe  proceis  so  dezteronsly  done,  as  otherwise  to  elnde  obser- 
Tation. 

So  scarce  indeed,  was  paper  in  l^ew  Toik,  in  1781,  that  the  Jonroal 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Assembly  was  nQt  pijnted,  on  aooonnt  of  the 
inability  of  the  printer  to  procure  paper.* 

A  Paper*mill  was  erected  in  the  northern  part  of  that  Stote,  at  Troy, 
by  Hessra.  Webster,  Ensign,  and  Seymonr,  in  1*793,  which  made  from 
fi?e  to  ten  reams  of  paper  daily.  It  u  said  by  Mr.  MnnwU,  to  hare  been 
the  first  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

In  1785,  the  Legislatnre  of  Massachnsetts,  notwithstanding  the  odinm 
attached  to  the  Tciy  name  of  a  stamp  dnty,  since  the  ezdtement  growing 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1765,  re-enacted  an  ordinance  which 
thirty  years  before,  had  passed  the  same  body  imposing  duties  on  licensed 
vellnm,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  a  tax  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  on 
newspapers,  and  of  one  penny  on  almanacs,  which  were  required  to  be 
stamped.  The  law  was,  however,  repealed,  before  it  had  become  opera- 
tire.  Bnt  it  was  followed  soon  after  by  a  dnty  on  advertisements,  which 
continued  two  yean  in  force. 

In  1786,  a  Society  at  Philadelphia,  offered  a  preminm  for  the  best 
means  of  protecting  Paper  against  the  attacks  of  inflects ;  and  another  for 
the  best  method  of  making  paper  for  the  St.  Domingo  Market,  capable 
of  resisting  the  insects  of  that  region.  Several  plans  were  offered,  ac- 
companied by  samples  of  paper  prepared  with  sizing,  mixed  with  vurions 
sharp,  bitter  or  other  ingredients  fatal  lo  insect  life,  none  of  which,  how- 
'  ever,  were  deemed  worthy  of  acceptance. 

An  improvement  was  nude  in  the  following  year  in  London,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hooper,  who  received  a  patent  for  a  new  method  of  making 
printing-paper,  particularly  adapted  to  copper-plate  printing.  It  was 
about  the  year  1790,  that  the  practice  of  blueing  paper  in  the  vat, 
originated  in  England,  in  an  accident  it  is  said.  A  paper-maker's  wife 
chanced  to  drop  her  bag  of  powdered  blue  into  a  quantity  of  paper- 
pulp,  and  the  article  when  finished,  being  offered  in  the  London  market 
as  an  imprmied  paper,  commanded  an  advance  of  four  shillings  in  the 

(1)  In  t"ho  library  of  the  N.  T.  ITisf.  Soc,  officer  of  the  American  Aijnj,  on  ntrount  of 

there  nro  Ifi  folio  volnmei  of  the  raaouHcript  the  scarcity  of  pnper,  while  in  winter  qaar- 

Joaro»l»  of  the  Britijh  Hoiue  of  Commoni»  ten  st  Hwritlowo,  N.  J.t  in  1776,  or  17TT- 

OronmU'l  tin*,  whoi*  Mupl*  lurgliK,  —  Votoen't  If,  7.  im  ikt  OUm  TtwMu 
hid  bMtt  pwtUUjj  iue4  hj  a  ooDawacUnt 
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price.   Oot  of  the  increased  profits  of  hie  sales,  her  bosbaiid  tewwded 

her  discoTciy  with  ft  eostlj  cloak. 

The  Paper  mano&cture  flonrished  in  PeoDsylTania,  Xew  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  particularly  the  first-Darned,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
any  other  sectious  of  the  Union.  In  1787,  according  to  M.  Be  Warrille, 
there  were  in  those  three  States,  sizty>three  paper-mills,  of  which  forty* 
eight  were  in  PeansylTania. 

They  manofhctored,  annnally,  abont  two  handred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  paper.  Connecticnt  made  in  that  year  five  thousand 
reams,  worth  about  nine  thousand  dollars.  Maryland,  had  also  a  Paper- 
mill  at  that  time,  and  there  was  one  in  North  Carolina.  In  1792,  a  Mr. 
Beach,  of  Danbury,  In  Connecticut,  made  samples  of  paper  from  the  Asbes* 
iOBj  of  which  fossil,  a  Jesuit  in  Europe,  named  Kircher,  had,  in  1646, 
pro.luced  paper  and  other  articles,  indestructible  by  fire. 

1)8  Warville,  mentions  a  Paper-mill  on  the  Brandywine,  a  mile  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilpin  and  Myers  Fisher,  in 
which  the  process  for  grinding  the  rags,  was  mnch  more  simple  than  the 
French,  and  the  specimens  of  their  paper  which  he  had  seen  both  for 
writing  and  printing,  equal  to  the  finest  made  in  France* 

The  Paper-mills  bad  at  this  time  greatly  increased  in  nnmber,  in  New 
£ngland,  and  four  years  later,  the  Paper  made  in  Massachusetts,  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  annually.  It  was  then  a 
yearly  increasing  production  in  the  State,  which  in  another  fonr  years, 
numbered  twenty  Paper-mills,  where  at  the  Bevolntion,  there  were  but 
three.  Six  of  these  were  on  the  Xeponset,  and  seven  on  the  Charles' 
Kiver.  There  was  a  very  large  one  at  Worcester,  and  at  Sutton,  in  the 
gnme  county,  was  another  belonging  to  the  Messrs.  Burbank,  situated  on 
Mill  Brook.    There  was  one  at  Springfield,  and  one  at  Andover. 

The  Paper-mills  of  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  bad  usually  two  vats 
each,  and  employed  ten  men,  and  as  many  boys  and  girls ;  and  their 
aanoal  product  was  about  seventy  thousand  reams  of  writing,  printing, 
and  wrapping  paper.  A  mill  with  two  vats,  required  a  capital  of  about 
ten  thonsand  dollars,  and  was  capable  of  producing  from  two  to  three 
thousand  reams  annually,  of  different  descriptions  of  paper.  The  price 
of  printing-paper,  was  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  dollars  per  ream. 
Some  of  til e  mills  in  Pennsylvania  were  of  greater  capacity,  and  had  three 
or  four  vats  each. 

Among  the  first  Paper-mills  built  in  the  Southern  Provinces,  was  one 
at  Salem,  in  North  Carolina,  three  hundred  miles  in  the  interior,  settled 
in  ITfif),  hy  a  company  of  MornviaTT^.  most  of  whom  were  trades-people. 
The  manufacture  was,  after  the  \S  ar,  encouraged  by  a  loan  from  the 
Slate.   In  South  Carolina,  some  time  after,  an  association  for  the  aid 
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and  iastruction  of  emigrants  recommended  tbe  efltabliBhrnent  of  Paper- 
mills,  as  a  branch  of  indastry  likely  to  be  remnoerfttive. 

lu  1T89,  Congress,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Olymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  % 
doty  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  Paper,  pasteboard,  and  bIaiik*boofc8 
imported.  Mr.  Clymer  stated,  that  tbe  Paper-millfl  of  Peunsylrania  then 
produced,  annually,  seven ty-thoosand  reams  of  TttrloiUI  Undi  of  Paper, 
which  was  sold  as  cheap  as  it  coold  be  imported,  and  that  there  wen 
already  fifty-three  mills  within  the  range  of  tiie  PhfladelpUa  market 

The  compiler  of  the  Bibluiiheca  Amerieam,  published  in  London,  in 
1189,  states  that  the  people  of  North  America  mannfSsctnred  their  own  paper 
In  inilieient  qaantitieB  for  home  consamptioo.  Tbe  Report  of  Secretary 
Hamiltoni  in  the  following  year,  represents  it  as  one  of  tbe  branches  of 
mannfaetore  which  had  arrived  at  the  greatest  perfection,  and  was  "most 
adequate  to  national  supply."  Yet  Citiieii  Be  WarrUk^  a  few  years  pr^ 
fions,  believed  that,  on  account  of  tbe  scarcity  and  deameea  of  labor  and 
of  rags,  the  Americans  coold  not,  for  many  years  to  come,  fornix  sufficient 
paper  for  the  prodigious  consumption  caused  by  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge and  the  freedom  of  tbdr  press. 

8.  PAFiBpHAiiGivafl. — ^Tbe  mannfiusinre  of  Paper-hangings  was  a  do- 
partment  of  tbe  business  in  which,  according  to  Hamilton's  Report, 
respectable  progress  bad  also  been  made. 

The  nse  of  this  elegant  and  inexpensive  substitute  for  the  costly  and 
elaborate  arras  and  tapestries  of  former  times,  wss  introduced  Into  ^nce 
and  England  early  in  tbe  seventeenth  century, — about  tbe  same  time  with 
that  of  leather-hangings,  which  it  soon  almost  entirely  displaced.  The 
manufeotore  was  carried  on  in  England,  in  1748 ;  and,  at  a  later  period, 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Potter,  at  Manchester,  became  cele- 
brated, making  fttm  eight  to  ten  thousand  rolls  in  a  single  day.  The 
cylindrical  machine  was  first  introduced  for  the  manufacture  of  16og  sheets 
for  Paper-hangings.  But  it  was  not  until  after  this,  that  the  article  began 
to  be  generally  used  in  America.  The  first  advertisement  of  Paper- 
hangings  for  sde  In  this  oouotry  appeared  about  the  year  1787.* 

(1)  la  Ui«  Aral  MtOnnMit  of  Iht  OontliiMit  «oanig«d  th«  w«  of  pslnt,  m  a  oatltM  hue* 

the  people  were  generftllr  compelled  to  forego  ury.    Tliu  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  of  Charles- 

th«  ornamentHl,  and  content  themselre?  with  town,  wa.<  enllefl  to  account,  It  is  in 

the  eseoDti&U  of  dumestio  comfort.    Their  Id^U,  for  having  paint  about  bis  tluclling, 

4fraIliafi^iiioat]7«rwood,w«wiionall7gaUi<-  bat  wm  diMbtrgod  upon  bit  •howiog  that 

]«M  or  iwlBt  thfOMfbout,  which  wai  nol  Mt,  It  w  dOM  b«f«n  hU  Hum,  wid  wm  dinp- 

however,  to  b©  a  grcnt  tleprivation.  when  n  proved  of  bjbim.  Tbe  first  ohurob  erectedin 

weil-seoared  and  sanded  floor  wa«  the  prido  of  i;<i--t<m  wa?  never  painted  within  or  without 

mpeeteblo  bovMwiTea.   Tbe  earlj  ruleniof  while  it  stood.    Indeed,  a  list  of  mochanics 

MMMobaMtti,  iDdMd,  appMT  to  ban  dla.  made  oat  by  tbd  OwMtat  Oovtt  of  IIom^ 
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The  Sweiiish  Traveler,  Professor  Kalra,  remarks  of  Xcw  York,  which 
he  fisited  iu  1T48  : — "  The  walls  of  tliu  liuuses  are  wliitewashed  witkiu,  and 
I  did  not  any  where  see  hangings,  wiili  which  the  people  in  this  country 
Bctm,  iii  general,  to  be  little  acquainted.  The  walls  are  quite  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  drawings  and  pictures,  in  small  framp?.  On  each  side 
of  the  chimneys  they  osuallj  have  a  sort  of  alcove,  and  the  wall  under  the 
window  is  wainscoted,  with  benches  near  the  window.  The  alcove^  as 
well  as  all  of  the  u ood-w  n I;,  are  painted  with  a  blneish-gray  color." 

Uangings  of  H  it  (  lo'h,  liowever,  imported  from  Holland  or  from  India, 
were,  from  an  early  pet  ioil,  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  the  wall  of  a  wealthy 
merchant,  iu  the  principal  cities.  Paper-hangings,  along  with  carpets, 
began  to  come  Into  nse  in  the  middle  of  the  last  centnry.  They  were 
advertised  for  sale,  in  New  York,  by  Garret  Xocl,  the  bookijcller,  and  by 
J.  Desbrosses,  in  great  variety  of  patterns  for  walls  and  for  window  cur- 
tains, in  1760.  They  appear  to  have  been  manofactored  also  in  the  coun- 
try, within  a  year  or  two  of  that  time. 

Paper-hangings  of  domestic  mannfactnre  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented, in  1763,  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
instituted  in  New  York,  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Society  of  Arts, 
which  were  highly  approved  aud,  when  offered  for  sale,  were  rapidly  bonght 
up.  Additional  samples  of  several  vui  ieties  of  the  same  manufacture  were 
produced  before  tiic  s:ime  Society,  in  1760,  approved  and  rccomraendcd.i 
From  this  time  forward,  the  use  of  wall  Paper  increased  throughout  the 
country  with  great  rapidity.  The  importations  of  the  ailicle  were  very 
large  from  England,  aud,  after  the  War,  from  France  :  so  nmcU  tu,  lijat, 
in  1787,  the  French  Government  removed  the  export  duty  upon  Paper- 
hangings,  on  accoutit  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  manufacture  iu  the 
United  Slates.  At  that  time  there  were  several  raanufactorita  oi'  the  arti- 
cle in  Boston,  aiid  others  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  manufacture  of  Paper-hangings  increased  in  the  same  rapid 
ratio,  and  when  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  his  report,  was 
among  the  well-established  branches  of  home  production.  Three  years 
after,  the  manufactories  of  stained  Paper,  in  Boston,  were  suflicieut,  not 

•hoMtli^  in        dMt  not  ««sl«iil  IhM  ttMM  Just  pmlmif  to  tii*  War,  paiatod  <»•  of  faff 

sfapaiatar.  Li  1706,      Oo«t>ar-anM  of  towia.  Tfa«  npoii  mob  vpraad.  Ber«nl 

Qae«n  Anne,  in  the  Coart-Hoa«e,-at  Salem,  acqunlntABces  of  the  mun  having  met  on  a 

MaMacbusetU,  waa  ordered  to  reccire  "a  wharf,  ono  of  Ui«in  announced  the  event  in 

colored  coTeris^"  which  was  the  first  men-  iheae  terms : — "  Well,  Archer  hae  set  a  fine 

tioB  of  tti«  arl  ia  that  quMrtor.  Paiatafi^  «umpl«:  fa«  liai  bid  «B« «f  Us  loomt  la 

flolen  wm  f«r       iu  Botlon,  in  1714.  Bat  oil."   The  nw  «f  paitti  lnM«M«d  lapldly 

paint  WH«  p.'ti  pf>Tifrn!1v  used  before  the  aAer  the  War. 

R«xroluiioa.    An  iinocdoto  is  related  of  a      (1)  Dodaley't  Annual  &«giater,  ToL  viii. 

thriving  cooper  wbu,  to  exool  hia  neighbors,  p.  55,  aud  vol.  Ix.  p.  62. 
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oolj  U>  sopply  the  Stated  bat  fomished  conaidenble  qoautitieB  to  other 
States.'  Boston  produced,  aonaallj,  tweoty-foar  thoiuaod  pieces  of 
Paper<hanging8.  At  that  time  there  were  alao  two  or  three  maoofacto- 
riea  ia  Boston,  and  its  vicinity,  for  making  cardt,  at  one  of  which  large 
quantities  were  made.  Pasteboard,  liillers*  paper,  sheathing,  wrappings 
cartridge-paper,  cardboard,  and  all  other  descriptions,  were  made  to  a  cou- 
nderable  extent. 

A  nnmber  of  patents  were  taken  ont^  within  a  few  years  after  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  Patent  Office,  for  inventions  and  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery, and  the  nee  of  new  processes  and  materials  In  this  branch  of 
mann&etnreb  by  John  Oames,  of  Delaware,  John  Biddis,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Bobert  R.  Livingston,  of  New  York,  J.  Condict  and  Charles  Kiosey, 
of  New  Jersey,  and  S.  Greene,  of  Connecticnt 

Although,  for  the  mannfactore  of  white  Paper,  none  bat  white  rags 
were  used  in  the  early  history  of  the  art,  the  product,  as  will  be  evident 
upon  the  inspeetiott  of  books  or  newspapers  printed  seventy-five  yeais 
ago,  was  coarse,  dark-colored,  and  nnsightly,  compared  with  that  made 
from  the  most  refase  materials  by  modern  contrivaDces.  The  tritnration 
of  the  rags  for  the  palp  wan  performed  by  beating  them  in  stone  or  iron 
mortars,  by  the  aid  of  a  trip-hammer  ;  there  was  no  means  of  discharging 
the  coloring  matter,  either  before  or  after  the  formation  of  the  sheet,  and 
the  Paper  was  sent  to  market  unbleached  and  uncalendered.  By  the  old 
process  of  manuTacture,  several  days  were  required  to  produce  a  sample 
of  dry,  finished  Paper.  At  the  present  time,  by  the  aid  of  catting  and 
comminuting^  machinery,  the  palp  is  prepared  in  a  superior  manner  in  a 
few  hours,  having  been  thoroughly  bleached  during  the  preparation ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  sabseqoent  stages  of  tlie  manaiactore,  antil  the  finished 
article  is  ready  for  use,  is  accomplished  in  as  many  minutes.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  slow  and  expensive  nature  of  the  early  manufacture 
of  Paper,  as  well  as  of  the  cflftict  of  the  introduction  of  chemical  aids  in 
bleaching,  of  the  Fourdrinier  and  other  machines  in  mouldiag  and  finish- 
ing, from  the  foUowing  comparison  of  the  practical  results  of  the 
methods : — 

Formerly  the  process  was  slow  and  laborious.  Each  slieot  was  made  sepa- 
ratf'ly,  and  four  and  a  half  reams  of  new««pappr,  of  the  s'lzn  of  twenty  hy  thirt/ 
inches,  was  iechnio&lly  termed  'a  daj'a  work,'  and  required  the  constant 
lalior  of  three  wen,  witk  the  ooeMiosal  asaiitanee  of  two  more.  Thne  font 
Md  a  half  reams  eontaiBed  two  thousand  one  hnndred  and  slxtj  sheets, 
whioh,  if  plaoed  close  together  Is  •  line,  would  measure  Ave  thousand  four 
hundred  feet,~a  little  more  than  one  mile. 

(1)  Maai.  HiiL  ColL  uL  276-277. 
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"  By  the  introdaction  of  naacln'nery,  this  part  of  the  process  of  Paper-mRking 
hasi  been  entirely  changed.  The  Paper  is  now  run  olTin  one  mut  i micas  sheet, 
and,  on  oar  best  machines,  at  the  rale  of  forty-live  feet  per  minute.  Some  of 
th«  maobines  in  iu«  being  of  the  width  of  eightjr-fonr  inches,  the  attention  of 
two  men  and  four  girla  ia  required  to  fom  paper  of  tho  slse  before  mentioned, 
twenty  bj  thirty  inehes.  Saeh  a  machine,  working  the  same  amount  of  time 
aa  the  old-fashioned  variety  (twelve  hoars),  will  maice  thirt7>two  thonsand, 
four  hnndred  feet  of  Paper  eighty  inchf**?  wide. 

"  hut  tliis  is  not  all.  When  tho  tli<;  t]ir<'e  m-Mi  witli  tlioir  assistants,  nnder 
the  old  plan,  had  finished  their  day's  worl;,  and  ma<.iu  their  one  mile  of  paper, 
it  was  wet,  and  it  became  necessary  to  dry  it  upon  polea.  If  the  weather 
proved  favorable,  this  might  be  done,  taken  down,  and  finished  in  da^ — 
ten  times  longer  than  the  time  occupied  in  making  it.  Now,  when  the  two 
men  and  four  girls  have,  in  twelve  hours,  made  their  ^wenty-four  miles  of 
paper,  it  is  dry,  and  when  cut  intu  sheet?,  In  ready  for  the  printer;  and  this 
without  regard  to  the  woatht-r,  be  it  rain  or  shine. 

"  Thas  it  13  evident  that  formerly  it  took  ten  times  a.a  long  to  prepare  the 
Paper  for  market,  after  it  was  moulded  into  sheets,  as  is  now  required  to  con- 
Tort  it  from  the  pulp—and  that  the  labor  of  five  persona  Jn  one  day  produced 
for  the  market  only  one  twenfy^Mrtft  part  now  obtained  by  the  use  of  labor- 
aaving  machines.'" 

Over  two  thousaDd  engines  are  now  employed  in  producing  Paper  upon 
a  scale  and  of  a  quality  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  other  conntiy. 

3.  TypE-FouNrEBiES. — The  earliest  of  all  printing  is  said  to  have  been 
made  from  wooden  blocks,  engraved  with  letters  in  imitation  of  the  chi- 
rography  of  the  scribes,  who  constituted  a  numerous  and  skillful  pro-  ■ 
fession  throughout  Europe  and  the  East  before  the  discovery  of  print- 
ing. The  impressions  from  these  plains  bore  so  ne.ir  n  respmblance  to 
ihe  written  copies,  as  to  be  witli  difficuliy  flistiiitriiislied  from  them. 
Types*  of  a  moveable  kind,  dexterously  cut  upon  the  same  material,  after 
a  time  bet^'an  to  be  used,  and  were  followed  by  metallic  types,  with  faces 
cut  iu  a  sinjilar  manner  to  the  wooden  ones.  The  first  book  printed  from 
cut  metal  types  was  the  I3iblc,  on  six  hundred  and  thirty -seven  leaves.  It 
■Wfts  the  Yulf^ate  edition,  printed  on  vellum,  Vi«'rween  1450  and 
The  magical  rapidity  with  which  Jb'aust — who  became  soon  after  the  owner 
of  the  types,  and  kept  the  secret  by  which  they  were  produced — multi- 
plied copies  of  the  Bible  with  exact  uniformity,  and  sold  thera  for  sixty, 
and  then  for  thirty  crowns,  while  the  scribes  charged  five  hundred,  gave 
risetr.  the  traditional  association  iu  the  vulgar  Jtiind  between  "the  Devil  and 
I>r  Faustus."  But  if  the  effect  of  moveable  types  seemed  thus  map:ical, 
the  result  of  the  diacover;  of  the  method  of  casting  types  in  metal,  which 

(I)  TrMtaetions  of  Am.  Institatei  I9i9,  p.  41S, 
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was  the  next  step  in  the  improyemeDt  in  printing,  mast  be  deemed  still 
more  eztraordioary.  The  merit  of  this  discovery  belongs  to  Schoeffer, 
the  partner  of  Faustos,  after  the  separation  of  the  latter  from  Guttenburg. 
He  engraTed  matrices, in  copper,  from  wbieh  he  cast  the  solid  types,  and 
preserred  the  improTement  until  the  sacking  of  Mentz,  in  1462,  dispersed 
the  knowledge  of  the  Talnable  art  thronghont  Europe.  He  afterward 
employed  steel  pnnehes  for  the  purpose.  The  next  great  improTement 
was  that  of  easting  whole  pages  in  metal,  a  retorn  in  fonn  to  the  original 
method.  This  stereotyping  process  was  inrented  by  John  Mailer,  at 
Ley  den,  in  1690. 

The  principal  part  of  the  types  used  in  this  cooatiy  before  the  BeToln- 
tiOQ  was  imported  fiym  England.  There  were  ssTenlType-foonderies,  on  a 
small  scale,  established  in  the  Colonies,  howsTer,  during  that  time.  The 
earliest  of  these,  beyond  donbt»  was  that  already  mentioned,  established 
by  Christopher  Sower,  at  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania^  about  the  year 
IHO.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  quarto  edition  of  the  German  Bible,  whieb 
he  completed  in  It 48,  and  other  Talnable  books,  for  the  ose  of  the  many 
German  people  who  bad  already  settled  in  the  Province.  At  this  fonn- 
dery  he  cast  a  number  of  fonts  of  type,  in  German  and  English  character, 
for  the  use  of  himself  and  others,  and  after  his  death,  the  business  was 
extended  by  his  son,  Christopher  Sower,  Jr.  The  latter  conducted  the 
largest  book-making  establishment  in  the  country  for  many  years.  He 
made  his  own  types  and  printing-iok,  and  gave  employment  to  a  papers 
mill  and  several  binderies.  The  business  afterward  descended  to  the 
'  Messrs.  Binoey  &  Roaaldson,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  about  the  begm- 
ning  of  this  century,  east  all  the  types  made  in  the  United  States^  and 
introduced  a  very  important  improvement^  that  of  the  type-mould.  In 
the  hands  of  their  soooessors  the  business  is  still  conducted  on  a  vast 
scale. 

About  the  years  1768-66,  an  attempt  was  made  in  New  York  to  print 
an  edition  of  tiie  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  Mohawk  language^ 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Andrews,  Barclay,  and  Ogilvic  which  was  said  to 
have  been  attended  with  almost  insurmountable  dilBouIties,  because  there 
was  not  at  the  time  "a  Letter-maker's  founding  House"  in  the  Colonies. 
Nine  sheets^  or  seventy-four  pages»  were  completed  by  Wm.  Weyman,  the 
printer,  who,  in  It  68,  died  bankrupt  Two  or  three  years  after,  it  was 
completed  by  Hugh  Gaine,  another  conspicuous  prmter  in  that  city,  and 
four  or  five  hundred  copies  were  printed.' 

In  It 68,  a  Type-foundery  was  commenced  in  Boston  by  a  Mr.  Michel- 
son,  firom  Scotland,  who  produced  types  which  were  said  to  be  equal  to 

(1)  DoeviMBtMy  Ebl.  H.  T«ri^  toL  UL  p.  IU9, 
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any  imported  from  Great  Britain.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  ha?e  suc- 
ceeded ia  estublisliiog  a  permaneut  business. 

In  the  following  year,  Abel  Buell,  of  KilliDgsworth,  in  Connecticut,  a 
gold  and  silver  smith,  and  ingenious  mechanic,  who  had  been  engaged  in 
lapidary  woik  and  in  map  engraving,  and  bad  recently  been  pardoned  for 
counterfeiting  a  Colony  note,  petitioned  the  Couiu  il  to  aid  him  in  constmct- 
ing  a  foondery  for  casting  priming  type,  by  a  new  process  which  he  claimed 
to  have  discovered.  His  application  was  granted,  and  he  afterward 
erected,  at  New  Haven,  a  Type-foundry,  in  the  Sandemanlan  Meeting 
IIuusc,  in  Gregson  .street,  where  he  employed  fifteen  or  twenty  boys  in  tlic 
business.  He  received  encouragement  in  the  nnderlaking  oa  atcouni  of 
the  difficulty  experienced,  daring  the  early  stage  of  the  War,  in  procuring 
types  for  printing,  except  occasionally  at  much  risk,  from  France.  The 
enterprise  appears  not  to  have  snrvived  the  protracted  contest.  After  the 
war  Bnell  was  employed  by  the  State  in  coining  copper  money,  for  which 
he  constructed  all  the  necessary  apparatus  in  such  perfection  as  to  be  able 
to  make  one  hundred  and  twenty  coins  per  minute.  He  subsequently 
went  to  England,  where  his  advice  was  sought  in  the  constmction  of  iron 
bridges.  His  ostensible  reason  lor  going  to  England  was  to  procure  a 
supply  of  copper,  but  really,  It  is  said,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  im- 
proved cloth-making  machinery,  which  was  not  allowed  to  be  exported. 
He  died  in  the  almshouse,  at  New  Haven,  about  1825.' 

In  1775,  Dr.  Fiunklin  brought  with  him,  from  f'urope,  the  materiuU 
for  a  complete  Type-founding  establishment,  which  he  had  purchased  in 
France.  He  erected  a  house  near  the  site  of  his  first  landing,  and  in  a 
portion  of  it,  fitted  up  his  Type-foundery,  and  a  valuable  printing  apparatus, 
procured  in  London,  ami  employed  a  portion  of  his  advanced  years  in 
the  occupation  of  liis  early  life.  The  type-making  branch  was  particularly 
designed  for  the  benefit  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  Bache,  whose  future  career 
iti>  li  printer  he  spared  no  opportunity  of  advancing.  Bache,  having  en- 
gaged in  the  publication  of  tlie  Aurora  newspaper,  made,  however,  little 
use  of  the  louudi:  ;  apparatus. 

Soon  after  the  War,  John  Baine,  an  aged  type-founder  of  Edinbnrg, 
sent  to  Philadelphia,  in  charge  of  a  relative,  the  materials  for  a  Type-man- 
ufactory. He  not  long  after  arrived  in  person,  and  established  the  first 
permanent  Type-foundery  in  the  country.  He  cast  the  types  for  a  portion 
of  an  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  which  was  republished  in 
Philadelphia,  by  Thomas  Dobson,  in  eighteen  Tolnmes,  quarto,  the  fifit 
volnme  of  which  consisting  of  one  thousand  impressions^  was  pnblished 

(1)  SwWf  Ulit.  ColL  of  CoQDMiioat. 
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In  noo.  Buhie  died  in  1190,  at  the  age  of  sereDtj-seveD,  aod  the  con* 
cern,  we  believe,  was  closed. 

About  two  yeiirs  after,  David  Bruce  came  from  Ediuburg  to  Xew  York, 
and  established  the  Tjpe-fouiiding  business  in  that  city.  The  firm, 
D.  <fe  (}.  Bruce,  in  1813,  coramenccd  the  first  .stereotype  founderv  in  the 
United  States.  G.  Bruce  was  the  inventor  of  the  type  called  seorelary 
or  ronde,  and  the  family  were  the  originators  of  several  valuable  improve- 
ments in  these  branches.  The  ijamc  ship  which  brought  D.  Bruce  to 
America,  came  from  Leith,  in  Scotland,  the  following  year,  with  Richard 
Ronaldson,  Adam  Rama-^'e,  the  inventor  of  the  press  which  bears 
his  name,  and  the  now  aged  Grant  Thorburu,  of  New  York.  Ron- 
aldson, in  connection  with  Mr.  Binnej,  revived  the  type-making  business 
in  Philadelphia,  devoting  themselves  exclnsively  to  that  branch.  They 
introduced  some  important  improTements,  particularly  the  American 
type-mould,  and  conducted  the  business  with  enterprise. 

4.  PnnmMO  pBxa8B«. — The  earliest  form  of  the  Printing-press,  is  ssid 
to  have  been  eoaitraetad  in  imitation  of  tho  wine-press,  in  familiar  nae  In 
the  parent  coantij  of  the  art,  and  to  hare  been  ill-adapted  for  the  por- 
pose  of  printing.  The  only  valnaUe  modification  it  received  nntfl  long 
after  Printing  was  introdoced  into  America,  waa  given  it  in  1620,  by 
Jansen  Blaew,  a  joiner  of  Amitetdam,  and  afterward  a  printer,  who  made 
eeveral  improTcments,  which  were  adopted  in  Holland  and  soon  after  in 
Bngland.  Some  additional  changes  were  made  npon  Blaew*a  models  by 
Baskenrille,  the  ingenions  type-fonnder  and  printer  of  Birmingham,  abont 
the  middle  of  the  last  century, — and  presMS  of  that  kind,  imported  from 
England,  chiefly,  su}))died  American  printers  previons  to  the  BeTolation. 

The  Rolling-press  for  Copper-plate  Printing,  intiodnced  into  England 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firsti  from  Antwerp,  by  one  Speed,  is  supposed 
to  hare  been  first  brooght  to  America,  abont  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  M.  Amisson,  superintendent  of  the  Royal  Printing 
House,  in  the  Iionm,  at  Paris,  made  some  further  improTcments  in  print- 
ing machinery,  late  in  the  same  centuiy,  and  pnblishod  a  treatise  deserip- 
tive  of  a  new  pressi  and  its  mode  of  construction. 

Still  later,  the  ingenions  Charles  Earl  Stanhope^  of  England,  becoming 
interested  in  the  new  process  of  stereotyping,  turned  his  attention  to  the 
impTOTement  of  that  art,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  completed 
with  much  labor  and  expense,  the  powerM  Stereotype  Printing-press, 
which  bean  his  name.  The  Stanhope  Press^  more  automatic  than  any 
before  constructed,  and  capable  of  nearly  a  hundred-fold,  the  power  with 
the  same  labor  as  the  common  press,  was  constructed  on  more  scientific 
principles  than  any  previously  in  use,  and  a  portion  of  its  mechanism,  was 
applied  to  the  ordinary  press. 
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Bnt  these  presses,  and  the  ryHndrical  ones  of  Xirhol^on,  of  London, 
[)atented  in  1T*.)0,  were  not  introduced  into  this  country  during  the  period 
now  under  review.  The  ohl  wooden  presses  used  before  the  Revolution, 
were  worked  bj  hand,  and  the  ink  was  also  applied  by  a  manual  process 
called  hf'ating,  by  means  of  leathern  balls^  which  gare  place  to  the  roller 
only  about  thirty-five  years  ago. 

About  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Benjamin  Dearbome,  who  in  1776, 
became  the  publisher  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette,  established  at  Ports- 
rnouth,  in  1756,  by  Daniel  Fowle,  with  whom  he  had  learned  the  printing 
business, — and  at  this  time  the  oldest  paper  in  the  United  States, — invented 
a  wheel  press,  as  it  was  called,  which  was  used  for  a  time  at  Newbury- 
port.  It  impressed  the  whole  side  of  a  sheet  at  one  pull  of  tlic  lever. 
"  The  platten  turned  with  the  tympan,  having  a  counterpoise  to  balance 
it,  and  the  power  of  the  lovor  had  the  additional  force  of  a  wheel  and 
axle."  As  in  tin-  old  liand-presses,  two  persons  could  work  upon  it  at 
the  same  time.  Dearborne,  who  subsequently  removed  to  Boston,  and 
became  extensively  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  Deorborne  patent  steel- 
yards and  balances,  still  in  considerable  repute  with  many,  some  time 
previous  to  1810,  devised  another  press,  on  an  entirely  new  plan  with 
greater  sirfiyilicity  of  contrivance  than  any  then  in  use,  and  designed  to 
secure  greater  power  and  dispatcli  iu  i»rinting.  This  ingenious  mec  ha- 
nician, we  believe,  was  the  only  one  who  attempted  any  innovation  in  the 
Printing-press,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice  in  this  place. 

A  modification  of  the  cylinder-press  of  Nicholson,  which  was  patented 
by  Dr.  Kinsley,  of  Connecticut,  in  1706;  the  patent  circular  press  of 
Sawin,  the  inventions  of  Adams,  Ramage,  Dow,  and  others,  and  the 
splendid  achievement  of  Hoe,  belong  to  a  later  period,  and  will  receive 
in  another  place  such  notice  as  their  merits  shall  seem  to  demand. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

VUDKB,  AND  IHX  MANUFACTXmSS  Of  OLAT. 

Oni  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  an  ituproved  social  condition  in  any 
eommanity  ia  au  increased  attetition  to  the  convenicDCc,  elegance,  and 
permanence  of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  Hence,  Mr.  llallruu  hits 
justly  observed,  that  "No  chapter  iu  the  history  of  national  manners 
would  illustrate  so  well,  if  duly  executed,  tiie  prugresa  uf  social  life,  as 
that  dedicated  to  domestic  architecture." 

From  the  extremely  rude  cabin,  fh-^t  constructed  by  the  ciuigrunt  of 
round  or  roughly  hewn  or  squured  logs  or  planks,  riven  from  the  trees 
npon  the  spot  where  they  had  fallen,  to  let  iu  the  sunlight  upon  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  rising  village,  the  change  to  honses  constructed  with  a  riew 
to  elegance  and  the  highest  amount  of  domestic  comfort,  in  a  new  country, 
is  usually  a  slow  one.  The  first  habitations  of  our  forefathers,  aspired  to 
little  superiority  orer  the  primitive  wigwam  of  the  native,  and,  in  many 
instances,  were  constructed,  temporarily,  in  imitation  of  the  aboriginal 
bark  hut  of  the  savage.  The  tenement  of  the  Oolonitt  was  possibly,  in 
some  instances,  a  less  comfortable  one,  by  far,  than  that  of  loM  Indian 
neighbor,  with  its  closely  wattled  and  thatehed  roof  and  walls,  its  plenti- 
fitl  hangings  of  mats,  constmcted  of  flags  or  reede  stitched  with  Inffiin 
hemp,  and  its  stock  of  warm  fan  and  skins»  which  effbetnally  repelled  tBe 
most  indement  cold.' 

fl)  ^Vli  ether  wo  regard  it  as^  ft  primordial  arts,    frmo  tribe?,  particularly  the  Pcni- 

art,  traueferred  at  >ome  remote  time  from  vians  and  Mexicans,  were  accuatomed,  be- 

the  eaatem  to  the  wettero  ContiDeot,  bjr  the  fore  iho  Spanuh  oooqoeit,  to  manufacture 

law  wlil«b  iint  peopled  tfa«M  ifaerM^  «r  Mek^  like  die  BabfloBleu  rad  Egyptiam^ 

ai  as  eunple  of  the  manner  in  wUeli  the  ef  day  and  itabble,  which  they  dried  in  the 

human  mind,  under  Bimilnr  eirvnmstanees,  nnn,  and  cementP'!  hy  a  kind  of  mortar, 

worka  onl  the  same  enda  by  iimilar  devieea,  made  sometimes  ot  tempered  clay  and  Ume, 

the  0Ml  it  alike  latemtiag,  that,  as  the  lue  and  eonetlBes  by  meaiw  of  Mphaltm* 

ef  elay  lo  the  diflhreiit  Setile  dieiivlhtttttne  Tbeee  adohei^  or  mn-drled  hri«kt  afe  estM- 

belongs  to  the  infancy  of  all  nations,  to  lirely  made  by  aome  of  the  modern  tribea 

among  tbo  Amerir'an  r?d  rnrft,  it  wn*  one  of    New    MexioO,   OaUfonii%   and  oUmC 

of  the  most  general  tad  perfect  of  abohgiuai  parta. 

(216) 
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The  dweUing  of  (be  EoropesB  leitler  for  many  yoftrs  was  bat 

*'A  rude  habitation, 
Solid,  iiibtttntial,  of  timber  rongh^bewii  from  the  Am  of  kbo  totwt, 
Woodon-barrod  was  tha  door,  and  tlia  roof  wu  oovorod  with,  rushos, 
Latticed  the  windows  were,  and  the  windovr  piAiei  Were  of  papeVf 
OUod  to  admit  Uio  light,  whila  wind  «nd  rain  waro  azolnded." 

From  a  dwelling  of  this  description,  with  its  wooden  chimney  and  iioor 
of  clay,  with  one  or  two  apartments  only  scantily  supplied  with  furniture, 
whereih  tnu  li  juMwife  plied  her  domestic  cmpluymeuLa  by  the  iigliL  of  a 
blaziug  log-lire,  ur  a  light-wood  caudle, 

Urit  odoratam  neetwma  m  lumna  cedhaa, 

*  the  transition  to  the  neat  and  capacions  frame  house,  or  one  of  brick  and 
stone,  is  only  accomplished  by  years  of  toil  and  patience.  The  subslitu- 
tiuii,  for  those  Luuttrials,  of  bricks  or  hewn  stone,  slates,  tiles,  sawed  and 
planed  boards,  sash  and  glazed  windows,  plastered  and  painted  or  papered 
walls,  with  corresponding  improvements  iu  the  interior  decoration  uad 
appointments,  involves  the  introduction  of  many  form.i  of  industry,  and 
the  appropriation  of  many  valuable  materials  by  processes  uf  art  fioua 
the  great  store-house  of  nature. 

The  enterprise  which,  in  point  of  comfort  aud  appearance,  most  speedily 
modified  the  primitive  architectnre  of  the  Colonies,  was  the  introductiua 
of  the  saw-mill ;  which  not  only  supplied  materials  in  an  improved  form, 
bat  also  fnmiahed  Talnable  articles  of  export  for  the  infant  commerce  of 
the  Colonies.  But  ODtil  a  people  begin  to  bnild  for  the  fatare,  to  con- 
struct for  other  generatioDS  thao  their  own,  architectore  can  hardly  be 
said  to  hare  an  exiatence.  The  more  endnring  forms  of  Brick  prompt 
the  inquiry — 

"  What  the  temple  we  would  build 
JKow  the  maselTo  kiln  is  risen  V* 

The  first  Brick-kiln  ui  whicii  wc  liuvu  uay  account  in  New  England,  was 
erected  in  Salem.  Massachusetts,  in  1G29,  the  year  iullowing  limt  in  which 
FirrtBrtck-  Francis  Webb  was  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Governor 
■i!rtmr?**ii  ®"  account  of  his  saw-iuiil,  as  mentioned  in  u  {jrevioua  chapter, 
im.  jg  thought,"  writes  the  minister  of  Salem,  ai  nnit  July  of  that 

year,  "here  is  good  clay  tu  muke  Biicke,  and  Tyles  and  Earthen  pots,  as 
need  to  be.  At  this  instant  we  are  setting  a  brick-kill  on  worke  to  make 
Brickes  and  Tyles  for  the  building  of  our  houses."  He  adds,  also,  "  For 
stone,  here  is  plentie  of  slates  at  the  isle  of  slates,  in  Massathulcts  Bay, 
aud  Lime-stone,  Free-stone,  aud  smooth  stone  and  Iron-stone,  and  mar- 
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blc  stone,  also  in  such  store,  that  we  have  great  Rockes  of  it,  and  a  har- 
bor hard  by.    Our  plaulation  is  from  thence  callud  Marble  Harbor."' 

The  existence  of  limestone  and  marble  thus  appears  to  have  been  early 
discovered.  In  the  struct  uml  economy  of  the  globe  aud  of  all  its  organized 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  in  ilie  arts  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  ariicle 
more  indispensable  or  moi"c  abundantly  met  with  than  lime  and  its  com- 
pounds. Oldmixon,  writing  of  Pennsylvania,  says,  "  Mountjoy  is  a  Ma- 
nor that  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pen,  and  here  the  first  Lirae- 
Btone  was  dug  that  ever  was  found  in  America."^  That  a  mineral  so 
importaut  for  building  purposes,  as  a  flux  for  iron,  and  other  uses,  no  uni- 
versally distributed  in  its  various  forms,  should  so  long  remain  undiscov- 
ered, seems  scarcely  erediljle.  The  discovery  of  conijmft  limcjtone 
referred  to  took  place  not  long  previous  to  1681  ;  hut  this  was  evidently 
not  the  first  found  in  America.  Captain  Smith,  in  IGU,  inferred  its 
existence  from  the  resemblance  of  the  cliffs  of  New  England  to  the  coasts 
of  Dover.  Morton,  who  lived  in  the  country  from  1022  to  1G32,  ijpeaks 
of  marble  "useful  for  sumpteous  pallaces,"  slate,  and  other  materials; 
and  says  chalk  was  shown  him  by  an  Indian,  and  that  limestone  existed 
to  his  knowlcdere.  Virginia,  about  tiiat  time,  was  well  supplied 
with  lime,  but  its  source  is  not  mentioned.  Thomas  Graves,  who 
settled  at  Charlestown,  in  1029,  was  instructed  to  find  limestone,  aud 
that  and  other  minerals  were  probably  found  by  his  agency.  Yet  Juhn- 
aou  relates,  that  the  fort  on  Castle  Island  had  to  be  rebuilt  in  1G44,  be- 
cause "the  country  afforded  no  lime  but  what  was  burnt  of  oyster  shells," 
at  the  time  it  was  constructed.  Aud  Joeelyn,  also,  iu  1GG3,  alludes  to 
the  absence  of  stones  that  would  "run  to  lime,  of  which  they  have  great 
want."  The  curliest  mention  of  its  manufacture  that  we  have  seen,  was 
iu  UliuJc  Island,  where,  in  January,  1002,  a  Mr.  Hacklet,  of  Providence, 
applied  to  the  town  for  liberty  to  burn  lime,  and  to  take  stone  and  wood 
from  the  commons  for  that  purpose,  which  was  granted  him  for  a  limited 
time.  In  Octol)er,  16C5,  the  town  ordered  that  "those  lime  rocks  about 
Ilacklet's  lime-kihi  shall  perpetually  be  common,  and  that  no  land  shall 
be  laid  out  oti  the  north-east  of  said  kiln,  within  six  poles,  or  upon  the 
other  sides  or  parts  of  said  kiln  within  sixty  poles,  this  said  kiln 
being  at  or  near  a  place  called  Scoakequanoisrff."*  Tlie  lime  rocks  at 
that  place  became,  at  a  later  period,  a  source  ot"  large  t]uaiiliiies  of  lime 
for  exportation.  Limestone  is  not  alMiiukni  in  the  eastern  part  of  Mas- 
Bachusctts,  iiml,  as  kie  as  1724,  shell  lime,  whicli  was  the  ])rincipal  de- 
peodeDce  iu  ail  the  Colonies,  was  in  common  use,  aud  the  authorities 

(1)  UiggiDioD'i  New  EoglMtd'*  Fiaoto-  (2)  Brit.  Bmp.in  Amer.  £d.  174b  L  SOS. 
Hon,  1  VMi.  Bist  C«1L  vL  IIS.  (3)  Antnls  of  PiorUMon. 
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then  ordered  tint  "  Muscles  shall  not  be  used  for  making  lime  or  any 

thlii^  else,  except  for  food  and  bait  to  catch  fish." 

lu  llidf  Ii!dvard  Scull  advertised,  in  Bradford's  American  Mercury, 
"very  good  lime  to  be  sold  by  him,  next  the  Franklin  Tavern,  in 
Front  street,  Philadelphia,  at  Ibd.  per  bushel,  and  he  will  deliver  it  to 
any  person  at  Suleni,  Neircasile,  BarliDgtoo,  or  Bristol,  at  Se.  per  bughel, 
or  20 J.  if  in  quantity." 

Notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent  native  building  materials, 
as  marble  and  other  stones,  and  of  lime,  which  could  have  been  made  l)y 
the  calcination  of  the  marble,  the  houses  of  the  first  settlers  were  for  a 
loofj  time  chiefly  built  of  wood,  even  to  the  chimneys.  These,  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  in  English  cottac^es  of  that  day,  were  made  of 
logs,  or  sticks  of  wood,  placed  one  above  another,  ut  right  ancrlcs  and 
plastered  with  clay,  or  mortar.  The  roofs  were  usually  tliatched  with 
reeds,  or  flags,  obtained  from  spots  of  gronnd  reserved  in  some  jilaces  for 
that  use,  above  low-water  mark.  Great  e.\i)Osure  to  lire  was  the  result 
of  this  style  of  building,  although  the  chimneys  and  roofs  were  subject  to 
frequent  inspection  by  officers  detailed  for  that  duty.  Jamestown,  in  Vir- 
ginia including  the  fort,  storeliouse,  and  all  their  contents  was  burned  in 
the  first  year  of  tlie  settlement  from  that  cause,  as  was  also  the  first  build- 
ing and  common  stort'-}i'Mise  erected  by  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  wiUiin 
a  month  after  it  was  built  The  first  fire  in  Boston,  occurred  on  the  16lh 
March.  1631,  from  the  iinjir  rA  ct  claying  of  one  of  those  wooden  or  catted 
chimneys,  whence  tire  communicated  with  the  ll.atch,  and  destroyed  two 
dwellings.  Governor  Dudley,  in  cousequcuce,  prohibited  wooden  chim- 
neys and  thatched  roofs.  A  few  years  later,  they  were  also  forbidden  in 
the  Dutch  Colony,  at  Manhattan,  where  in  IG^n,  Fort  Amsterdam,  wliich 
had  been  two  years  in  building — at  much  expense — was,  almost  as  soon  as 
coniplt  ted,  destroyed  in  less  than  half  an  hour  by  the  lodgment  of  a  spark 
from  a  gun  in  the  reeds  with  which  it  was  covered.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions,  those  iMliaiuiuable  materials  continued  long  in  use,  espe- 
cially in  the  infant  settlements.  So  prevalent  had  this  custom  been  dowa 
to  a  late  period,  that  General  Washington,  in  his  tour  through  the  Eastern 
States,  in  ITH'J,  deemed  it  worthy  of  record  in  his  diary,  on  several  occa- 
sions, after  leaving  New  York,  that  no  dweliinL;-  Ii  mim-;  were  seen  in  the  . 
villages  and  small  towns  through  which  he  )»assed  vviiliout  stone  or  brick 
chimneys.  Those  in  Connecticut,  had  generally  "two  flush  stories,  with 
a  very  L-^ood  show  of  sasli  and  glnss  windows."  * 

Sione  and  brick.s — of  which  last  ten  thousand  were  sent  from  London 
to  Ma.ssachnsetts  in  lt)29,  were  first  used  in  the  construction  of  the  fire- 
.  places,  which  were  usunlly  of  the  most  ample  dimenf?ions. 

The  first  house  of  Brick  erected  in  Boston,  and  perhaps  in  Massacba- 
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setto,  was  built,  it  is  Fnid,  liy  Mr.  Coddington,  otic  of  the  fathers  of  Rhode 
Island,  previous  to  his  removal  to  that  plantation  in  1038.  la 

Plrtt  Brick 

hooMia  1643,  a  brick  watch  house  was  built  on  Fort  Hill,  in  the  town 
of  Plymonth,  which  Dr.  Thacher  says,  is  the  earliest  notice  of 
bricks,  by  which  he  probably  meant  in  that  town.  The  bricks  were  fur- 
nished by  a  Mr.  Grimes,  at  118.  per  thousand.*  Lime,  Brick,  and  Tile- 
making  are  mentioned  by  Johnson,  among  the  trades  that  were  pursued 
as  independent  callings  in  New  England,  about  the  year  IfliT.  Brick- 
making  was  then  (  ju  ried  ou  at  Mystick,  or  Medford,  wheoce  the  product 
was  sent  to  Boston. 

The  first  Bricks  made  in  the  Anglican  Col*  nies,  howeTcr,  were  made  in 
Yirgiuia^  as  early  as  1612,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gate«.    In  the  "  New  Life  of  Virginia,"  of  that  date,  when  the 

iB  AAtcieiL  Colony  consisted  of  seven  iiundn  J  inhabitants,  it  was  said  after 
ItUL 

the  removal  of  the  people  to  a  healthier  place,  four  score  miles 
up  the  river  from  Jamrstown,  "the  spademen  fell  to  digo^ing,  the  brick- 
men  burnt  their  bricks,  the  company  cut  down  wood,  the  carpenters  fell 
to  squaring,  the  sawyers  to  sawing,  the  soldiers  to  fortifying,  and  every 
man  to  somewhat  And  to  answer  the  first  objection  for  wholesome 
lodging  here,  they  have  built  competent  and  decent  houses,  the  first  story 
all  of  bricks  that  every  man  nv\y  have  hi;^  lodging  and  dwelling  plat  r  aiuirt 
by  himselfe."  In  1649,  tlie  Colony  had  iime,  it  was  Faid,  and  '  sTotr  of 
bricks  made,  and  house  and  chimneys  built  of  Bricks,  and  some  of  w  .  ,d, 
high  and  faire,  covered  with  shingall  for  Tyle,  yet  they  have  none  that 
make  them  wanting  workmen  ;  in  that  trade,  the  Brickmakers  have  not 
the  art  to  make  it,  it  shrinkelh."  The  first  church  built  in  Virginia,  wu^ 
of  brick,  and  was  destroyed,  during  Bacon's  rebellion  in  1676,  by  the 
burning  of  Jamestown,  which  was  chiefly  built  of  the  same  material.  Mr. 
Clayton  in  his  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1688,  speaks  of  the  superior 
quality  uf  the  clay  he  had  found  there,  of  which  he  made  a  large  crucible, 
which  was  the  best  he  had  ever  seen.  Kt  speaks  of  the  pipes  and  pots 
very  handsomely  made  by  the  Indiana  of  clay. 

Boston,  about  the  year  1057,  is  quaintly  described  as  imving  "  large  and 
spacious  houses,  some  fairly  set  forth  with  brick,  tile,  slate,  and  stone,  and 
jjgi^j^    orderly  placed,  whose  cuutifuuLl  culargement  presageth  some 
eamptaoos  city."  The  Ma:»aucUu6ctti>  Court  iu  lt>67,  appoiuled 

(1)  At  the  flrat  Coart  of  /.ssUtaad,  h«ld  lowing  March.   As  moll  laws  were  foua4  to 

im  Charlesto-sm,  in  ICu.O,  tho  rate  of  wn^t  repel  labor,  iilna  ly  pcarce,  to  other  place?, 

tor  mecbaoici  itM  pasM<i  hy  mu  order,  tbftt  all  restricUuiiH  were  removed  in  1640.  TLe 

oarpeoters,  joinere,  briaUajert,  lawjers  and  price  of  wages  aad  laatarfal  «oiabioed,  tnmy 

thatohen,  alMNiId  iMoiTa  no  mom  Oaa  tt.  a  aniti  aa  attimato  cf  (Im  eait  «f  lnkk*w«k 

day,  on  penalty  of  10«.  to  giver  and  talcer.  two  handnd  jaara  tfo. 
nUa  iapoUtio  meiatwu  npaalad  ia  tha  Ai* 
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a  committee  to  frame  a  law  to  regulate  the  size  and  manufacture  of  Bricks. 
As  early  as  1677,  a  brick  college  edifice  was  built  at  Cambridge  by  sub- 
scriptiuu,  aud  in  u  ^^nbstantial  brick  meetiog  bouse,  the  Grst  built 

of  that  material,  took  the  place  of  the  old  nnpainted  wooden  one  on 
Brattle  street,  Boston.  An  order  of  the  General  Court,  two  years  before, 
required  bnildinsis  above  a  certain  iize  to  be  of  stone  or  brick,  and  to  be 
covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  because  of  the  "great  desolations  and  ruins" 
caused  by  the  ro?iticruifv  of  wooden  buildings,  win  lu  •  it  is  probable  that 
the  town  was  no  luiu:i  r  dependent  upon  importations  of  bricks.  In  1700, 
when  Boston  contained  about  1000  h  ni^i  s,  and  7000  people,  Dr.  Mather 
Eayti  of  it,  "ten  times  has  tin-  fire  mrule  notable  ruins  among  us,  but  the 
rains  have  mostly  and  quickly  been  rebuilt."  But  a  more  thau  usually 
destructive  fire  oecurred  there  in  1711,  after  which,  houses  were  priiici> 
pally  built  of  brick  and  (  f  ilmu-  stories  in  height. 

NotwithRtanding  ihe  abuiidmiee  of  wood  and  stone,  some  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Maine,  built  a  brick-kiln,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sabestacook, 
a  branch  of  the  Kennebec,  some  time  previous  to  1G75.  Sir  Bilby  Lake, 
and  his  partner  Clarke,  settled  on  that  river  in  1600,  and  one  hundred  aud 
thirty  years  after,  the  owner  of  land  twenty-seven  miles  from  the  head 
of  navigation,  in  digging  for  clay  to  begin  a  brick-kiln,  came  upou  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  kiln,  with  decayed  bricks  and  other  evidences  of  the 
manufacture.  The  site  of  the  kiln  was  occupied  bj  a  hemlock  tree,  of 
more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.' 

Buildings  of  wood  principally,  however,  prevailed  in  that  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces,  previous  to  the  Revolution.  Bricks  to  a  small  aiii  Mint 
were  included  in  the  exports  from  the  X^ort  of  Piscataquis  in  the  jears 
1789-90. 

Mcdford,  was  iu  early  times,  a  principal  place  for  the  mannfacture  of 
Bricks  in  Massachusetts,  and,  after  the  war,  produced  annually  about  four 
milliuu8  of  them.  Boston,^  Dorchester,  Gharlestown,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  older  towns,  furnished  the  chief  snpply  of  an  article  too  weighty  to  be 
transported  any  distance,  when  the  meaiiH  of  conveyance  were  imperfect. 
The  old  and  populous  county  of  Worcester  produced,  in  several  places, 
large  quantities  of  bricks  in  ancient  times,  aud  is  still  next  to  Middlesex 
in  the  amount  of  bricks  manufactured.  The  la-^l-numed  county,  now 
makes  over  forty-eight  millions  annually,  nearly  nine-tenths  of  which  are 
made  in  the  towns  of  Cambridge  and  Somcrville. 

A  few  fine  buildings  excepted,  the  towns  of  Newport  and  rrovidcnce, 
in  Khode  Island,  were  some  years  after  the  peace,  principally  constructed 

(1 )  FulHvnn's  HisL  of  Ifolae.  in  Boston,  and  wa«  furoished  by  Jolu  Haj. 

C2)  The  fir.'t  granitfl  ever  tift^A  in  this   ward, £aq.|  of  BimintrM,  ia  1763. 
coantrj,  wm  in  tho  erection  of  King's  Chspel 
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of  wood ;  and  bricks  were  probably  not  mannfaetored  to  any  coosidenblo 
extent  Lime,  however,  waa  now  made  in  different  parts  of  tlie  ProTinoe, 
particularly  in  the  Ticinity  of  Providence,  and  was  exported  thence  in 
qnantities. 

In  New  York,  during  the  Dutch  role,  buildings  wholly  or  in  part  of  Bricks 
imported  from  Holland,  where  the  manufacture  has  long  existed  in  great 
^^^^^  perfection,  early  predominated.  The  yeUdw  color  of  the  bricks. 
Haw  and  the  style  of  arohitectnre  adopted,  gave  to  New  Amsterdam 
the  unmistakable  features  of  a  Butch  town.  The  notched  gable 
end  was  usually  placed  toward  the  street,  and  was  checkered  with  black 
and  yellow  bricks,  bearing  conspicuously,  in  iron  letters,  the  date  of  erec- 
tion, and  the  sharp-pointed  roof,  which  in  early  times  was  either  thatched 
with  reeds  or  with  Dutch  tiles,  was  uniformly  snrmonnted  by  a  weather- 
cock, whether  the  building  were  of  wood  or  bricks. 

The  manufacture  of  Bricks  was  commenced  upon  tbe  island  during  the 
administration  of  the  last  GoYemor  Stnyresant.  Previous  to  his  time, 
the  town,  wholly  absorbed  in  tbe  Indian  fur  trade,  had  made  little  pro* 
gress  in  mechanical  industry,  and  did  not  mni;h  exceed  one  thousand  in 
population. 

The  principal  public  buildings,  previously  erected  on  the  island,  were 
of  stone,  including  tbe  second  chnrch  edifice  erected  in  1642,  at  a  cost  of 
$1000,  by  John  and  Richard  Ogden,  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  "  a  fine 
stone  tavern,"  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  street  and  Coenties  Slip,  afterward 
the  *'Stadt  huys,"  which  was  sold  at  auction  in  1696,  for  £920,  and  five 
substantial  store  houses  for  the  company,  all  built  about  the  same  time, 
under  GoTernor  Kieft.  To  encourage  the  erection  of  a  better  class  of 
buildings,  clapboards,  lime,  and  stone  were  placed  on  the  free  list  in  1648. 

A  delegation  was  sent  to  the  Ilagne  the  foilowing  year,  to  complain 
<^  the  administration  of  tbe  Company's  servants,  who  were  represented  to 
have  engaged  in  vf^ml  unprofitable  and  costly  enterprises,  as  ship-bnild- 
ing,  mill-baildiog,  tile-making,  etc.  The  Herr  Stuyvesant,  they  said,  had 
been  mostly  engaged  in  building,  brick-making,  and  such  like  occupations 
on  the  Company^s  account,  though  little  to  its'  advantage,  for  the  profits 
did  not  justify  the  expenditure.  There  were  graver  charges  against  the 
energetic  Director,  or  such  complaints  might  be  received  as  evidence  of 
the  traditional  slowness  of  the  Knickerbocker  fathers.  Tunis  Kray,  among 
other  public  functions  of  the  kind,  a  few  years  later,  performed  the  duties 
of  tally-master  df  the  Bricks  and  Tiles  imported  from  Holland  which 
probably  then  formed  a  considerable  item  in  the  imports.  Tbe  price  of 
Imported  Holland  Bricks,  was  in  ICCl,  £4.  16s.  per  thousand,  payable  ia 
Beaver  skins.  At  this  date,  (1664),  there  were,  however,  several  brick 
and  tile  manufactories  in  the  Province.   The  earliest  and  largest  of  these 
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appear  to  liavo  beon  at  Furt  Orange,  or  in  its  neighborhood.  The  private 
Colony  of  Mr.  \  uu  ilcii.-  t l.n  r,  below  Allniny,  sustained  by  the  ample 
weallh  of  lli  proprietor,  and  the  mure  vaiied  ii,iiu.  lry  uf  its  coloni.sts, 
seems  to  have  engaged  in  Brick-making,  before  the  settlers  on  Manhattan. 
The  account-books  of  the  Patroon  show  that  yellow  bricks,  the  product 
of  the  Colony,  sold  between  the  years  1G30,  and  1(54G,  for  fifteen  tiorins  —  C 
the  thousand.  Among  a  number  of  mechanics  and  husbandmen  who 
embarked  for  New  Netherlands,  in  1653,  was  one  Johans  De  Hulter,  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  Rensselaerwyck,  who  is  called  by  the  Directors  in 
Holland,  "an  extraordinary  potter,"  (steenbackcr,)  and  the  provincial 
authorities  are  requested  "to  accommodate  hira  in  the  best  manner  pos- 
sible, and  to  give  hira  every  kind  assistance  in  your  power.  If  he  resolves 
to  settle  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  or  Long  Island,  this  year,  procure 
biiil  a  coDTenient  sitaation  for  his  settlement,  and  to  establish  a  pottery, 
(ateenbackery),  as  he  remains  satisfied.'"  What  eucouragement  was 
given  him  docs  not  appear.  He  established  himself  somewhere  on  the 
North  River.  The  business  appears  to  have  been  conducted  by  him  on 
s  folefably  large  scale,  as  the  "  Steen  Backery,"  or  brick-kiln  of  Madame 
de  Hulter,  on  the  Hndson,  wtt  leased  aboni  the  time  the  ProTince  was 
ceded  to  England,  for  eleven  hundred  gailders  a  year,  and  a  tile-kiln 
belonging  to  the  same  for  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventeen 
guilders,  ($1480.)  Those  were  considerable  snms  in  that  day,  when  a 
trader  worth  £500,  was  considered  a  snbstential  merchant  It  is  probable 
that  potters'  wares  were  made  at  the  same  place.  Earthenware,  said  to 
equal  the  Delft  manufacture,  was' made  in  tiie  province  on  Long  Island, 
some  time  before  that'  About  the  same  time  that  De  Hulter  was  so 
stroDgly  commended  to  the  patronage  of  the  Provincial  miere,  the  Com* 
pany  in  Holland  refused  to  sanction  certain  grants  in  the  Province,  viz., 
one  for  a  potash  work,  (aschbranderijc,)  one  for  making  Tiles  and  Bricks, 
and  the  third  for  salt-works.  The  language  of  their  refusal  evinces  their 
▼lews  of  the  policy  of  encoaraging  the  introduction  of  new  branches  of 
industry  by  monopolies  and  special  privileges.  "The  grant8,''they  say,  "we 
not  only  entirely  disapprove,  but  require  that  yon  will  not  give  one  single 
grant  more  hereafter,  as  it  is  in  our  opinion  every  pemidoas  management, 
principally  so  In  a  new  and  budding  State,  whose  population  and  welfare 
cannot  be  promoted,  bnt  through  general  benefits  and  privileges,  in  which 
every  one  who  might  be  inclined  to  settle  in  such  a  country,  either  as  a 
merchant  or  mechanic,  may  participate."*  Sncb  views  may  be  regarded 

(1)  Albany  Records,  Vol.  iv.  93,  In  Man-  TIslo  Longo*  dM  potteriw  d«  t«m  qnl 
wll'a  Annul.?  of  Albany,  iv.  85.  nVtoictit  pas  moina  eitim^  que  oellci  i% 

(2)  O'Callaghao'a  liew  Netherlands,  ii.  DML—HUt.  Gen.  de  Koy,  rxi.,  2S&. 
M2.  Lm  HolUodoU  ftvoknt  «UbUa  daai  (3j  Alb.  RmohU,  toI  It.  W.-'Ut 
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as  cxtremelj  liberal,  when  we  consider  the  extent  to  which  the  principle 
tbej  condemn  was  carried  iu  Europe  u  few  years  earlier;  and,  that  the 
Company's  own  tenure  in  the  Province  was  but  a  great  monopulj.  The 
practice  enjoined  diilered  materially  from  thecnstom  in  the  English  Colo* 
nies  at  the  lime,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  it  were  the  wiser  one 
in  "a  budding  state,"  during  the  iiiiiiucy  of  the  Arts,  which  then,  if  at 
any  time,  stand  in  need  of  a  certain  nmonnt  of  encouragement.  A 
tile-kiln  was  owned  at  Beverwjck  (^Albaii)j  aliout  this  time  by  Andries 
Hubertsen  van  der  Blaes.  Bricks  were  at  this  period  sometimes  sent 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Orange,  to  the  Dut«h  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  bricks  and  stone  were  scarcCi  although  thej  appear  to 
have  been  made  there  in  1656.* 

Governor  Andros,  in  1GT8,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  Lords  on  the 
Colonies,  that  New  York  contained  three  hundred  aad  f  trty-three  honses, 
with  ten  inhuljilants  to  each  of  the  buildings,  "most  wcu  l,  huiiie,  lately, 
stone  and  brick,  good  country  honses,  and  strong  of  their  several  kindes." 
An  old  Duleh  writer  speaks  of  the  city  three  years  luLer,  as  being  large, 
containing  about  live  huudred  houses,  built  with  Dutch  bricks,  and  the 
meanest  n  ot  valued  at  less  than  £100.  Madame  Knight,  describing  New 
York,  about  ilie  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  says,  "The  buildings 
are  brick,  generally,  in  some  houses,  of  divers  colors,  and  laid  iu  cheques, 
being  glazed,  they  look  very  well."  Of  the  iaUrior,  which  was  "neat  to 
admiration,"  she  remarked  that  the  fire-places  had  no  jambs,  bui  their 
backs  ran  flush  with  the  walls ;  the  flre-places  were  of  tiles,  and  ex- 
tended far  out  into  the  rooms,  in  some  instances  to  the  width  of  five  feet 
About  this  time,  narrow  brick  footpaths  were  laid  down  in  one  or  two 
streets.  Bricks,  pan-tyles,  etc.,  paid,  in  1687,  a  duty  on  importation  of 
forty  shillings  on  the  bondred  pounds'  worth.  At  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury, Albany  contained  a  large  proportion  of  brick  boosM,  which  were 
uaoally  coTered  with  tOes.   The  style  here,  as  in  most  of  the  twenty-foor 


(1)  The  resources  of  the  country  in  build- 
ing material  aeem  Dot  to  bare  been  well  uo- 
dtntood  at  in<k  Mr*  Van  B«nndMr,  altar 
twelre  years'  oeatpamey,  aad  a  penonai 
%-i;'it  to  his  Colony,  sent  out  with  a  fresh 
emigration  in  lfll2,  30,000  huiliing  iione, 
which  his  commissary  begs  bim  oot  to  re- 
paal»  aa  bvt  a  part  wara  laeaivad,  aad  Vatlar 
aould  b«  bad  at  ths  North.  Of  4,000 
tile?,  nnd  3.000  bricks,  sent  at  the  same  timo, 
he  says,  the  tiles  were  not  worth  the  freight, 
for  they  emmbled  all  away,  to  that  be  gut 
hat  taa  «r  twalTa  hvndfad. 


In  1C,37,  bricks  sold  in  New  Amsterdam 
for  ten  florins  ($4)  the  tboosaod.  Keeds, 
for  thalohiagb  wara  at  tha  lama  lUai^  aaa 
and  a  half  flariaa  Car  lOO  h«Bdla%  aad  a* 

Fort  Orange,  ono  florin,  Carpenters'  daily 
wogcs  were  about  two  florins  ;  and  day 
laborers',  one  florin.  Nails  were  eight  to  ten 
idftua  (15  t»  SO  aaala)  par  poaad,  (100 
a^ls  to  the  pound.)  A  dwelling  hoase, 
built  irholl^-  of  onk,  even  to  the  doors  and 
jiindow  casings,  was  purebased  for  the 
minister  at  Rensaelaerwyok  for  350  goilders. 
— 0*Clfa<lafla«1i  ifiw  KttimtmA, 
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towns  and  villa^^f's  of  the  Province,  as  foraa  the  frontiers  at  Schenectady, 
then  just  rising  iruin  its  ashes,  was  of  the  same  Bclgic  tyi)c  that  jn'cvuih'd 
more  or  less  for  a  ct^uturj  later.  lu  iha  coustructiou  of  these  &  partiaiity 
for  brick  was  mauifest, 

**  With  terraced  gable,  sharp  steep  roof, 
Walls  iron^lettered,  turret  Tsn«8, 
Sashes  of  lead,  and  diamond  panes." 

Albany  was  the  principal  centre  of  maDofacture  of  that  material.  Bat 
bricks  coatioued  to  be  imported  for  8om«  years  later.  A  house  was  standing 

aboQt  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  comer  of  North  and  Pearl  streets, 
uStaAiii!  known  as  the  Lydius  House,  which  was  erected  in  1725,  with 

bricks  brought  from  Holland.  The  clay  banks  in  Lydins  street 
for  a  long  period  aapplied  numerons  brick-yards  in  the  vicinity  with  ma- 
terial for  their  manufacture.  In  1728,  Luykas  Hooghkerck  obtained 
from  the  City  Council  of  Albany,  on  petition,  a  lense  of  two  acres  of 
land  "  npon  y*  gallohill,  adjoining  and  near  a  small  run  of  water,  for  y* 
term  of  fifty  years,  for  y*  use  of  a  Brick-kiln  and  plain,  provided  he  and 
bis  heirs  and  assigns  pay  therefor  to  the  Freemen  of  the  City  126.  \  r  t  ly 
and  every  year,  and  he  doth  not  stop  the  Roads  and  passes,  etc."  Abra- 
ham Yasburgh  and  Wilhelmns  V.  D.  Bergh,  with  Nicholas  Grosbeek, 
were  granted  leases  of  similar  lots^  near  the  same  place,  for  a  like  porpose, 
for  twenty-five  and  six  years  respectively,  and  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  city  also  in  March,  1732-33,  granted  Lambert  Radley  and  Jona- 
than Broockfl  an  acre  on  gallohill,  west  of  Hooghkerck's  brick-kiln,  for 
twenty  years ;  for  the  use  of  which,  and  of  the  run  of  water  and  liberty 
to  ose  the  clay,  they  were  to  pay  the  Corporation  20s. ;  **  and  in  case  a 
war  happen  to  break  oat  daring  ^^nid  term  of  yeara,  so  that  they  should 
be  molested  in  their  possession  of  the  same,  then,  during  such  time  of 
hindrance  or  molestation,  they  shall  pay  no  acknowledgment  for  the  same." 
The  hostilities  apprehended  were  from  their  New  England  neighbors. 
Jan  Masse  bad  also,  in  1736,  a  brick-kiln  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
south  of  Foxe's  Creek ;  and  Wynant  Van  der  Bergh,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  same  creek.' 

The  hills  around  the  city,  which  anciently  furnished  the  oiny  for  these 
works,  have  long  since  been  leveled  at  great  expense,  and  the  fine  im* 
provements  of  that  ancient  town  cover  the  low  grounds  then  occupied  by 
the  **  plains"  of  the  brickmakers  and  numerous  tan-pits,  supplied  with 
water  from  several  considerable  mns  or  creeks  now  conyerted  into 


(1)  Citj  Recordf,  in  MunieU's  AnnaU  of  Albaaj. 
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Bewers.  The  manufacture  has  not  ceased  to  be  ao  important  indostry  in 
Albauy. ' 

On  Manhattan  there  were  also,  at  this  period,  seTeral  brick-making 
and  coarse  earthen-ware  establishments.  In  the  year  1742,  Joseph 
Paulding  leased  a  part  of  the  commons,  now  the  City  Park,  where  he 
established  a  large  brick-yard.  Outside  the  palisades,  just  north  of  the 
commons,  there  were,  a  few  years  later,  two  or  three  pot-baker's  estab- 
lishments, near  the  Collect  or  Fresh-water  Pond.  The  city  at  this  time» 
according  to  Kalm,  rivaled  Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  its  boildings, 
which  were  mostly  brick  of  several  stories  high,  the  newer  ones  being  no 
long-er  built  with  the  gable-end  to  the  street.  Tiles,  or  shingles  of  white 
fir,  were  the  coverings  of  the  roof.  The  present  post-office  building  was 
buili  ill  172;>.  The  houses  of  Albany  at  that  time,  he  says,  conformed 
mucii  to  the  old  style,  but  the  houses  were  very  neat.  Neatness  everywhere 
characterized  the  Dutch  population.  Of  many  of  the  houses,  the  gable- 
ends  raciiis^  the  street  were  of  bricks,  while  the  other  walls  were  of  wood, 
— a  peculiarity  which  he  also  noticed  in  New  Jersey.  The  covering  was 
chietiy  whitc-pinc  shingles.  The  clay  of  the  neighborhood  was  not  con- 
sidered suilaljle  for  the  mannfactnre  of  tiles.  The  city,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  great  market  for  pine  shingles,  from  the  extensive  white-pine 
plains  north  of  it.  Neither  in  that  town,  nor  elsewhere  in  North  Ame- 
rica, had  the  writer  ever  seen  houses  covered  with  "lime  or  mortar." 

The  letters  of  Uaweii  Lawrie  and  other  i)roj)rietaries  and  settlers  of 
East  New  Jersey,  in  liiHi,  represent  the  poorer  chiss  of  houses  to  have 
been  quite  iiriiuitive  in  style,  viz.  :  of  trees  split  and  set  up, 
S£Ta%w  one  end  in  the  ground  and  the  other  nailed  to  the  "rising." 

They  were  covered  with  shingles,  and  plastered  within.  Bams 
were  built  in  the  same  way.  The  cost  was  about  £5  each.  Some  used 
pantiles,  in  the  Dutch  manner.  "We  have  good  brick-earth,"  writes 
Lawrie,  "and  stone  for  building,  at  Amboy  and  elsewhere.  The  country 
farm-houses  they  bnild  very  cheap;  a  carpenter,  with  a  man's  own  ser- 
vants, builds  the  house  ;  they  have  all  materials  for  nothing,  save  nails. 
The  chimneys  are  stone,"  Bricks  were  used  by  some.  A  quaint  and 
cntliusiastic  description  of  West  Jersey,  some  thirteen  years  later,  speaks 
of  "  stately  brick  houses"  at  .Salem  and  Burlinjrtou,"  esjiecially  at  the  last- 
named  place,  which  was  the  Scat  of  (  Jovernment,  and  had  "  many  lair  and 
great  lirick  houses  on  the  outside  of  the  town,  which  the  .gentry  have  built 
there  fur  their  country  houses,  besides  the  great  and  stately  palace  of  John 

(1)  For  fifteen  years  preceding  1847,   fell  U»  $2.60  per  thoasand,  and  bat  hmlf  tb« 

about  !>ixtecD  millitms  of  Bricks  w<>ro  annu-  qnnntitv  waa  made.  The  oityaew  OOnksiai 
ally  made  at  Albany.   The  price  that  year   nine  Brick-yard*. 
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Tatem,  Esq.,  which  is  pleasantly  sitaated  on  the  north  side  of  the 

tOWD.»»» 

A  Brick  meeting  hoase  was  bnilt  at  Salem,  by  the  Friends,  in  the  year 
ItOO,  at  a  cost  of  £416  188.  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  bricks  were 
imported  or  not  Thirteen  years  later,  a  large  brick  boose  was  bnilt  at 
Haddonfieid,  of  bricks  brought  from  England  by  Elisabeth  HaddoD> 
whose  father  had  purchased  fonr  hundred  acres  of  land  at  that  place  in 
1710,  and  sent  his  daughter,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  to  make  a  settlement^ 
which  took  his  name. 

Free-stone  was  first  qnarried  at  Newark,  in  It 21,  and  was  thencefor- 
ward an  increasingly  Taluabie  article  of  export  to  neighboring  pro- 
Tinces. 

The  first  dwellings  erected  by  the  Swedes  in  PennsylTania  and  Dela- 
ware, were  of  a  somewhat  rude  description,  chiefly  of  wood,  one  story 
Fint  i>w«ii-'^  height,  with  a  single  room,  the  doors  being  very  low,  and  the 
peuu  °^iva^  windows,  merely  small  apertores  in  the  wall.  They  were  of  the 
^  kind  common  in  Northern  Europe,  for  a  century  or  two  previ- 
OQS.  On  Tinicnm  Island,  Christina  Creek,  and  in  other  places,  they  built 
strong,  rode  forts  of  hemlock  and  hickoiy  logs,  filled  in  between  with 
sand  and  stone,  and  some  churches  also  of  wood  and  stone.  They  bnilt 
one  of  brick  at  Wicaco,  in  the  year  It 00.  This  antiquated  little  house 
still  remains,  and  was  considered  a  fine  building  when  it  was  erected. 
Better  dwellings  were  erected  by  their  neighbors  and  successors,  the  Dutch, 
^who  brought  bricks  from  New  Netherlands  for  the  purpose.  At 
New  Amstel  (New  Castle),  bricks  were  made  in  1656,— as  appears  by  a 
petition  of  Jacobus  Crabbe  to  the  Court  at  that  place,  respecting  a  plan- 
tation "near  the  corner  where  brick  and  stones  are  made  and  baked.'** 

Ferris  states  that  he  had  seen  in  liis  youth,  at  New  Castle,  the  house  in 
which  Governor  Lovelace  entertained  George  Fox,  in  1672,  built  of  brick 
and  hewn  timber,  the  mortar  and  cement,  made  of  oyster-shell  lime,—* 
lime-stone  not  having  been  yet  discovered.  It  was  standing  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century. 

The  bouse  at  Chester,  or  Upliind,  in  which  was  held  the  first  Assembly 
in  the  Province  after  the  landing  of  Penn,  was  also  of  brick. 

Although  the  first  Englis! I  settlers  in  the  I'roviiipe  were  compelled  to 
find  temporary  lodgincrs-  tinder  the  friendly  shelter  of  forest  trees  and  in 
caves,  or  huts  erected  for  present  defense,  they  were,  very  shortly  after 
the  layincr  out  of  the  future  Capilul,  in  possrssinn  of  some  substantial 
brick  edifices.'   }u  the  centre  of  the  city  plot,  "  far  out  Market  street,  at 

(I)  G.  Thomma'  Hitt  P«iina.  ftod  Wwt  (S)  John  K«7,  tho  flni  child  bom  of  Xn- 
liaw  J«ra«7.  glUh  parents  in  Philadulpbia,  WM  born  III  m 

(t)  HMtrd't  Aniwlt  of  Pooat.,  209.         oaro,  ia  tlio  baok,  iioar  Bmo  atnet 
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Centre-square,"  embosomed  in  the  forest,  was  erected,  in  1684,  the  firj^l 
Friend^s meeting-bonse,  "a  large,  plaio  brick  building."  William  Penn's 
instructiona  to  his  agent  in  that  jear  were,  to  build  principallj  of  Bricks, 
for  which  end  he  had  sent  a  person  qualified  to  make  them.  Whether  the 
honored  founder  intended  the  city  to  conform  ia  material,  as  it  has  been 
■apposed  to  do  in  design,  to  the  ancient  Babylon,  or  not,  his  iDgonetion  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  duly  followed  hj  its  builders  to  the  present  time. 
Dean  Prideaox,  remarking  on  his  plan  of  the  Assyrian  Capital,  says, 
'^Much  according  to  this  model  hath  W^llliam  Penn,  the  Quaker,  laid  out 
the  ground  for  his  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania;  and  were  it  all 
built  according  to  the  design,  it  would  be  the  fairest  and  best  city  ia  all 
America,  and  not  much  behind  any  other  in  the  whole  world.'' 

Penn's  own  Manor-house  of  Pennsbury,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in 
Bocks  County,  which,  ho  says,  cost  him  over  £5,000,  was  built  of  bridu, 
•—the  materials  having  been  principally  brought  from  England.  Besides 
this  palatial  edifice,  many  other  private  houses,  ot  a  superior  class  for  that 
day,  were  built  of  the  same  material  within  a  few  years  after  the  Landing. 

Robert  Turner,  whose  "great  and  famous  house,"  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Front  and  Arch  streets,  is  mentioned  by  Gabriel  Thomas,  in 
1698,  facing  tlie  stone  arch  which  gave  the  iiam»  to  the  street,  built  two 
three-story  bricli  houses,  and  several  smaller  ones,  as  early  as  1685.  Near 
Front  and  Green,  was  a  large  brick  house  of  Daniel  Pe^^^g.  This  pleasant 
residence,  surrounded  by  meadows  watered  by  Pegg's  Ran,  and  also  the 
fine  brick  edifice  of  Thomas  Fairman,  opposite  the  Treaty  tree  at  Shack- 
amaxon,  built  in  lt02,  and  occupied  by  several  Governors  of  the  Pro- 
vince, were  each  desired  by  William  Penn  as  a  town  residence,  for  which 
their  size  and  tasteful  surroundings  adapted  them. 

Surpassing  all  in  size  and  in  rural  embellishinents,  wa<  the  splendid  man- 
sion of  Edward  Shippcn,  the  first  Mayor  of  the  City,  built  about  the 
same  time,  on  Second,  between  Spruce  street  and  Dock  street,  or  creek, 
as  it  then  was,  toward  which  his  lawns  sloped,  with  a  greenness  to  which 
that  part  of  the  city  has  long  been  a  stranger. 

The  old  State  llouse,  or  Independence  Hall,  was  commenced  in  IT31, 
011(1,  with  its  historic  associations,  still  remains  as  a  favorable  specimen  of 
early  Provincial  architecture.  Clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  other  materials 
were  abundant  within  the  city,  and  fuel  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill. 

It  is  probaljlu  that  some  of  the  early  houses,  of  which  the  town  con- 
tained, in  1684,  over  three  hundred,  were  built  of  imported  bricks.  But 
I'astorins,  who  founded  Gennantown  in  the  following  year,  in  his  po^^thu- 
Dions  history  of  "  tlic  lately-discovered  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  situated 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Western  W^orld,"  records  that,  when  he  wrote. 
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they  had  a  sufficient  nnrabcr  of  mills,  brick-kilns,  and  tile-ovens.  The 
Eii^liah,  at  Frankfort,  had  also  a  pottery  in  operation.  Four-lifths  of 
the  buildincrs  in  IMiiLadelphia,  at  llio  close  of  the  la.st  century,  were  built 
of  brick.  The  city  ha. J,  ut  that  early  day,  a  high  reputation  for  the  man- 
ufiictiire  of  that  article.'  lu  liiiiuy  of  the  ohler  country  towns,  the  first 
houses  were  of  stone,  to  which  brick  succeeded  in  due  lime.  In  the 
newer  ones,  framed  houses,  with  shini^Ied  roofs,  were  more  common,  after 
the  log-cabin  of  the  j>ioneer  gave  place  to  permanent  haliitatiou.s 

Another  branch  of  the  fictile  art  was  early  established  in  riiihulelphiii. 
A  card  in  Bradford's  Mercury,  iu  May,  17 lU,  mentions  "good,  long  Tuy- 
ern  Tobacco-pipes,  sold  at  4».  per  gross,  by  the  single  gross,  and  df<.  for 
a  larger  quantity,  by  Richard  Warden,  Tobacco-pipe  maker,  living  under 
the  same  roof  with  Philip  Syng,  goldsmith,  near  the  market  place  ;  where, 
also,  any  that  have  occasion  may  have  their  pipes  burnt  for  Sd.  per 
gross."  This  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  that  manufacture 
anion ir  the  white  inhabitants.  Tobacco-pipes  were  made  by  the  natives 
with  great  skill,  of  clay,  wood,  and  stoue,  curiou.^ly  wrought  or  curved, 
with  various  figures. 

Baltimore,  which  of  late  years  has  produced  superior  bricks  in  large 
quantity,  appears  not  to  have  made  them  in  sufficient  number  for  its  own 
use  for  some  years  after  its  settlement.  Charles  Carrol,  an  original 
jugmBjii-  proprietor  of  lands  now  covered  by  the  city,  in  1754  erected, 
oautn.  „  ^^^^  Mount,"  buildings  of  bricks  imported  for  the  purpose. 
Two  years  before  it  had  but  four  brick  houses,  aod  only  twenty- five  in 
all,  the  others  very  primitive  in  style.  A  pottery  was  erected  in  the  town 
ten  years  after,  by  John  Brown,  from  New  Jersey,  who  had  leareed  the 
business  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The  town,  ftt  that  date,  contained 
about  fifty  bouses.  Thirty-two  years  after,  it  contained  one  thonsand 
Diue  hundred,  and  wat  the  fonrtli  in  the  tJnion,  haTiog  more  than  half 
the  nn  mber  of  New  York.  This  nnparalleled  increase  in  building,  the  ele* 
gance  of  the  bnildini^  at  the  Capital,  Annapolis,  and  of  Fredericlitowny 
which  was  chiefly  Irailt  of  bricli  and  stone,  must  have  made  BricI^•making 
^'considerable  mannfactare. 

Wooden  baildings  oredominated  in  tbe  Garolinas  nntil  some  years  after 

(1)  TIk- Hrickfl  mado  in  Philadelphia  were  more  time  and  fuel  than  in  England.  In 

mo-t;_v  Imrnt  in  clamps,  containing;  firf)- to  T?,S7.  there  were  fifty  Brickmakiog  e^tablish- 

fifty  thousand,  consuming  about  L.tlt  a  c</r«i  ments  in  Philadelphia,  which  produced,  ao- 

of  wood  per  thowMid,  and  omplojing  a  «ordlDgtoA«mrofolMUiBftlaoironooftb«pri«« 

wa*k  In  tb*  trarninK.  The  Btlb«d  wm  do.  dpal  ooimliMiterers,  a  total  of  one  hundred 

fcriiK  'l  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Archives  million?  of (M,mmon  Bri'  kn.  worth  nl-ntitsevon 

(.f  I'-t-riji  KmowIimI-,-.    Bi?f.irc  the  flisc'tVL-ry  buiKinjd  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to 

of  wa-conl,  the  want  of  brcoio  or  coal  ciu-  about  eight  milliooa  of  fine  pr«fwd  Bri«k^ 

don  botwoBtt  th«  ftraU  of  brlek^  required  wovth  114  per  thouud,  or  f  112,0M. 
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the  Revolntion.  Tweuty  or  thirty  spacious  brick  houses,  according  to 
Dr.  Ramsay,  were  built  in  and  near  the  city  of  Charlcstou,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  by  the  more  wealthy  first  settlers.  As  late 
as  1731,  it  was  suid,  there  was  not  a  potter  in  the  Province,  nor 
iBff  lathe  any  glass-maker.  Tlic  clay  for  jioitcry  was  of  a  superior  qiia- 
CnoHm^  Hty.  The  mnnnfiicture  of  potter's  wares  was  commenced  at 
Camden,  about  thirty  viurs  after,  by  an  Enprlishman  named  Bartlara. 
After  the  year  1740,  wlit  u  a  great  fire  laid  in  ashes  a  large  number  of  the 
wooden  buildings  of  the  "  Queen  Citj  of  the  South,"  brick  and  stono 
were  more  used  than  before. 

As  late  as  1795,  however,  the  Society  formed  to  aid  and  instruct  emi- 
grants rerommcndcil  the  niannfacture  of  bricks  as  a  j)rontal)le  industry. 
Their  price  was  then  nine  dollars  ]ier  thousand,  and  the  supi»ly  H'll  short 
of  the  demand.  About  this  time,  Bartholomew  Carroll  iutroduettl  in 
Charle-tou  anew  description  of  honfes,  wholly  of  clny.  "Seven  houses 
thus  built  in  Charleston,"  says  Dr.  Uamsay,  "have  hitherto  answired 
verj'  well,  and  they  are  a.s  eleirant,  coniforlabie,  and  as  free  from  nioi>tnre 
and  all  other  uutoward  accidents  as  any  brick  houses,  thonudi  tliey  cost 
much  les.s.  They  stood  the  hurricane  of  1S04,  which  exceeded  anytliing 
of  the  kind  which  had  taken  place  siuce  the  year  1752,  yet  the  example 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  sinj^le  citizen."  Subsequently,  in  July,  1796, 
Henry  Walker  patented,  in  Kni^land,  a  similar  method  of  erectiuu;  houses 
in  one  entire  mass,  e?en  to  the  floors,  stair-cases  and  roof,  l»y  applying  fire  by 
means  of  flues  to  the  dilierent  parts  of  a  clay  house  constructed  on  Car- 
roll's plan.  General  Washington  described  Charleston,  in  1791,  as  hav- 
ing a  number  of  Tcry  good  houses  of  brick  and  wood,  but  most  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  number  being  about  one  the)nsand  .six  hundred. 

Newbera,  the  largest  town  in  North  Carolina,  hud,  six  years  Uiter,  about 
four  hundred  hou.«?es,  all  of  wood,  except  the  palace  built  by  Governor 
Tryon  before  the  War,  and  then  going  to  ruins,  one  church,  the  jail,  a 
market-bouse,  and  two  dwelling-houses,  which  were  of  brick.'  iiricks 

(I)  This  palatial  edifice  of  Governor  Try-  to  bo  of  brick,  eighty -eercn  feet  front,  fifty 

OTi.  of  whi?*h  a  cut  Ss  given  in  Lossing's  Pic-  feet  deep,  and  two  •tori??  h'v^h,  with  »uita- 

torial  i;  lold  Book  of  the  Revolution,  from  ble  buildiogi  fur  officer,  and  was  to  be  com- 

th*  origtnsl'drmwings  by  tli«  aniiltaot,  J«btt  pitted  hj  October,  1770.  Tli«  ibIwj  «f  tli« 

Htwkf,  Eaq.,  in  the  ]»oHMrion  of  lilflgnmd-  MoUtoet  wm  to  bo  £SQO  per  Miiinn,  pro. 

pon,  Rev.  Dr.  F.  L.  Hnw  k?,  wa5  eonsidorcd  clamation  money.     The  interior  wa«  ele- 

thf»  ;rr'andc8t  etmcturo  in  Amprim.  A  >:r;iut  ^antly  flnifshed.    The  chimney  breasts  and 

of  i.2  j,UO0,  and  anoilior  of  £s>o,OO0,  vrn.»  ob-  cornicos,  etc., of  jieveral  apartments  were  of 

tiined  from  Ae  Amenbly,  tbroagb  tbo  wbite  norblo.  Don  Freaoieoo  do  Minkftde, 

blMidUbaeots  of  Ledy  Ttyoa  and  ber  eU-  who  Titited  it  in  1789,  nUd  it  bed  bo  oqQol 

ter,  E«tber  Wake.    It  wa«  contracted  for  in  South  America.   Tbo  people  OOBpUtaod 

in  Jenowy,  1767.  The  main  buildiog  wae  maob  of  iu  cost.  ' 
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were  then  coming  iDto  use,  aod  were  made  of  very  good  quality  at  Faj- 
ettefille,  and  sold  for  fiTO  to  six  dollars  tbe  tboasand. 

The  mannfactare  of  Bricks,  coarse  TileSyand  Potter's- ware  were  among 
the  braocbes  enomerttted  hj  Hamilton,  in  1790,  as  having  grown  to 
he  most  considerable.  The  prodaetion  of  bricks,  at  least,  appears  to 
hare  been  fully  equal  to  the  consnmptioo.  The  only  importations  made 
were,  probably,  ia  the  shape  of  ballast.  There  was  a  smadl  aoDual  export 
of  bricks  from  that  time  forward.  New  Hampshire  exported,  in  1*789, 
189,000  to  the  West  Indies,  and  the  whole  coantry,  in  1790,  787,764, 
and  157  crates  of  yellow  Qaeen's-ware,  and  55  dozen  of  stone-ware.  The 
exports  of  bricks  in  1791  were  743,000,  of  which  Massachnsetts  and  New 
Hampshire  were  the  largest  exporters.  The  prodnct»  at  six  dollars  per 
thousand,  wonld  exceed  the  Tslne  of  bricks  and  lime  together  exported 
annually  from  1887  to  1833,  and  probably  went  chiefly  to  the  West  In* 
dies,  which  still  receires  a  lurgc  part  of  onr  exported  bricks.  A  duty  of  ' 
fifteen  per  cent  was  laid  on  foreign  bricks  in  1794.  A  number  of  im* 
provementa  in  the  manufhctuie  were  patented  after  1790, — ^tbe  first,  by 
David  RIdgway,  in  1798,  and  the  first  machine  for  Brick-making,  by 
George  Hadfield,  in  1800.  Twenty-two  labor-saving  projcctB  were  offered  " 
before  1810. 
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Tm  prodnction  of  Glass,  combining  as  it  docs  in  a  high  degree, 
both  elegance  aud  atility,  is,  to  a  new  conntry,  an  iuipuiUat  step  in  the 
Hue  of  ])rogres3.  The  art  is  a  very  ancient  one,  liuving  ministered  to  the 
luxury  of  the  Sidonians,  its  first  manufacturers,  and,  as  the  collections  in  tlie 
British  Museum  prove,  it  was  nearly  perfected  by  the  Egyptians  over  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Conspicuously  enconraged  by  the  Venetians  as  a  me- 
dieval art,  aud  received  with  nearly  equal  tuvor  in  i'raucc,  it  passed  into 
Kaplan  J  iij  1557.  In  1623,  when  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts  was 
taking  place,  Sir  11.  Mansell  received  the  first  patent  recorded  in  England 
for  the  manufacture,  and  substituted  the  use  of  mineral  co  il  !ni  w  sod 
fuel.  The  monopoly,  at  the  same  time  accordi  l  liiai,  uf  im|!urUiio"  the 
fine  Venetian  drinking-glasses,  is  an  evideuce  that  the  finer  articles  of 
Glass-ware  were  not  ytt  made  there. 

Gliiss-makiii j;,  as  lia.s  already  been  stated,  was  one  of  the  earliest 
laanufactuiiug  allcmpls  in  this  country.  Artizans  were  sent  to  Virginia, 
Firrtat-  purposc,  in  ICOO,  and  an  essay  was  made  in  the  business 

tMBpi%i600.  imiut;ji;it,-]y  after.  The  advantages  of  the  country  for  a  profit- 
able introduction  of  the  iii  t,  were  [  i  u1)ably  inferred  from  tlie  abundance 
of  fuel  existing  for  the  supply  of  the  fuiuaccs.  Wood  was,  at  Ihai  lime, 
becoming  scarce  in  England,  and  the  supplies  of  sea  coal  were  as  yet  but 
limited ;  while,  in  America,  the  soil  was  encumbered  with  forests,  aud  the 
same  labor  that  prepared  it  for  cultivation,  could  supply  abundant  fuel, 
with  pot  or  pearl  ashes  as  material  in  the  proposed  manufacture.  The 
net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  those  articles,  it  was  said  at  a  later  period, 
relmboned  the  expense  of  felling  and  burning  the  wood  in  the  process  of 
clearing  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  great  cost  of  its  importation,  on  acount  of  breakage,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  hiTO  been  »  forther  inducement  to  its  domestic  prodactioo. 
And  stin  another  circmnstaDce,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extreme  convenience 
of  Glaa-waie,  appears  to  have  invited  the  Virginia  adventurers  at  least  to 
make  an  early  attempt  at  its  prodnction.  This  was  the  manufacture  of 
(232) 
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beads  and  other  trinkc'ts  of  Glass,  whifli  formed  a  considerable  part  of  tlio 
curreiiry  iii  the  early  liiilian  trade,  and  were  exelianged,  at  prices  allogether 
beyond  their  intrinsic  value,  for  furs,  peltry,  aud  even  the  lauds  of  the 
natives.  In  1621 — twelve  years  after  the  first  glass-house,  as  related  in 
a  previous  chapter,  was  built  in  the  woods,  about  a  mile  from  the  infant 
seltlfment  of  Janiestnwn,  and  an  humble  experiment  made  in  the  art — 
on  efl'ort  was  made  lo  promote  fiirther  colonization,  and  the  permanent 
good  of  the  Colony.  Wives  were  provided  for  the  settlers,  in  order  to 
give  stability  to  the  population  by  the  formation  ol  domestic"  tifs.  To 
promote  so  popular  a  measure,  a  roll  or  subscription  was  opened  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  send  others,  and,  nt'the  same  time,  another  was  formed  to 
raise  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  glass-furnace,  to  make  bends  for  the  In- 
dian trade.  The  subscribers  to  these  rolls,  or  lists,  were  to  participate 
in  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  articles.  Ohl  Captain  Norton,  with 
some  Italian  workmen,  was  sent  over  to  conduct  the  business  of  glass- 
making.'  Other  rolls,  of  a  similar  kind,  were  snbscribed  to.  But  the 
investment  which  proved  most  profitable  to  the  adventurers,  and  by  far 
the  most  usefnl  and  acceptnbleto  the  plantation,  was  that  first  named. 
Ti  e  ]>riee  of  maids  rose  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  lifty  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  and  the  list  was  readily  disposed  of. 

The  cheapness  of  fuel  and  of  a  portion  of  the  alkaline  salts  required,  waa 
proliably  found,  by  the  first  Glass-makers,  to  be  more  than  counterbal- 
anced by  the  greater  price  aud  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  Colonies,  the  prin- 
cipal cost  of  Glass  consisting  of  the  labor  employed  iu  its  production. 

The  first  manufacture  of  Glass  in  Massachusetts  has  been  stated  to 
have  been  at  the  village  of  Germantown,  in  Braintree.  Glass  bottles 
alone  were  made  there.  The  proprietors  failed  some  years  be- 
WQrki  in  fore  the  Revolution,  and  the  house,  having  burned  down,  was 
never  rebuilt.*  The  earliest  Glass-works  in  New  England  to 
which  we  are  able  to  assign  a  date,  were  commenced  iu  Salem,  Mashachu- 
setts,  about  1639,  in  which  year  there  "were  granted  to  the  glass-men 
severnll  acres  of  ground  adjoyidng  to  their  howses,"  in  Salem,  for  the 
pur]M)se  of  promoting  the  manufacture  of  glass.  The  persous  engaged 
in  the  undertaking  were  Ananias  Concklin,  Obadiah  Holmes,  and  Tiftw- 
rence  South  wick,  each  of  whom  received  two  acres  of  land.  The  year 
followitig,  John  Concklin,  of  the  same  business,  was  allotted  five  acres 
more,  bordering  on  the  })revious  grants.  In  December,  1641,  the  General 
Court,  for  the  eii(  i»uragcment  of  the  enterj)ri5e,  authorized  the  Town  of 
Salem  to  lend  the  proprietors  thirty  pounds,  which  was  to  be  deducted 
from  the  next  town-rate,  and  the  glass-men  were  to  repay  it,  '  if  the  work 

(2)  Mms.  Hilt.  CaL  vol.  iU.  276w 
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mceeeded,  when  they  are  able."'  The  works  having  been  neglected  for 
three  years,  the  Conckliiis,  in  1645,  received  permissiou  from  the  Court 
to  form  a  new  company  to  carry  on  the  business.'  Glass  was,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterward  manufactured  at  that  place,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Kecords,  in  1661,  as  the  Glass  House  Field.  In  this,  as  in  the 
one  previously  mcTitioiM^d,  and  those  which  succeeded  for  many  years,  it 
is  probable  that  nothing  more  wn^  nttempted  than  the  manufacture  of 
botUes  and  otit<  r  coarse  descriptions  of  Glass.  The  most  valuable  im- 
provements made  in  the  manufacture  in  Enrope  took  place  atalater  (bte. 
The  article  had  then  received  scarcely  s  moiety  of  its  numerous  adapta- 
tions to  the  purposes  of  domestic  conrenience,  and  of  use  in  the  various 
arts.  The  great  increase  in  Xew  England  population  and  prosperity  at 
the  date  lust  mentioned,  and  the  improvements  already  taking  place  in 
the  construction  of  the  dwellings,  would  have  rendered  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  window-glass  a  special  boon  to  the  country.  But  its 
fabi-ication  is  altogether  ft  more  difficult  and  expenu?e  matter  than  that 
of  l)ottlcs  and  the  conr<«cr  household  wares.  Hence  we  Ond  that  the  first 
dwelling-houses  of  the  Colonists,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  were  very 
generally — with  the  exception  of  those  of  some  the  wealthier  emigrants — 
destitute  of  glass  windows.  Indeed,  althouu^h  window-glass  is  bcliered 
to  hare  been  made  at  the  first  English  Glass-factory,  glazed  windows, 
mirrnr;,  and  utensils  of  glass  were  by  no  meaoa  common  there  fifty  years 
before  the  settlement  of  Massachusetts.  A  Glass-manufactory  was  set 
up  iu  Scotland,  in  ICIQ,  and  the  importation  of  glass  was  prohibited  ten 
years  after.  Yet,  in  16G1,  the  country  houses  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom were  still  unglazed,  and  the  royal  palaces  were  only  partially  sup- 
plied with  glass.  Window-glass  was  not  made  in  France  until  four  years 
later,  when  the  art  was  brought  from  Venice  by  French  artizans,  one  of 
whose  descendants,  Thenard,  afterward  discovered  the  art  of  casting 
plate-glass.  The  Buke  of  Buckingham,  in  England,  about  the  same 
time,  by  the  introduction  of  Venetian  workmen,  greatly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  Flint-glass ;  for  which,  however,  a  patent  was  grnnted  in 
16f)2,  followed,  in  1679,  by  one  for  Normandy  window-glass.  Plate-glass 
was  first  made  in  England,  at  Lambeth,  iu  1673.  While  the  production 
and  use  of  window-glass  were  thus  limited  in  England,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  it  cannot  surprise  us  to  find  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1621,  counseling  his  friends  in  England  to  "  bring 
paper  nnd  linseed  oil  for  your  windows,  with  cotton-yarue  for  your  lamps." 
Mr.  Higginson,  writing  from  Salem,  about  eight  years  after,  advises  emi- 
grants to  bring  glasa  for  their  windows,  wliich  is  regarded  as  an  evidence 
of  improvement  in  domestic  comforts.   Although  glass  windows  were  not 

(1)  FeH'i  Annalff  of  Sslrak  (2)  Coloatal  Bwohit,  roL  I.  Hi}  li  IST. 
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deemed  indispensable,  and  in  some  places  were  not  iitUiiiiuliIo  n  cciilury 
aftrr,  uiiother  ton  years,  which  saw  our  ^'lasi-moii  ut  work  iu  Salera,  had 
effected  considerable  changes  in  the  al)iiity,  if  not  in  the  tastes  of  the 
people.  Tlieir  houses  were  already  improved  in  Rtrticture  and  aceoinnio- 
dalions,  in-oniueli  thuL  strangers  were  urged  lo  come  and  slmre  their 
plenty,  as  they  had  "spare  rooms  or  good  houses  to  entertain  them  ini 
and  they  had  Imill  faire  townes  of  the  land's  own  materials,  and  faire  ships, 
too,  some  of  w  liich  are  here  to  be  seen  in  the  Thames."  The  re^quiremenu 
of  twenty  iliuusand  people,  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  New  England  up  to 
this  time,  many  of  them  possessed  of  means,  and  the  advanced  ability  of 
all,  would  not  loMg-,  we  may  suppose,  tolerate  so  dim  a  substitute  ag 
greased  paper  for  windows,  or  the  still  more  comfortless  expedient  of  a 
lattice  or  wicker.  We  tiud,  therefore,  tlie  houses  of  the  more  ojiuleMt  a 
few  years  later,  to  contain  l)eneath  tiieir  deeply-projecting  roofs,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  two  ample  windows  in  each 
story,  with  white  or  stained  rhomldc-sliaped  set  in  leaden  frames, 

opening  on  hinges,  while  the  two  sharp  gables  received  each  another,  ad- 
mitting abundant  light  to  Gtting  accommodations  within.  The  windows 
in  the  humbler  dwellings  of  the  first  settlers  were  exceedingly  diminutive 
compared  with  the  size  they  have  since  attained.  The  diamond-shaped 
panes  were  usually  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  and  the  windows  two  and  a 
half  to  three  feet  long,  by  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  wide,  sometiines  mado 
in  hnlTes  opening  inwardly  or  ontwardly. 

The  General  Conrt  of  Massachosetts,  in  December,  1752,  passed  an  Act 
granting  Isaao  0.  Winalov,  and  others  tho  sola  privilege  of  maUng 
Olasfl  in  the  proTince. 

Among  the  early  settlers  <m  Manhattan  was  a  Olass-naher,  Jan 
Smeedes,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  about  the  first  to  receive  allot* 
ments  of  land  on  the  present  Booth  William  street^  between  Wall  and 
Pearl.  He  raided  on  the  east  side,  just  north  of  Hanover 
S^Ha  Sqnare,  where  be  owned  ooosideiable  property,  and  probably 
^  carried  on  the  bnilneBS  of  making  Qlaas.  The  street  anciently 
bore,  within  the  above  limits,  the  name  of  *'the  Qlass-naker's  street,"  . 
and  afterward  Smee  street  (Smith  street),  from  its  original  occnpant  On 
De  WitUs  Farm  map  of  the  City,  an  estate  which,  aboat  the  year  1782, 
belonged  to  Sir  Peter  Warren,  situated  between  Eighth  and  Eleventh 
avenoes»  and  north  of  Thirty-fonrth  street,  was  called  the  "  Glass  House 
Farm,"  indicating  the  site  of  another  establishment  of  the  kind. 

The  only  other  notice  of  Glass-making  during  the  seventeenth  century 
that  we  have  met  with,  is  of  one  or  two  attempts  made  in  Pennsylvania, 
In  Fhiiadei.  Qodcr  tho  aosplces  of  the  proprietary  and  the  Free  Society  of 
^       Traders.   In  a  letter  to  the  Society,  in  1 683,  he  alludes  to  their 
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tannery,  saw*mUl,  and  glass-honse,— the  last  two  "conveniently  posted 
tor  water-carriage."  The  mill  was  on  Chester  Creek,  in  Dehnvure  Count  j, 
and  proved  highly  oseful.  We  arc  unable  to  saj  where  the  glass-house 
was;  bat  it  proved  ansaccessfal,  as  did  several  other  etlorts  of  Pemi  to 
introduce  manufactures.  A  Glass-honse  and  Pottery  was  established  at 
Frankfort,  near  Philadelphia,  soon  after,  bj  the  EugUsh  iYiends  who  set- 
tled there.' 

Notwithstanding  these  attempts  iu  different  quarters  to  manufaeture 
Glass,  and  the  existence  of  good  material,  from  which  the  purcbl  glass 
is  now  made,  the  business  was  not  as  early  or  fully  developed  as  some 
others.    No  grt'at  progress  waa  made  before  the  Kevolution. 

In  Carolina,  in  1731,  there  was  neither  potter  nor  glazier  of  any  kiad, 
and  no  earthenware  but  what  came  from  England,  iind  a  potler'ii  establish- 
ment and  Glass-house,  it  was  thought,  would  certaiidy  succeed.' 

A  GlnBs-mnnufactorj  was  very  early  established  in  New  Jersey,  about 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Allownystown,  in  Salem  County.  It  was 
known  as  Wistar's  Ghiss-works,  and.  tsliout  the  middle  of  the  laat  century, 
cmi»loyed  quite  a  number  of  Ofrinan  workmen,  who  settled  at  Freasburgh, 
in  the  vicinity.  The  -n  ut  scarcity  of  skilled  mechanies,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  arti/.ans  to  al)andou  their  trades  to  become  agriculturi-'ts  and 
land-owners,  stood  in  the  way  of  the  introduction  of  such  branehe'^.  and 
created  constant  difficulties  when  attemjtted.  Iu  January,  1707,  Sir 
Henry  Moore,  Governor  of  New  York,  wriiing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in 
obedience  to  their  Circular  letter  of  Augu^t,  iu  the  preceding  year,  rc- 
qairing  the  Governors  of  the  several  Trovinccs  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  all  manufactures  that  had  been  set  up  in  their  respective 
governmentii,  dwells  on  this  tendency  of  labor  to  desert  the  factory  for  the 
C(  11  ;n  an  antidote  to  all  successful  attempts  at  manufacture  in  the  de- 
]n  lidencies.  Even  servants,  imported  from  Europe  for  diflerent  trades, 
bo  soon  as  their  indentures  expired,  quit  their  occupations,  and  obtained 
a  small  piece  of  laud.  The  satisfaction  of  being  landholders,  prompted 
them  to  endure  every  privation  for  a  few  years,  in  preference  to  a  comfort- 
.  able  subsistence  easily  attaiuable  iu  their  trades.    He  informs  their  Lord- 


(1)  Paatoriu",  in  Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa. — 
The  nuthor  /ayn,  that  jus^t  before  be  laid  oat 
tbe  she  of  (jerui&utowD,  id  October,  1686,  be 
built  ia  Pbilad«1phift  a  ihibII  bov«,  tbir^f 
feet  by  fifteen^tbe  teimlow$  of  whicb,  fur  w  ant 
of  f;l!i'<?,  were  made  vf  ('{ltd  paper.  Ov«3r 
the  door  he  placed  the  following  inpcrip- 
tioa :  Parva  domwt  ttd  RMtoa  bomi»,  pntcul 
mt»  jm^mdt,  at  wbldi  tb»  0«TWB«r»  od 


rii'iting  him,  lau;;ticd  heartily,  and  tttCMUw 
agt^d  Liiu  to  liuihl  more. 

(2)  At  thid  dHto  it  waa  announced  in  th« 
PenofylTafiia  GimII*,  tbst  Edward  Brad- 
ley, "near  the  Po«t  OfEi-e.  in  Front  street, 
riiilii.lel|.liia,"  tUri'Trd  Lookiiu'-ni;i-<e:>.  and 
Bold  winilow-glHss  by  the  box.  Ap  Irou  mill 
for  grinding  clay,  and  other  applianoes  of 
tb«  Potter*!  art  w«n  offind  for  lalo  alio. 
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sliips  that  the  master  of  a  Glass-house,  set  up  in  the  Province  a  few  yew* 
ajrii,  then  a  baukrupt,  assured  hitu  lliat  hi^  iiiia  was  attributable  to  no 
(.iiuer  cause  than  being  deserted  in  tliut  manner  by  his  workmen  whieh  ho 
had  imported  at  great  expense.  Maoj  oUiera  bad  suffered  equally  with 
hiniself  1 1  'jki  the  same  cause.' 

In  M.i} ,  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Townsend  introduced  in  the  liritii^h  Tar- 
liainent  liis  scheme  for  drawing  "a  revenue  from  ilio  Colonies,  without 
giving;  them  offence,"  which  the  Stamp  Act  had  faded  lu  du.  iiis  bill  laid 
sundry  duties  upon  Glass,  Painters'  Colors,  Teas,  Paper,  Pustel)oard, 
and  Paper-hangings  imported  into  the  Colonies,  the  revenue  from  which 
was  to  be  appropriated  to  ihe  sn[)port  of  the  Civil  Government  iu  the 
Colonics.  Tlie  bill,  which  passed  the  seals  in  June,  provoked,  as  in  the 
former  case,  rctaliative  measures  in  the  several  Provinces,  in  which  Boston 
set  the  example,  in  town  meeting,  iu  October.  The  inseparability  of  repre- 
sentation and  taxation  was  strongly  enunciated.  Retrenchment  in  the  use 
of  all  superfluities  was  again  resolved  upon  ;  and  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
non-importation  agreement,  it  was  determined,  "by  all  prudent  ways  and 
means,  to  encourage  the  manufactures  of  British  America,  and  more 
especially  those  of  this  Province."  The  articles  Glass  aud  Paper  wero 
particularly  designated  as  deserving  of  domestic  encouragement. 

After  a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent  of  most  of  the  Colonies  to  this 
severe  expedient,  and  ineffectaal  efforts  of  the  ministry  to  enforce  its 
reyenue  policy,  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  exports, — especially  to  the 
Korthem  ProTiDce% — and  the  manufacturing  spirit  aroused  in  Ameriea» 
fofced  the  Premier,  in  March,  1770,  fourteen  months  after  the  adoption  of 
the  QOii-importaiionagreeiDeBt8f  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  da- 
ties  on  glass,  paints,  painten'  colors,  paper,  and  pasteboard,  retaining  only 
that  on  teay  and  leatoring  the  drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
China-waie  to  the  Cdonies,  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1767. 
It  passed  the  House  in  April,  bat  the  assertion  of  the  right  to  bind  the 
Colonies  in  all  cases,  made  at  the  same  time,  admonished  the  people  not 
to  relax  their  efforts  to  foster  their  own  infant  manufactures. 

Previoos  to  its  repeal,  a  Flbt  Glass  mannfactory  was  established  at 
moch  expense,  and  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  before  attempted  in  the 
piTm  or««  ^  enterprising  and  wealthy  German  gentleman  of 

Philadelphia.  The  attempt,  it  was  hoped,  wonhl  prove  a 
ttmrn.  '  saving  to  the  ProTiaee  of  thirty  thoosand  ponads  annually. 
The  proprietor  was  a  German  baron,  Henry  William  Steigel,  who,  in 
]t62,  laid  oat  the  village  of  Maaheim,  about  eleven  miles  northwest  of 
the  borough  of  Lancaster,  near  which  be  erected  several  iron  furnaces 

(1)  Do«.  Hitt.  or  H«w  York,  roL  1 7SS. 
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and  the  Glass  Worlts.  The  latter  was  in  operation  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  ITtO.  Mr.  BaYid  Bittenhoose,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Barton,  on 
4th  Febmary  in  that  year,  speaks  of  the  little  curiosity  lately  introduced 
by  Dr.  Franklin  from  Germany,  and  called  by  him  the  pulse  gloss,  and 
his  intention,  when  he  next  visited  Lancaster,  to  have  some  of  them  and 
other  things  he  wanted  made  there.  The  quality  and  workmanship  of 
the  glass  made  at  that  place  seem  t  o  (-  I  ron  of  n  p^ood  description,  as 
appears  from  another  letter,  written  in  the  following  snmmer,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  a  barometer  tube  made  at  the  factory.  "I  am 
obliged  to  yon  for  the  glass  tube  ;  it  will  make  a  pretty  barometer,  though 
the  bore  is  somewhat  too  small.  I  have  compared  it  with  an  English 
tube,  and  do  not  think  the  preference  can  with  any  reason  be  given  to 
the  latter."' 

But  the  enterprise  did  not  pro?e  soccessfuL  The  owner,  who  pot- 
seised  both  artistic  skill  and  means,  was  somewhat  Tisionary  and  osten- 
tatious in  his  projects.  He  erected  one  or  two  castles  in  tin-  country, 
mounted  with  cannon,  whose  di.^charge  annoanced  bis  arrival,  aud  sum- 
moned his  workmen  from  the  furnace  and  the  fonndery  in  baronial  style, 
to  at  lend,  with  music  and  other  service,  on  the  guest??  whom  he  enter- 
tained in  feudal  magniGeence  at  the  castle.  The  war  cut  off  his  ref^eipt 
of  funds  from  Europe;  embarrassment  ensued,  and  the  Gloss  Works  fell 
through ;  while  his  iron  works  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Coleman, 
by  whom  and  his  successors  they  were  successfully  managed. 

Other  efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  in  Pennsylvania  to  promote 
native  nmnufactures.  There  were  three  potteries  in  T^nncaster  in  17^G. 
A  manufactory  of  China-ware  was  commenced  in  Prince  street,  near  the 
present  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time  the  OIn?s 
Works  were  established.  A  saving  of  fifteen  thousand  iimiml-,  it  was 
thought,  might  be  yearly  cffertfd  hy  (lie  mnmifnrttirc  of  th:it  article. 
But  the  ine;isure  was  not  permanently  siiccesstul.''  TiitTe  were  three 
niPTnificturtirs  of  common  pottery  in  the  borough  of  Lancaster  in 

Notwithstanding  attempts  made  in  scTeral  quarters  to  supply  the  in* 

(1)  Barton'*  Ifemoln  of  Rittonbome,  p.      In  th«         onnitMr,  tb«  propritton  of 

20f>.  tho  Southnnrk  Cliina  Fnctoiy  ndvertiM  for 

(L*)  In  Franklin  A  Hall's  Pcnnn.  QnzcU*,  broken  flint  ginas,  .md  for  contracts  for  fire 

fur  Jnnuory,  1772.  u  an  Ailvcrtisoment  of  to  fifty  wagua-load«|  whole  flint  stone,  to  b« 

"Tb»  GlMf  Vmotaff  Nortbern  Libcrti**,  delivered  at  tbe  meonlkotorj  bj  let  May. 

next  d««r  to  tb*  dfn  of  tbe  Harqaie  of  Tbe  greateet  eneonragement  wae  aleo  pro> 

(lr!inViT,  in  Market  ftrcot,  where  the  highest  misr-  l      all  j.!iiiitcr-«  eit])cr  in  Mac  or  cnft- 

firice  i.f  given  for  broken  flint-glnxs  snd  al-  ni>  I.  l  y  wliioh  it  wnul'l  nyp- ar  t!iat  the  tieco- 

kiiliiiu  ^alts."    VVbothor  this  was  another  rntiro  brnnch  wns  atteuiptcd  la  coijueclioa 

manafoetoij,  or  an  agency  for  tbe  Laneaeter  ivitb  thn  laaanfoolora. 
fMary,  w*  are  unable  to  lay. 
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crrasiiiir  demnncl  for  this  perishaltlc  article,  which  had  then  become  one 
of  universal  necessity,  Glass  was  exceedingly  scarce  during  the  war  of 
Independence.  The  voluntary  disuse  of  English  Glass  hnd  now  become 
a  compulsory  one,  and  it  was  cquiilly  iinpriiLtieablc  Lo  obtain  the  article 
from  other  countries.'  Lord  Sln  lljeld,  writing  in  the  year  of  the  ]tr;ice, 
remarks  on  this  luanufuctiire  :  "There  is  no  article  of  Glass  in  any  part 
of  Kuroj>e  bnt  the  British  which  will  answer  in  the  American  market. 
There  are  Glass  Works  in  Pennsylvania.  Bad  glass  is  made  in  New 
Jcr.-.ey  for  windows,  but  there  is  not  any  quantity  of  glaxs  made  in 
America  as  yet  except  bottles.  Hitherio  these  manufactures  have  l)een 
carried  on  there  by  Gcruuui  witrkraen;  a  consideral)le  Glass  inanufaciure 
at  Boston  failed  several  years  ago.  The  want  of  tliut  in  America  will  bo 
always  a  great  disadvantage  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  There 
has  been  no  earili  y<  t  discovered  iu  America  proper  for  making  the  ])ots 
used  in  the  maaufaeinre  of  glass.  What  has  hitherto  been  used  iu 
Amerien,  at  least  in  the  Northern  Provinces,  for  that  purpose,  has  beett 
imported  from  Great  Britain." 

The  New  Jersey  window-glass  manufactory  above  referred  to,  was 
probably  at  Gloucester,  where  a  (i lass-house  existed  a  few  years  later; 
and  the  factory  spoken  of  at  Boston  we  suppose  to  bare  been  the  one  at 
Braintree,  before  mentioned,  a  few  fnlles  from  Boston.  His  lordship's 
statement,  as  to  the  absence  of  silicions  material  for  the  mannfactnre  of 
Flint  Glass  in  America,  arose  from  the  fact  that  before  the  war  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  diseover  it,  because  abundant  qnantities  of  gon>flint8 
eontd  be  imported  at  a  very  low  price.  Considerabte  qnantities  of  flint 
were  also  imbedded  in  the  cballc  which  was  brought  in  ballast  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  kind  of  glass  attempted  required  little  pare  flint.  Congress, 
daring  the  war,  ordered  the  commissioners  in  France  and  Spain  to  par- 
cba^e  large  quantities  of  gun-flints,  and  to  send  also  persons  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  those  articles.  Hence,  the  British  Ministry 
also  labored  under  the  impression  that  the  XTnited  States  was  destitute 
of  flint  rocks,  and,  in  the  second  war,  caused  Tessels  ballasted  with  chalk 
to  discharge  the  same,  lest  "flint  stones"  shonld  be  found  among  it 
But  in  addition  to  vast  quantities  of  silicious  sand,  feldspar,  quartz,  and 
other  minerals,  there  exist  ample  supplies  of  pure  gilex,  in  nearly  every 
State.  Large  masses  of  silicious  rock  exist  in  Northampton  and  Berks 
counties,  Pennsylrania,  and  greater  or  less  qnantitieB  stratified  with  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  white  sand  plains 

(1)  Id  Groton,  Masaaohofletts,  g1au«<NiId  Ui«  Town  WM  forced  to  petition  tli«  Coari 

nrit.  in  177'.'.  ln'  jmr'-Iiu^'^  l  in  jiriv:itc  ptorc''  fnr  nn  nppr<iprin»ien  flroin  tllO  psWo  depoti^ 
to  repair  the  School  and  MecUDg-buu»!,aiid   tory. — Fdt't  AniiaU, 
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and  ]Htic  fure&U  of  Kew  Jersejr  sustain  immense  manufactories  of  green 

gius.s-ware. 

Ill  consequence  of  the  increased  attention  given  to  the  subject  of  do- 
mpstic  manufactures  abuuL  iliv  vcar  lliiG,  when  the  evils  of  inordinate 
importations  from  abruad  were  seen  and  felt,  several  finitiLr  attempts 
were  made  to  prodnce  Glass,  of  which  the  manufacture  had  as  yet  been 
of  a  iritiiiitr  amount.    In  April  of  the  followiu;?  year,  snecimcDS 
lu      of  white  glass,  made  nt  a  Glass-house  lately  erected  near 

Jl#w  York. 

Albany  in  New  York,  were  presented  to  the  Aiutrican  Philo- 
sophical Society.  Mr.  Eikanah  Watson,  of  Uevolntionary  memory,  in 
bis  Reminiscences  of  Albany  in  1788,  says  it  was  erected  by  John  Do 
Keufville,  a  former  correspondent  and  a  resident  of  Amsterdam,  lie 
was  the  netrotiator  of  the  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  American 
Conirre^s,  whii'h  produced  the  war  between  Enj^land  and  Holland  in 
1181.  Having  sacrificed,  in  his  attacliment  to  the  cause  of  American 
Indepentlence,  an  hereditary  fortune  of  a  half  million  sterling,  with  which 
he  had  commenced  business  in  Amsterdam,  living  in  the  highest  aflluenco 
and  splendor,  he  invested  the  fragment  of  his  estate  in  Glaps-works  eiirht 
miles  west  of  Albany.  Mr.  Watson  found  him  there  in  solitary  seclusion, 
the  tenant  of  a  miserable  log  cabin,  furnished  w  ith  u  single  deal  table 
and  two  common  arm-chairs,  destitute  of  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life. 
The  enterprise,  like  that  of  Mr.  Steigle  in  rcnn>)  ivunia,  was  one  of  the 
Domerous  instances  in  which  enterprising  foreigners,  ignorant  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  country,  and  of  the  best  mode  of  adapting  their 
efl'orts  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  and  place,  were  tempted  by  flat- 
tering pros|iects  to  their  individual  ruin. 

lu  January,  1788,  the  pro])rietors  of  the  Glass  Factory,  which  was 
situated  at  Dowcsborough,  in  the  midst  of  a  well-wooded  pine  forest,  and 
then  owned  in  part  by  Leonard  I)e  >>'eufville,  Jan  llcefkc,  and  Ferdinand 
Wolfa,  appealed  to  the  patriotism  of  the  State  to  sustain  their  under- 
taking. They  represent  the  State  to  be  annually  drained  of  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  for  glass,  which  they  were  able  to  manufacture  of  any  size, 
superior  to  English  glass.  In  1793,  the  Legislature  of  New  York  TOfced 
a  loan  of  three  thousand  pounds  for  eight  years  to  the  proprietors,  three 
years  without  interest,  and  fire  years  at  five  per  cent  The  owners  «t 
this  time  were  McClallen,  McGregor  &  Co.,  of  whom  James  Caldwell, 
the  proprietor  of  extensive  tobacco  and  other  mills  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Christopher  Battemar  constituted  the  Co.  They  in  that  year  ofTeced 
ft  reward  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  sand  snltabte  for 
their  use  within  ten  miles  of  the  Works.  Having,  in  1796,  formed  the 
design  of  consolidating  and  extending  their  operations,  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  ten  miles  west  of  Albany,  was  laid  oat  as  a  maaQfactaiiiig 
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town,  and  bo  named  in  complimeot  to  the  distingnished  citizen  of  that 
State,  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  an  active  promoter  of  that  and 
other  effort!  to  adyanoe  mannfactnres.  In  the  epring  of  the  following 
year,  the  association  was  incorporated  as  **  The  IBDunilton  Manufacturing 
Company,'*  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State,  and  the  company  and  its  woric* 
men  were  exempted  from  taxes  for  five  years.  The  proprietors  weie  at 
this  time  Jeremiaa  Tan  Rensselaer,  Jobn  Sanders,  Abraham  Ten  Eyck, 
Elkanah  Watson,  Frederick  A.  De  Zeng,  K.  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  Thomas 
and  Samnel  Mather,  Donw  Fonda^  and  Walter  Cochran.  The  estab- 
lishment at  Hamilton  now  presented  an  example  of  the  highest  degree 
of  enterprise  hitherto  exhibited  in  the  country  in  connection  witli  mnnu« 
factures.  They  had  two  Glass-houses,  a  saw  mill,  poundiiig  mill,  and 
cross-cut  mill.  They  employed  three  large  furnaces,  qh  1  abuut  thirteen 
glass-blowers,  and  made  on  an  average  twenty  thonsand  feet  of  glass  per 
month,  besides  bottles  and  flint  glass.  Th^  substituted  kelp  for  pearl* 
ash  in  the  manufacture.  Their  Glass  was  in  good  repute,  and  the  business 
was  carried  on  for  some  time  with  much  activity*  It  is  said  to  have 
been  suspended  in  1815  for  the  want  of  fuel. ' 

About  the  same  time  that  this  manufactory  was  established  in  New 
York,  a  spirited  effort  was  made  to  recommence  the  business  in  Boston. 
laBoatoa.  Company  was  formed  in  that  city,  and,  in  July,  1T87,  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  Lef,Mslature  of  the  State,  with  the 
exclusive  right  of  manufactnring  Glass  for  fifteen  years.  A  penalty  of 
£500  was  attached  to  any  infringement  of  their  right  by  making  glass 
in  the  town,  to  be  levied  for  each  offense.  The  capital  stock  was  ex- 
empted from  taxes  for  five  years,  and  the  workmen  employed,  from  all 
military  duties.  A  pyramidal  factory  of  brick  was  erected  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  foot  of  Essex  street.  Being  found  ill  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose, it  was  afterward  taken  down,  and  a  wooden  one,  lined  with  brick, 
differently  constructed,  was  put  up  in  its  place.  Tti?  dimensions  wore 
100  feet  in  length  by  60  in  width.  On  account  of  ditficuities  in  procur- 
ing workmen,  and  other  embarrassments,  operations  were  not  fully  rora- 
menced  until  November,  1792.  The  corporation  commenced  with  the 
manufacture  of  crown  window-glass,  which  they  produced  of  a  quality 
equal  or  superior  to  any  imported.  Materials  were  found  to  be  abun- 
dant; and  some  six  years  later,  they  produced  about  000  sheets  per 
week,  worth  :^1.75  per  slieet,  or  $70,000  per  annum.  Some  hints  to 
manufacturers,  communicated  to  the  first  volume  of  the  American  Mu- 
.scum,  the  same  year  that  the  Glass  Works  iu  Boston  wmt'  eommciicrd 
by  Mark  Leavenworth  of  Connecticat^  state  that  labor  vtaa  twelve  to 

(1)  MmiMD'a  Amtait  ot  AXb9»j*  VozM'f  Univ.  a«Of  . 
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tweuly  per  cent,  higher  in  Connecticut  thua  in  England.  He  conceived 
it  to  bo  a  great  error  in  the  gluss-makcrs  to  attempt  the  production  of 
crown  window-glass,  which  was  the  most  difficult  of  all,  and  only  under- 
gtood  by  a  few  in  Europe.  It  could,  moreover,  be  purchased  in  his 
Stale  for  a  little  more  than  in  Bristol,  while  other  kinds  were  double  the 
European  price.  A  box  of  winduw-gla-s  uoiili  thiue  ur  luar  pounds 
paid  but  38.  or  3«.  4d.  freight,  and  there  was  liitlu  loss  by  breakage  com- 
pared with  other  kinds.  As  111:1113-  (jiiart  bottles  as  would  uuiouut  to  £4, 
would  cost  in  freight  liUecu  or  iweuiy  dullars.  The  expense  of  making 
the  latter  description  of  glass  was  also  much  less,  and  workmen  more 
easily  obtaiaci.  Ad  descriptions  of  white  glass,  as  decanters,  tumblers, 
chandeliers,  sconces,  phials,  and  wine  glasses,  paid  a  freight  beyond  all 
proportion  greater  thau  window-glass,  and  were  more  liable  to  fracture 
in  the  transportation,  and  any  of  them  could  be  attempted  with  better 
prospect  of  success  than  it.  Jnnk  bottles,  moreover,  were  a  desirable 
manafactore  for  the  exportation  of  their  cider  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Soathem  Stately  wher«  it  was  more  highly  eBteemed  tbaa  British  eider. 
Tbej  could  be  made,  it  waa  probable,  for  28.  id.  (Coaneetiettt  currency) 
per  doseo ;  their  cost  io  Bristol  waa  1&  4d  starling  per  doaeOi  the  ezcisa 
doty,  thoagh  drawn  back  on  exportation,  increasing  the  cost  The  want 
of  a  snlBcieney  of  black  bottles  was  represented  by  Tench  Coze,  Go- 
vernor Bowdoln,  and  others,  at  this  time,  as  obstrocHng  the  mannfactare 
of  malt  liquors  for  exportation.  A  Olass-honse  was  in  operation  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut^  a  few  years  after. 

There  was  also  a  manufactory  of  Glass  at  Alexandria^  in  Virginia, 
which,  according  to  M.  De  Warville,  who  visited  the  State  in  the  autumn 
iBTii|tBi».  ®^  exported,  the  previous  year,  glass  to  the  amonnt  often 
thousand  pounds,  and  employed  five  hundred  hands.  In  the 
work  by  that  writer  and  M.  Claviere,  on  the  Commerce  of  America 
with  Europe,  the  importance  of  the  glass  manufacture  to  these  States  waa 
strongly  insisted  upon,  as  a  means  of  clearing  the  wood  from  the  soil, 
which  at  the  same  time  supplied  cheap  materials  in  the  process.  The 
discouragement  of  such  mannilMstnres  in  France  was  regarded  as  of 
national  importance,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  Ihel,  in  which  America 
possessed  advantages  in  her  forests,  and  England,— whose  glass,  with  the 
exception  of  bottle  glass,  waa  superior  to  their  own,— in  the  fossil  wealth 
of  her  coal  mines. 

The  General  Government^  at  its  outset  under  the  present  Constitution, 
in  1789,  manifested  a  disposition  to  give  special  encouragement  to  certain 
branches  of  manu&etnre^  by  the  imposition  of  higher  duties  than  on 
others.  In  adjusting  the  tariff  therefore^  in  July  of  that  year,  window- 
glass  was  one  of  the  objects  thus  discriminated.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Car- 
roll, of  Haiyland,  who  stated  that  a  manufactory  of  glass  had  been  sue- 
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oeasfiilly  commeneed  in  his  State,  a  Anij  of  ten  per  cent  ad  Talorem  was 
laid  on  window  and  otiier  glass,  with  the  exception  of  black  qnart  bottles 
imported  from  foreign  conntries.  The  Legislature  of  Msrjland  had 
previously  encouraged  the  maDnfactnre  of  glass  in  that  State  hj  a  con« 
siderable  loan.  The  works  were  established  at  Tnscarora  Creek,  foor 
miles  above  Fredericktown,  and  were  known  as  the  Etna  Glass  Works. 
Like  most  of  the  glass-factories  heretofore  established,  it  was  the  property 
of  an  ingenioQS  and  enterprising  German,  John  Frederick  Amelnng.  It 
was  equal  to  an;  in  the  conntry.  The  manufacture  of  window-glass  was 
iirdt  commenced  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  we  believe,  by  Albert  Gallatin^ 
Mr.  Nicholson,  and  the  Messrs.  Kramers,  Germans,  at  New  Geneva,  ia 
Fayette  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Gallatin  porcbnsed  lands  in 
1785,  and  named  the  place  after  his  native  city  in  Switzerland.  The 
works  were  on  a  large  scale. 

The  first  glass-factory  in  Pittsburg,  which  has  since  acquired  so  much 
eminence  in  the  -  manufacture,  was  not  commeneed  until  about  the  year 
1 795.   In  January,  1784,  the  first  sale  of  lots  was  made  on  the 

la  Pitubarg. 

present  site  of  the  city  by  the  Proprietaries  of  the  Manor, 
Joho  Penn,  Jr.,  and  John  Penn,  to  Isaac  Craig  and  Stephen  Bayard. 
The  laying  out  of  the  town  was  finished  in  Jane.  In  1795,  a  small  win- 
dow-glasB  manufactory  had  been  set  up  and  was  in  operation,  having  one 
ei^ht-pot  furnace.  It  was  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mononga- 
hela,  at  "Scott's,"  now  called  Glass-house  Eipplc.  Wood  fuel  was 
employed,  and  three  boxes  were  made  at  a  blowing.  But  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  this  valuable  branch  of  its  industry  to  the  enterprise 
and  persevercnce  of  GenU  James  O'Hara,  who,  with  Mr.  Craig,  made 
preparations  the  following  year  for  the  manufacture,  and  employed  Mr. 
Peter  Wm.  Eichbaum,  of  Philadelphia,  to  erect  the  works. 

The  first  furnace  of  the  same  capacity  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  was 
below  Jones*  ^^rry*  ^^^7  opposite  the  Point,  where  other  glass-bonses 
DOW  stand.  Green  glass  was  made  at  thi^  f  i -tory,  which  went  into  oper- 
ation in  1797.  A  memorandum  was  t md  among  GeiiM  O^Hara's 
papers,  after  his  death,  to  this  effect:  "T  1  ly  we  made  the  first  bottle 
at  the  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars."  flint-glass  and  win(1o\v-n:Ia38 
were  soon  after  added  to  the  manufactures,  and  the  proprietor  and  others 
were  induced  by  his  example  to  engage  in  the  business,  which  soon 
became  a  principal  industry  in  that  place.  The  abundance  of  coal, 
which  was  mined  at  the  very  doors  of  the  furnaces,  gave  it  nneqnnled 
advantages,  which  were  increased  by  the  facilities  for  obtaining  other 
materials  by  water,  either  from  above  or  below  the  town. 

The  substitiitioti  of  soda  for  potash  in  the  Glass  manufacture,  has  rooTO 
recently  much  reduced  the  cost  of  manu&ctnre  and  increased  the  con- 
sumption of  that  article. 


OHAPTEB  XX 


BBBwnro  Aja>  tbm  hamviaotvui  ov  bub. 

Wine  and  Beer  were  amonfj^  the  early  products  of  industry  in  the  colo- 
nial period  of  our  liialory.  At  the  time  of  the  settlemcut  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies,  tea,  cofice,  and  chocolate  were  almost  unknown  in  p]ngland, 
their  place  being  bu])plied  by  fermented  liquors.  From  the  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  whence  we  have  probably  derived  the  names  of  our 
malt  liquors,  Ale  and  Ileer,  or  "Wine,  had  been  the  jirincipal  beverages 
in  England,  as  Mead  had  been  with  the  ancient  Britons  and  the  Irish. 
According  to  an  ancient  Saxon  dialogue,  wine  was  with  them  the  drink 
of  the  "elders  and  the  wise,"  while  the  common  people  drank  "ale  if 
they  had  it,  water  if  they  had  it  not."  The  brewer  of  bad  ale  was 
by  them  consigned  to  the  ducking-chair  or  mulcted  for  his  neglect 
Nearer  the  times  of  whidi  we  write,  a  quart  of  Ueer  and  a  quart  of  wine 
always  formed  a  part  c-l  ihu  breakfast  of  my  lord  arid  lady  of  Northum- 
berland. Ale  and  i>cer  were  first  made  without  hups,  which  were  not 
raised  ia  England  until  about  1524.   An  old  writer  says : 

Bop$,  reformation,  hajn,  ancl  beer, 
Game  Into  Bnglaad  all  in  one  year 

The  price  of  Beer  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  regulated  according  to 
that  of  corn  and  wine,  and  its  cheapness  in  the  sixteenth  favored  an  enor- 
mous consamption.  The  extent  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
then  seldom  absent  on  any  occasion,  from  the  courtly  banquet  to  the 
humble  repast  of  the  cottager.  No  less  than  twenty-three  thousand  gal- 
lons were  drunk  at  a  single  entertainment  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth.  English  beer  was  riinitc  i  to  be  the  best  in  Euroj)e.  It 
was  brewed  in  March,  and  by  persLuis  wf  consequence  was  not  used  ontil 
a  year  old.  The  monasteries  in  eui  ly  times  brewed  the  best  ale,  as  they 
made  the  best  wine.  Even  the  balls  of  science  were  not  less  celebrated 
lur  liieir  ale  than  for  their  learning.  As  late  as  the  year  114^,  when  in 
England  and  America  tea  began  to  disj»lace  the  use  of  malt  liquors,  the 
laureate  Warton,  in  his  Odo  to  Oxford  Ale,  laments  the  declining  popu- 
larity of  a  beverage  which  he  is  not  alone  in  representing  to  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  IJritish  nation. 
(244) 
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Thns  initiated,  the  brewery  became  an  curly  rt  <|uisitc  w  ith  our  anPc?torg 
in  America.  The  Court  of  Assistant's,  in  1020,  wcrr  not  uuniindfiil  of  the 
hcreditarv  tastes  and  hriln'ts  of  the  emigrants  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  who 
cocld  not  readily  forcfio  ihcir  accn^tomf^d  bevrTai^o.  Among  the  ontfits 
to  Xew  Eiip-laud,  in  that  year,  in  addition  to  four  hiindred-weiudit  of  hops, 
were  forty-tive  tuns  of  \)vvt,  to  in  the  Talbot,  ]trovided  she  had  one 
hundred  passengers  and  ci!:i;hty-rive  mariiuTS.  Soon  after,  in  the  Lyons 
Whelp,  were  sent  thirty  quarteri  of  malt,  at  a  cost  of  £25  15«.  Less 
generous  beverages,  however,  appear  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their  pre- 
dccespors  at  Plymouth,  where,  in  iri23,  the  best  they  had  to  offer  their 
friends  lately  arrived  from  Ejitrland  was  "a  cup  of  faire  spring  water," 
But  if  there  were  uoue  among  them  who  bad 

Le«ni«d  the  noble  eeeret  how  to  brew,*' 

they  were  not  without  expedients,  and  tradition  says  they  were  accustomed 
to  sing  with  commendable  fortitude, 

« If  barley  be  wMtisg  to  make  ioto  maltf 
We  mnet  be  coutent,  wdtbink  U  no  fault. 

For      can  make  liquor  to  sweft^n  our  lips, 

Of  pumpkluH,  and  parsnips,  and  waluut-iree  chips.'" 

John  JeDnjp  who  came  to  Plymontb  in  1623,  wai  a  brewer  by  trade. 
He  has  beea  elsewhere  meotioiiecl  as  the  proprietor  of  a  com  mill,  and 
was  an  enterprieing  penon  in  other  pntsnits,  bat  we  have  Ken  no 
evidenoe  that  he  ever  followed  the  bntlness  of  Brewing  at  Pljmontb. 
The  earlj  bardshipe  of  their  first  settlement  compelled  the  Pilgrims  to 
forego  all  but  the  most  needfal  proTisions  for  comfort 

The  business  appears,  howcTer,  to  have  been  commenced  soon  after 
the  settlement  of  Boston.  In  NoTember  163T,  the  General  Coort,  for 
the  protection  of  common  brewers,  who  seem  already  to  hare  constitnted 
a  trade  there,  ordered  that  "  No  person  shall  brewe  any  beare,  or  malt^ 
or  other  drinke,  or  sell  in  gross  or  by  retaile,  bot  only  snch  as 

Flr«t  Brew  t9  ^  t  ^ 

«rr  it>  th«  shall  be  licensed  by  this  Conrte,  on  paine  of  £100 ;  and  where* 
as  Capt.  Sedgwick  hath  before  this  time  set  np  a  bTewe-bonse 
at  bis  greate  charge,  and  Tery  comodions  for  this  part  of  of  the  conntrey, 
bee  is  freely  licensed  to  brewe  beare  to  sell  according  to  the  siie  before 
licensed  dnreing  the  pleasare  of  the  Conrte.*'  The  "size'*  was  befofe 
ordered  to  be  not  stronger  than  conid  be  sold  at  eight  shillings  the  barrel, 
onder  penalty  of  £20.  This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  a  brew- 
hoose  in  the  Colonies.  Ten  years  later,  however,  they  had  six  pnblie 
brew-honses  In  Yirginia. 

(i)  Tbo  Foreffttbors'  Sung. 
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Among  the  tndea  ia  New  England,  at  the  tame  clat^,  meotiocied  as 
fiaTing  "  fallen  into  their  ranks  and  places  to  their  great  advaotage,"  aia 
"brewers,  besides  divers  sorts  of  shopkeepers,  and  some  who  have  a  mjs- 
terj  beyond  Others,  as  have  the  Tintoers/'*  In  1641,  John  Appleton, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  at  Watertown,  MassachnsettSi  who  was  frequent}/ 
elected  a  representatire  to  the  General  Conrt,  and  was  distingnished  by 
the  respectable  title  of  "  Mr.,"  receired  permission  to  set  np  a  SAalt-hoose 
in  that  place.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  a  cnlUvator  of  hopsL 
Samnel  Livwmore  followed  the  same  business  there  in  1667.  Many 
years  elapsed,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  before  barley  was  raised  in 
snfficient  quantity  for  the  production  of  malt  and  Beer,  and  a  consider- 
able importation  of  malt  annually  took  place  for  the  use  of  the  brewers. 
This  was  subject,  in  Massachusetts,  to  a  duty  on  importation*  Whether 
an  increased  supply  of  the  article  was  deemed  important,  or  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  it  had  diminished  the  profit^,  the  principal  importers  of 
malt,  and  other  merchants  of  Boston,  in  1655,  petitioned  the  Assembly 
for  a  redaction  or  a  repeal  of  the  tariff,  as  "  pioditiall  to  this  comon- 
welth  and  also-  a  discoridgm*  to  marchauts."  One  of  the  petitions 
of  those  early  Boston  advocates  of  (^ee  trade  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Bronghton,  and  signed  only  by  him  and  Robert  Pateshall,  repre- 
sents that  "the  well-known  advantage  accmeiog  by  freedome  of  ports  and 
hindrance  of  trade  proportionally  according  to  largeness  of  customs  im- 
posed, that  this  seeming  good  may  not  bring  upon  this  countrey  a  reall 
evell,  and  from  enstoms  upon  one  thing  grow  to  cnstome  on  another,  till, 
step  by  step,  under  specious  pretences,  we  are  insensiblie  brought  under 
taxes  for  everything,  as  the  woful  experience  of  other  nations  well  known 
unto  us  showeth,"  therefore  "for  the  good  of  the  present,  and  to  prevent 
this  evell  in  future  ages,  we  are  become  your  humble  petitioners  to 
remove  the  customs  upon  melt,  that  after  ages  may  remind  yon  as  fhthers 
of  their  freedome,  sad  the  present  may  bow  before  yon  for  their  expe- 
rience of  your  care  of  theirs  wellfare,*'  Ac.'  Ten  years  before  this,  the 
Brewers  of  New  Amsterdam,  with  whom  Kew  Enghind  had  now  held 
commercial  interconrse  for  over  thirty  years,  had  vigorously  resisted  a  tax 
on  malt^  justifying  their  recusancy  on  the  ground  that  the  taxed  were  not 
represented  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  These  examples  show  how 
early  manifested  was  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  every  form  of  taxation, 
and  the  "specious  pretences"  of  indirect  snbsidies  levied  through  the 
enstoms  were  clearly  seen.   They  little  apprehended,  whOe  deprecating  so 

(1)  Wonder-TTorking  ProridenM.  «ettlem«nt  (1030)  rofased  to  pay  tbe  Snt 

(2)  Drnke's  Antiqtiittc?  of  Boston.  The  tAx  Ir^vied  upon  tbem,  ftU«(iog  it  WM  Vitk- 
p«ople  of  WaUrtovD,  io  Ute  first  >-«ar  of  iu    ouC  authority,  Ao, 
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dang'erous  a  precedent,  ihal  a  persistent  opposition  to  taxation  wonld 
becouic  (.he  ostensible  cause  of  a  dismcraberracnt  of  the  empire.  This 
first  free-trade  raovcment,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  successful,  as 
the  Court,  instead  of  repealing  the  duty,  merely  referred  the  petiLiouers 
to  a  former  order  of  the  Court  on  the  subject 

Daring  the  year  1662,  the  younger  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  read 
several  papers  of  a  practical  character  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  Lon- 
don. In  December  of  that  year,  the  first  of  its  corporate  existence,  he 
was  requested  by  the  society  to  iostitate  some  experiments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Beer  from  barley  and  maize.  In  the  foIlowiDg  March,  he  ac- 
cordingly presented  to  the  Bodety  somo  botUea  of  Beer  brewed  from  In- 
s^r  froa  '^^^  jwtB  pTOvioiis  to  that,  s  duty  of  28.  6(1.  a 

barrel  on  itrong  bear,  and  of  a  barrel  on  small  beer,  bad 
been  imposed  fpr  the  first  time  in  England.  The  increased  price  of  Beer 
which,  as  the  farorite  bererage,  was  consnmed  in  enormons  qoantities^ 
may  hare  suggested  the  poesibility  of  finding  a  cheaper  article  than  barley 
in  the  new  American  staple,  and  thns^  throngh  the  well-luiown  ingennitj 
of  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  leading  to  resnlts  yalnable  both  to  England  and  her 
colonies.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  Mr.  Winthrop  or  others 
-bad  communicated  to  members  of  the  society  a  knowledge  of  the  cnstom 
which  had  long  obtained  in  America  of  brewing  Beer  from  Indian  corn ; 
and  not  withont  a  practical  aim,  donbtless^  he  was  solicited  to  fnrnish  an 
illastration  of  its  feasibility.   Most  of  the  cereals  possess  the  property 

•  of  being  malted.  Gampanins,  in  his  description  of  New  Sweden,  cites 
a  passage  from  Sir  Richard  Grenrille^s  relation  of  his  voyage  to  Virginia 
in  1585,  in  which  he  states  that  very  good  bread  may  be  made  oot  of  the 
maiae  when  ground ;  "  the  English  have  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  com,  and  have  brewed  with  it  a  kind  of  small  beer."  He  gives  also 
the  testimony  of  Peter  Lindstrom,  an  engineer  of  Kew  Sweden,  about 
the  year  1654,  who  observes  that  "Maize^  or  Indian  Com,  grows  there 
of  varioos  colors,  white,  red,  bine,  brown,  yellowy  and  pied  ....  ont  of 
the  white  and' yellow  maize  they  make  bread,  bnt  the  bine,  brown,  black, 
and  pied,  is  brewed  into  Beer  which  is  very  strong  but  not  remarkably 
dear.*'  The  women,  he  teUs  ns,  brewed  excellent  drink,*  as  in  Sweden, 

'  and  a  very  cooling  beverage  was  made  from  water-melons. 

This  practice  of  malting  Indian  com  was  donbtless  of  American  origin, 
and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  Indians,  who  made  artificial  drinks 
from  several  native  products,  indnding  maize.  Yon  Humboldt  remarks 
that  a  chemist  would  have  some  diiBculty  in  preparing  the  great  variety 
of  spirituous,  idd,  or  sugary  beverages  made  from  the  maize  by  the 
Datives.  The  ancient  Peruvians  made  sweet  syraps  from  the  stalks  of  the 
plant  They  also  understood  the  effect  of  germination  in  developing  the 
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Bnccbarine  principles  of  the  grain,  wiiicli  thcj  infused  in  water,  after 
whicii  it  was  nmslicd  and  boilcil  in  the  same  water,  and  in  due  time  it  was 
drawu  ofl"  and  set  aside  to  fenuent.  This  drink,  which  was  called  vinapri, 
possessed  intoxicating  qualities,  and  was  ia  conse<iuence  forbidden  by  the 
Incas.  The  juice  of  the  maize,  mingled  with  that  of  other  fruits,  cheu  ed 
and  then  deposited  in  a  vessel  and  left  to  ferment,  constituted  another 
disgusting  drink  of  the  natives  of  the  southern  continent,  called  e/nVa, 
and  hj  the  Indians  of  the  same  countries,  by  whom  it  is  still  prepared, 
kawa.  In  its  preparation,  it  is  said,  that  made  from  materials  ground 
between  the  molan  of  withered  and  balf-tootbless  crones  was  preferred, 
for  DO  other  reason,  we  maj  suppose,  than  that  the  difficolt  and  pro- 
tracted labor  of  mastication  ezcitecl  a  more  copious  effusion  of  the  sali- 
Tarj  ingredients  in  the  nauseous  oomponnd.  These,  like  the  former,  were 
highly  intoxicating.^  The  North  American  tribes,  however,  are  be- 
lieved to  have  had  no  knowledge  of  any  intozicftting  bererages  proTioQi 
to  the  arrival  of  EoropeanB." 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Wlntbrop,  on  the  eoHore  and  met  of  maize  in  Ame- 
rica, where  its  employment  in  Brewing  was  tbos  ancient  and  aboriginal, 
was  published  in  the  twelfth  Tdome  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  A.  D.  1678,  two  years  after  his  death.  It  describes  the  Indian 
uiode  of  raising  the  plant,  and  the  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  stalks 
and  leaves  in  making  baskets,  and  also  the  great  improvements  made  ia 
its  cultivation  by  the  ose  of  the  plow.  The  method  of  making  malt  and 
Beer  from  the  gi  ain  is  there  described.    Good  malt^  it  is  stated,  conld 


(1)   Uumboldt'8  Emats.  MoCunoeh'i 
At»origlnal  Bwwiwy. 
(8)  Aooordlng  to  HMk«weId«r,di«n  U  no 

trstlition  of  the  race  belter  supp^rtofi  thnn 
thnf  whirh  »srrib©»  a  scene  of  intnxi'-iiti  'Q 
to  the  first  interview  between  tbe  Uulch  and 
the  Indian*  on  Hanbsttan  laUnd,  of  whieh 
bt  TCMived  aottriott*  aeootuit  from  the  Dela- 
ware.-. Tho  n.imo  of  the  5i*lnr»il,  Ik-  .'■ay. 
but  an  nV<l>revi:iti'iti  of  titat  given  it  on  the 
occasion,  and  couimeinorates  and  eubstaoU- 
nlM  the  itorj,  moealng  **th«pUu!*  wkera  «m 
all  got  drunk."  The  Iroquois  ar«  Mid  to 
hoM  n  sitnilar  tra'lition  fi«  to  w!iat  orrnrred 
when  they  were  first  made  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  gunpowder.  In  tb«  Pandora'a 
box  of  vatiod  and  •wlfUdoetroylDg  otUi 
brought  by  tb*  Baropeans  to  the  Indian  race, 
nofio  has  been  more  baneful  thnn  tho  fatiil 
gift  of  **Jin  water."  Hudson  is  said,  on  the 
peontlm  abotn  nllnnod  to,  to  havo  Snt 


olforod  thorn  btan^j  to  olleit  more  of  fhoir 
obwMtor  and  dMiga*  by  tho  attiSMb 

Mainly  through  the  consequence  of  that  act 
vrp  «p(»  tho  whfilo  race  now  rapidly  luoltinj; 
from  tho  face  of  the  earth.  It  recals  tbo 
woidff  of  Honoo,  who  Sndo  a  porallel  to  tho 
wiokodnoM  of  tbo  flnt  aavigator  In  tho  fin 
of  ProTnethfne  nnd  if  dire  ponFcqnoncf  to 
the»  hiimnti  f;unil.v.  Upnn  tho  natives  of  thit 
Continent  the  act  of  tbo  &ni  voyager  to  their 
■horoSp  with  bti  aotaphorieal  **tf»  wator," 
haa  boon»  In  ii^  fntd  oAiMtay  almost  a  literal 
realisatioQ  of  the  Bonia  pootTc  deooription, 

Andnx  .Tnpett  genas 

Ignem  /raude  maid  gontibiu  Intulit : 
Poat  ignom  •tborol  douo 

Sabdttotom  naoloi,  ot  nova  Ibbriun 

Terris  incubuit  cohors ; 

Soraotique  prius  tarda  QOOtMitat 
Letbi,  corripuil  gradom. 
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only  be  made  from  maize  by  peculiar  raauagement,  and  tlio  l>arloy  malt- 
masters  bad  iQ  vain  employed  their  skill  to  make  it  in  the  ordinary  way. 
It  was  fonnd  by  experience  that  tlic  corn,  before  it  was  fully  malted,  innst 
be  more  completely  germinated,  botli  as  to  the  root  and  blade,  to  llie 
exteut  of  a  finger- ieiiffth  at  least.  The  plan  found  most  efreeliial  was  to 
remove  the  surface  soil  to  the  depth  of  two  or  tliree  indies,  throwing  it 
np  eaeh  way  ;  then  to  spread  the  corn  thickly  over  the  ground  thus  exca- 
vated, and  cover  it  with  the  earth  previously  removed.  Left  thus  until 
the  plot  looked  like  a  green  field  with  the  sprunting  corn,  which  would 
require  ten  to  fonrteen  day^^,  according  to  the  season,  it  was  then  taken 
up,  the  earth  shaken  from  it,  and  dried.  The  J  Jeer  made  from  it  after 
this  management  was  wliolesome,  pleasant,  and  of  a  good  brown  color. 

Another  mode  of  making  Iker  from  maize,  more  practiced,  he  says, 
because  better  nmlerstood,  was  from  tlie  corn  bread.  Tliis  was  brokea 
into  large  lumj^s  the  size  of  the  list,  then  mashed  and  treated  a.s  malt.  The 
bread,  thus  treated,  yielded  a  beer  fine-colored,  wholesome,  and  which 
kejjt  better  than  that  made  from  the  grain.  Hops  were  added  or  not,  as 
desired.  A  syrup,  made  from  the  juice  of  the  jointed  stalks  of  the  kind 
cultivated  by  the  natives  north  of  New  England,  is  also  mentioned  by 
him.  A  Paper  by  Pr.  Murray,  in  the  same  volume,  states  that  Barley 
alone  was  u«»ed  in  .^cotlaml  for  malting  at  that  time.' 

The  price  at  which  the  best  quality  of  Beer  was  sold  in  T^ew  England, 
in  1CG7,  was  1  H.  per  quart.  The  General  Court  had  previously  ordered 
that  Beer  should  be  made  with  four  l)nshels  of  good  barley  malt  at 
\Ga.6t  to  a  hogshead,  and  that  it  .should  not  be  sold  above  2'/.  the  quart. 
It  was  now  ordered  that  Beer  should  be  made  only  of  good  barley  malt, 
without  "  any  mixture  of  molnsse.s,  coarse  sugar,  or  other  materials  in- 
stead of  mault,  on  penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  offence."  The  j)rieea 
of  Darley,  l>arley-malt,  and  rye  were  fixed  for  that  year  at  4s-.  the  Imshel ; 
wheat,  at  5.s.,  and  Indian  corn,  at  2s.  Sd.  the  bosbel.  The  value  of  silver 
wa.s  then  about  G.s.  8'/.  sterling  the  ounce. 

In  May,  1073,  the  Court,  taking  intoseriou.s  consideration  "the  neces- 
sity of  upholding  the  staple  commodities  of  this  country,  for  supply  and 
support  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  finding,  by  experience,  the  bring- 
ing of  malt,  tchich  >'.■<  a  prinripal  rommodilyQi  this  country,  from  foreign 
parts,  to  be  exceedingly  prejudici;:!  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Colony,*' 
imposed  a  duty  of  dd.  a  bushel  on  malt  imported  from  Europe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  rate  of  one  penny  previously  laid.  The  jirotectionists  appear 
to  have  been  still  the  most  numerous  class  iu  the  Assembly.' 

(1)  A  patoni  wm  granted,  tii  IMl,  to  ttoo  «riiiMMlr«tf  gndn  in  the  procMi  whtoh 

Alexander  Andcrfion  for  a  mptti'ut  of  Tlrt  w-    wi»'<  then  considered  a  vnlunble  disoovt-ry. 
tog  irith  lodiaa  eoro,  bj  emplojring  a  por-      (2)  Becordf  of  the  Col.,  rol.  iv.  344.  552. 
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Tho  shipping  business  of  Boston,  and  Beveral  other  of  the  maritime 
towns  of  New  England,  promoted  the  manafacture  of  Beer,  which,  in 
Colonial  times,  was  always  a  considerable  item  in  the  provisioning  of 
Tessels.  Beer  and  distilled  spirits  were  made  and  exported  from  these 
parts  early  in  the  last  century.  It  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies,  New- 
foondland,  and  other  of  the  continental  Colonies.  Among  the  imports 
of  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  with  which  the  Colonies  had  mnch  trade,  in 
the  first  eight  weelu  of  the  year  1 7 '  I ,  are  mentioned  seventy-fiTe  tuns  of 
Beer  and  Ale ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  casks,  mostly  hogsheads,  of  bottled 
Beer  and  Ale,  and  nine  and  a  half  tons  of  Cider,  much  of  which  was  pro- 
bably from  the  continental  ports.  The  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
daring  the  year,  passed  an  Act,  levying  a  duty  on  Strong  Beer,  Ale,  etc., 
imported  into  that  Colony  from  neighboring  governments.  New  Yoric 
and  FennsyWania,  as  well  as  Massachnsetts,  at  this  time,  were  exporting 
beer  to  that  and  other  Provinces,  an  well  as  to  foreign  ports. 

The  enormous  importations  of  molasses  from  the  sugar  Colonies,  and 
the  extensive  distillations  of  rum  from  it,  in  wliich  business  Rhode  Island 
was  very  active,  interfered  with  the  less  harmful  business  of  Halting  and 
Brewing.  A  high  prohibitive  dnty  upon  molasses  was  consequently 
-  recommended  about  this  time  as  a  desirable  measure.  The  Province 
raised  and  exported  barley  in  considerable  quantity.  It  produced  at  a 
later  period  very  superior  cider  for  exportation. 

Connecticut  was  also  celebrated  for  the  iunonnt  and  quality  of  its  cider, 
and  at  Middleton,  a  few  years  after  the  peace,  porter  was  made  at  an 
extensive  brewery,  which  was  considered  equal  to  London  porter.  A 
small  village  near  Boston,  of  forty  houses^  made,  in  1721,  nearly  3,000 
barrels  of  cider.  Some  of  the  westeo  counties  also  produced  much 
cider. 

Tlie  art  of  Brewing  was  indigenous  as  well  to  Holland  as  to  Eng- 
land, for  the  German  nations  made  Beer  as  early  as  the  days  of  Tacitus. 
It  was  very  soon  carried  over  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.  In 
piMBrPw-  1^33,  the  West  India  Company,  through  their  Director,  Van 
Twiller,  caused  the  erection  of  mills  and  other  buildings,  in- 
>\w  vark.  (>i„,fitig  n  Brewery  u])on  Farm  No.  1,  extending  from  the  pres- 
ent Wall  street  weatward  to  Hudson  street.  Its  site  was  the  north  side 
of  wha'  i-  !inw  Brid^re  street,  Ijctween  Broad  and  Whitehall.  From  that 
time  r>rtli  the  plsicc  continued  well  supplied  with  the  national  driuk. 
The  dis; illation  of  Brandy  commenced  there  as  early  as  1640,  which  was 
probably  the  first  instance  of  that  manufacture  in  the  Colonies.  In  the 
followiiin;  year,  drunkenne>s  had  become  so  alarmingly  prevalent  that,  to 
ftliate  the  disorders  arising  from  it,  and  to  secure  a  better  observance  of 
the  iiabbatb,  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  town,  iu  April  of  that  year, 
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proliil)itcd  the  topping  of  Beer  dunug  divine  service,  or  after  ten  o'cloc 
ui  iiiglit,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  guilders,  or  ten  dollars,  for  each 
offense,  beside  the  forfeiture  of  the  Beer  for  the  use  of  the  "  Schout 
Fiscaal,"  or  Attorney  General.  The  offender  was  not  allowed  to  tap 
Uetr  again  for  three  months.  The  preamble  to  this  early  ordinance  for 
restraining  the  sale  of  spirituous  litpior,  shows  the  sense  then  entertained 
of  the  magnitude  ul  an  evil  which  still  battles  the  wisdom  of  the  succes- 
sors of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens  of  that  day.  "  Whereas,"  they 
say,  "complaints  are  made  tlia'.  some  of  our  iahabitants  iiavc  commenced 
to  tap  Beer  during  divine  service  and  use  a  small  kind  of  measure,  which 
is  in  contempt  of  our  religion  and  must  ruin  the  Slate,  &c."  The  first 
tavern  on  the  Island  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  of  whom  there 
were  many  already  from  New  England,  was  erected  in  1642  near  the 
head  of  Coenties'  Slip. 

Although  the  administration  of  its  affairs  by  a  pririleged  commercial 
company,  whose  object  was  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  its  own  emolu- 
ment, was  nnfaToroble  to  private  enterprise  in  many  departments  of  in- 
doBtry,  on  account  of  numerous  monopolies  established,  and  the  onerous 
and  arbitrary  taxation  resorted  to,  many  prominent  citizens  early  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  Beer  in  the  Dutch  Province.  A  tax  on  Beer  be- 
came at  a  very  early  day  a  source  of  much  trouble  in  the  Colony.  In 
1644,  when  it  was  much  harassed  and  impoverished  by  wars  with  the 
Indians,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  West  India  Company 
was  already  verging  toward  bankruptcy,  and  therefore  unable  to  assist, 
the  Director  General  Kieft  and  his  Council  determined,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  people's  representatives,  to  resort  to  taxation,  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  for  the  clothing  and  maintenance  of  the  soldiers.  In 
June,  therefore,  proclamation  was  made  that  there  should  be  paid  "on 
each  half  vat  (or  barrel)  of  Beer  tapt  by  the  tavern  keepers,  two  guilders, 
half  to  be  paid  by  the  Brewer  and  half  by  the  tapster — the  burgher  who 
does  not  retail  it  to  pay  half  as  much ;  on  each  quart  of  Spanish  wine, 
fonr  stnyvers ;  French  wine,  two  stnyvers,  to  be  paid  by  the  tapsters ;  on 
each  beaver  hide  brought  to  the  port  and  purchased  within  our  limits, 
one  guilder,  triplets  and  halres  in  proportion.  All  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
the  goods — one-third  for  the  informer,  one-third  for  the  officer,  and  the 
remainder  for  the  Company.  AH  this  provisionally,  nntil  the  good  God 
shall  grant  us  peace,  or  that  we  shall  he  sufficiently  aided  from  Holland 
This  scheme,  combining  an  excise  and  additional  export  duties  on  certain 
articles,  but  especially  the  liquor  tax  **  establishing  for  the  first  time  in 
this  conntry  an  excise  on  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors,"  produced  mnch 
diraatiafactiou,  especially  among  the  traders.  Later  in  the  year,  some 
Dnich  soldiers,  destitnte  of  clothing,  arrired  from  Cameoa  to  the  great 
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relief  of  the  ProTince.  But  as  tiiese  had  to  be  rlolliod,  the  "Pirector  re- 
newed the  impost  on  Beer  by  orderiog  that  every  tun  should  i>iiy  three 
guilders  ($1.25).  Every  brewer  was  at  the  same  time  to  make  u  return 
of  the  quantity  made  by  him  before  he  could  make  auy  sale.  A  receiver 
was  ai»]Hiiiited  to  collect  the  revenue  from  this  source,  and  was  entitled 
to  five  i>er  cent,  for  his  trouble.  Tiiis  iudefiuite  renewal  of  a  tax  impoj^ed 
fur  a  tt-mporary  purpo.se  produced  intense  excitement,  and  was  firmly  re- 
sisted l)y  the  Brewers,  both  on  account  of  it.s  ol)ject  and  the  mode  of  its 
enactment.  It  was  the  duty,  tin y  ursred,  of  the  Company  to  maintain  its 
trooj'S  and  defend  its  subjects  from  foreign  and  doroesstic  enemie.si.  The 
duty  was  not  imposed  by  the  eight  men  who  represented  the  commonalty, 
and  who,  as  well  as  their  constituents,  would  be  offended  should  they 
submit  to  the  imposition,  but  it  was  levied  by  the  Company's  paid  ser- 
Tants,  who  had  no  such  prerogatives.  They  were  therefore  detcriuiued 
to  resist.  The  "Schout  Fiscaal,"  on  the  other  hand,  was  directed  to 
enforce  the  payment  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  Nuuicrous  prosecu- 
tions followed.  This  early  invasion  of  the  popular  rights  and  determined 
oi>[)Ositiun  to  it,  produced  much  recrimination  and  ill  feeling  between 
parlies,  and  added  greatly  to  the  troubles  with  which  the  Province 
was  afflicted.  It  contributed  to  the  ultimate  recall  of  an  arbitrary  Got- 
eruor. ' 

Several  of  the  first  Brewers  in  New  Amsterdam  were  men  of  consider- 
able note,  and  fdled  some  of  the  highest  civic  offices  in  the  community. 
Their  establishments  were  chiefly  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort, 
within  which  the  first  was  built.  The  street  occupied  by  them  was  from 
that  circumstance  called  the  "  Brouwer  Straat,"  or  the  Brewers*  street, 
and  corresponded  with  the  present  Stone  street  between  Broad  and 
Whitehall.  It  was  onu  ot  the  first  streets  occupied  in  the  future  com- 
mucutl  capital,  and  received  its  present  Huiiie  from  bcini^  the  first  paved 
with  stones,  which  was  done  by  an  ordinance  made  in  the  year  1657. 
One  of  the  principal  brewers  in  this  locality  was  Isaac  De  Foreest,  who 
came  to  the  country  in  1G3G,  and  in  1C45  received  a  gruut  uj)on  the 
above  street,  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  town.  lie  was  also  the  owner 
of  a  farm  at  Harlaem,  and  of  the  "Old  Kirk  '  or  church  on  Pearl  street, 
and  for  many  years  a  magistrate.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
in  improving  the  town  and  in  public  office,  he  was  privileged  with  "  the 
great  citizenship.*' 

Jacob  WolfertseD  Tan  Conwenhoven  erected  a  large  stone  brewery  on 
the  north  side  of  tbe  same  street,  on  land  granted  him  also  in  1645,  at 
the  corner  of  Stooe  and  Broad  street.  He  was  not  successful  in  business, 

(I)  O'Cdlftgbaa'B  Nov  NethorlAuda. 
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and  ciilailed  mortgages  upon  his  property,  of  which,  however,  he  held 
possession  until  his  death  in  IGTO.  The  sanio  premises  were  occapied  as 
a  breucrj  subbcqueiitlj  by  Juhn  Van  Couwenhoven. 

Peter,  a  yoanger  brother  of  Jacob  just  referred  to,  was  also  a  promi- 
nent person  at  that  daj,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  brewer  aud  trader, 
lie  was  six  jears  a"Schepen"of  the  city.  lie  was  unpopular  both 
■with  the  English  after  they  came  in  possession  and  with  his  Dulcli  neigh- 
bors. ITuvinj^  been  arraigned  on  a  cliargc  of  extortion,  he  refused  to 
give  ba^l,  uiid  was  imprisoned  and  lined.  He  left  the  city  and  resided 
awhile  at  Kli/.abctbtown,  New  Jersey,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  earlicist 
settU  rs  ;  but  in  1665  was  still  a  resident  of  the  city  at  the  north-west 
corner  of  Tearl  and  Whitehall  streets.  Ilis  brewery  at  the  head  of  the 
present  Broad  street  became,  in  IGTO,  the  property  of  Isaac  A'an  Vleck, 
vs  ho,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  there  conducted  a  prosperous  business 
ill  llrewiiig.    lie  was  several  years  an  aldernuiii,  and  died  in  1695. 

The  Bayard.'^,  also,  Nicholas  and  Lalthazar,  step-sons  of  Governor 
Stuyve-sant,  were  among  the  most  conspicuous  and  opulent  citizens  at 
that  time.  They  were  both  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  lieer.  An 
extensive  district  of  the  city,  long  afterward  and,  to  old  residents  of  New 
York,  still  known  as  the"JJayard  Farm,"  was  the  property  of  their 
wealthy  descendants.  It  extended  along  each  side  of  Broadway,  north 
of  Canal  street  for  the  distance  of  many  blocks,  aud  from  the  Bowery  to 
beyond  McDougal  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 

Another  wealthy  Burgomaster,  who  was  one  of  the  early  brewers  of 
the  rising  Dutch  metropolis,  was  Oloflf  Stevcnscn  Van  Cortlandt  lie 
came  to  the  city  in  1637,  on  military  service,  which  he  quit  the  samo 
year  for  a  civil  office  as  Commissary  of  Cargoes,  at  a  salary  of  thirty 
guilders  ($12.00)  per  month.  lie  resigned  his  office  to  the  Company  iu 
1 648,  to  engage  in  the  Brewing  business.  His  premifles  were  on  "Da 
Broawer  Straat,"  now  Stone,  adjoining  those  of  Isaac  De  Foreest,  where 
his  property  was  one  of  the  first  class,  and  Talued,  on  the  final  cession  of 
the  city  to  the  English,  in  1674,  at  $30,000.  He  was  an  inflaential  poU- 
tician,  and,  in  1650,  the  President  of  the  eitizena'  representatives  caUed 
the  "  Nine  Men,"  who  wei«  opposed  to  the  administration  of  the  last 
governor,  Stuyvesant,  and  were  by  him  tnmed  ont  of  their  pewa  in 
chorch,  and  their  seats  torn  np.  He  had  a  Yalaable  property  on  the 
west  side  of  Broadway,  adjacent  to  Gortlandt  street,  which  still  perpetuates 
his  name.  He  held  sereral  prominent  offices.  His  son,  Stephannsy  was 
the  first  oatiTe-bom  Mayor  of  New  York,  to  which  he  was  appointed  at 
the  age  of  thirty-fonr.  Anoth^  son,  Jacohns,  was,  like  the  kst-mentioned, 
a  wealthy  merchant  and  a  Mayor  of  the  city.  Jacob  Kip,  a  son  of  one 
of  the  oldest  settlers,  in  1658  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  city 
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nagistrac/,  to  which  be  was  appointed  fire  yean  before,  wbile  quite  a 
joatbp  on  the  lint  organization  of  the  city,  and  engaged  in  the  Brewing 
bosiness.  He  afterward'  resigned  it  for  meicantile  pnrsnite.  His  prop- 
erty on  Broad  street^  partly  acquired  in  the  bnaineaa^  and  partly  by  mar- 
riage witK  the  wealthy  widow  of  Qnleyn  Yerplanck,  was  estimated  in 
I6t4  at  $8,000.  Daniel  Yerreelen,  a  Brewer,  who  originally  settled  at 
Fort  Orange,  resided  abont  this  time  on  "De  Prince  ^Straat,"  now 
Bearer,  east  of  Broad.  There  are  many  of  the  name  now  in  the.  State. 
On  the  same  street  lived  also  Jan  Jansen  Tan  Bresteede,  a  cooper,  who 
was  appointed  in  1658  the  marker  of  beer  barrels,  and  in  160T  inspector 
of  pipe  staves.  Jan  Yinjd  is  mentioned  as  a  Brewer  in  the  town  in  1653. 
He  was  one  of  the  heirs  to  the  property  between  Wall  street  and  Maiden 
Lane,  and  extending  from  river  to  river,  known  as  the  Damen  Farm. 
In  1654,  Thomas  Hall,  an  Englishman,  who  bad  Joined  the  New  Eng- 
landers  some  years  before  in  the  attack  npon  the  Dntch  Colony  on  the 
Delaware,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Manhattan,  became 
the  purchaser  of  a  farm  on  what  is  now  Beekman  street  He  there  es^ 
tablished  a  Breweiy,  which,  after  bis  death  in  16T0,  with  the  farm,  a  large 
and  valuable  tract  from  Pearl  street  to  Park  Bow,  was  purchased  of  bis 
widow  by  William  Beekman.  Beekman,  who  came  to  the  Province  In 
1647,  and  was  the  first  of  that  name,  carried  on  for  many  years  the 
Brewing  business  at  the  comer  of  Beekman  and  William  streets,  which 
conjointly  still  bear  bis  name.  Mr.  Beekman  was  at  an  early  age  a 
Schepen  of  the  city,  and  held  other  municipal  offices  at  dilTerent  times. 
He  was  Sub-Director  of  the  Colony  on  the  South  Biver  from  1658  to 
1663,  and  after  that  was  Sheriff  of  Esopns.  He  was  held  in  high  es- 
teem until  his  death  in  ItOt,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  His  property 
on  the  present  Pearl  street^  between  Franklin  Square  and  Ann  street^ 
was  in  1674  Talned  at  ten  thousand  dollars.  It  was  long  known  as 
Beekman^s  Swamp,  and  is  still  spoken  of  among  the  leather  manufac- 
turers, to  whose  use  it  has  been  for  a  great  while  appropriated,  as  "the 
Swamp." 

In  1680,  a  settlement  was  made  at  Bensselaerwyek,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Albany,  under  the  charter  of  Patroons.  Among  the  first  persons 
vmreriw  ^  colonizc  the  placc  was  Rotger  Hendrickson  Yan  Soest, 
a«rAibaA7.  gaperintendent  of  the  Brewery,  for  which  capacity  he  had 
been  engaged  in  Holland  by  the  proprietor,  receiving  in  advance  of  his 
earnings  sixty  florins,  including  five  florins  as  a  present  from  the  Patroon. 
The  Brewery  was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Colony  sometime  prcTions  to 
1637.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  settlement  in  1642  by  the  Company 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Megapoleosie.  among  whom  was  Eveert  Pels,  a  brewer, 
who  afterward  erected  a  Brewery  in  the  Colony.    Between  two  and 
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thtee  hundred  bushels  of  malt  for  his  nse  were  sent  in  the  ship  wiih 
bim.'  Joan  La  But  tic  was,  after  the  biiilUiug  of  Furt  Orange,  i)er- 
mitted  to  bnlM  a  house  iu  the  fort  and  lo  u«e  it  as  a  IJrewery,  and  re- 
main in  poiiseBsioQ  of  the  soil  so  long  as  the  Company  shall  retain  pos- 
session of  the  fort,  provided  the  rnmpany's  aflairs  and  inttrot-  vcre 
Dot  neirleeted  l>jr  him,  and  Uiat  he  auuualljr  paid  six  merchaDtable  bearers 
for  tlie  privilege.' 

In  erecting'  a  Brewery,  however,  for  the  use  of  his  little  feudal  do- 
minion, the  Futroun  resrrved  to  himself  the  right  of  nianufacturinfr  Beer 
for  the  retail  dealers,  but  {u  rmiued  private  persons  the  privilege  of  Ijrew- 
ing  for  the  use  of  their  own  familie?.  Tliis  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times unlawfully  invaded.  In  December,  164G,  a  ])eremptory  order, 
under  the  hand  of  tiie  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  Antonie  De  iJooges — 
whose  name  is  perpetuated  in  that  prominent  feature  of  the  Highlands 
known  as  Anthony's  Nose — was  served  by  the  magistratt  s  npon  one  of 
the  offenders.  "Whereas  tlieir  FTonors  of  the  Court  of  this  Colonie  find 
that  Coruelis  Sesrersz,  notwiihalandincr  former  placards  and  prohihiiions, 
bas  still  presumed  to  meddle  with  u  luil  is  not  his  business^ — .win  I^ter- 
brewing — directly  contrary  to  the  grant  and  authorization  given  lu  the 
brewery  of  this  Colonie;  Therefore,  their  Honors  expressly  forbid  the 
said  Cornelis  Scgcrsz,  to  brew  or  cause  to  bo  brewed,  or  otherwise  to 
manufacture  any  Beer,  except  so  much  as  shall  be  required  by  him  for  his 
own  housekeeping',  on  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty-five  Carolua  guilders, 
besides  the  brewed  Beer.  The  said  Coruelis  S-'L'-ersz  is  furtlier  warned 
thuL  no  cloak  or  idle  exense  shall  hereafter  avail,  but  that  this  ordinance 
shall  he  maintained  and  executed  on  the  spot  without  Court  process,  if 
he  .shall  nud<c  any  mistake.  Let  him  therefore  prevent  his  loss.  Actum 
Rensselaerwyck,  2(\  Oct.,  1646." 

Ti>e  Patrooufe  Brewery  was  rented  in  1649  to  Rutger  Jocobson,  in 
partnership  with  Goosen  Gerrittsen  Van  Schaik,  both  magistrates  of  tho 
Colony,  at  450  guilders  per  annum,  with  an  additional  duty  of  one  guilder 
on  every  tun  of  Beer  brewed  by  them.  This  duty  amounted  in  the  first 
year  to  330  guilders,  which  therefore  represents  the  quantity  of  Beer 
made.  The  next  year  they  consumed  fifteen  hundred  schepels  (ahoot 
1 1 20  bushels)  of  malt.  Jacobson  rose  by  indnstrj  to  wealth  and  respeet- 
ubility.  His  daughter  was  the  maternal  ancestor  of  the  respectable 
family  of  Bleeckers.  Wolfert  Gerritsen,  probably  a  near  relatlre  of  hia 
partner,  was  the  saperintendent  of  the  Patroon's  farms^  and  the  step- 
father of  the  two  eminent  New  Amstmrdam  brewers,  Jacob  and  Peter 
Tan  OonwenhoTeo. 

(1)  O'CalUghAn'a  New  NeUicrlADdt.  (2)  MaaMU'i  AaBili  ofAlVmoj,  iv.  Mb 
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Anoiher  early  ollicial  of  Ke!)'=;«elaer\vyck,  Areiidt  A'an  Curler,  was  in 
1661  the  ])ropriL'tor  of  a  Uruwery  at  licveryck,  the  present  ti?e  of 
Albany,  lie  was  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  the  English  aud  i'rcnch 
Governors,  who  soufrht  his  friendship  and  counsel.  He  was  prominent 
in  th«'  nfTiiirs  of  the  Dutch  Province.  Daniel  Verveelen,  an  early  settlor 
at  i'  urt  Orauge,  afterward  carried  on  his  business  of  iircwing  at  Man- 
hattan. Some  years  previous  to  this,  there  were  fears  of  hostilities  with 
New  Eng'laud,  and  certain  persons  at  Furt  Orange  were  warned  not  to 
waste  grain  in  brewing  strong  Beer  at  so  critical  a  period.  Tiie  City 
Records  of  Albany  contain  an  order  of  the  Common  Council,  made  in 
August,  l<;i)5,  that,  for  the  payment  of  I'lO  current  money,  due  for 
charges  and  cxpeuaes,  "  care  shall  be  taken  that  y*  Couuty  shall  procure 
corn  so  much  to  brew  three  i>ipcs  of  table  Beer,  and  Benn.  V.  Corlaer 
and  Albert  Byckman  are  to  lirew  it,  thinking  it  wiil  amount  to  y*  com- 
plement." Kalni  mentions,  in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1747,  that 
he  noticed  large  fields  of  barley  near  Xew  York  City,  but  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany  they  did  not  think  it  a  profitable  crop,  and  were  ac- 
customed to  make  malt  of  wheat  One  of  the  most  prosperous  brewers 
of  Albany  during  the  last  century  was  Harraau  Gansevoort,  who  died  ia 
1801,  having  acquired  a  large  fortntie  in  tlie  basiness.  Ili.s  Brewery  stood 
at  the  corner  of  ]^[aidcn  Lane  and  Dean  street,  aod  wm  demolished  in 
1807.  He  found  large  profits  in  the  manufacture  of  Beer,  and  as  late 
as  1833,  when  the  dome  of  Stanwix  Hall  was  raised,  the  aged  Dutchmen 
of  the  city  compared  it  to  the  (*apacions  brew  kettle  of  old  Harme  Ganse- 
voort,  whose  fame  \vu4»  fresh  in  their  memories." 

The  general  neglect  in  New  Netherlands  of  every  l  >r;iiu.;h  of  agriculture! 
except  the  cultivation  of  Tobacco,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  caused  a 
frequent  scarcity  of  breadstnfTs.  It  rendered  the  Colony,  at  tiroes,  depend- 
ent upon  the  husbandry  aud  charity  of  the  Indiuui  ior  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  prospect  of  a  deGciency  from  this  cau.se,  and  the  great 
influx  of  enngrants  then  taking  ])lace,  in  addition  to  a  war  between  Eug-> 
land  and  tlic  States  General,  caused,  in  1G.')3,  a  prohibition  of  the  ex- 
portation of  bread-corn,  and  an  order  lL.it  equal  attention  should  bo 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  corn  as  of  Tobacco,  by  })lanting  a  hill  of  ihc 
former  for  every  one  of  the  latler.  As  a  conservative  measure,  at  the 
same  time,  the  consumption  of  grain  by  brewing  and  distilling  was  strictly 
forbidden.  The  distillation  of  grain  was  again  forbidden  in  1070,  and 
on  numeroos  other  occasions,  in  that  aud  iu  other  Provinces,  as  well  for 

(1)  MvDMU'a  ADBal«  «f  Allmiiy.  PI«m-  HUb  wmIUij  Brewer,  tiMt  «b«B  b»  wlihed 

antrica  at  the  expense  of  Altinnj  Ale  and  its  to  giro  a  special  flavor  to  a  good  brewiDj 

Brewer'^  are  not  a  recent  ihin       It  wn.^  re-  be  woald  WMIi  Uui  old  iMtbon  brMohOf  ia 

laud  hy  tlte  old  people  iixty  jrean  ago  of  it 
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(lie  praMTTation  of  bread-itaffs  fts  to  abate  the  growing  evih  of  intem- 
perance among  Indians  and  European  settlers. 

Among  the  Laws  established  by  the  Doke  of  York,  in  1664,  for  the 
Government  of  the  Province  after  its  surrender  to  tlic  English,  wai  one 
•  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  Beer.  It  was  ordered,  "  That  no  person 
whatsoerer  shall  henceforth  undertake  the  calling  or  work  of  Brewing 
Beere  for  sale,  but  only  such  as  are  known  to  have  snfficient  skill  and 
V'  viedge  in  the  Art  or  Mistery  of  a  Brewer.  That  if  any  nndertakc 
for  Tictnalling  of  ships  or  other  vessels,  or  master  or  owner  of  any  such 
vessels,  or  any  other  person  within  this  GoTemment,  do  prove  nnfib 
nnwholesome  and  useless  for  their  supply,  either  through  the  insnlBoiency 
of  the  Manlt  or  Brewing  or  nnwholesome  cask,  the  person  wronged 
thereby  shall  be  and  is  enabled  to  recover  equal  and  suflBcient  damage  by 
aetion  against  that  person  that  put  the  Beer  to  sale.''  By  the  altera- 
t>o!)^  nnd  amendments  of  the  laws  confirmed  by  the  General  Assizes  in 
the  following  year,  "Inn-keepers  and  ordinary-keepers  are  not  to  be 
obliged  to  put  any  particular  qnantity  of  malt  in  their  Beer,  but  are  not 
to  sell  Beer  above  two  pence  per  quart,  nor  any  liquors  aboTe  13s.  the 
gallon,  under  penalty  of  20^;.  for  each  gallon  sold."* 

The  importance  of  Beer  for  victualing  ships  in  all  the  seaport  towns, 
m  well  as  for  ezpor^  rendered  an  attention  to  its  quality  a  matter  of 
public  interest. 

Snch  were  a  few  of  the  first  attempts  to  rnannfacture  Beer  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Colony,  near  tlie  j)lace  wliere  it  has  ever  since  been  an  im- 
portant industry,  and  whore  some  of  the  largest  establishments  of  the  kind 
on  this  continent  now  combine  the  skill,  machinery,  and  enterprise  which 
the  last  fitly  years  have  developed  in  the  Imsiness. 

In  New  Jersf'v,  bnrley  was  very  early  raised  in  qunntttips  sufficient  for 
exportation,  lis  price  was,  in  1G68,  4x.  per  bushel,  and  m  ir>T>^,  it  was 
Br«wtDk  in  1684,  DejMity  Governor  Lawrie  states  the  price  of 

K0W  Ji-M^y.  ])jiriey  to  have  been  only  2«.  currency;  wliich  price,  as  the  cur- 
rency was  one-fiflh  more  than  sterling,  was  highly  favorable  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  l?npr.  Tiiere  apiiear,  however,  to  have  been  none,  as  yet,  in 
the  eastern  l*ruvince,  a^^  letters  from  tlie  early  settlers  of  East  Jersey,  of 
the  same  year,  to  their  friends  iu  England  and  Scotland,  state  that  a  malt- 
house  was  set  up  that  year  at  Perth  Amboy,  but  there  was  no  Brewer  in 
the  place.  A  Brewer  and  Biker  were  much  needed.  Tradesmen  of  all 
kinds  were  scarce.   As  an  inducement  to  emigrantSi  it  was  represented 


(1)  We     largely  iai*%todfor  fbtlbM-  lasdt,  bj  Dr.  B.  B.  O'Cdlagbaa;  tad  to 

going  facts  to  the  valuable  Htftorion  of  Now  Mutiffll's  Aunals  of  Albiiny. 

York,  bj  D.  T.  VslentiD*;  of  N«w  ITether-  (2j  DocumeoUuj'  Uistorj  of  K«w  York. 
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that  laborers  had  aot  aboTtf  one-third  ibe  work  to  do  ibat  waa  reqoired 
in  England,  wbile  they  fared  mach  better,  living  on  beef,  pork,  bacon, 
padding,  milk,  batter,  with  good  beer  and  cider  for  drink.  Their  wages 
were  2e.  to  80.  per  day.  Tbe  cider  of  New  Jersey  was,  in  Gotonial 
times,  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  Large  qnantities  of  it  are  men- 
tioned, thns  early,  as  tbe  produce  of  the  ProTinee,  of  which,  that  made 
**  at  one  town  espied  Newark,''  surpassed  in  qoality  the  cider  of  New  Eng- 
land. At  Burlington,  in  West  Jersey,  brew-booses,  malt-bouses  and 
bakeries  are  mentioned  in  1698.  A  large  honse  and  lot  on  the  main  or 
High  street  in  the  town,  with  Malt-house,  Brew-honse,  Mill-honse,  brew- 
'  ing-Yessels,  kilu,  a  large  copper  which  would  boil  ten  barrels,  coolers, 
tuns,  backs^  malt-mill  and  mill-stones,  etc.,  were  offered  for  sale,  in  1130, 
by  WiOiam  Bartoft^  of  Philadelphia.  >  Beer,  as  well  as  Barley  and  other 
grain,  is  named  among  the  exports  from  Amboy,  in  1760. 

An  early  law  of  tbe  Province  (in  1688)  reqoired  each  town,  under 
penalty  of  40«.  for  each  neglect,  to  provide  an  ordinary  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers.  It  did  not  permit  the  retail  of  liquors  in  less 
quantity  than  two  gallons,  which  wss  afterward  reduced  to  one  gallon. 
In  1083,  ordinary-ltccpcrs  were  debarred  from  collecting  debts  for  liquor 
sold.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  safeguards  of  the  public  morals, 
made  at  different  times  in  reference  to  the  reUiil  of  liquors,  stringent 
lawB  were  often  fmind  necessary.  The  Feirs  held  for  the  free  sale  of 
goods  in  Barliogton,  Salem,  and  other  towns,  in  May  and  October,  be- 
came occasions  for  much  disorder,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit 
Tisitors  from  the  neighboring  provinces  from  retailing  liquors  in  Salem, 
and  at  length  to  do  away  with  the  Fairs. 

The  Swedes,  who  were  the  first  permanent  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  made  tea  from  the  snsi^nfras,  mul  beer  nnd  brandy  from  the 
Brewing  iu  P^^rsimmoo.  They  also  brewed  small  beer  from  Indian  corn,  as 
ru""u^'u«^  before  mentioned.  The  brewing,  according  their  countryman, 
i»vmr«.     £||iin,      douo  by  the  women,  as  in  Sweden  and  other  parts 


(1)  The  Coanty  Heoorda  of  SaTetn  contain 
the  folIoTr'nr  Rule  of  tlie  Court,  made  in 
1729  :  "  ihat  each  respective  pablic-booM 
]M«p«r  within  thia  Mwiiy  tak«  for  lb«ir  w- 
T«rml  meuures  of  Uqaor*  hereafter  named, 
His  f  jllowetli,  and  noniarB.Tiz.  :  For  each  nib 
of  punch,  made  with  douMc-reftned  sugarand 
one  gill  and  a  half  of  rum,  iiiuo  pence  ;  for 
•Mh  nibnad*  viUi  ilngla-raltoed  ragsr,  ud 
one  gill  and  ■  half  of  nn,  «ilg1it^S0)  ftr 
each  nib  tnndo  of  Mii'"''>vnd"  pnq^nr,  dr., 
•BTon  poooe;  for  each  qaarl  of  tiff  made  with 


half  a  pint  of  mm  in  tbe  same,  nine  peon  ; 
for  each  jiint  r>f  wine,  one  shilling  ;  for  each 
gill  uf  ruui,  three-penoe;  for  each  quart  o( 
ttroDg  Boer,  four  penM :  ftr  Mob  gill  of 
bnadj,  or  oordlal  dram,  tlx  pome;  for  oaeb 
qnart  of  mcthcp'in,  nine  pence;  for  each 
qunrt  of  cidor,  four  pence.  Eatables  for 
men — For  a  hot  dinner,  eight  pence ;  for 
ImokllMt  or  rapper,  »ix  penoo.  For  homt 
—Two  quarts  oat«,  three  ponoo;  ttobllaf 
nn^l  •yn-.^l  h-ir.  caoh  Oif bt^  SiZ  POBOO;  pW> 
iurei  six  pence." 
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«f  Earope.  The  Bntcb  had  several  breweries  id  the  setttement  about 
the  jear  1668.  In  the  deliberations  of  the  first  Asseioblj  held  mider  the 
Proprietary  GoTemmeiit,  about  the  year  1682,  the  qoeition  was  debated 
whether  Malt  Beer  should  be  rated  at  id.  per  quart  and  molasses  beer  at 
one  peony,  which  it  was  decided  in  the  affirmatiTe  should  be  the  selling 
prices.  The  new  settlers  reaped  their  first  crop  of  barley  in  Kay,  of  the 
following  year. 

At  his  manor  ofPennsbary,  a  few  miles  above  Bristol,  in  Bnchs  County, 
Penn  soon  after  caused  the  erection  of  a  splendid  mansion  houses  attached 
to  which  was  a  Malt-house,  Brew^house  and  Bakery,  all  under  one  roof. 
The  dwelling  fell  into  early  decay,  and  was  demolished  before  the  Revo- 
Intion ;  hot  the  ancient  frame  Brew-honse,  of  which  a  cnt  is  given  in 
Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylvania,  was  standing  a  few  yean 
ago  near  the  farm-bonse  of  Mr.  Crozer,  the  sole  memorial  of  the  departed 
wealth  and  power  of  its  original  owner.  The  cash>book  of  the  establish* 
meat  shows  the  cellar  to  have  been  well  sopplied  with  beer,  cider  and 
wines,  all  of  which  he  songht  to  produce  himself.  Those  liquors  were, 
at  that  day,  especially  to  one  obliged  to  entertain,  relatively  more  im* 
portant  than  at  present. 

CoflTee,  tea,  and  chocolate,  were  then  comparatively  little  used.  Peon's 
accounts  show  that  coffee,  In  the  berry,  was  sometimes  procured  from 
New  York,  at  the  cost  of  18«.  9^.  the  pound.  Tea  is  snpposed  to  have 
been  procured  direct  from  EngUnd,  as  none  is  charged,  though  a  tea*pot 
is  upon  the  inventory  of  his  goods.  Good  Bohea  tea  is  advertised,  in 
1T19,  by  the  printer,  Bradford,  and  others,  at  from  22  to  60  shillings  per 
pound,  Penniiylvania  currency.* 

In  1684,  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Governor  was  proposed  in  the 
Assembly,  by  Samuel  Carpenter,  to  be  laid  on  difierent  llqnors,  including 
Beer,  Mam,  and  Spanish  Wines,  on  which  bd.  per  gallon  was  proposed. 
It  was  decided  that  strong  Beer  and  cider  should  pay  2d.  ])cr  gallon. 
Peno  generously  remitted  t1u>  revenue  from  this  excise,  which  act  he  after* 
ward  regretted.  During  his  absence  in  England,  in  1687,  be  proposed 
that  the  eastern  on  liquors  should  be  revived,  as  the  most  equitable  way 
of  sustaining  the  government.  Bat  he  did  not  afterward  find  the  Assem- 
bly so  well-disposed  on  the  subject  of  taxation  for  that  purpose.  Several 
Acts  were  passed,  at  the  same  session,  to  restrain  the  inoidinate  use  of 
intoxicating  liquors.    "Three  or  four  spaadous  malt-hooses,  as  many 

(1)  Tb«  first  CoS«o  House  Id  Londun  was  Warville  mjs  that»  in  1788,  there  waj  no 

not  optMi  vnttl  ab««t  the  year  1057,  tad  OoAft  Hodm  in  B<mIob,  N«w  York,  or  Phl- 

Mt  Af  Ihftt  origlDatod  \h»  hoam  in  8L  UU  Iftddiplit*.  Od«  bo«M  tn  «Mh,  eallod  bj 

ehnoVt  Chureb-ysrd,  known,  anttl  •  l»t«  thai  BMMk  NTTtd     Ml  BstbkDg*. 
dftj,  M  the  "  VirgiDU  OoffM  Hovn."  ]>• 
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large  brew-hooMe,  and  manj  handsome  bakc-liouscs  for  pablic  ose/'  in 
Fbiladelpbia,  are  spoken  of  bj  Thomas,  in  1G98.  The  brewers  sold  ale 
equal  ia  strength  to  tho  London  baIf-aod«half,'  for  fifteen  shillings  per 
barrel.  It  was  in  more  esteem,  be  tells  us,  and  brought  a  higher  price 
in  Barbadoes  than  English  Beer.  If  this  writer  is  to  be  credited,  the 
reputation  and  exportation  of  Philadelphia  malt  liquors  were  very  early 
established.  One  of  the  brewers  of  the  town  at  that  time,  and  pro- 
bably  one  of  the  first  to  prsetice  the  art  there,  was  Anthony  Morris.  His 
breir*]iOQse  wss  near  the  draw-bridge,  at  Dock  Creek,  and  was,  for  several 
years  previous  to  1*707,  the  place  of  worship  of  the  fint  Society  of  Bap- 
tists in  this  city.  The  fismily  was  prominent  in  the  bosiness  for  serenl 
generations. 

In  n04,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pbiladelphia,  less  anti-tariff  than 
those  of  Boston  a  few  years  before,  petitioned  the  Qeneral  Court  to 
impose  a  duty  on  all  foreign  hops  imported.  A  bill  was  ordered  accord* 
ingly,  and  the  impost  laid,  with  a  view,  probably,  of  promoting  the  culti- 
Tation  of  the  hop  plant,  which  had,  as  early  as  1657,  been  made  the  ob- 
ject of  legislative  encouragement  in  Virginia.  In  December,  of  the 
following  year,  the  vintners  of  the  city  presented  a  petition  praying  for  a 
bill  to  restrain  the  abuses  committed  against  them  by  the  Brewers  in  their 
measures.  Ijcave  was  granted  them  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
The  price  of  malt  that  year  was  is.  6rf."  The  duty  on  hops  was  renewed 
in  1721,  when  the  impost  on  liquors  was  also  extended.  Hops  were,  at 
this  time,  imported  from  Massachusetts.  Beer  was  shipped,  previous  to 
this  date,  from  Philadelphia  to  Georgia,  and  other  southern  provinces, 
by  George  Campion,  a  brewer  of  the  city.  A  brew-housc  was,  at  this 
time,  for  sale  at  Marcus  llook.  Samuel  Carpenter,  another  principal 
Brewer,  probably  the  person  before  mentioned  as  a  member  of  Assembly, 

(I)  Porter  is  quite  a  modem  leverage,  quired  to  sell  Beer  aod  ll* bywia^-lBMmM 

having  b«en  fir.st  brewoJ  uincf  17^0.    Pro-  to  those  who  drank  it  on  the  premises,  and 

riou  to  that,  ale,  beer,  and  twopenny,  were  by  beer-measure  to  those  who  carried  it 

tiM  malt  Uquort  in  vm,  ud  ptnont  w«n  ftwaj.  Th«  mI1«i  of  adiiltantod  ram,  brandy 


MMttOBad  to  call  for  "  balf  tad  balf,"  that  «r  spirit^  forfaitad  fka  aania  and  tbraa  Uons 

is,  half  of  ale  and  half  of  beer,  or  of  beer  its  ralue.    An  Act  of  May  31, 1718,  made  in 

and  twopenny  ;  "  three  threads"  was  next  con^eqnonce  of  the  excessive  rates  charged 

used,  which  was  a  third  of  each ;  and  to  by  tavern  keepers,  ato.,  for  wine,  heer,  cider 

aToid  tbe  Inaonvanioiiee  and  waato  of  draw-  nd  otbw  liquor^  empowered  tba  Jutiew 

ing  from  three  casks,  a  brewer  named  Har-  tbrrngboofttiM  pravliioaf  fonr  times  in  the 

wood  invented  a  liquor  with  the  united  fla-  year,  to  fix  the  prices  of  fuch  liquor?,  which 

vnr  of  tbe  three  combined,  which  he  called  were  to  bo  proclaiinol  by  the  crier  at  the 

"  entire  batt"   As  it  was  strengtbening,  close  of  the  sessions,  and  to  be  affixed  to  the 

and  a««b  ofad  by  porlen  and  wochiag  pao-  Ooort-boma  de«»|  and  twaatj  tbilUafi 

pie,  it  received  the  name  of  porter.  was  the  penalty  for  exceeding  tiiantoi  Por 

(2)  By  an  Act  of  thn  A^Fembly  nf  that  the  third  offense,  five  pound.*,  nnd  ]n"^  of 

year,  licensed  tavern  keepers,  etc.,  were  ra-  tha  privilege  of  laUiog  for  three  years. 
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ud  a  bighly  inflneotial  citizen,  appiiwd  the  public*  in  April,  1732,  that  he 
aold  strong  Beer  for  24e.  the  barrel,  or  12(i.  the  gallon  ;  good  ale  for  16a. 
the  barrel,  or  8d  the  gaUon ;  and  middling  Beer  for  8e.  the  barrel,  and  4d. 
the  gallon.  Those  who  wonld  send  "clean  bottles,  with  good  corks," 
could  hare  the  beet  beer  for  4s.  the  doaen,  and  middling  Beer  for  2t. 
Anotiier  Brewer  of  the  city,  at  that  time,  was  Mr.  Badcock. 

The  manofactnre  of  barley  into  malt,  and  of  malt  into  Beer  for  ex- 
portation, is  named  by  Dr.  Donglass  as  one  of  the  established  branches 
of  Pennsykaaia  prodaction  in  lt50.  The  exportation  of  strong  Beer  from 
Philadelphia,  in  1766^  amounted  to  1288  Imrrels,  worth  £1  10s.  per  bar* 
rel  The  shipments  of  Beer,  in  1772,  were  1836 ;  in  1773,  1798,  and  in 
1774,  1394  barrels.'  After  the  Peace,  considerable  quantities  of  English 
Beer  were  poored  into  Philadelphia  and  other  porta  with  the  flood  of 
British  mannfactoreo.  Mr.  Tench  Coxe»  in  an  address  to  the  Friends  of 
American  Manofactnres,  in  Angosti  1787,  stated  that  the  breweries  of 
Philadelphia,  nerertheless,  in  their  infant  state,  required  forty  thousand 
busheb  of  barley  annually,  and  predicted  an  increase  when  the  foreign 
stock  was  consumed.  The  consumption  of  Beer  was  much  diminished  hf 
the  general  use  of  distilled  spirits,  which  was  made  and  imported  in  great 
quantities.  In  addition  to  its  more  pernicious  effects,  a  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  rum,  worth  £80,000,  mixed  with  water,  would  make  as  much 
strong  drink  as  wonld  require  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  busheb 
of  grain  to  make  its  cqniralent  in  Beer.  The  loss  to  the  country,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  on  other  articles  employed  in  brewing,  was  great  in  propor- 
tion. The  importation  of  ardent  spMU^  in  Philadelphia  alone,  was  ten 
times  the  above  sum.  In  March,  1788,  the  Assembly  of  PennsylTania 
kid  a  duty  on  foreign  barley  and  malt  imported  into  the  State.  The 
Barley  grown  in  the  State  was,  howerer,  insuffl«;ieni  for  the  support  of 
the  breweries^  and  nearly  one-half  the  quantity  consumed  was  derired 
^  from  the  Chesapeake.  Malt  was  also  imported  ih>m  New  England.  In 
the  following  May,  it  was  found  that  the  manofiMtore  of  Beer  and  porter 
at  Philadelphia^  had  been  more  than  doubled  within  a  year.  The  Brew- 
ers  wvn  only  circumscribed  in  their  business  by  the  want  of  Barley.  The 
attention  of  the  farmers  was,  in  conseqnence,  strongly  turned  to  the  cnl- 
tiration  of  that  grains  The  quality  of  Philadelphia  Beer  was  still  equal 
to  its  early  reputation.  The  porter  made  in  the  city  was  considered 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  English,  and  was  in  repute  throughout  the  country. 
A  sample  of  Beer  firom  Philadelphia  is  said,  about  this  time,  to  have  made 

(1)  On  the  aanlfMt  ot  th«  iblp  Attrta,  of  wbidi  It  li  nid  in  ib«  bitw  of  Jnilrao. 

of  Solon,  Mowaebiuetta,  by  E.  B.  Oorby,  thuu,  "The  Philadelphia  Boor  li  put  up  to 

•with  an  a«8orted  cnrg-o  for  Cftnlon,  In  1789,  strong  that  it  will  not  b«  npprorcd  of  until 

are  24  bbd«.  of  2  barrels  each,  and  24  bar-  it  is  made  weaker.   You  bad  belt  trjr  somo 

mU  of  40  gaUooB  each,  of  Phllodolphi*  Boor,  of  it  flrtt" 
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the  voyage  to  Ghiiia  and  back  witiiOQt  detrineat  to  Its  qnalitj.  Tk» 
price,  io  Philadelphia,  of  Amerieao  Beer  waB,  in  1790,  SOe.  the  hanel, 
and  boiUed,  8e.  4d.  per  doceo.  It  waa  shipped  to  all  parts  of  (he  world 
from  that  and  other  domeatic  porta.  The  shipping  of  the  city  took  off 
eoaaiderable  qnaotiiies,  and  the  domeatic  consQinptioD,  favored  bj  several 
ordinances  designed  to  promote  ita  use  in  preference  to  distilled  liquors, 
was  large.  The  ezporta  of  Beer,  dder,  and  porter  from  Philadelphia 
was,  in  1791,  only  18,510  gallons,  and  849  dosen  bottles.  Bnt  moch 
went  abroad  under  the  general  name  of  liqaors,  and  other  portions 
through  the  ports  of  Maryland.  A  year  or  two  later,  Mr.  Coze,  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenne,  stated  that  the  breweries  of  Philadelphia  ex- 
eeeded,  in  the  quantity  of  their  manolkctored  liquors,  those  of  all  the 
seaports  in  the  United  Statea.*  The  importation  of  malt  had  then  (1798) 
ceased.  About  16,500  bushels  of  barley  were  imported  that  year. 
The  exportation  of  Beer,  Porter,  and  Cider  was  much  limited  by  the 
scarcity  of  black  glass  bottles,  the  manufacture  of  which  was  yet  inconsi- 
derable,  and  the  importation  expensive.  Lancaater  had,  in  1786,  three 
Breweries,  and  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Brownsville  were  provided 
soon  after. 

In  Plantagenet's  description  of  New  Albion,  which  corresponded  with 
portions  of  Delaware  and  Maryland,  a  letter  fh>m  Master  Evelin,  who 
BNwiBf  In  ^^^^  there,  says  the  people  had  (1648)  more  choice  drinks 
S^vurgi.  England  for  "  pompion  drink,  hopped,  is  good  beer ;  and 

ate  we  have  for  yon  and  Mault  for  you,  and  in  summer  fock 
cold  water,  with  an  eighth  of  good  Peach  Vinegar,  is  the  best  beaverage." 
0  The  peach  vinegar  and  brandy  here  mentioned,  waa  a  considerable  article 
of  domestic  prodnction  in  Pennsylvania,  Kew  Jersey,  and  the  more 
Bouthern  provinces,  both  for  home  use  and  for  exportation.  Maiylaad 
and  Tirginia  produced  good  crops  of  barley  at  a  later  period,  much  of 
which  was  sent  to  Philadelphia. t>  An  Act  of  the  Assembly,  in  1699,  em- 
powered commissioners  to  grant  licenses  for  the  retail  of  liquors,  for 
which  were  to  be  paid  within  the  port  of  Annapolis,  or  two  miles  of  it, 
or  al  any  County  Court  House,  1200  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  In  other 
parte  400  pounds,  and  no  more.  By  the  same  Act,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  St.  Maiys  were,  in  January  and  A  ngust 
of  each  year,  to  fix  the  rates  or  prices  of  liquors,  and  500  pounds  of 
Tobacco  was  the  fine  for  exceeding  those  rates.  The  price  of  small  Beer 

(1)  View  nf  tho  r.  Statei.  The  Foilcral  cnni "  ITomp  brewed  ia  hest."  etc.  The 
procesaiou,  in  1789,  niimbored  ten  master  cnn-us  of  ISIO  roturn<*d  forty-eight  brew- 
brewers,  besded  bj  Keubeo  Bainea,  and  era  in  tlie  State,  of  which  elcren  were  ia 
|bUow«d  b7  itTml7.lw»  Jrarao^ea.  Tli«  Pbiladolpbto  Cily,  and  MT«&t««D  ia  lb* 
moMoM  wm  **fnip»  Drink  fyg  Ameri-  cmuty. 
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WES  then  esteblishMl  at  10  poonde  of  tobMco^  and  of  strong  beer,  80 
poands  per  gallon. 

Breweriea  were  elected  in  Baltimore  soon  after  it  was  laid  out  Abont 
the  first  in  that  place  was  set  np  in  It 44,  bj  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Daniel 
Bametz,  from  York,  Pennsylfania,  who  boilt  a  brewerj  at  the  southwest 
comer  of  Baltimore  and  Hanover  streets.  They  were  among  the  first  of 
the  German  settlers  in  the  town,  which  beni^ted  bjthe  capital  and 
indnstry  of  that  thrifty  people.  Several  other  branches  of  the  arts  were 
carried  thither  by  them,  William  Smith  and  James  Sterret»  from  Lancas- 
ter, in  Pennsylvania^  removed  to  Baltimore  in  1761,  where  Sterret 
erected  another  Brewery,  on  the  comer  of  Gay  and  Water  streets.  It 
was  afterward  burned  and  re-bnilt,  and  homed  again  after  the  Bevoln- 
tion.  A  distillery  was  erected,  abont  the  same  time^  on  the  southeast 
comer  of  Water  and  Commerce  streets^  by  Samuel  ParviancCr  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Only  abont  fifteen  hundred  gallons  and  a  few  dozens  of  bot- 
tled beer  were  exported  in  ItOl. 
o  Tirgioia  had,  in  1649,  six  public  Brew-honses  $  but,  it  was  said, "  Most 
brew  their  own  beer  stroDg  and  good."  Hops  were  large  and  fair,  and 
thrived  well.  "  The  Maise  or  Yirginia  corne,"  says  a  tract  of  that  date, 
*'  maults  well  for  Beer,  and  ripe  in  five  moneths,  set  in  April  or  May.** 
Good  metheglin,  or  mead, — a  very  ancient  beverage,  and  formerly  in 
Great  Brftain  double  the  price  of  the  best  beef, — was  made  from  honey. 
By  one  planter,  at  this  time,  twenty  butts  of  cider,  and,  by  another,  forty 
or  fifty  of  perry,  were  made  in  a  year  from  the  produce  of  their  own 
orchards^  some  of  which  were  very  large. 

Another  account  of  the  Province,  of  the  same  period,  speaks  of  the 
maize  as  not  less  commendable  for  bread  than  for  malting,  and  of  an 
"extraordinary  and  pleasing  stron^^  drink"  made  from  the  West  India 
(sweet)  potato.  The  malting  of  Indian  corn  thus  appears  to  have  been 
common  then.  Hops  were  then  cultivated  with  soecoss,  and  eight  years 
after,  received  legislative  patronage.  It  was  an  early  and  pretty  general 
custom  in  some  places  for  families  to  brew  their  own  Beer.^This  practice 
in  Europe,  and  particularly  in  England,  was  almost  universal,  until  late  in 
the  last  century,  when  the  exorbitant  tax  on  barley,  malt,  and  hops,  and 
the  increased  use  of  tea  and  cofieo,  changed  the  habits  of  the  people  in 
that  respect.  In  those  parts  of  Yirginia  where  this  custom  prevailed, 
beer  was  the  common  drink.  In  others,  it  was  said,  in  1656,  nothing 
conid  be  obtained  but  water,  or  milk  and  water,  or  "beverige."  This 
was  laid  to  the  negligence  of  the  "  good  wives"  of  Virginia,  who  were 
admonished  that  they  would  be  judged  by  their  drink  what  kind  of  house- 
wives they  were.* 

(1)  H«aiaottd'*  Lmb  mmI  B*elieL 
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The  old  Engliih  custom  of  leA?ing  the  brewiog  to  the  women  of  the 
household  appears  also  to  have  been  brought  over  by  tbe  coloniMs.  The 
practice  ins,  however,  never  verj  general  in  America,  and  for  domestic  use, 
various  fermented  liquors,  from  froita  and  Bacebarine  rabatances,  sup- 
plied the  place  of  imall  Beer.  Peaeb  biandj»  of  an  excellent  quality, 
ma,  dnriug  Colonial  times,  a  boneehold  maonfiMStnre  of  ooosiderable 
TBlne^  and  more  or  lew  of  it  waa  regularly  exported.  It  wee,  after  elm* 
pie  fermentation,  distilled  into  strong  spirit  The  caltiration  of  tobacco 
and  a  feir  other  crops,  employed  the  planters  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
sontbem  Provinoes,  rather  than  barley  or  wheats  and  constituted  the  cnr- 
reocy  of  tbe  ProTince.  Three  hnodred  and  fifty  ponnds  of  that  article^ 
including  the  cask,  was,  hj  an  Act  passed  in  1662,  the  price  of  a  license, 
to  sell  liquors  bj  retail,  a  bond  being  given  not  to  sell  above  the  rates 
lized  by  the  Oommissioners  in  each  county  twice  a  year.  The  number 
of  ordinaries  or  tippling-booses  was,  six  years  after,  limited  to  "  one  or 
two  near  the  Court-house,  unless  in  public  places  and  great  Boads  for 
C-^  the  aceommodatioB  of  travellers."  0  The  manufacture  of  Beer  was  proba- 
bly never  very  great  in  Virginia. 

"  The  habit  of  the  Oaiolinians,"  says  Dr.  Ramsey,  in  1808, "  is  in  favour 
of  grog  (a  mixture  of  ardent  spirits  and  water)  when  water  is  not  deemed 
satisfiMtory.  *  *  Hence  breweries  are  rare^  whOe  distflleriea  are  com- 
mon.'' There  was^  however,  a  growing  fondness  for  Beer  at  (hat  time.  /3 
A  Breweiy  waa  erected  at  Camden,  in  that  Province^  by  Mr.  Kershaw, 
about  the  year  1T60,  which  proved  uselU. 

Fayetteville,  in  North  Carolina,  thirty  years  after,  had  more  trade  than 
any  town  in  the  Province,  and  had  one  or  two  large  distilleries  and  Brewe- 
ries,  long  sitnated  in  tbe  midst  of  a  Scoteh  settlement.  Wine  was  more  an 
ofegeet  of  domestic  production  In  these  Provinces ;  Beer,  cider,  etc.,  being 
Imported  from  the  northern  Colonies  to  the  Carolmas  and  Georgia. 
Prom  the  little  attention  paid  to  tbe  production  of  malt  liqnors,  strict 
temperance  was  not  one  of  the  disthignishing  features  of  tbe  inhabitants 
in  eariy  times.  A  large  Brewery  was  established  by  Oglethorpe,  in  Geor- 
gia, about  the  year  1740,  which  furnished  Beer  for  all  the  troops  in  great 
abundance.  His  efforts  to  keep  out  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  were  found 
impraetieable,  and,  it  said,  his  Scotch  settlers  and  officers  would  withdraw 
from  hie  presence  to  qualF  their  fiivorite  whisky,  at  the  smell  of  which  he 
would  denounce  woe  to  the  Uquor,  and  which,  If  it  came  to  his  sight,  he. 
always  destroyed. 

0  Several  drenmstanees  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  extended  manulhc^ 
ture  of  malt  liquors  in  the  American  Colonies.  Malting  was  not  gene- 
rally conducted  as  a  separate  business,  as  in  Europe.  The  household 
brewing  of  small  Beer  wsa  consequently  not  favored,  and  the  taste  for  such 
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liqnon  wis  not  formsd.  The  heat  of  tbe  samnierg,  and  the  great  8carcit7 
•ad  high  cost  of  strong  bottles  for  presming  good  effenreseiog  Beer,  was 
another  impediment- to  its  mannfactnTe,  particolarlj  for  exportation. 
Bnt  the  large  quantities  of  vinons  liquors  of  a  pleasant  qaality  made  in 
funflies  from  natite  fknits,  snch  as  eider,  perry,  apple  and  peach  brandjf 
currant. wine,  etc.,  of  methegliu  and  mead  from  honey,  of  molasses  and 
spmoe  beer,  of  distilled  spirits  from  molasses  and  grain,  in  addition  to 
the  large  importations  of  mm,  brandy,  and  wine,  ftom  the  West  Indies  and 
wine  eonntries,  rather  formed  the  popular  taste  to  these  bererages,  than 
to  the  more  wholesome  ones  of  Beer,  ale,  and  porter.  Pde  ale  and  por- 
ter were  first  made  in  this  country  abont  the  year  IIH*  ^ 
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Thi  attempts  made  doring  our  Colonial  history  to  introduce  the  col* 
inn  of  the  grape  for  the  mannfkctare  of  Wine,  were  fisr  more  numcroiis 
aud  ezpensiTe  than  they  were  saccessfal  or  encooragiog.  That  strong 
efforts  were  made  to  render  it  a  principal  industry  in  several  of  the  Colo- 
nies, is  not  snrprising.  Since  the  day  when  Noah  "  began  to  be  a  hns- 
bandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard,  and  drank  of  the  wiue,  and  was 
drnnken/'  it  is  doubtful  if  any  gift  of  the  Creator  has  been  more  esteemed 
than  the  grape,  or  any  device  of  man  more  abased,  than  the  beverages 
extracted  from  it.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  has  hesa  an  object  with 
every  civilized  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

The  first  explorers  of  this  Continent  found  vines  growing  wild  in  the 
woods,  and  climbing  upon  the  loftiest  trees.  Even  the  Qothlandic  nar- 
ratives of  ante-Columbian  adventures  had  bestowed  the  name  of  "Wine- 
land  the  Good"  upon  some  portion  of  the  North  American  Continent, 
or  its  islands,  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  visited.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  firnt  Colonists  were  familiar,  in  their  own  country,  both  with 
the  use  and  the  manufacture  of  Wine.  Even  in  England  the  calture  of 
the  grape  had  existed  from  the  earliest  times,  and  long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  Wines,  Though  few  vineyards  arc  now  to  be  found 
in  that  country,  they  once  covered  large  tracts  of  land,  and 'furnished 
nljuniiauce  of  Wine.  Although  the  importation  of  French  Wines,  after 
the  Xorman  conquest  had  caused  the  vine  to  be  neglected  in  England, 
tlie  u.se  of  Wine  in  the  beginning  of  the  Kcventeenth  ceniui  v,  was  proba-  ' 
bly  far  more  general  with  its  population,  relatively,  than  at  present. 

The  ho]>es  of  profit  from  the  manufacture  in  America  were  great,  as 
well  with  the  English  as  with  the  German,  Frendi,  and  other  emigrants 
from  Continental  Europe,  in  proportion  to  ilie  glowing  descriptions 
given  by  the  early  writers  of  the  abundance  and  luxuriance  of  the  native 
vines,  of  the  fertility  of  tl-.o  soil,  and  the  favorable  temper  of  the  climate. 
The  several  associations  and  private  adventurers  who  at  different  times 
made  settlements  upon  American  soil,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  there- 
(266) 
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fore,  either  attempted,  recommended,  or  encouraged  the  cultivation  of 
the  Tine.  In  some  instances  the  attempts  involved  a  considerable  amount  of 
unrequited  expense.  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  a  prospect  has  urisuu 
of  mftking  this  a  Wine-producing  country.  The  first  abortive  efforts  to 
OoltiTftte  the  Tine  with  profit  arose  from  no  failure  of  nature  to  fulfill  her 
early  pledges,  for  her  indications  are  seldom  delosiTe.  Late  experience 
has  ahowo  that  both  soil  and  climate  are  fitted  for  its  successful  propa- 
gation. The  plants,  moreover,  whose  coltiTation  is  now  becoming  a  pro- 
fitable badness  In  soTOral  States  of  the  Union,  are  those  indigenous 
Tarieties  that  first  trailed  their  rich  elasters  in  wild  Inxoriance  along  the 
Talleys  and  fertile  bottoms^  or  clasped  with  froitJbl  embrace  the  tree-trunks 
on  erery  sonny  bill-side  throughout  the  land.  These  are  nearly  the  onlj 
ones  that  have  been  found  on  trial  to  be  altogether  saitable  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  coontry,  and  their  assidnons  cuUiTation  would  proba- 
bly have  better  rewarded  the  attempts  of  the  early  vine-growers,  than  the 
foreign  kinds  which  they  endeaTored  to  acclimate. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  principal  error  with  the  first  CQltirators. 
To  this  may  be  added  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  many,  which 
was  imperfectly  sopplied  in  the  hireling  assistance  of  foreign  Tine-dress- 
•18 ;  ignorance  of  the  pecnliarities  of  American  soil  and  climate,  as  well 
as  of  the  habits  of  the  natiTe  grape ;  and,  more  than  all,  the  premature 
nature  of  the  attempt  HoweTer  aHaring  in  the  prospect  to  the  Colonists 
two  hundred  years  ago,  Wine-making  is  only  adapted  to  an  advanced  state 
of  society,  with  accnmnli^d  capital. 

As  early  as  16 1 0,  soon  after  colonisation  bad  got  an  effectiTe  foot-hold  in 
Yirginia,  mention  is  made  of  the  Freoch,  sent  over  for  that  purpose,  making 
preparation  to  plant  Tines,  which  were  as  common  as  brambles 
ywdfurip-ia  the  woods.  A  sample  of  Wine  from  natiTe  grapes  was  sent 
'^'^  home  in  161S1.  A  Tineyard,  as  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter, 
was  planted  in  that  Colony  by  the  London  Company  before  the  year  1620. 

In  the  following  year  the  Company  also  sent  thither  a  number  of  French 
Tine-dresserSy  with  a  supply  of  plants  or  cuttings  from  Enropean  Tines. 
Their  faTorable  report  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  the  country,  it 
is  said,  was  highly  adTantageons  to  the  cause  of  emigration.  They  repre- 
sented that  it  *'far  excelled  their  own  country  of  Langnedoc,  the  Tines 
growing  in  great  abundance  and  Tariety  all  oTcr  the  land ;  that  some  of 
the  grapes  were  of  that  nnosual  bigness  that  they  did  not  beiloTe  them  to 
be  grapes,  nntil,  by  opening  them,  they  had  seen  their  kernels;  that  they 
had  planted  the  cnttings  of  their  Tines  at  Hiehaelmas,  and  had  grupes 
fkom  those  Tery  cuttings  the  spring  following ;  adding,  in  the  conclusion, 
that  they  had  not  beard  of  the  like  in  any  other  country."*  The  state" 

(1)  B«v«rto7'g  Hiitory  «f  Virginia. 
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meat  of  the  Frenohmen  m  to  the  early  maturity  of  the  Tine%  is  Tradicated 
bj  the  higtorian  whom  we  have  quoted,  who  avers  that  he  had  seen  the 
experiment  made  both  with  fonign  and  native  Tinea.  Their  want  of  ane* 
cesB^for  they  are  said  to  hare  rained  the  project— renders  qneationable 
the  fidelity  either  of  their  report  or  of  their  aerfiees.  They  had,  however, 
sncceeded  in  making,  preTiona  to  the  massacre  in  1633,  a  small  qoantity 
of  Wine,  of  which  a  sample  was  sent  to  England  that  year.  The  atten- 
tion  of  the  Yirginia  settlers  to  that  iodnstry  was  enjoined  by  the  terms 
of  their  grants  of  land,  by  which  means  it  was  Tainly  hoped  to  divert  them 
from  the  all-absorbiug  cultivation  of  tobaceo. 

Wine  of  good  qnality  was  made  in  Tliginia  in  1649,  or  earlier,  by 
Captain  Brocas,  a  member  of  the  Council,  who  had  traveled  much,  and 
pronounced  the  country  as  well  adapted  to  Wine-making  "as  any  in 
Chrissendome."  But  capital  and  skilled  labor  were  wanting.  A  Tract, 
already  quoted,  was  published  in  London,  In  1650,*  in  which  the  author, 
E.  Williams,  elaborately  argues  in  favor  of  "the  dressing  of  vines  for  the 
rich  trade  of  making  Wines  in  Yirginia."  He  states  that  Wine  had 
already  been  made  there  from  the  wild  grapes,  and  with  his  customary 
enthusiasm,  declares  that  If  the  Candlan,  Calabrian,  or  other  European 
grapes  of  the  same  latitude  were  cultivated  in  Yirginia^  It  would  enrich  the 
proTince,  excite  the  envy  of  France  and  Spain,  and  afford  the  finest  Winesfor 
the  markets  of  northern  Europe,  China,  and  the  West  India  islands.  He 
advises  that  every  planter  be  required  at  once  to  plant  a  nursery,  and,  as 
soon  as  possible^  a  vineyard ;  that  European  rine-dressers  be  employe  J, 
and  encouraged  by  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  vintage*,  and  tha^ 
for  their  secnrity,  written  contracts  should  be  made  whereby  the  planter 
might  be  prevented  from  violating  his  engagement,  and  compelling  the 
vignerons  to  labor  In  the  capacity  of  slaves,  which  had  been  a  cause  of 
previous  fidlures  in  Wine-making ;  that  well-digested  Instractions  in  all 
parts  of  the  business  should  be  prepared  and  printed  for  circulation  among 
the  planters^  to  give  "competent  knowledge  in  the  mystery.''  Had  all 
this  been  done,  as  intended,  the  "country  had  not  hung  down  its  desolate 
bead  as  of  late,  nor  bad  the  poor  planter  (who  usually  spends  all  the  pro- 
fits of  his  hbor  in  forraigne  wines)  been  Impoverished  by  the  want  of  it" 
In  the  following  year  premiums  were  olfered  in  the  Colony  to  enoonraga 
xenewed  attempts  in  the  vine  culture. 

The  more  rugged  but  virgin  soil  of  New  England  was  found  teeming  * 
with  a  like  abundance  of  native  grapes ;  and  Governor  Wintbrop  was 
viM^tia  thence  induced,  almost  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  begin  the  cul* 
s.  bfiud.  tiYntion.  "  Excellent  vines  are  here  up  and  down  in  the  woods," 
it  was  said,  in  1680 ;  **  Our  Governor  hath  already  planted  a  vineyard, 

^1}  Force's  Cullectioa,  vol.  iii.  Nu.  11. 
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with  great  liopc  of  increase.'"  Master  Graves,  "  Eogynere,"  declared  the 
grapes  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen,  some  of  them  "  foure  inches 
about."  Mr.  Winthrop  seems  so  far  to  have  succeeded  as  to  look  fur  aa 
annual  yield,  however  small,  from  his  vineyard.  The  reutal  of  Governors 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  granted  to  him  in  1632,  on  condition  that  he 
i)huuld  plant  thereon  a  Tioejard  or  an  orchard,  was,  in  1631,  a  hogshead 
of  Wine  jearij. 

It  is  uot  probable  that  attempts  to  mannfacture  Wine  in  New  England 
were  long  persevered  in.  Within  a  very  few  years  its  iucreasing  foreign 
comnierct  aiVurded  a  cheaper  and  readier  means  of  supply.  Its  exports  of 
fijih,  lumber,  pipe-staves,  bread-Btnffs,  and  other  produce,  to  the  West 
Indies,  to  Portugal  and  Spain  and  the  Wine  Islands,  had,  by  the  year 
1645,  becuiae  so  considerable  as  to  furnish  the  princij)al  supplies  to  some 
of  them,  and  to  enable  ihe  traders  to  be  amply  supplied  with  the  peculiar 
products  of  those  countries  as  profitable  return  cargoes.  The  importation 
of  Wine,  in  particular,  had  recently  become  excessive,  and  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  that  year,  deemed  it  proper  to  impose  a  duty 
of  ten  shillings  upon  every  butt  of  Spanish  Wine  landed  there.  The 
revenue  was  for  the  support  of  government,  fortifications,  and  the  harbor 
defenses.  In  the  following  spring  several  ahips  arrived,  bringing  eight 
hundred  butts  of  Wine.  Having  lost  much  by  leakage,  and  meeting? 
with  a  bad  market,  tht y  refused  either  to  ])ay  the  impost,  or  to  give  au 
account  of  a  portion  which  had  been  already  landed  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  latter  was  forfeited.  As  the  importation  had  been  made  in 
ignorance  of  the  tarifi",  the  Court,  on  petition,  remitted  the  forfeiture  and 
one-half  the  duty.  But  the  merchants  still  refused  to  submit  to  the  im- 
post, and  their  best  Wines  were  seized  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law. 
This  act  they  conceived  to  be  a  gross  wrong,  as  the  balance  of  the  invoice 
became  unsaleable  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  better  qualities,  and  they 
threatened  to  obtain  redress  ia  some  other  way,  but  with  what  success 
we  are  not  informed. 

"  Bat  too  much  indulgence  in  thai  way/'  says  the  historian,  "  opened  a 
door  to  encouragement  to  Wine  merebants,  who  hare  since  filled  the  cohb- 
tiy  with  that  commodity,  to  the  OTerflowing  of  Inzniy  and  other  erils ; 
whereas,  had  there  been  a  greater  Impost  laid  thereon.  It  might  ha?e 
tnmed  the  stream  of  traffic  Into  another  channel,  that  might  hare  been 
much  more  beneficial  to  the  place.*** 

(1)  HlggliiMii.  ram  tf  tihe  PMrftai  Ood«,  wU«h  aaerMd  tbak 

(2)  Hubbard'a  New  England. — The  evlla  "drunkenness,  as  transformiDg  Ood's  image 
Lere  hinted  at  very  early  di.«tarbcd  tbe  good  into  a  beast,  is  to  be  punished  with  the  pun- 
order  and  enfe«bled  the  indnstry  of  all  tbe  isbment  of  bea«ts ;  a  whip  fur  the  bur^c,  aad 
«o1ob1m.  It  wu  not  rcpniMd     tb«  Iww  a  rod  fbr  lh«  fNfo^t  hMha."  It  wm  greaU j 
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Vines  were  sent  in  1642,  to  New  Netherlands,  by  Tan  Kcnssclacr,  for 
the  use  of  his  Colony  on  tho  Hudson,  where  he  wished  to  iotrodace  tho 
cultivation  of  that  plant  and  of  niadd'  r  The  vines,  as  his  commissarjf 
wrote  him,  were  all  killed  by  the  froAt>  "  like  otben  broagbt  to  the  coan- 
tiy." 

The  propagation  of  the  grape-vine  was  also  enjoined  upon  Colonel 
John  Priiitz,  who  arrived  the  same  year,  with  a  commission  from  Queen 
Christina,  as  Governor  of  the  Swedish  Colony  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Delaware,  for  the  support  of  which  she  made  large  appropriation^^  out  of 
her  revenue  from  tobacco.  Campnnius  mentions  a  number  of  places  in 
that  Colony  where  native  grapes,  white,  red,  brown,  blue,  an^  black^^rew 
in  gn  at  ])rofu.siun,  and  that  the  iahabitauts  only  oeMed^to  be  iiifumed 
bow  to  press  them.' 

A  letter  in  Plantagenct's  Descri])tion  of  New  Albion  (in  Delaware), 
from  Robert  Evclin,  wlio  had  resided  several  years  in  the  country,  de- 
scribes (1648)  a  valley,  called  Uvedale,  where  the  vines  ran  upon  the 
mulberry  and  sassafras  trees,  and  bore  four  sorts  of  grapes,  which  be 
quaintly  describes  a^  follows: — "The  first  is  the  Thoulonsc  Muscat, 
sweet-scented  ;  the  second,  the  great  Foxe  and  tiiick  grape,  after  5 
moiieths  reaped,  being  boyled  and  salted,  and  well  fined,  it  is  a  strong 


eommendal  ponaite,  Th«  Ittdiaii  and  Afri- 
can fradp,  on  tho  one  hand,  rcqntred,  sa 
tbey  wcro  cooductod,  largo  qunntitica  of 
Kum.  The  c«mmeroe  witU  the  West  IndU 
Itluili  aad  111*  Win*  «oaotri«i^  on  tb«  oibsr, 
gave  thwn  Iheilities  for  oblaining  rum,  blU. 
dy  nri'I  Wine,  find  mola.ssc*,  wb-  li  thr^y  con- 
verted into  rum.  Many  efforts  wcro  made 
to  eironiDMrilM  the  qm  of  these  articles  bj 
•onflntiig  tlMlr  tal«  to  UetiiMd  dMl«n,  n- 
•tHctedhj  certain llmitatioiM.  blASfiyJolui 
Obnrle«,  of  Norwich,  Connecti<*n»,  wig  for- 
blddoQ  to  draw  Wine,  "becaot^o  thcro  bath 
bMB  nndi  dltotdtr  bj  It"  The  present 
arte  or  adallwaliMi  iMni  to  bav«  been  qvlto 
early  known.  Johnson,  in  1040,  numben 
amonf?  the  trades  of  New  Enfrtun-l  "  Hivi»r^ 
shop-keepers,  and  some  who  bavo  a  ujrkUry 
bqrond  otban,  m  bav*  th«  vlDtnM*." 

(1)  OmpMilm  to  b«IJ«vtd  tobav*  bad  so 
person nt  knowledge  of  the  oonntrj,  and  is 
prone  to  relate  extraordinary  thinp*.  IIo 
says,  the  Swedes  foand,  at  Chriatinn,  a 
fimpo  via*  two  dli  ia  tbtokiiM%  wbtob 


tbl«iktt«it  bftd  not  boMi  feand  In  a  gnp^  Tift* 
any  where  else.    Among  the  gigantio  Taga* 

table  prtuvtlii  of  California,  liowcvcr,  a  vino 
ia  said  to  oxint  near  Santa  Bnrbnrn,  iii  Loa 
Angelos,  the  main  stock  of  which  is  t«n  feet 
In  dlaaator.  Befan  tbonaand  eloatan  aff 
grapaa  wata  aoanted  np«n,it  That  Stata 
promises  ?nnn  to  hv  tho  moat  prodiu  tiv  o  in 
Wioesof  any  other  in  the  Union,  and  iOi<>{unl 
her  gold  mines  in  the  valne  of  the  product 
afbarvbtajardf.  Tbaiaaraaaaarvinea,far  Aa 
laal  faw  jaars,  has  baan  ofar  fifty  par  aant 
annually,  and  at  its  present  rat<>,  will,  in 
twenty  years,  produce  Wines  of  the  value  of 
fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  largest 
Tinayarda  are  in  tba  aanntyabara  mantlao- 
adfWbare  eome  alreadj  aontain  over  forty 

nrro«.  T;  ns  Anj;elos  proJin-ed,  in  1867, 
350,000  gullons  of  Wine.  The  number  of 
grape  vines  in  the  State,  in  1856,  was 
1,M0,1S4;  tn  19S»,  S,»54.M8,  of  wblah 
1,0M,M0  were  in  Los  Angelos  alona.  Tba 
ncrcre^nte,  this  year  Will  azoaod,  H  ia  aap- 
posed,  six  millions. 
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red  Xeres ;  tbe  third,  »  light  claret ;  the  foartb,  ft  white  grape,  creeps 
oa  the  laud,  maketh  a  pore,  goldnsolor  white  Wine.  Tenis  Pale,  the 
FrenehmaD,  of  tbeie  four  made  eight  eorta  of  excellent  Wine ;  and  of 
the  MoBcat,  acnte-bojled,  that  the  second  dranght  will  fox  a  reasonable 
pate  foor  moneths  old,  and  here  may  be  gathered  and  made  two  handred 
tnn  in  the  riotage  moneth,  and  replanted  will  mend."  He  speaks  of  two 
other  valleys  above  Uvedale,  likewise  abonndiug  iu  the  same  grapes.  A 
duty  of  Bd.  per  gallon  was,  in  1715,  laid  on  Wine  and  rnm  imported  Into 
Maryland,  except  from  England,  and  sncli  at  was  imported  in  vessels 
built  and  owned  in  the  colony. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Wine-grape  was  a  prominent  object  in  the  set- 
tlement of  Carolina,  about  tlu  year  1670,  under  the  grant  from  Charles 
the  Second  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  others.  The  proprie- 
tach«oiuR>>  taries,  four  years  after,  sent  over  vines  and  other  plants,  with 
persons  qoalified  to  manage  them.  But  there  are  few  records 
preserved  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  province. 

In  1679,  a  second  unsuccessfhl,  because — like  all  othm  at  that  period 
—a  premature  attempt  was  made  by  the  King  to  introduce  into  that  pro- 
Tinoe  the  manufacture  of  wine,  oil,  silk,  and  other  southern  produc- 
tions. Two  vessels  were  fitted  out,  in  which  were  sent  a  number  of 
French  Protestant  Refugees.  The  present  city  of  Charleston  was  founded 
the  following  year. 

The  commencement  of  the  attempt  to  make  Wine  seems  to  have  been 
encouraging.  '*  Some  of  the  Wlne,^'  says  a  writer  In  1682,  in  reference 
to  it,  "  has  been  transported  for  England,  which,  by  the  best  palates,  was 
well  approved  of,  and  more  is  daily  expected.  It  is  not  doubted,  if  the 
planters  as  industriously  prosecute  the  propagation  of  vineyards  as  they 
have  begun,  but  Carolina  will,  in  a  little  time,  prove  a  magazine  and 
staple  for  Wine  to  the  whole  West  Indies."  The  vines  sent  by  the  pro- 
prietors, he  states,  embraced  the  Rhenish,  Claret,  Muscadel,  Canary,  and 
other  kinds.  Additional  emigrations  of  Datch,  French,  and  other  Euro* 
peao  people,  some  of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  grape  culture,  engrafted 
their  industry  upon  the  Colony.  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  settled  in 
the  Province  in  1689,  made  an  essay  in  vine-growing,  and  succeeded  in 
making  some  small  quantities  of  Wine.  About  the  year  1690,  King 
William  sent  large  nombers  of  the  persecuted  French  refugees  into  Vir- 
ginia. Others  of  the  same  class,  possessing  both  property  and  industry, 
purchased  land  of  the  proprietors  of  Carolina^  and  settled,  some  on  the 
Santee  river,  and  others,  who  were  mechanics,  in  Charleston.  Renewed 
efforts  were  made  by  them  to  manufacture  Wine,  in  which  they  were  par> 
tially  snccessfbl.  In  1696,  they  were  naturalised  by  an  Act  of  the  Caro- 
lina Legislature^  as  were  those  of  Virginia  by  a  law  passed  in  1680,  In 
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intelligence,  indastry,  and  good  cundoct,  tin  so  ox  ilea  were  among  the  most 
valnable  accessions  made  to  the  population  of  the  Province.  But  Carolina 
now  bears,  in  her  family  names,  ampler  traces  of  the  Hugnenot  race  and 
linenpe,  than  siie  dues  in  the  richness  or  the  antiqaitf  of  her  Tintage. 
Her  fertile  savannahs  were  destined,  ere  long,  to  furnish  a  more  valuable 
staple  than  even  Wine  and  oil  for  the  food  of  mankind,  and  her  npiands, 
in  process  of  time,  to  whiten  with  a  richer  product  than  silk  for  its  cloth- 
ing". Had  saccesa  attended  the  early  efforts  to  cover  the  country  with 
vineyards,  to  the  extent  which  the  present  shows  to  be  practicable,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  it  might  have  affected  the  econ  omical  condition, 
not  only  of  Carolina  and  the  Sonth,  bnt  of  the  worUi,  by  retarding  the 
introduction  of  rice  and  cotton,  which  were  then  considered  of  little  valae 
in  comparison. 

Wherever  the  Hugaenots  settled  in  America  they  bore  along  with  them 
their  country's  vine,  and  sought  to  clothe  the  fertile  bottoms  and  suany 
slopes  of  their  wilderness-home  with  the  purple  of  their  ancestral  vales. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  thousand  acres,  in  the  township  of  Oxford 
in  Massachusetts,  was,  in  the  year  1684,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  thirty 
families  of  that  people,  who  had  escaped  from  the  persecutions  of  Lonis 
XIV.  Here  they  set  up  mills,  planted  vineyards  and  orchards,  of  which 
traces  still  remain,  and  were  invested  with  the  elective  franchise  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  But  the  settlement  was  broken  up  in  lOOf),  by 
the  Indians,  and  some  of  them  settled  iu  Boston.  The  names  of  BouUi- 
not  and  Fanueil  appear  among  the  number,  and  rank  with  those  of  Lau- 
rens, in  South  Carolina,  and  Jay,  in  Xew  York,  as  public  benefactors; 
while  not  a  few  among  the  less  distinguished  are  still  recoginzed  through- 
out the  country.  The  tribute  of  Airs.  Sigourney,  a  name  of  the  same 
respectable  origin,  to  the  memory  of  the  Huguenots  of  Oxford,  on  visit- 
ing a  vine  of  their  planting,  was  merited  by  the  virtues  of  a  people  to  wkum 

*'  Full  many  a  son 
Among  the  noblest  of  our  land  looks  back 
Through  time's  long  vista,  and  exalting  claims 
Thaae  as  tliuir  sires." 

Bj  Willitm  PeiiD,  tho  hope  of  iaceottfally  introdociDg  the  m&aiifiu>> 
tare  of  Wine,  appearB  to  hare  been  wannly  cherished.  The  following 
y^,.^  extracts  from  his  description  of  the  ProYiiiee,  addiessed  to  the 
SIIISSSm^''  ^  Society  of  Tcadets,''  in  London,  dated  I6th  of  8th  no., 
1689,  And  from  his  other  coireepondeoce^  will  show  his  ideas  on 
the  subject 

"The  great  red  grape  (now  ripe)  called  by  ignorance  the  fox  grape,  because 
of  the  relisli  it  hath  with  nmkilfal  palates,  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  grape, 
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and,  by  art,  flonTitlcss  mnr  Tie  cnltivatod  to  an  oxcpllent  Wine,  if  not  so  sweet, 
yet  litfl.'  iiif.'rior  to  the  Froutiiiac,  as  it  is  not  nnicli  unlike  in  tasto,  ruddiness 
Bet  anide,  whicli  in  such  things,  as  well  as  maukiud,  diiicrs  the  case  much. 
There  Is  a  white  kind  of  Haaoadel,  and  a  little  blaek  grape,  like  the  olnater> 
grape  of  England,  not  yet  so  ripe  m  the  other,  bat  they  tell  me,  when  ripe, 
tweeter,  and  that  they  only  want  iktlfnl  vignwiM  to  make  good  nse  of  them. 
J  ir.t>  Ti  1  to  venture  on  It  with  my  Frenchman,  this  season,  who  shows  some 

knowk'dgp  in  these  t!uTicr9  It  is  disputable  with  mo,  whether  it  be 

best  to  fall  to  liniuu'  tin-  fruits  of  this  country,  especially  the  grapp,  by  the 
care  and  skill  of  art,  or  send  fur  foreign  stems  and  sets  already  good  and  ap- 
proTed»  It  Beems  most  reasonable  to  believe  that  not  only  a  thing  groweth 
best  where  it  naturally  grows,  but  will  hardly  be  equalled  by  another  species  of 
the  same  kind  that  doth  not  naturally  grow  there.  But,  to  solre  the  donbt, 
i  intend,  if  Godgire  me  life,  to  try  both,  and  hope  the  consequences  will  be 
as  good  Wine  as  any  of  the  Buropean  countries  of  the  same  latitude  do 
yiell."    ♦    ♦    ♦  ♦ 

Wliatever  tends  to  the  promotion  of  the  Wine,  and  to  the  manufacture  of 
liupu  ill  these  parts,  I  cannot  but  wish  you  to  promote  ;  and  the  French  people 
are  most  likely,  In  both  respects,  to  ensure  that  design.  To  that  end  I  would 
advise  you  to  send  for  some  thousands  of  plants  out  of  Franoe,  with  some  able 
vignerons,  and  people  of  the  other  vooation." 

The  French,  of  whom  be  spenks,  were  probably  from  Carolina,  where 
they  had  long  boon  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Ant^lican  populntion.  It 
was  not  antll  161)0,  that  their  Bingular  forbearance  and  worth  to  that 
Colony,  procured,  from  the  Assembly,  in  answer  to  their  petition,  the 
tardy  justice  of  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  the  freemen  of  the  province. 

The  soundnesji  of  Peun's  reasoning  upon  the  habitudes  of  plants,  and 
the  (loiibtful  expedionoy  of  atteini)ting  to  supplant  the  indigenous  vine  by 
the  accliuiatioii  of  foreign  sjiecies,  has  been  almost  uniformly  attested  by 
the  subsequent  exj»orionco  of  vine-growers  in  different  parts  of  the  conn- 
try.  French,  Gcnnan,  and  otiier  cxpcrieuced  and  skillful  cultivators  of 
the  vine,  have  roitoatcdly  failed  to  introduce,  on  any  extensive  scale,  the 
(•nitnre  of  ihe  Kuropean  j'lant  ;  and  the  conclnsion  to  which  science  and 
observation  seem  etjually  to  have  led  is,  that  Americau  vines  only  can  be 
profitably  culiivatetl  on  American  soils. 

To  the  Mariiuisof  il.uilax  he  writes,  9th,  12th  rao.,  1G83,— "The  Oer- 
maus  are  fallen  upon  flux  and  hemp;  the  French,  on  vineyards.  Here 
grow  wilde  an  incrcdiljlo  number  of  vines,  that  tlio'  savage,  and  so  not  so 
excellent,  besides  thnt  much  wood  and  shade  sower  them,  they  yield  ft 
pleasant  ^rrape,  and  I  have  dviuk  a  good  clarett,  though  small  and  greeiK 
ish,  of  Capt.  Rai)pe's  vintage  of  the  savage  grape." 

His  intentions  were  afterward  carried  into  execution  upon  hifl  Spring- 
etsbiiry  estate,  in  Tenn  Townshij),  in  the  northwestern  partof  the  preaent 
City  of  rhiludelphia,  toward  the  Schuylkill,  where  a  vineyard  was  planted 
18 
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by  his  direction,  upon  an  eminence  aflerwafd  known  as  "Yineyanl  Hill." 
To  conduct  ilic  business,  he  sent  to  France  for  a  person  qnalilicd,  uini 
siistaineil  him  at  considerable  expense.  TTc  snhseqneuily  wrote,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  as  follows: — "I  writ  timt  regard  should  be  had  to  Andrew 
Doze  about  the  vineyard.  I  know  it  is  a  charge,  but  if  Wine  can  be 
made,  it  will  be  worth  the  Trovince  thousands  by  the  year,  for  many 
Frenchmen  are  disheartened  by  the  Carolinians.  In  sevpn  years  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  vineyards,  if  the  experiment  takes  ;  and  1  under- 
stand, by  Patrick  Lloyd  and  Dr.  More,  that  he  ])rodnced  ripe  gtajics  the 
SH"*  of  the  S"*  month,  '8(^,  when  the  roots  were  but  fifteen  or  sixteen 
nionth.s  ]»lauted.    'Tis  an  high  character  of  the  country,  and  Andrew 

ft 

Doze,  I  am  told,  say'd  he  deserved  the  jilace,  paying  lue  only  an  aiknow-f 
ledgement  in  Wine."  lie  afterward  writes,  "All  the  vines  sent  iu  this 
Tessel  are  intended  for  Andrew,  on  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  vineyard.  I 
could  have  been  glad  of  a  taste  last  year,  as  I  hear  he  made  s  juie."  It 
is  not  known  how  long  he  persevered  in  the  enterprise;  but  il  is  believed 
not  to  have  been  rewarded  by  any  success,  and  to  have  been  abandoned 
as  early  as  his  second  visit,  in  1695.  The  vintage  probably  never  war- 
ranted the  advice  of  Fastorius,  who,  in  view  of  the  attempt,  wrote  his 
friends  that  they  had  better  send  along  a  supply  of  Wiae-barrcls  and  vats 
of  various  sizes.  _^ 

Ii»  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  from  the  country,  it  is  not  very  sur- 
prising that  an  undertaking  beset  witli  dinicullie:*  i>houid  have  tailed  not- 
withstanding the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  [)rojector  to  sustain  it. 

An  English  writer,  sometime  resident  in  the  Province  after  this  time, 
si>eaks  of  several  excellent  uulivc  grapes,  from  which  good  Wine  iiad  been 
frequently  produced  by  skillful  vigucrons,  and  of  the  encouraging  prospects 
of  ample  supplies  of  \Vinc,  for  their  own  use  and  for  exportation.  The 
Wines,  as  being  more  pure,  were  more  wholesome,  and  the  trade  of  sophis- 
ticating liquors,  as  practiced  in  England  and  Uolland,  he  vainly  believed, 
would,  from  the  native  honesty  of  the  people,  long  remain,  as  it  then  was, 
unknown  in  the  Province.  The  excellent  cider  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  which  then  sold  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  shillings  per  barrel,  is  also 
mentioned.   Peach  brandj  and  perry  were  made  in  both  ProTincea. 

The  amount  of  Wine  and  apiritnons  liquors  eonsomed  !d  the  Province, 
within  twenty-fire  years  after  Penn's  arriTal,  may  be  inferred  firom  the 
importation  of  those  articles.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  It II 
upwards  of  68,000  gallons  of  Wine, — of  which  59,000  gallons  were  direct 
firom  the  Wine  eonntries,  and  883,000  gallons  of  rnm  were  imported  into 
Philadelphia.  The  mm  was  chiefly  from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  mainly 
for  the  support  of  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Indians^  and  shows  the 
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extent  to  which  the  ProTiace  was  lUready  engaged  ia  both  species  of 
traffic. 

On  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  the  last  colonized  of  the  ori^-inal  thirteeu 
States,  in  1132,  similar  attempts  were  made  to  produce,  at  the  outset, 
"Wine,  silk,  and  oil.  Foreign  vine-dressers  were  sent  thither  by  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Proviiice,  who  attempted  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  other 
Bonthern  prodncts.  The  iajudicious  restrictions  imposed  by  its  humane 
founder  upon  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  Colony,  lont^  opcratt-d  unfa- 
vorably to  the  progress  of  improvement,  notwithstaiulin*^  the  liberal  ap- 
propriations of  the  British  Parliament  in  aid  of  their  enterprise.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  experiment,  ne#r  Savannali,  called  the  Trustees' 
Garden,  was  also  unwisely  chosen.  The  soil  proved  too  dry  and  sterile, 
and  notwithstanding  the  care  of  an  experienced  cultivator,  Thomas  West, 
both  vines  and  mulberry  trees  proved  a  failure.  The  project  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  settlers  sought  homes  under  fewer  restraints  in  ueighboriog 
Provinces. 

Abraham  De  Leon,  a  Jew,  who  had  acquired  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness in  Portugal,  cultivated  grape.s  in  his  garden,  iu  Savannah,  where  he 
was  a  freeholder.  The  (.)[)orto  and  Malaga  grapes  were  raised  with  great 
success  by  him.  He  solicited  a  loan  from  the  trnstees  in  England  of 
two  hundred  jiounds  sterling,  without  interest,  for  three  years,  pledging 
liimsclf  to  employ  it  and  an  additional  sum  of  his  own  in  bringing  IVum  Por- 
tugal vines  and  vignerons,  and  to  return  the  money  witliin  the  time  men- 
tioned, and  to  have  growing  in  the  Colony  forty  thousand  vines,  which 
he  would  supply  to  the  freeholders  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  proposal  was 
accepted,  but  the  remittances  were  never  made,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

In  1764,  two  ship-]oads  of  Palatines  were  sent  to  America  by  (icorge 
III.,  and  were  landed  at  Ciiarleston.  The  Asseiidjly  of  the  Province 
Toted  five  hundred  pounds  to  be  distributed  among  them,  uini  assiufiied 
th'  111  mds  adapted  to  the  culture  of  i  iik  aiid  V\  me,  with  which  they  were 
aLMpiaiiited,  and,  it  was  hoped,  would  attempt. 

The  efforts  to  introduce  successfully  the  Wine-manufacture  in  the  Colo- 
nies wa.s,  at  this  period,  when  her  dependencies  had  become  of  immense 
value  to  (ireat  I'ritain,  regarded  with  much  interest.  It  was  a  favorite 
policy  of  the  nation  to  become,  by  means  of  the  Colonies,  as  independent 
as  pos.sible  of  all  foreign  countries  in  regard  to  articles  she  was  compelled 
to  import.  The  vast  sums  yearly  paid  to  France  for  Wines  and  liquors, 
were  paid  reluctantly.  All  the  valuable  staples  of  the  American  Pro- 
Tinces  were,  moreover,  secured  to  her  markets  by  the  provisions  of  her 
Commercial  Code.  The  Navigation  Act  gave  Bngland  the  exclutire 
right  of  supplying  Wines,  among  other  artiolea^  to  the  Colonies  Bat  the 
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right  of  oxporLiiig  non-rnuiuerntcd  arlicits  to  ports  sontli  of  Cape  Finis- 
terro,  enabled  them  to  oblaiu  Wines  from  tlie  place  of  frrowth,  in  contra- 
Teutioii  of  the  trade  Acts.  The  heavy  duty  on  Wines  imported  direct 
from  England,  only  a  part  of  wUicli  was  drawn  back,  stiii  further  diuiiu- 
ished  the  trade  in  Wines  between  Endand  aud  her  Colonies.  On  the 
termination,  in  1703,  of  the  old  Freneli  War,  dnring"  wliich  the  officers 
found  an  almost  universal  Ustc  for  Madeira  Wine  in  the  l^'ovinces,  all  the 
duties  were  allowed  to  be  drawn  back,  except  £'S.  \0s.  per  tun, — on  all 
but  French  Wines,  which  it  was  not  advisal)Ie  to  encourage, — on  expor- 
tation to  the  Colonies.  Madeira,  Fayal,  aud  Lisbon,  Teneriffe  and  Sherry, 
were  the  kinds  principally  in  nse,  therefore,  before  the  Ilevohuiou. 

In  1766,  the  Society  instituted  at  London  for  the  encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  a  list  of  premiums  for  the 
advantage  of  the  North  American  Culouics,  upon  such  articles  as  ii  wa3 
hoped  might  be  produced  there.  Among  these,  were  premiums  of  X'dQO 
sterling  to  the  person  who  should  be  in  possession  of  a  vineyard  or  plan- 
tation in  any  of  the  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  North  America,  south- 
ward of  the  Delaware,  consisting  of  the  greatest  number  of  vines  (not  less 
than  fifty)  actually  producing  the  true  Malaga  grape  for  raisins ;  aud  £50 
for  a  vineyard  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  of  the  same  kind  of  plants. 
The  Society,  at  the  same  time,  offered  a  premium  of  £300  for  the  greatest 
number  (not  less  than  five  hundred)  of  the  plaots  of  the  Tines  which  pro- 
duced those  sorts  of  Wioes  then  eonsamed  in  Qrent  Britain;  and  £50  for 
the  next  greatest  nnmber,  not  less  than  one  bandied  plants.  These  last 
were  offered  to  any  of  the  Colonies  north  of  the  Delaware  considered  as 
one  district,  or  soath  of  the  Delaware  considered  as  one  district^  and  to 
the  Bermnda  islands. 

Whether  these  bounties  had  the  effect  which  often  followed  the  Socie- 
ty's annooncements  of  rewards  in  other  branches,  we  are  not  aware.  We 
haiB  seen  no  account  of  any  awards  made  in  that  branch.  The  attention 
of  many  Intelligent  persons  was,  however,  called  to  the  subject,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  Hon.  Edward 
Antill,  a  member,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's  Conncil  for  the  Province  of 
New  Jersey,  prepared  an  essay  on  the  cnUivation  of  the  vine  and  the 
making  and  preserving  of  Wines,  suited  to  the  different  climates  of  North 
America.  It  embraced  ftill,  practical  details  on  the  subject  of  the  Tinejard, 
and  the  manufacture  of  Wines,  and,  after  his  death,  it  was  communicated 
by  Mr.  0.  Thompson  to  the  Society,  and  published  in  the  first  volume  of 
its  Transactions^  in  1771.  The  same  volume  contains  a  memoir  on  the 
distillation  of  Persimmons^  by  Isaac  Bertram,  and  a  letter  from  Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania,  on  the  manufacture  of  currant  Wines,  which  had  been 
for  some  years  carried  on  at  that  place,  quite  successfnlty,  by  the  Moi*- 
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vifins.  Its  cost  was  about  6<i.  tlic  quart.  Red  cnrrants  were  considered 
prefenihle  to  the  white.  In  the  domestic  manufactare  of  cnrrant  Wino 
from  the  red,  white,  and  black  currant,  which  was  made  to  a  considerable 
extent,  Mr.  Coxe,  in  1 810,  considered  each  fiimily  in  tlie  Tainted  States  could 
oil  nn  averap^c,  easily  make  two  barrels,  or  sixtj-tlirec  gallons,  annnnlly, 
which  would  yield  sixty-three  millions  of  gallons,  or  nearly  twelve  tinios 
the  quantity  of  wine  imported,  and  twenty-three  times  the  amount  con- 
sumed in  the  country  It  was  recommended  as  a  more  j)rofitaljle  busi- 
ness, to  !te  purstati  an  a  lart^e  scale  north  of  the  Chesapeake,  than  the 
cultivation  of  tiie  I-.'iiropcan  Wine-grape. 

The  early  Frem  h  writers  ijave  exajifgerated  accounts  of  the  vines  of 
Louisiana,  and  two  vahiable  varieties,  the  Vitis  (ri^tn-aJw  and  V.  ripfiria, 
are  indigenous  to  the  Ijauks  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missi.ssippi.  In  17G9, 
the  French  on  the  Illinois  river  made  one  hundred  and  tea  hou^sheada 
of  well-tasted  and  strong  Wine  from  the  native  grape  of  that  rcfrion. 
In  the  same  year,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  sent  a  cask  of  Wine  of 
the  last  year's  vintage,  with  a  few  bottles  of  older  Wine,  "from  our  native 
grape,"  as  a  present  to  Dr.  Fotherjrill  of  London.  Some  of  the  French 
people  who  hud  settled  in  Virjriiiia  and  Carolina  at  an  earlier  period,  kept 
up  the  manufacture  of  Wine  on  a  small  .scale,  until  the  Revolution  put  an 
end  to  the  business,  which  gave  promise  of  becoming  increasinirly  valu- 
able. A  red  Wine,  little  inferior  to  Burgundy,  wa.s  meiitiuiicd  by  a 
writer,  in  1774.  as  the  product  of  Carolina.  The  lir.Nl  overt  act  of  the 
revolutionary  drama  was  the  seizure,  in  June,  17tiS,  of  the  sloop  Liberty, 
belongintr  to  Mr.  Hancock,  in  tlie  Harbor  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws,  in  Juntliiif^  a  cargo  of  Wines  from  Ma- 
deira without  haviii*;  entered  the  whole.  A  large  part  of  the  Wines 
con.sumed  in  the  Colonies — except  those  from  Madeira,  which  for  a  long 
time  came  free,  but  paid  about  £7  per  tun  duty — had  been  thus  obtained 
by  evasion  of  the  customs.  But  Government  was  now  vigorously  enforc- 
ing the  Trade  Acts,  and  American  merchants  deemed  it  their  duty  as 
resolntely  to  resist  them. 

A  few  years  after  the  Peace,  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  la 
PennqrlTfttifo  to  oultiTtto  the  grape,  for  Wine,  on  a  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  done  befon.  The  lociety  was  incorporated  in  1802,  with 
a  president,  treasurer,  and  secretaty,  aad  ftve  managers,  and  a  stock  of 
one  thoosand  shares  of  twenty  ddlan  eatih.  They  purchased  land  and 
planted  a  vineyard  at  Spring  Mill,  on  the  Schuylkill,  thirteen  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  where,  in  1811.  thej  had  thirty  tbonMnd  Tines  growing 
with  good  prospect  of  saccess* 
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TBI  XASUrAOTURl  OV  SALT  IN  TBI  OOLOMUB. 

Ab  eommoB  Salt,  like  iron,  is  an  article  of  prime  neoeaitj,  beiog,  in 
its  Tariomdietetie  and  ecODomieBl  felationa^  almost  as  indispeosable^  and 
one  as  widdy  diffDsed  thronghoot  nataie,  Its  productioa  was  veiy  pro- 
perlj  an  object  of  attention  with  the  first  colonizers  in  different  parts  of 
the  coantrj,  as  it  has  been  with  all  nations  ancient  and  modem. 

The  object  for  which  thi.s  industry  was  mainly  undertaken  and  prose- 
cnted  was  to  snpply  the  fisheries  which  it  was  designed  to  carry  on  in  the 
bays  and  on  tiie  coasts  of  America. 

The  deep-sea  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  had  been  commenced 
as  early  as  1517,  by  French  and  Spanish  ships  from  Biscay  and  tbe  coast 
of  Normandy.  In  15T8,  the  former  nation  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  ves- 
sels there;  the  Spanish,  about  on^  hnndred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  the  English  from  thirty  to  fifty  sail.  The  first  Art  of  the 
British  rarliament  wliich  had  any  reference  to  America,  was  made  in 
1548,  for  the  protection  of  English  fishermen  on  that  coast  from  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Admiralty.  At  the  time  of  the  New  England  colonization, 
the  British  fisheries  were  rising  into  some  importance.  In  1G22,  aljouL 
thirty-five  English  ships  sailed  for  the  coast  of  New  England,  to  engage 
in  the  fishery;  and  in  1G24,  about  fifty  sail.  In  1675,  about  twenty-five 
thousand  six  hundred  tons  of  cod  were  obtained  from  the  American  fishery. 
The  early  voyagers  to  the  new  territories  also  reported  the  rivers,  harbors, 
and  bays  to  abound  in  fish  of  every  description,  and  of  remarkuble  excel- 
lencCi  iniiting  the  line  and  the  net  of  the  emigrant,  and  promising  ample 
returns  for  his  labor.  The  first  voyage  of  Captain  Smith  on  the  coast  of 
New  England,  in  1614,  was  coBYerted  from  an  abortiTo  search  for  gold 
into  an  essay  in  the  fishing  bnslnesst  in  boats  oonstmcted  on  those  shores 
for  the  purpose;  He  then  recorded  the  obserration :  *'  Salt  npon  Salt 
may  assnredly  be  made,  if  not  at  the  first  in  ponds,  yet,  till  they  be  pro> 
Tided,  this  may  be  nsed," — ^by  which  he  probably  meant  the  making  it  by 
boiling  of  sea  water.  The  fisheries  tbos  first  eommeneed  in  onr  waters  were 
a  principal  resource  in  the  feeble  years  of  the  Colonies^  and  that  branch  of 
(8t8) 
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the  national  indastiy  has  steadily  grown  to  tiie  present  daj,  Pljrmonth 
early  engaged  in  the  bnsinesSr  so  far  as  the  limited  means  of  the  Colony 
wonld  permit  Isaac  Allerton,  one  of  the  original  emigrants,  and  after- 
ward a  merchant  amoog  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  is  commended  by  the 
early  historians  for  his  enterprise  in  the  fishing  business  at  Marblehead, 
which  has  e?er  since  been  a  nursery  fur  that  hardy  and  useful  class.  The 
business,  however,  is  represented  by  Governor  Bradford,  as  "a  thing  fatal 
to  that  Colony."  The  Assembly  of  MassacbasettSp  in  1639,  exempted 
from  all  dnties  and  public  taxes  men  and  property  employed  in  catching, 
coriDg,  or  transporting  fish. 

As  an  auxiliary  to  the  fishcricti,  therefore,  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
about  the  same  time,  a  fishing  settlement  on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
Fintsait-  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  commenced  the  first  mana* 
work*.       factnrc  of  Salt  in  the  Northern  Ci»lonies.' 

This  business  was  tirst  bes^un  at  Cape  Charles,  in  Yirtrinia,  sometime 
previous  to  the  year  ]i)iO.  But  having,  from  some  reason,  l)ecu  safTercd 
to  full  into  decay,  the  works  were  that  year,  under  tiie  new  hopes  inspired 
by  the  grant  of  a  Constitution,  ordered  to  be  restored  upon  a  scale  which 
it  was  hoped  would  not  only  servo  the  Colony,  but,  in  a  short  lime,  the 
"great  tiihing's"  on  the  American  coast,  ll  was  ordered  to  be  made  "  in 
abundance,  antl  after  the  manner  of  those  hotter  climates  which  may  prove 
a  great  helpe  to  enrich  the  plantation."  In  1633,  Suit  appears  to  have 
been  exported  from  Virginia  to  Massachusetts. 

Under  a  grant,  made  by  the  Council  of  I'lymouth,  iu  1C21,  to  Captain 
John  Mason,  the  partial  colonization  of  New  Hampshire  was  two  years  after 
commenced,  for  the  purpose  of  proeecnting  the  far  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
Salt-worhft  were  accordingly  erected  by  a  company  which  settled  at  the 

(1)  Notwilhgtanding  it«  universal  nse  as  made  nm!  ate  S;iU  prejiarc-l  from  Pnlt-spriiigt 

a  60Qdim«Dt  and  an  antiseptic,  Salt  appears  near  the  aueiout  ciiy  of  Cusoo.  The  Florid* 

to  h«T«  ^wtt  lHtl«,  if  At  Mf  «aed  in  dtlMr  Indians  mnda  Salt  nenrttie  bukt  of  ib«  Ar- 

WnjVjtbo  Korth  American  IttdUmt  vntil  kansaa,  ftottt  tllO  water ^<  of  ."alino  •prlngS^ 

they  wor^  tan;;bt  hy  llio  Europpnn.*.    The  which  thfTcvnpomteil  in  eiirthen  pnns  mndo 

trib«a  of  South  America,  with  a  few  excep-  for  that  purpose.    The  historians  of  Do 

tlom,  it  if  mid,  on  iho  nnthorily  of  H«mra»  8010*1  oxpodition  ftwinonttj  illnde  to  Ibo 

Bnmboldi  md  otbor  tnrolon,  preserved  Salt  thus  undo  and  monldod  in  oortlion 

their  meat  and  fi?b  without  its  aid,  by  J^liclng  nn)uld«,  into  pmnll  pqtiaro  cnke«,  which  they 

and  drying  the  fiesb  in  the  stnoke  and  beat  exebauged  fur  iikiuei  and  mantles.  i?alt  was 

of  their  &re«.   From  tbom  ia  derivod  tllO  brought  by  the  Indians  of  Wostcrn  New 

awtbodf  lUU  onployod  in  South  Amoriooy  Yorli  ftomtiio  Salinei  of  ODondagn  to  AIlw- 

of  proparing  th»J*rk*d  h(s^ of  that  country,  ny  and  Quebec,  with  their  furs,  lon^  before 

The  pemmicnn  of  the  northern  Indian?  i?  pro-  the  manufacture  was  cnnim<^nced  by  the 

pared  in  a  similar  way :  sometimes  without  white  settlera  in  17S8.  Beverly  relates  tbat^ 

tho  nie  of  flra.  Bait  wai^  howom,  oudobj  In  plaeo  of  ialt  for  MaMmiag,  tho  Indlaai 

•everal  tribao  of  tho  nativof^  and  was  an  ar-  mod  the         of  lilokoiy,  tUokwood*  and 

tielo  of  Irada  anonf  tbom.  Xho  Pororiani  otbar  planU  jrioldinf  a  lapid 
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moath  of  the  riT«r  Piseataqua,  oo  iti  tootlMra  bank,  wMeh  was  the  torn- 
meDcement  of  the  present  city  of  Portsmonth'.  lo  the  foUowiog  year 
Salt-makiDg  was  attempted  in  the  Colony  of  Plymoath,  whither  a  Salt- 
maker  was  sent  from  England  for  that  purpose.  A  letter,  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  from  one  of  the  company,  says :  **  The  saltman  is  a  skilftil 
and  indostrioos  man ;  put  some  to  him  that  may  quickly  apprehende  y* 
misterie  of  if  He  seems,  however,  to  have  scaroely  possessed  the 
qualities  or  the  knowledge  of  the  "  misterie''  with  which  he  was  aoeredited, 
for  GoTemor  Bradford  says  of  him :  "Bat  he  whom  they  sent  to  make 
sslte  was  an  ignorante^  foolish,  self-willed  fellow;  he  bore  them  in  hand 
he  Gonld  doe  great  matters  in  making  salt  works,  so  be  was  sent  to  seeke 
oat  fitte  groand  for  his  pnrpose;  and  after  some  serche  he  tonld  y* 
GoTemor  that  he  bad  found  a  sofficiente  place,  with  a  good  bottome  to 
hold  water,  and  otherwise  my  convenieote^  which  he  doabted  not  bat  in 
a  short  time  to  bring  to  good  perfection  and  to  yceld  them  great  profit, 

but  he  must  have  eight  or  ten  mca  to  bo  constantly  implojed  

Bat  be  was  aftw  some  trial!  so  coofideote  as  he  caosed  them  to  send  car* 
peuters  to  rear  a  great  frame  for  a  large  house  to  reeeive  y*  salte  and 

such  other  uses.    But  in  y°  cnde  all  prored  vaine  For  be  could 

not  doe  any  thing  but  boyle  sake  in  pans,  and  yet  made  them  y*  were 
joyned  with  bim  beleeve  there  was  so  grat  a  misterie  in  it,  as  was  not 
easie  to  be  attained,  and  made  them  doe  many  unnecessary  things  to  blind 
their  eys  till  they  discovered  his  subltie.  The  next  year  he  was  sent  to 
Cape  Ann,  and  y'  pans  were  set  up  there,  where  the  fishery  was,  Inxt 
before  somer  was  out  be  burutc  the  house,  and  the  tire  was  so  vehemeiite 
as  it  spoyid  the  pans,  at  least  some  of  them,  and  this  was  the  end  of  that 
chargeable  business.'" 

In  the  more  extended  and  efficient  scheme  formed  in  1G29  for  the 
Kettlcmeut  of  the  coluiiy  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  u  judicions  intermixture 
ol"  the  most  needful  chisses  of  tradea-people  was  secured,  by  the  attention 
of  ita  managers.  Among  these  were  a  number  of  tisherraen,  furnished 
with  a  supi>ly  of  salt  and  outfits  for  the  business,  and  several  whose 
business  had  an  especial  relation  to  thai  industry.^   The  company  after- 

(1)  Brndford*!  Hiitofy  of  Flymootlu  at  «lutfgM  witiMJ."  A  ngwd  Ibr  tt«  good 

(2)  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  order  and  industry  of  the  community  of 
being  fome  of  the  earliest  at  their  trade!>,  which  thoy  worn  the  gunniians,  caused  them 
James  Edwards,  who  oiiited  the  callings  of  to  dismiss  two  ti^hcrmen  for  immorality  bo- 
tailor,  cooper,  and  ckaTMVwhow  wages  woro  tw  Iho  sailing  of  ihe  sliip.  la  tii^  lottv 
to  bo,  Ibr  diroo  yoara*  Mwrioo  «t  Salem,  ton,  of  iMtnottoM  to  Oovoraor  SDdioott,  thoj 
fin(»en,  anrl  twenty  pounds  re«pi'ctiv<."l.v,  tlircrt  jemi-aDnual  reports  to  bo  nm.lo  of 
Sydraoh  Miller,  in  the  saino  bufiiies*,  waa  the  labor  of  each  person ;  and  for  the  pre- 
engmged  with  bis  man  for  £45  the  first  year,  venUon  of  idleness  and  irregularity,  it  waa 
•lid  £M  tho  Moond  tad  third  jomri,  **  to  bo  foeommondod  tbmft  %  hoMo  of  oottootion  bo 
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vftid  sent  out  Thomas  GnvM,  an  engineer,  as  one  skilled  in  salt  works. 
The  action  of  the  Court  of  Assistants^  at  their  meeting  in  March,  1628-29, 
was  as  follows :  *'  Tonching  making  of  salt,  it  was  conseued  ITytt  that 
eommodetty  shonld  be  reeemed  for  the  general  Stocks  benefitt,  jeet  with 
this  proviso  that  CTeiy  planter  or  brother  of  the  company  shoold  hane  as 
mnch  as  he  might  aney  way  hane  occssyon  to  make  ose  of,  at  as  cheapo 
rate  as  themselves  eonld  make  it:  provided,  if  the  company  bee  not 
snificieotly  provided  for  themsellb,  their  particular  men  may  haae  liberty 
to  make  for  their  own  expenoe  and  use  aney  way,  but  not  to  transport 
nor  sell.'*' 

The  mannihctnre  of  Salt  has  now  become,  throngh  the  aid  of  modem 
science  and  skill,  so  mnch  improved  and  extended,  and  its  supply 

so  constant,  abundant,  and  cheap,  that  we  are  scarcelj  prepared  to 
understand  why  i^o  inijiortance  was  then  attached  to  it,  and  its 

maonfactnre  and  sale  inhibited  to  private  enterprise.  But  in  the  fiscal 
and  commercial  regolatioos  of  most  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
Salt  has  held  a  very  prominent  plac  c.  In  many  it  has  been  the  sndject 
of  monopolies,  duties,  and  taxation,  often  of  a  most  injurious  kind.  The  » 
palt  worko  of  Ostin,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tt!>cr,  were  established  about 
ytars  utttr  tlie  fouudiug  of  Rome;  and  a  liundred  years  later,  on 
account  uf  ilic  hif^h  jirico  demanded  for  salt,  tlie  ri,2^ht  of  vending  it  was 
trnn«f*'rrfd  fri>ni  jn-ivate  hands  to  the  Kornan  Stati-.*^  The  mannfnftnro 
and  the  duty  Icvieil  upon  salt  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  important 
source  of  the  revenue  and  commercial  power  of  Home.  Mm  h  of  the 
maritime  influence  of  Venice,  in  more  recent  times,  has  been  ascribed  to 
her  salt  works.  One  cause  of  the  revolution  in  France,  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, is  believed  to  have  been  the  (ipivrcsaivc  nature  and  enforeement  of 
the  salt  code  formerly  existing  in  France.  The  commercial  prosperity  of 
both  England  and  France  has  been  stated  to  bear  a  constant  relation  to 
their  salt-producing  capabilities.  In  the  last  uanicd  country,  in  Austria, 
and  some  other  countries,  the  manufacture  of  Salt  is  at  this  day  a  govern- 
ment monopoly,  as  are  the  Saline  Springs  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
.  The  amonnt  annnally  paid  by  the  United  States  for  imported  salt — which, 
notwithstanding  its  coaslaatly  increasing  production  for  many  years  past, 
and  the  ample  facilities  which  exist  for  meeting  the  entire  home  demand, 

>ei  op.    Tboy  iifl«rwar'l  rom  w  \hmr  crmr\-  to  f>ne  rnllinp  or  other,  and  noe  i<llr  <trnni>n 

nU KgainttidleDMi, in  these  pradent terms:  b«  permitted  to  liv*  unoog  o>;  which  If 

**  W«  nay  Bot  Miill^  rat  «f  wtl  for  tb«  jm  tek*  w  ww  ai  tb*  int  to  «»tobllili, 

gcneniU  good,  «dm  taw  to  pott  yoa  in  it  will  bo  an  nndoabtod  tllMftt  to  prevoDt  • 

mindo  to  boo  very  cirrnm^ppct  in  tho  iu-  world  "T  Jltordw,  m4  BUUIJ  glltTOm  tiVW 

fuicta  of  the  Plantation,  to  cettle  some  and  finners." 

food  ordor  w1i«ra1ij  all  poiwrnt  rocldont  (1)  FeU'i  Aima]*  of  flolon*  152. 

npoa  oar  PUntaliott  mmj  «pplj  thoBMlvw  (S>  Uvy,  lib.  L  8S,  11*  S* 
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and  a  large  export  trade  in  addition,  still  amounts  to  more  than  hiili'  the 
total  consumption  of  the  coautrj — renders  it  deserving  of  more  attention 
thaa  it  recdvea.  The  maoQCMtBre,  moreoTcr,  offers  an  iofitiog  field  for 
the  eniploytneot  of  capital  and  of  in?entioii« 

Exigeocies  have  repeatedly  arisen,  in  the  hiatorjr  of  this  eountry, 
through  the  coaetraiotB  of  trade  aod  the  priTatioos  of  new  settlements, 
when  the  want  of  this  great  essential  has  been  severely  felt  Its  price  has 
oceasionallj  risen  to  three,  flTe»  and  even  twelve  dollars  per  bushel.  Any 
general  interroption  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  would  even  now 
cause  much  distress,  by  suddenly  arresting  the  supply  of  Salt  Con- 
siderably more  than  one-half  of  that  imported  into  the  United  States  ia 
derived  from  Great  Britain,  where  the  Salt  manufacture  and  trade  is  voy 
extensive. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing,  mines  of  rock  salt  bad  not  been 
discovered  in  that  country.  The  principal  supply  of  salt  was  obtained 
by  boiling  sea-water,  which  was  commenced  at  Lyme  over  800  yean 
before;  but  the  product  was,  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  quite 
impure.  A  better  article  was  obtained  from  France,  where  the  making 
of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  was  earlier  practiced.  This  process,  aa 
condncted  on  the  opposite  coast  of  France,  enabled  the  manufacturers, 
about  the  middle  of  the  latit  century — according  to  Dr.  Campbell' — to 
make,  ia  two  weeks  of  a  dry  summer,  a  sufficiency  of  salt  for  the  supply 
of  the  home  and  foreign  markets  of  the  kingdom.  In  England  the 
article  was  subject  to  a  duty,  which  formed  a  branch  of  the  Tvoval  revenue. 
The  amount  of  this  duty  in  1694  was  3s.  4d.  per  bushel  of  5G  lbs.  But 
by  numerous  statutes  regulating  its  nmmifaetiire,  sale,  and  taxalion,  it 
was  iiiiTL-a^ed  iu  1708  to  5a.,  and  eventually  to  15.s.  a  bushel,  or  forty 
times  its  original  cost  This  exorbitant  tax  at  length,  in  1823,  procured 
its  total  repeal.* 

This  branch  of  industry  which  the  government  of  Massachusetts  reserved 
for  the  future  emolument  of  the  Company,  appears  to  have  been  placed, 
after  the  transfer  of  authority  from  London  to  the  Colony,  upon  the  tsame 
footing  as  others.  It  was  commenced  in  the  town  of  Salem,  in  1636,  • 
apparently  by  private  enterprise,  under  leave  from  tiie  (Jeneral  CourL 
In  .Jiiiic,  lO;^!,  some  French  peoi)le  arrived,  as  mentioned  in  Prince's 
Chronolugy,  iu  au  Kuglish  ship,  ut  Pisculuway,  to  curry  ou  the  salt-making. 
This  we  suppose  to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  in  New 
Jersey,  although  there  was  a  place  anciently  of  the  same  name  iu  Mary- 
laad. 

Samnel  Winslow,  in  Jane^  1641,  obtained  from  tbe  General  Court  of 

(1)  ramplMU'i  PoUfcioAl  Sanr^  of  Qt—i      (2)  MoCuUoch't  Commtocial  I>ielioiuu7. 

BriUun. 
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Maftsachnsetts,  the  cxrlusive  ri<jht  for  ten  years  of  making  salt  by  a  new 
method,  ])rovided  he  set  it  uj)  withiu  »year.  The  same  year  John  Jenny, 
an  enterprising^  citizen  of  Plymouth,  was  allowed,  at  Clark's  Ishmd,  "the 
first  huid  that  received  the  footsteps  of  the  Pili^ims,"  certain  privilet^es 
to  make  salt,  which  he  was  to  sell  lu  the  iidialMtants  at  two  shillin;.vs  jier 
bushel.  "With  hiui  were  associated  four  partuers,  and  the  grant  embraced 
thirty  acres  of  land  and  the  sulo  privilege  for  twenty-one  years. 

These  attempts  were  inadequate  to  the  supply  of  the  community,  and 
the  scarcity  of  salt  in  Massachusetts,  uud  the  outlying  settlements  a  few 
years  later,  was  a  cause  of  much  anxiety.  It  could  scarcely  be  otlierwise,  so 
long  as  the  country  was  dependent  upon  distant  and  foreign  sources  for 
the  supply  of  an  article  so  important,  and  liable  to  all  the  contingencies 
of  mercantUo  speculatioik  and  musertain  nafigatioo.  Heoce  we  find 
€k»Ternor  Wlnthrop  writing  in  NoTember  16th,  1646,  to  bis  son  at 
Fialier's  Island,  near  Fequod  Ri7er:  "Here  arrired  yesterday  a  Datch 
ship  of  tbree  handred  tons,  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  salt,  sent 
by  Mr.  Onge,  from  Lisbon,  so  as  salt  was  abated  in  a  few  hours  from 
thirty-six  to  sixteen  a  hogshead.  We  look  to  it  as  a  singular  providence 
and  testimony  of  the  Lord's  care  of  us."* 

The  importance  of  an  increased  domestic  production  of  salt,  induced 
the  younger  Winthrop,  soon  after  to  come  forward  with  a  proposition  to 
manufacture  the  article  by  a  new  method.  It  was  therefore  enacted  by 
the  General  Court,  in  March,  1647-8,  that  "upon  treaty  with  Mr.  Win- 
throp, touching  the  making  of  salt  out  of  meer  salt  water,  for  the  use  of 
the  country,  it  is  apprehended  and  assented  by  both  parties,  that  for 
Inconragment  of  the  said  worke,  being  of  so  general  concernment,  it  is 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  Court,  that  for  so  many  families  or  house- 
holds as  arc  resident  within  this  jurisdiction.  Mv.  Winthrop  shull 
be  paid  after  the  next  harvest,  so  many  bushels  of  wheate  or  of  other 
come  and  wheate  to  the  Talne  of  wheate,  yet  so  as  the  one  half  of  it 
be  in  wheate  certaine  upon  the  deliveiy  of  so  many  bushels  of  good 
white  salt  at  Boston,  Chailes  Towne,  Salem,  Ipswich,  and  Salsbury,  to 
be  received  and  paid  for  by  the  Cotntnissioners  for  public  rates  upon  two 
months'  notice  given  V)y  Mr.  Winthroj) — tlie  constables  shall  have  power 
to  lew  it.  The  second  vear  the  commission  shall  receive  and  iiay  for  two 
bushels  of  salt  for  each  family,  at  the  price  of  3«.  a  bushel,  and  for  other 
two  vcars,  the  commission  shall  take  of,  and  make  payment  for  two  hun- 
dred tons  of  salt  at 'i.-^.  ]ier  bushel,  at  such  Salt  worke  as  said  Mr.  Winthrop 
shall  appoint,  and  he  shall  have  leave  to  erect  works  in  any  place  or  jdaces 
in  the  jurisdiction  not  appropriated,  etc."  In  the  following  May,  the  Court 
granted  Mr.  Winthrop  three  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Paquatack,  the 

(1)  Savage**  WInlhnp  Apptadix. 
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graut  to  bo  void,  "  provided  that  he  set  not  up  a  cooBiderable  salte  worke, 
wo  meane  to  muke  one  huudred  tan  per  aunam  of  mlt  between  the  Capes 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  within  three  years  next  coming.'" 

We  are  not  inforoied  what  Baccess  attended  this  enterprise.  It  wai 
probably  encouraging,  since  the  same  anthorities  in  May,  1656,  granted 
the  proprietor  for  twenty-one  years,  the  exclasire  pritilege  of  malting 
Salt  "after  his  new  way." 

Again,  in  May,  1652,  Salt-works  were  ordered  to  be  set  np  at  Cape 
Ann,  which  had  been  indnded  in  the  grant  to  Mason,  but  was  now 
reunited  to  Massachnsetts.  A  proposition  was  made  by  Edward  Bart, 
to  mannfactnre  Salt  at  that  place  by  a  new  method,  for  whkh  he  asked  and 
receiTcd  permission  of  the  Court,  "provided  he  make  it  only  after  his  own 
new  way."  His  grant  was  made  for  ten  years. 

He  was  at  the  same  time  refused  the  nse  of  two  islands  near  Salem  for 
tliat  purpose,  "as  prejudicial  to  the  town  in  divers  regards."' 

It  was  about  this  date  that  the  rich  Salt  Springs  of  Western  New 
York,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  domestic  supply  at  the  present  time, 
were  first  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Eoropenn  settlers  through 
Bull  jivrinif*  the  French  Jesuits,  who  were  prosecuting  their  perilous  missions 
^  ■  ""^^  in  the  country  of  the  Onondagoes  and  the  Iroquois.  Father  Lal- 
Icmont  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mention  them.  But,  on  the 
16th  August,  1654,  ten  days  after  bis  arrival  among  the  Onondagoes, 
they  were  observed  by  Pero  Le  Moyne,  whd  curried  back  to  the  Governor 
of  Canada,  a  sample  of  the  curious  product  of  the  Sjtrinjrs.  TTis  dis- 
covery is  thus  recorded  in  his  jonnial  of  that  date  :  *'  Le  16,  Nous  arriuuna 
a  I'entree  d'vn  petit  lac,  dans  vn  gran«!  hn'^-in  a  demy  s^che ;  nons  gous- 
tons  do  I'eau  d'vnc  demon  qui  la  rend  puantc  ;  en  u)'aut  goust^  ie  trouvay, 
que  cVstoit  vne  fontaine  d'caii  salcc,  ct  en  effct  nous  en  fismes  du  sel  anssi 
naturt'l  que  cclny  de  la  mer  dont  nous  portons  une  montre  u  Quebec.  Ce 
lac  est  tres  poissontieaux  en  tniites  saulmonnees  et  antrea  poissons.'* 
Father  Le  Moyne,  four  years  after,  commnnicaUid  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  these  salines  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolonsis  at  New  Amster- 
dam, who,  in  conveyincT  the  intelligence  of  bo  straiifxc  a  discovery  to  his 
classts  at  Atnsterdatu,  reservedly  adds,  "whether  this  be  true,  or  whether 
it  be  a  Jesuit  lie,  I  do  not  determine.'-'  Though  previously  used  by  the 
Indians,  to  a  small  extent,  the  springs  were  not  tamed  to  any  account  in 
the  manufacture  of  Salt  by  the  white  popolatioa  antil  near  a  century  and 
a  half  after  they  were  first  noticed  by  the  Frem^.  About  the  time  of 
this  discoTeij  also  (16St),  during  the  Directorship  of  Stuy vesaut,  Salt- 

(1)  OolMj  lUoerdt,  iL  SIS.  (8)  (yodl^baB's  V«v  Vattarkadi^  lU 

(3)  ColoBj  lUoortb,  iU.  27S.  SOS. 
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works  are  mentioned  as  cxistini^  in  the  Dutch  Proviuee  wiiLin  a  day'is  sail 
of  Xew  Amstel  (New  Castle),  on  the  Delaware,  at  which  ships  stopped 
to  complete  their  lading.  Ascarlj  indeed  as  1649,  it  was  charged  against 
the  West  India  Company's  servants,  by  delegates  sent  to  the  States 
OeDeral,  that  thej  had  mada  weUM  expenditures  of  the  pablie  noncy,  by 
the  erection  of  Ssit  works  and  in  other  manafaeturing  enterprises  in  the 
ProTince.  In  1661,  Diick  de  Wolff,  an  Amsterdam  merchant,  obtained 
for  seven  years  the  ezelosive  right  of  making  Salt  in  New  Netherlands. 
In  aid  of  the  undertaking,  he  receiTed  a  grant  of  Oonyen  (now  Coney) 
Island  from  the  Patch  authorities.  Bnt  the  island  being  claimed  by  the 
English  inhabitants  of  Qravesend,  on  Long  Island,  who  were  theo  in 
rebellion  against  tlie  Dutch  sovereignty,  the  agents  of  De  Wolff  had  no 
sooner  erected  their  pans  and  commenced  operations,  than  all  their  im* 
provements  were  laid  waste  by  the  Yankees.  Their  threats  of  as  Bommary 
punishment  of  the  Intmders  in  case  they  attempted  to  restore  them,  were 
only  silenced  by  the  presence  of  a  militaiy  force.  The  outlays  of  the 
proprietor  were  lost^  and  his  project  was  not  revived.* 

Salt  was  in  1654,  subject  to  a  daty  in  New  Netherlands  of  twenty 
stivers  (forty  cents)  per  boshel,  bat  the  duties  on  imports  were  the  next 
year  reduced  to  ten  per  cent.  Its  price  between  the  years  1630,  and 
1646,  in  the  patrooneiy  of  Van  Rensselaer  on  the  Hudson,  as  shown  by 
the  account  books,  was  seven  florins  thirteen  stivers  per  ton  for  imported 
white  Salt,  or  two  florins  twelve  stivers  per  hull"  I  ku  re},  the  florin  of  twenty 
stivers  being  eqnal  to  forty  cents.  In  1G60,  Wiliiam  Beekman,  Vice- 
Director  on  the  Delaware,  in  a  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  complains  of  the  price, 
of  Salt  being  "exceedingly  tougli,  askinjj  three  to  four  guilders  for  a  single 
schepel,"  (three  peeks.)*  The  year  following  was  one  of  great  scarcity 
in  New  Netherlands,  and  Salt  was  sold  at  twelve  Lniihlers  (four  dollars 
and  ei|rhty  cents)  the  bushel  at  New  Amsterdam,  The  high  price  of  the 
article  was  ])ro}jal)Iy  the  inducement  which  De  Wolff  found  to  attempt 
the  nmnuraeiure  in  that  year. 

In  the  Navigation  Act  of  1C('>.'^,  whieli  ]>rohil>ited  the  importation  into 
the  Colonies  of  any  of  the  nianufaetures  ul'  l^nrope,  except  through  tlie 
ports  of  Groat  Britain,  an  e.xeeption  was  made  in  favor  of  Salt  intended 
for  the  fi.siieries  of  New  England  and  some  other  jdaee.'?,  and  of  wines 
from  Madeira  and  tlie  Azores.  These  might  be  carried  direct  in  .ships 
navigated  according  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  provisions  of  this  clause 
were  afterward,  by  an  Act  of  rarliaineut,  in  1  i2i,  extended  also  to  Penn- 
sylvauia,  and  subsequently  to  New  York, 

{1)  HaiAid'i  Annftls  of  PenncjlTanla,  239.      (3)  iiuxurd  *  ADiialu  of  Peausylvatiia. 
{$)  O'CaUagbMi'a  N«ir  NetfaMluMli,  IL  4M. 
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The  General  Court  of  Yirgiuia,  iti  1GC2,  cuaclctl  that,  after  the  first 
September,  1C83,  no  Salt  should  be  imported  iuto  the  couDty  of  North- 
amptoD,  "tmder  penalty  of  coaiieatioii  of  ship  and  goods,  to  the  end  thai 
E.  S.,  who  bath  erected  a  Salt-work  in  thoBe  parts,  maj  be  encouraged  in 
his  endeavonrs  to  promote  the  good  of  the  conntry."  The  works  were 
the  property  of  Colonel  Scarborongh,  and  were  situated  at  Accomack,  on 
the  esstern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  the  manufacture  of  Salt  had 
heea  commenced  orer  forty  years  before.  But  not  answering  the  public 
expectation,  the  Act  was  repealed  fonr  years  after,  and  the  free  importa* 
tlon  of  Salt  permitted. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States,  fh>m  its  warmth  and  dryness,  and  the 
deamess  of  the  atmosphere,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of 
Salt  by  solar  eraporatiou.  This  hygrometrio  adaptation  was  early  infer- 
red and  stated,  from  the  fact  that  the  fishermen  of  Cape  Cod,  in  1689, 
brought  back  flrom  the  sea-shore  portions  of  good  Salt  spontaneously  pro< 
doced  by  the  evaporation  of  water  left  by  the  tide  upon  tl)e  rocks  and  in 
the  marshes.  The  latter  were  so  encrusted  that  the  salt  adhered  to  the 
shoes  of  the  fishermen  as  they  crossed  them.'  "  Uere^"  writes  Plantage- 
net,  in  1648,  "the  glorious  ripening  Sunnc,  as  warm  as  Italy  or  Spain, 
will  bring  rare  fruits,  wines,  and  such  store  of  Aniseed  and  Licoras,  aa 
well  as  Bay  Salt,  made  without  boiling,  only  in  pans  with  the  Sun,  that 
each  laborer  may  make  six  bushels  a  day,  worth  in  these  three,  twelve 
shillings  a  day." 

Tho  Swedish  Government,  which,  in  1C42,  rcsuscitatcil  its  expiring 
colony  on  (lie  Delaware,  instructed  Governor  Prlntz  to  engage  iu  the 
manufacture  of  Salt  by  evaporation. 

In  1671,  a  Committee,  appointed  in  October  of  the  previous  year,  Uj 
the  Court  of  Massachusetts,  to  confer  with  Kichard  Wharton,  of  Boston, 
respectinir  liis  mode  of  making  Salt  by  Ihti  sun,  r('j)orted  favorably,  and 
advised  the  Conrt  "to  encourage  a  Company  for  that  purpose,  which 
return  tiie  Conrt  approved." 

Salt  was,  iu  early  times,  made  by  the  solar  method  on  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  by  e^posiiii;;  sea-water  in  shallow  vuts  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  and  wind.  Mines  of  Rock  Suit,  of  which  valuable  fos.sil  dc|>osit.-j 
have  of  late  years  been  found  in  some  of  our  west<;ni  States,  were  about 
this  time  (1670)  first  discovered  in  England.  The  following  description, 
based  on  the  Papers  of  the  Royal  Society,  will  enable  ns  to  judge  of  the 
state  of  this  manufacture  in  England  about  the  period  of  the  leTolution 
of  1688  :^ 

"  The  first  bed  of  Bock  Salt  had  been  discovered  not  long  after  the 
(1)  Hifilaion'a  Kmr  Baglaaa  PJaatotios. 
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BestoratioD,  in  dieshire,  but  does  not  appear  to  bare  been  worked  in 
that  age.  The  8alt^  which  wae  obtained  by  a  rode  process  from  brine- 
pitflk  was  held  in  no  high  estimation.  The  pans  in  which  the  mannfaetnre 
was  carried  on  exhaled  a  snlphnrons  stench ;  and  when  the  CTaporation 
was  complete^,  the  enbstance  which  was  left  was  scarcelj  fit  to  be  used 
with  food.  Pfijsicians  attributed  the  scorbotic  and  pnlmonary  complaints 
which  were  common  among  the  English,  to  this  unwholesome  condiment. 
It  was  therefore  seldom  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes ;  and  there 
was  a  regular  and  considerable  importation  from  France.  At  present, 
our  springs  and  mines  not  only  supply  our  own  immense  demand,  bnt 
send,  annually,  seven  hundred  millions  of  pounds  of  excellent  Salt  to 
foreign  countries.'" 

The  several  grants  which  we  have  mentioned  of  exclusive  priviloj^es  for 
Salt^making  in  Massachusetts,  emaiuitin^  from  the  same  legislaiive  body, 
and  covering  the  same  periods,  must  be  supposed — although  the  specifi- 
cations have  not  come  down  to  us — to  refer  to  processes  suflicicutly  dis- 
tinct from  each  other  and  frf>m  that  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  as  not  to  conflict. 
Thf»y  nrn,  at  the  same  lime,  an  evidence  thut  a  s[>irit  of  onterprisc  ntid  of 
iin|>!>>v(  !neut  was  already  awake  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  an  ioiporUut 
comiiiotiity. 

Mr.  'Winthrop,  at  least,  uiay  lie  supposed  to  have  bL-cn  act|u;iiiitcd  with 
nil  the  Inlest  improvements  in  the  Salt  manufacture,  h(»tli  in  Knuiand  and 
on  the  Cuiiiinent,  where  he  had  traveled  much,  lie  was  a  luim  of  leurn- 
in?  and  preuius,  of  an  active  and  iiifpiisitive  aiiinl,  and  b(  >i'le  I  t  ing  himself 
a  cheiuisl,  was  the  intimate  fiiend  and  correspondent  of  Hulx  ri  Boyle — 
then  enjjaged  in  inveslii:atii!L''  the  i>nrpcrtic.s  of  sea  wati^r  and  kindred 
subjects — ami  of  many  of  the  li:\>t  claiuisis,  naturalists,  and  philosophei^ 
of  the  age.  With  several  of  these  he  was  associated,  in  16G0,  in  the 
formation  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which,  the  published  Transactions 
couiain  several  of  his  contributions.  His  raterprise  and  loTe  cS  experi- 
ment, as  well  as  many  other  considerations,  would  lead  him  to  adopt,  in 
the  new  home  of  himself  and  family,  snch  recent  improvements  as  be- 
longed to  a  manufactare  in  which  he  was  interested.  The  encouragement 
given  him  by  the  local  authorities  was  a  judicious  one.  But  of  the  nature 
of  those  improvements  we  have  now  no  means  of  judging. 

About  the  year  1689,  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  who  had  been  seTeral 
years  Governor  of  the  Leeward  Islands,  **  being  fond  of  projects,"  as  we 
are  informed,  took  up  his  residence  in  South  Carolina,  as  having 
in  s.  ..(>>  a  climate  fiivorable  to  his  views.  In  addition  to  the  cultivation 
^^^^"^    of  silk,  rice,  wine,  etc.,  be  there  turned  bis  attention,  also,  to  the 

(1)  MMMky*!  Elab  Bagbnd,  ch.  lU. 
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manufacture  of  Salt,  llu  named  the  place  selected  for  bis  expcriniont."? 
on  the  Scwee  Bay,  the  "Salt  Ponds."  But  what  success  attended  Li3 
efforts  is  not  known.  The  Legislatare  of  that  Province,  in  1725,  enacted 
two  laws  to  encoange  the  making  of  Salt  in  the  Colony.' 

In  1746,  John  Jerom  and  Stephen  Jerom,  Jr.,  proposed  to  aet  np 
"evuporating  pans  for  the  making  of  Salt  in  Conneetlcnt" 

Similar  attempts  continaed  to  be  made  hi  different  parts  of  the  conntxy, 
with  more  or  less  enconragenent  firam  local  authorities,  to  prodace  a  sup- 
ply of  this  great  essential,  nntil  after  the  Berolation.  Small  Salt-works 
were  eieeted,  and  existed  for  a  time,  along  the  seaboard,  for  boiling  sea 
water,  which  the  cheapness  of  (hel  rendered  more  common  than  that  of 
evaporation  by  solar  heat  The-  consumption  of  Salt  was  always  large 
in  the  oottntry.  The  extent  of  the  fisheries,  the  large  amonnt  of  salted 
proTisions  consumed  and  exported,  and  the  practice  of  dispensing  it  to 
cattle,  created  a  large  demand. 

The  principal  supply  of  Salt,  before  the  Rerohition  was  obtained  by 
the  namerona  lumber,  prorision,  and  tobacco  ships,  which  traded  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  the  Wine  Islands,  and  other  Salt-producing  countries 
in  Europe^  and  to  the  West  Indies.  The  provincial  exports  being  bulky, 
and  the  return  cargoes  much  lera  so,  Salt^  for  the  fii^hiTies,  was  nsaallj 
taken  in  as  ballast,  or  as  a  part  lading.  Although  tl)"  nrticle  did  not 
pay  OS  a  full  cargo,  its  high  price,  and  its  supposed  benefit  to  the  ship 
timbers,  rendered  it  acceptable  and  profitable  as  part  freight.  Fine  Salt^ 
of  a  higher  price,  for  cniinary  use,  was  obtained  in  small  quantities  from 
England,  but  was  not  well  suited  to  the  fisheries.  For  some  time  pre- 
ceding the  War  much  was  brought  from  Liverpool  in  sacks  of  fonr  bush- 
els each.  Some  of  that  obtained  from  the  American  islands  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  Lepislaturc  of  Massacliusctts 
found  it  necessary,  in  ortlcr  to  sustain  the  character  of  the  tlsli  sent  from 
the  Province,  to  decree,  in  May,  1670,  that  "fishing,  bcinc^  advanta<jcous 
and  likely  to  be  impaired  by  using  Tortudas  Salt,  which  leaves  spots  on 
lish  by  reason  of  shells  and  trash  in  it,  that  no  fish  salted  with  Tortndas 
Salt,  and  thereby  spotted,  shall  be  aecounted  merchantable  fi>h."  Much 
of  the  Salt  obtained  from  these  islaiitls  was  ilie  product  of  spontaneous 
crystallization,  ami  was  gathered  and  sold  in  its  imjmre  state  at  a  low 
price  by  the  inliabitantF,  or  was  collected  by  American  crews  without 
other  expense.  Nor  had  tiie  domestic  manufacture,  nt  this  date,  made 
any  progress  toward  supplying  a  better  article,  at  least  by  the  solar  me- 
thod.   Randolph,  the  Collector  of  Customs  in  1073,  reported  that  in 

(I)  Rftmsa^'a  Hint.  S.  Carolina. 
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New  L.^land  there  was  "no  Allom,  nor  Copperai  nor  Bait  made  by  their 

BUD." 

The  ioterroption  of  the  foreign  trade  by  the  War  Independenoe 
'occasioned  a  distressing  scarcity  of  Salt,  and  called  into  existence  many 
small  establishments  along  ovr  shores  from  Cape  God  to  Georgia.  In 
these  the  water  was  pumped  from  the  sea  by  band  or  by  the  aid  of  wind- 
mills, and  was  boiled  in  large  kettles,  often  in  the  open  air,  yielding  an 
inferior  article  of  SaXt,  imperfectly  purified  from  the  lime  and  other  foreign 
coDstitaents  of  the  brine.  The  apparatus  was  ill-constructed  for  its 
purpose,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  wwe  reqniied  to 
maice  a  bushel  of  Salt 

The  expense  of  labor,  time  and  fuel,  was  great,  and  the  product  crys* 
talllzed  in  fine  graius,  was  small  and  defective  in  qaality.  About  the  year 
177  i,  or  1775,  an  obserration  similar  to  that  which  has  been  mentioned, 
of  saline  particles  left  by  the  son  and  air  in  the  clam  shells,  lying  upon 
the  bench,  was  made  by  the  8alt-l)oilers  at  Harwich,  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Cape  Cod,  where  one  of  the  first  essays  in  Salt-making  in  Massachusetts 
had  long  before  been  attempted.  This  hint,  led  to  some  experiments, 
and  soon  after  to  tlie  first  attempt^  in  this  country,  on  any  extended  scale, 
to  malic  Salt  by  solar  evaporation.  Mr.  Ammiel  AVeeks,  of  Harwich, 
succeeded  in  makini^  a  sufficiency  for  his  own  use,  and  about  the  same 
tiiii'^  the  mnniifacture  was  attempted  witliont  success  nt  the  Isle  of  Shoals. 
A  year  or  two  aflcr,  John  Soars,  a  mariner,  conceived  tlie  iih'a  of  making 
Salt  more  eeonouiicaily  than  by  the  boiling  process,  and  in  oriiition 
with  Edward  Sr:ir«,  C!iri«topher  and  Edward  Crowell,  erected  Salt-works 
on  Quivet  N^-ck,  in  the  tu.rn  of  Dennis,  in  Barnstable  Connty.  They 
constructed  a  vat  ouv  hundred  feet  in  length  and  ten  in  widtli,  with  a 
Ho  "ring  of  while  pine  ou  oaken  sleepers,  with  planked  sides  and  enil.<,  and 
a  curiously  constructed  roof.  The  *'  bottom,"  originally  all  ou  the  same 
kvcl,  was  aiieiward  divided  to  obtain  a  crystallizing  vat.  For  two 
years,  all  the  water  was  conveyed  to  the  worLs  in  buckets  from  the  sea 
shore.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Sears  obtained  from  tlie  British 
ship  of  war,  Somerset,  stranded  on  the  Cape,  a  pump,  which  ho  set  up  and 
used  until  1700,  when  he  erected  a  wind-mill  for  the  purpose.  This  mill 
he  is  said  to  have  constructed  in  secret,  upon  the  p\m  then  in  use,  on 
account  of  the  ridicule  with  which  be  was  assailed.  The  maiinlkctory  of 
the  ingenious  and  enterprising  owner,  which  was  the  original  of  those  now 
generally  in  use,  was  denominated  "John  Sear's  Folly,"  so  often  does  the 
fancied  wisdom  of  his  cotemporaries  withhold  from  its  author,  the  tall 
credit  or  the  benefit  of  a  sagacious  innovation. 

At  this  time  there  were  many  small  manufactories  in  that  and  other 
parts  of  Massachusetts  for  making  Salt  by  artificial  heat.  It  was  carried 
19 
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on  in  Hanrfoht  fvt  abont  twenty  years,  bj  Messrs.  Obed  E.  Smith  and  Job 
Chase,  and  throughout  the  Berolntion.  In  Falmontb,  Barnstable,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Peninsnla^  were  similar  establishments.  The  example 
of  Hr.  Sears,  however,  induced  others  to  constmct  works  npon  his  plan. 
At  Broad  Point,  in  Brewster,  Mr.  Scott  Clark,  and  Ber.  Mr.  Dnnster^ 
before  the  termination  of  the  war,  erected  works  of  that  kind  with  three 
Tats.  They  had  no  pomp  for  several  years,  bat  were  afterward  provided 
witha  hand'pump.  In  the  same  town,  Nathaniel  Freeman  had  Salt-works 
abont  the  same  time;  and  in  1779,  the  first  on  the  new  plan  were  built 
in  Barnstable,  by  Messrs.  Hinckly  &  Qorham. 

Salt  at  that  time  sold  for  dollars  per  bnshel.  Its  high  price,  and 
the  proximity  to  the  fisheries,  led  many  others  into  the  manufacture  upon 
Mr.  Sears*  method;  but  on  the  revival  of  foreign  trade,  after  the  peace,  a 
large  number  of  the  works  were  abandoned.  The  bnsiness  has  ever  since 
been^onductcd  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  and  the  numerous  wind-mills  for 
raising  the  brine,  which  thickly  lined  the  beach  in  almost  every  town  on  the 
Peninsula,  twenty  years  ago,  gave  it  quite  a  unique  appearance.  In  1799, 
John  Sears  took  out  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  manufacturing  Salt,  and 
the  following  year  another  was  giren  to  Hattil  Kilky  for  a  method  of 
covering  Salt-vats  from  the  weather  by  the  plan  adopted  on  the  Cape. 
This  contrivance,  by  which  the  roofs  of  two  vats  were  connected  by  n 
strong  beam  turning  npon  a  upright  post  in  the  centre,  enabling  them  to 
be  easily  removed  and  replaced,  was  an  essential  improvement  npnn  the 
old  system  of  making  Salt  in  uncovered  boilers  or  vats.  The  Salt  made 
by  this  system  was  of  a  good  ((iiulity,  wliito  and  pure,  and  weicrlied  from 
seventy  to  seventy-five  pounds  per  bushel.  The  process  beinpr  {•nn'lu«  ted 
by  the  use  of  three  or  four  rooms  on  diflferent  planes  effected  the  separa- 
tion of  the  various  sulphates  and  other  contaminating  impurities  of  iho 
bittern,  and  was  mora  ecoiioniical,  l»y  yielding  Epsom  and  (ilaubcr's  Salts, 
as  residual  products  of  Uio  operation — the  latter  being  crystallized  during 
the  winter. 

An  abortive  effort  to  make  Salt  by  the  snn  was  made  by  General  Pal- 
mer, on  the  Marshes  in  Boston  Neck,  about  this  time.  The  nianufucture 
of  iSalt  was  also  earried  on,  in  small  establishments,  in  many  places  along 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  more  southern  States,  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  A  number  of  those  in  New  Jersey  were  burned  or 
demolished  by  the  British  troops  daring  the  war.  Several  Salt-works  on 
the  south  side  of  Sqnam  Inlet^  in  Monmouth  County,  were  thus  destroyed 
la  1778.  A  hurge  Salt-making  establishment  was  owned  by  a  Br.  Harris, 
near  Townsend's  Sound,  in  Oape  May  County,  which  was  threatened 
*  with  a  like  fiite,  because  the  proprietor  was  in  the  habit  of  selling  gun- 
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powder.'  The  luanufacture  being  carrkd  on  near  tlic  seashore  was  more 
exposed  to  hostile  attacks  than  operations  conducted  in  the  interior.  So 
insecure  were  the  owners  of  such  works  that,  in  Septcraber,  1111,  David 
For  man  and  partners  memorialized  Congress  for  a  guard  of  one  hundred 
men  to  protect  a  Salt-worka  tbey  proposed  erecting.  The  extreme 
scarcity  of  this  article  Indoced  the  ContiaeDta)  Congress,  on  Jane  3d,  of 
the  sane  year,  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  to  devise  ways  and  means 
of  sui  l  iving  the  United  States  with  Salt;  and,  ten  days  after,  acting 
upon  their  report,  passed  a  resolution  advising  the  eereral  States  to  offer 
anch  liberal  encouragement  to  persons  importing  Salt  for  the  use  of  the 
said  State,  as  should  be  effectna).  Each  State  was  also  recommended  to 
employ,  at  the  public  charge,  one  or  more  vessels  to  import  Salt  for  its  own 
immediate  use.  The  agents  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  were  to  be  directed  by  the  Secret  Committee  to  effect  the  impor- 
tation of  Salt  in  all  vessels  bound  to  America  on  account  of  the  United 
States ;  all  masters  of  vessels  talcing  in  cargoes  for  America  on  account  of 
the  United  States*  were  to  be  instructed,  if  possible,  to  ballast  with  Salt; 
and  the  several  States  were  recommended  to  erect,  and  encourage  in  the 
most  liberal  and  elTectnal  manner,  proper  works  for  the  making  of  Salt.* 

But  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  Salt,  produced  in  the  Atlantic  towns 
by  the  suspension  of  foreign  trade ;  by  the  absorption  of  labor  Into  the 
army ;  and  the  insecurity  of  capital  invested  in  such  works,  was  rendered 
the  normal  condition  of  the  frontier  settlements,  by  the  imperfect  means 
of  communication  between  them  and  the  seaports.  After  the  termination 
of  the  old  French  war,  in  17C3,  craigrntion  took  up  its  march  toward  the 
fertile  regions  of  the  West*  and,  in  different  directions  from  the  principal 


(I)  TIi«  following  is  related  in  Tbotebor'o  th«  nid*  gnvo  (bo  ordor,  nnd  tbo  voxt  imf 

llilitaiy  Jottrnal,  lit  Janaarj,  17S0,  during  bis  Kxcellcnry's  tablu  ytAS  amply  proridcd. 

the  cantonmptit  nt  Morri«town,  Npw  ,Ier,«ey,  Mr?.  Thninp«on  wnf  sent  for,  nnd  told  that 

the  darkest  period  of  the  euiiUict,  wben  tbe  ('be  bud  duoo  very  wrong  to  expend  her  own 

araj  ioldom  bad  six  days'  provijiqpi  on  money,  for  li  was  not  known  wbonsbe«onld 

band*  and  the  Continental  toonejr  was  ao  de-  'be  repaid:  "I  owe  y<ru,"  said  bia  Exotl. 

prcciated  that  "  ff'Hr  montfiv' ]'!ir  of  n  pri-  Icnry,   '•        miirh  alruady,  to  permit  the 

Tate  would  not  procure  for  bia  family  a  sin-  dt;bt  to  be  increased,  and  oar  aitualion  U 

glo  bushel  of  wbcaU"   "Wo  bave  nothing  not,  at  tbie  moment,  aneb  as  to  indnoo  rwj 

bnt  tbo  rntioni  to  eook,  air,"  said  Hrt.  strong  bopoe."  "  Dear  sir,"  said  tbo  good 

TbompMOj  a  rery  worthy  Irish  woman  and  old  lady,  "it     :i!waya  darkest  just  before 

housekeeper,     to     (icrn«nil    Washington,  daylight;  atnl  1  liMpe  T^ur  Ejtr«>l!«»nfT  will 

"  Well,  Mra.  Xbompaon,  you  rou<t  then  cook  forgive  ue  fur  bartering  the  sail  for  other 

tbor»Uons»for  IbaronotafkrtbingtofiTO  neeofsarios  wbleb  are  now  on  tbo  taUo.** 

700."   "tf  yon  ptoofc,  sir,  let  one  of  the  Salt  wa«  eight  dollars  a  bushel,  and  eonld 


gentlemen  pivp  mo  nn  or^lcr  for  six  Ln-ln^ls  nhv:iy,s  }»•  I'Xi  linn^^f'd  with  th«»  rotintry-peo- 
of  salt."  **  bix  bushels  of  salt ! — for  what?"  plo  for  article?  of  provisions. — Barbtr  S 
"  To  preservo  the  frvsb  beef,  air."   One  of    Baw^§  Bht.  <ktL  ^  if.  /. 
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centres  of  poiuilalion,  ])uslicd  across  the  Allpfjlianies  to  the  basin  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  great  hikes.  Lauds  were  approjjriiiti'd  and  laid  under  eul- 
liyation,  and  population  augmented  with  uucxami>ied  rapidity.  But  lor 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  during  which  they  renewed  the  scenes  of  pri- 
TatioQ  and  snffering,  tbroagh  whiek  the  first  colonizers  had  woa  a  foot- 
hold, commonicatioii  with  the  older  setdemeota  was  most  tedioas  and 
perilous.  By  one  or  other  of  the  two  principal  rontes  throagh  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  Lancaster  and  Chambersbnrg,  or  through  Virginia,  by  way  of 
Winchester,  and  Hagerstown,  and  Cumberland,  the  settlements  beyond 
the  mountains  were  reached.  From  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  or  those 
intermediate  places,  all  the  Salt,  iron,  sugar,  and  other  necessaries,  were 
"  packed''  by  rough  and  precipitous  pathways,  at  an  expense  of  three 
dollars  per  hundred>weight»  and  mneh  risk,  to  their  destination  beyond 
the  mountains.  The  furs,  ginseng,  and  other  returns,  were  transmitted 
in  the  same  expensive  way.  Ten  or  twelve  horses,  tied  one  to  another  in 
single  fil^  carrying  each  about  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  slung  on 
pack-saddles,  traveled  the  tedious  route  in  charge  of  a  single  driver,  and 
several  companies  of  these,  combined  for  mutual  protection,  made  up  a 
caravan  with  merchandise  for  the  western  posts.  The  first  wagon  load 
of  goods  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  southern  route,  through  Virginia,  to 
Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1789.  With  four  horses,  tho  wagoner  took 
twenty  hundred-weight,  and  made  the  trip  from  Hagerstown  and  back, 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  in  a  little  less  than  a  month,  receiving 
three  dollars  per  hundred,  freight.  Under  the  packing  system,  a  horse 
could  take  but  two  bushels  of  alum  salt  wcitrhlng  eighty-four  pounds  per 
bushel,  and  the  price,  in  consequence,  was  usually,  at  an  early  period,  a  cow 
and  calf  per  bushel.  The  salt  was  measured  iulo  the  bushel  by  the  hand, 
as  lightly  as  possihlc,  aud  a  heavy  ^oot^te|)  was  not  allDwid  upon  the  tloor 
during  the  operation.  Being  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  liff.  Salt 
could  not  bo  dispensed  with,  however  dilBeult  to  obtain.  But  aUhough, 
in  nuuHTAus  places,  saline  fountains  gushing  from  the  hidden  reservoirs 
of  thai  substance,  early  attracted  notice  m  the  western  valleys,  and  the 
wild  deer  resorted  to  their  favorite*" licks,"  to  taste  the  grateful  brine, 
skill,  capital  or  enterprise  was  wanting  to  turn  the  discovery  to  account. 
A  Salt-works  is  said  to  have  boea  erected  somewhere  on  liiic  Braver 
Kiver,  about  the  year  1784,  by  an  association  of  Pittsburg  and  I'hiladcl- 
phia  mcrchauts.  But  many  years  elapsed  before  a  cheaper  source  for 
their  supplies  was  found  in  the  product  of  tho  Onondaga  springs,  aud 
still  longer  before  a  nearer  provision  was  made  by  boring  the  allnvinm 
of  the  adjacent  valleys  of  the  Kiskiminetas,  Alleghany  and  Kanawha 
rivers* 

The  manufacture  of  Salt  was  commenced  at  the  Onondaga  Salines 
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aboat  the  jear  1787,  when  abont  ten  boshels  were  made  in  a  daj.  In 
that  or  the  following  year,  the  lands  of  that  part  of  the  State  were 
of  ODonSfcft  ceded  to  New  Tork  by  the  Oneida  IndiauSi  and  the  portions  in- 
'  eluding  the  Salt-foaotains  were  reserved  by  the  State.  The  boiling 
process  was  first  employed  in  the  mannfacture  near  the  present  city  of 
Syracase,  and  machthe  larger  proportion  of  the  Salt  since  made  there  has 
been  produced  in  the  same  way.  Coarse  or  solar  Salt,  of  better  quality 
than  the  fine  salt  made  by  boiling,  is  also  manufactared  there  to  a  lees 
extent,  in  long,  shallow  vats,  upon  the  plan  early  adopted  at  Cape  Cod, 
and  aronnd  New  Bedford,  in  Massachusetts.  In  1T97  the  State  first 
legislated  upon  the  subject  of  Salt-works.  It  now  opens  and  keeps  in 
repair  all  the  wells,  builds  and  keeps  in  repair  the  pump-houses,  reser* 
▼oirs,  and  distributing  aqueducts,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  lessees, 
who  pay  a  doty  of  one  cent  per  bushel  of  fifty*six  pounds,  and  a  nominal 
rent  for  the  land.  "J^hednty  was  formerly  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  The 
mannfacture  at  once  proved  an  immense  benefit  to  the  whole  western  coun- 
try»  and  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  supplied,  including  Canada,  with  the 
extensive  water  communication  of  the  region,  soon  caused  tlio  salilVrons 
marshes  to  be  pierced  in  difierent  directions,  and  an  active  businc>s  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  Salt.  In  1791,  Salt 
from  OnondfiL'a  could  be  jmrrhased  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  westward 
for  half  a  dollar,  w  here,  a  few  years  before,  it  had  n^st  many  dollars.  The 
]n'oduct  of  the  springs  in  1797,  when  lots  were  first  leased  by  the 
{State,  vvn«?  25.474  biisltels.  In  1858,  it  was  7,033,219  bushels,  produecd 
at  ail  avi  rat:e  co-t,  we  buiieve,  of  G  cetits  per  bushel.  The  yield  of  tliu 
various  welis  ia  a  bushel  of  salt  for  every  3U  to  ;'>()  i^allous  of  Iji  ine  evapo- 
rated— that  of  sea  water  being  a  bushel  for  about  300  to  350  trallons. 

The  fViII'jvving  illustration  of  the  maiiuer  iti  which  a('ce.<s  was  oi)eiied 
up  to  tlie.se  salt  regions  from  other  portir-ns  of  the  West,  and  u  new  loar- 
ket  fuiiii>hed  for  the  article,  is  from  a  cohwu  inicali'iu  by  .lud^je  Wilkins 
to  t!ie  American  Pioneer.  It  is  a  cunsi»icuous  example  of  early  and 
sagacious  enterprise,  and  of  the  benefits  of  improved  means  of  transpor- 
tation throughout  an  extended  territory,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
country. 

«<  Among  otben  whose  attention  was  drawn  to  the  new  iletd  of  enterprise 
opened  on  the  Lakes,  after  Wayne's  treaty,  was  Qeneral  James  O'Hara,  a  die- 

tinguislsed  citizen  of  Pittsbnrg.  He  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Governmont 
to  .sujiiily  (T<w(\i:'o  with  provisions,  which  cotild  tlien  be  furnislied  from  Pittii- 
bui  .:  I  lioaper  tliuu  fioiu  the  settltfuicuts  on  thu  Mohawk.  General  O'llara  was 
a  r<u  -Hightud  calculator ;  ho  had  obtained  correct  iuformation  as  to  the  mana- 
faoture  of  8alt  at  SaUna,  and  in  his  contract  for  provisioning  the  garrison,  he 
had  in  view  the  snpplying  of  the  Western  Country  with  Bait  ttom  Onondaga. 
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TUi  was  a  proj  eot  tlut  feir  men  would  hAve  thonglkt  of,  aad  fow«r  iwdftrUlcoii. 
The  meuiB  of  transportation  had  to  be  created  over  the  whole  line ;  boats  and 

teamsi  had  to  be  provided  to  get  the  Salt  from  the  works  to  Oswrpo  ;  a  vessel 
built  to  traiisj>ort  it  to  the  landing  below  the  falls  ;  wagous  procurt;d  to  carry 
it  to  Schluader  ;  there  boata  constructed  to  carrj  it  to  Black  Rock.  There  au- 
other  Tessel  was  required  to  traaapoit  it  to  Brie*  The  road  to  the  head  of 
Fre&oh  Creek  had  to  be  improved,  and  the  Bait  oarried  in  wagons  across  the 
portage;  and.  Anally,  boats  providiMi  to  float  It  to  Pittsburg.  It  reqaired  no 
ordiunry  snraoity  and  p<»rs*>vf» ranci-  to  give  success  tn  'liis  gpeculation.  Gene- 
ral O'JIara,  liowever,  «  oul.l  fxtn  ute  as  well  as  plan.  ii<'  packi^d  hi;?  provisions 
in  barrels  suitable  for  isalt.  These  were  reserved  in  his  contract.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  mannfaoturers,  and  the  necessary  adTanoes  paid  to 
ieenre  a  supply  of  Salt.  Two  yessels  were  boilt,  one  on  Lake  Brie  and  one 
on  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  means  of  transportation  in  all  the  Tarions  sections 
of  the  line  were  secured.  Tlio  pl.iii  fully  succeeded,  and  Salt,  of  a  pretty  fair 
quality,  delivered  at  Pittsburg,  and  j^oM  at  four  dollar?*  per  bushel, — jnst  half 
the  price  of  the  Salt  obtained  by  packing  across  the  mountains.  Tht  vm  ation 
of  the  packen  uxu  goM.  The  trade  opened  by  this  man,  whoso  success  wa^  equal 
to  his  merits,  and  who  led  the  way  in  eveiy  great  enterprise  of  the  day,  was 
extensively  fwoaeeated  by  others.  A  large  amount  of  ea^tal  was  iurested  in 
Salt ;  trade  and  the  moans  of  transportation  so  greatly  increased,  that  in  a 
few  year^  thf  Pittslairk;  market  was  supplied  With  Onondaga  Salt,  at  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel  of  Hve  bushels.'* 

This  enterprise  cotnmeneed  in  1796,  and  the  ehief  snpplj  of  Salt  for 
the  cooDtry  vest  of  the  monntains  was  obtained  in  the  same  way  aotil 
about  the  year  1810,  when  the  Kanawha  Salt  began  to  compete  with  that 
from  New  York,  which  was  wholly  cat  off  by  the  war  of  1812.  In  that 
year,  or  the  following,  William  Johnston  ancceeded  in  reaching  a  stroDg 
body  of  salt  water,  at  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  by  boring  near  the 
Kiskiroinetas,  or  Conemaugh,  a  navigable  branch  of  the  Alleghany.  Salt- 
boiling  immediately  commenced,  and  has  since  extended  until  Pittdinrg 
has  become  the  centre  of  a  large  Salt-trade.  About  the  same  time^  other 
perforations  were  made,  and  saline  springs  were  discorered  eommnnicating 
with  the  great  reservoirs  that  underlie  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  its  triba* 
taries,  and  Salt  was  produced  for  the  supply  of  the  lower  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  North-west  la  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  on  the  Illi- 
nois and  Wabash,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  Salt  was  made 
nnd  sold  nt  moderate  prices  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The 
Wabnsli  Salines — which  produced,  in  1809,  one  hundred  and  tlurty  thou- 
sand bushels — had  been  used  in  the  manfacture  of  Salt  for  more  tlian  half 
ft  century,  by  the  French  and  Indians,  before  those  of  New  York  were 
employed  by  Europeans.  The  United  States  Salines,  thirty  miles  below 
the  Wabash,  were  in  operation  in  1812,  and  many  smaller  works  near  the 
same  time.   So  actifo  was  the  competition  that,  in  the  West,  the  price, 
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in  tbe  last  war,  aTeraged  onlj  eighty-seTen  aod  b  lialf  ceotSy  while  it  was 
fire  or  six  dollars  on  tbe  seaboard. 

The  mannfaetare  has  receired  manj  improTeraentSf  and  its  extent  and 
economy  have  been  mnch  promoted  by  the  progress  in  collateral  branches, 
as  the  uannfactnre  of  soda-ash,  and  other  articles  nsed  in  agrienltnre  and 
the  arts,  and  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  tbe  progress  in  popula- 
tion, bat  still  falls  far  short  of  an  adequate  snpplj  for  the  country,  and  of 
the  maximum  profit  attainable  in  the  business.*  The  first  Congress,  for 
the  encouragement  of  this  industry,  and  for  purposes  of  revenue,  laid  a 
duty,  in  1T89»  of  six  cents  per  bushel  on  imported  Salt,  whi^h  was 
increased  to  twelve  cents  in  the  following  year,  and,  in  1797,  t<>  twenty 
cents.  It  was  made  free  of  daty  in  1807.  Tbe  imports  of  Salt,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  2,337,920  bushels. 


(1)  Til  FopteinV-er,  1794,  Jamns  Fennel 
took  out  a  patent,  tbe  firat  in  tbia  branob, 
for  »  new  mode  of  loBkinf  Ssit,  wbicli  w 
beliere  b«  »fterWMr4  antncccse fully  attempt, 
ed  to  put  into  practice.  In  179^,  Lo  |nil)- 
liibed,  in  Pbiliulelphis,  a  treatise  do?criptivo 
of  "  the  priuciples  and  plan  of  propoMd 
teblitbiDMto  of  SalUworki,  for  tho  parpofo 
of  supplying  tho  United  States  with  home- 
mado  Salt."  Thi?  ecf<?n!r;c  rbararter,  who 
ira«,  bj  turns,  a  Rtudcnt  of  law,  an  actor,  a 
irritor  of  plays  Aud  otber  v«rfc«, »  proaebor, 
BUUkvfiMtiiror,  ud  ipondtbrift,  irai  ft'om 


London,  and  was  prohabTy  a  dciicendant  of 
Fenuel,  a  plate  of  wbo»e  Balt-worlu  waj 
givon  in  tbo  Tboatmm  M aebinanim  Uni- 
VOnalo,  publiBbed  in  Amsterdam  in  1734. 
Ileonre  f);;iir<Ml  exti-iuh  oly  in  Ivliiiljiirf:  and 
Pari!),  and  alno  in  Philadelphia,  wbero  ho 
«tiU  bM  d«8ceodanU.  He  pabUsbed  an 
apologjr  for  bis  llfe»  in  two  Tolnmei.  In 
addition  to  those  of  Scarn  St  Killr y,  bofore 
mentioned,  one  or  two  other  p:itfnts  were 
given  bofuro  the  close  of  the  century,  includ- 
ing one  to  Joba  Kano,  In  VtVt,  **  for  making 
alkali  from  marine  Salt  and  kelp." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Of  IHS  MAMUrACTU&jB  OF  GLOIB  AMD  MATSKIALS  FOA  GLOTHIIIO. 

DrRrvG  the  twciitv  VL-ars  which  followed  tbo  settlement  of  Plvmotiib, 
and  the  ten  vf;irs  succecdiiit^  the  more  vigorons  beginning  around  Bo.-^toii 
Harbor,  the  increase  of  i»oj>uhition  and  ilie  forniiUion  of  new  sottlonienta 
had  proreeded  with  wonderful  rapidity.  The  same  spirit  of  rclit^ious 
persecutiou  that  drove  the  first  euii^^ranis  beyond  the  reach  of  intoleruueo 
coutinaed  to  operate.  Numbers  of  ships  were  yearly  Gltcd  out  in  the 
ports  of  Kngland,  freighted  with  the  families  and  effects  of  Puritan  uon- 
conformi.sls,  and  steered  in  the  wake  of  the  Jday-ilower  aud  the  Arabella^ 
for  the  tihores  of  New  England. 

New  patents  were  obtained  and  colonics  were  planted  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  were  quickly  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals  from  abroad.  * 
Not  less  than  four  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  famili^  and  twenty>one 
thousand  two  hondred  sools  had  already  arrired  in  Nev  England.  These 
had  employed  in  their  transportation  nearly  two  hnndred  ships,  and  tho 
wlioto  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  tbemselTes,  their  goods,  and  live  stock 
fell  little  short  of  one  million  of  dollars.  As  lands  were  desired  by  all, 
settlements  were  speedily  formed  at  the  most  inviting  points.  The  Pnri- 
tan  Fathers,  nnfortnnately  practiced,  in  tnm,  the  religions  coercion  from 
which  they  had  fled,  and  thus  drove  nnmbers  from  their  midst,  to  make 
settlements  in  places  remote  from  the  arm  of  power.  Towns  and  Tillages 
were  in  this  way  mnltipled  over  an  extended  snrlhce  of  territory.  A  pro- 
fitable trade  in  ftirs  had  been  carried  on  with  the  Indians.  The  mannfac- 
tnre  of  ships  and  of  Inmberi  the  production  of  grain,  and  soma  foreign 
trade,  had  secured  a  good  measure  of  prosperity.  The  reports  -  of  their 
brightening  prospects  were  not  lost  upon  the  multitudes  in  England 
who  watched  with  interest  the  fate  of  their  friends  In  America,  and 
longed  for  the  civil  and  religious  freedom  there  enjoyed.  The  constant 
dejmrtnre  of  useful  and  influential  citizens,  and  the  evasion  of  royal  autho- 
rity by  emigration,  led  to  one  or  two  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  stop  the  transportation  of  passcnirers  to  New  England.  This 
end  wn^,  however,  brought  about  in  quite  a  difierent  way.  It  has  been  fre- 
(2d6> 
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qnently  asserted  that  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John  Hampden  bad  embarked 
for  the  new  world  in  a  ship  whose  sailing  was  prohibited  in  1637.  Thek 
sabseqtient  efforts,  however,  led  to  the  fiabversioQ  of  the  misased  power 
of  the  King,  and  secured  that  liberty  at  home  which  so  many  had  been 
oompelled  to  seek  beyond  the  seas.  On  the  afiseniblin  L,'  of  the  Long  Par- 
liamcDi,  in  1G40,  persecntion  ceased,  and  many  who  bad  prepared  to  emi- 
grate, found  the  occasion  removed,  and  their  prospects  more  inviting  at 
home.  Either  from  this  cause,  or,  as  Chalmers  supposes,  from  the  efifccts 
of  an  ordinance  passed  in  1637,  "which  enacted  with  signal  folly,  'that 
none  shall  entertain  any  stranger  who  should  arrive  with  an  intent  to  re- 
side, nr  <^hall  allow  the  use  of  any  habitation  without  liberty  from  the 
Stamliiiiz;  Cuiiiicil,' "  but  probably  from  the  two  causes  combined, 
emigration  now  entirely  ceased.  The  tide  even  set  in  au  oiiiiusite  direc- 
tion, and,  for  twenty  years  after,  the  emigration  to  America  did  not  more 
than  e^iud  tlie  numbers  who  returned  to  enjoy  their  estates  and  rormcr 
jirivilt'tres  in  Knglaiid.  This  airot  of  the  iullux  of  population  had  on 
important  iufJuenee  on  the  future  welfare  of  the  Cohniies. 

Durinj*'  this  time,  the  French  had  been  gradually  extending  tlieir  settle- 
ments on  the  north  and  euat,  ami  the  Dutch,  on  the  west,  were  menacing 
the  plantations  on  the  Connecticut  river.  The  Indians,  moreover,  uhoso 
friendship  had  never  been  reliable,  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  general  eon- 
8j)iracy  to  exterminate  the  entire  English  population.  In  view  uf  these 
circinustances,  and  the  small  uccessiou  uf  bircuglh  to  bo  looked  fur  from 
abroad  during  the  civil  war,  and  the  general  insecurity  arising  out  of  the 
dispersed  sitaatlon  of  tbe  towns,  the  four  principal  Colonies — Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth,  Connecticnt,  and  New  HaTen— in  1643  entered  into 
articles  of  confederation  for  mntoal  aid  and  protection,  under  tbe  name  of 
Thb  Unitxd  G0I.0MIX8  OF  Niw  Encuand.  This  league,  whicb  had 
been  proposed  several  years  before,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  bis* 
tory  of  the  Colonies,  and  baa  been  regarded  as  an  early  step  toward  their 
ultimate  independence. 

Bat  other  conseqnences  grew  ont  of  the  check  gireo  to  tbe  tide  of  emi- 
gration, whicb  bad  a  faTorable  effect  npon  tbe  industry  of  the  Colonists^ 
and  contribnted  to  lessen  their  dependence  opon  the  parent  country.  The 
New  England  people  bad  now  arrired  at  a  prosperons  condition,  tbrongb 
incredible  hardships  snrmonnted  in  tbe  beginning.  They  had  been 
harassed  by  tbe  Indians,  bad  enconntered  famine,  and  bad  been  nearly 
decimated  by  disease.  Bat  their  energy  bad  conqnered  the  greatest  diffi- 
colties,  and  they  were  now  enjoying,  in  some  measnre,  the  froits  of  their 
industry.  This  consisted  principally  in  agriculture ;  and  the  fisheries  and 
tbe  rearing  of  cattle  was  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  Live 
stock  were  even  exported  to  tbe  West  Indies,  with  which  trade  had 
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already  opened,  aud  was  fostered  by  tbeir  enterprise  in  ship-bnilding. 
While  eiiii^'ration  continued  active,  cattle  were  wanted  fur  8toci<iti^  new 
farms,  and  rearing  tUeiu  was  a  source  of  much  profit.  It  is  staled,  by 
Ooveruor  Jiulohitison,  that,  as  early  as  lf)32,  "no  man  now  tliought  he  could 
live  except  he  had  cuttle,  and  a  great  deal  of  gronnd  to  keep  them  ;  all 
striving  to  increase  their  stocks."  Abont  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  a 
quart  of  milk  cunld  Ije  bought  for  a  peony,  lie  afterward  informs  us  that 
cows  rose  to  the  price  of  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  even  twenty-eight 
pounds,  cow-calves  to  teu  pounds,  and  milk-goatis  to  three  and  four 
puuuda  each.  At  these  rates  they  ctintinued  for  several  yeai*s,  which  ena- 
bled many  of  the  old  planters  to  grow  rich.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
cattle,  at  the  same  time,  bore  an  unusually  high  price  among  the  Dutch,  in 
New  Netherlands,  and  both  there  and  in  New  England,  other  products  were 
correspondingly  dear.  A  fall  in  the  price  of  stock  had  been  feared  for 
some  time ;  but  it  came  more  suddenly  and  with  worse  eflccts  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  was  "  greatly  to  y*  damage  of  many,  and  y*  undowiug 
of  some.**  The  stoppage  of  cmigratiou  caosed  an  immediate  decline  in 
the  price  of  cattle — which  had  become  eztremelj  nnmeroos— to  less  than 
half  tbdr  former  prices,  and  as  suddenly  cat  a  principal  soarce  of 
emolument 

The  diminished  intercourse  with  England  which  at  the  same  time  en- 
soed,  caused  the  greatest  difficulty  and  uncertaiDtj  in  the  snppljLof  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessaries  for  which  they  were  wholly  dependent  upon  that 
country.  Through  impaired  means  of  purchase,  and  an  intemtpted^up* 
pl^f  clothing  for  the  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  people  who  inhabited 
IS'ew  England,  the  attention  of  the  Colonists  was  turned  to  the  manufae- 
tare  of  their  own  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  To  this  determination  they 
were  also  strongly  urged  by  the  opportunity  which  their  traffic  afforded 
of  obtaining  a  cheap  supply  of  cotton  from  Barbadoes.  The  manner  in 
which  "necessity  at  first  introduced  what  their  jurispntdenoe  afbenrard 
cultiTated,"  is  thus  narrated  by  Hubbard : — 

'*Now,  the  country  of  New  Euijlaud  was  to  seek  a  way  to  provide  tUeiusielves 
with,  clothing,  wUoh  they  eonld  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle,  aa  'before,  whieb 
now  were  fallen  from  that  huge  prioe  foreuenlioned,  Ami  to  £14  sterling  and 

Xin  stci  tiiiK'  a  head;  and  presently  after— at  least  within  the  year— to  £5 
ptHjliiii:  a  i>ieof» ;  nor  was  thero,  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither. 
Thus  thf^  flood  wliich  brought  in  iiuich  wealth  to  many  por><()ns,  the  contrary 
ebb  carried  all  away  out  of  their  reach.  To  help  them  iu  this,  their  exigent,  be- 
sides the  indutrj  that  the  preeent  neoeesity  put  partienlar  persons  upon,  for 
the  necessary  supply  of  themselves  and  their  families,  the  OeneralConrtmado 
order  for  the  mannfaotnre  of  woolen  ^nd  linen  Cloth,  which,  with  God's  bless- 
in!:  upon  man's  endeavour,  in  a  litth?  tini*-  stopped  tliis  gap  in  pnrt,  and,  soon 
after,  another  door  was  opened  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and 
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Win*'  Islrml-^,  wlifi«'1>y,  atnong  other  good*,  mnrli  ri>tt<m  n-ool  wa?  hroTTcrht  into 
the  country  from  th.-  Indies,  which  tlio  inliahitaiils  loarnini;  to  sj»ln.  and  breed- 
ing of  sheep,  and  taring  of  hemp  aud  llax,  they  soou  fuuud  oui  a  to  ctup- 
pi/  t1k«mselr«8  pf  (ootton)  linen  md  woolen  olotli." 

« 

From  that  day  to  the  present,  throagboat  this  coantiy  and  British 
America^  it  has  been  the  castom,  in  the  farm-konses  and  rnrai  distrietSj 
for  the  people  to  mannfacture  a  portion  of  their  coarser  clothing,  and,  at 
some  periods  and  in  some  places,  nearly  the  whole  of  their  apparel  and 
honsehold  linen  in  their  families,  firom  cotton,  flax,  or  wool,  either  sepa- 
rately or  combined,  according  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  nunily. 

The  earliest  order  of  tLo  Court  which  wc  find  on  the  subject,  was  made 
by  the  Massacbosetts  Assembly,  on  May  13th,  1640,  when  the  matter  was 
taken  np  in  n  determined  spirit.    It  aj)pear8  to  have  had  refer- 
•rCMioB    ence  only  to  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  or  the 
product  of  those  materials  combined. 

"The  Court,"  they  say,  "  taking  into  serious  consideration  the  absolute 
necossity  for  the  raisinfr  of  the  manufacture  of  lineii  cloth,  doth  declare 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  this  Court  that  there  shall  be  an  order  settled  about 
it,  and  therefore  doth  require  the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several 
t»ovvns  to  acquaint  the  townsmen  therewitli,  and  to  make  enquiry  ^vhat  seed 
is  in  every  town,  what  men  and  women  arc  skilful  in  the  l)riiking,  hpin- 
ning,  weaving,  what  means  fur  the  providing  of  wheels  ;  and  to  consider 
with  those  skilful  in  that  manufacture,  uud  what  course  may  be  taken  for 
teaching  the  boys  aud  girls  in  all  towns  the  spinning  of  the  yarn,  and  to  re- 
turn to  the  next  Court  their  several  and  joint  advice  about  this  thing. — 
The  like  couaidcratiou  would  be  had  fur  the  spiiiniug  aud  weaving  of 
coUon  icool.^** 

The  description  of  Cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  this  action  of 
the  Court  was  desigoed  to  prepare  the  way,  was,  as  will  presently  appear, 
tbe  kind  which  then  formed  the  principal  apparel  of  the  £ngli&h  people, 
a  mixture  of  linen  and  cotton,  under  the  naine  of  fustians,  dimities,  etc; 
On  the  seventh  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  an  order,  previously  made, 
offering  a  bounty  of  three  penee  on  every  sbilIing*8-wortb  of  Knen,  woolen, 
and  cotton  Cloth,  "according  to  its  valewation  for  theincnragment  of  the 
the  manifoctnre,''  was  declared  to  apply  only  to  Cloth  made  in  that  juris- 
diction, and  of  yam  spun  there  fh>m  materials  raised  within  the  same, 
"or  else  of  cotton.'*  This  was  to  continue  for  three  years.  Tbe  order 
was,  however,  repealed  on  the  2d  June  following,  "  becaase  too  burthen- 
some  to  the  country."  Bnt,  previous  to  its  repeal,  there  was  granted, 
April  29, 1641,  to  Goodman  Nutt,  Martin  Yaderwood,  John  Whitney, 

(1)  Becordt,  i.  p.  294. 
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Henry  Kimhall,  and  John  Witheridge,  allowance  for  ciglity-tliree  and 
one-haif  yards  "  vale  wed"  at  12^/.  per  ynrd.'  Tliis  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  sample  of  Cloth  made  in  the  ••ouiitiy  of  which  there  is  any  men- 
tion.   It  was  probably  a  coarse  descriplioii  ol'  Ijncii, 

On  the  8lh  Fi'l)ruiiry,  164|,  nearly  three  months  before  the  above 
award,  and  about  nine  months  after  the  Court  of  Massachusetts  bad  first, 
moved  in  the  mailer,  the  (ieneral  Cnurtof  Connecticut  turned  itii  atu  iition 
to  the  suuie  Rubjcct.*  It  ordained  that  skins  should  be  preserved,  attaching 
a  penalty  to  the  nej!;lect  of  it  ;  and  lump  and  flax  were  ordered  to  be  sown 
by  each  family,  to  preserve  seed,  "  thai  wc  mi^hl  in  lime  have  supply  of 
Lyuen  Cloulh  amongst  ourselves."  Another  order  of  the  fcuiue  date — at 
which  time  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor,  and  the  New  Haven  Colony  of  the 
like  oamber  of  towns — provides,  also,  for  the  introdaction  of^cpttpn  for 
the  maoofactare  of  clothing.  **  Whereas  it  ia  thought  necesaaiy  for  the 
comfortahle  support  of  these  plantations,  that  a  trade  vn  coUen  wodl  be 
aett  nppoo  and  attempted,  and  for  the  furthering  thereof  it  hath  pleased  the 
Governor  that  now  is  (Edward  Hopkins,  Esq.)  to  undertake  the  finishing 
and  setting  forth  a  vessel  with  eonvenient  speed  to  those  parts  where  the 
said  comoditj  is  to  be  had,  if  it  be  phesable,  etc.*'  The  plantations  were 
ordered  on  his  return,  to  take  each  its  proportion  of  the  cotton,  to  be 
paid  for  in  English  com  and  pipe-staves ;  and  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  timber  for  pipe*staves,  aa  an  article  of  exchange  for  cotton, 
it  was  ordered  that  no  timber  shonld  be  felled  outside  the  plantations 
without  licence  firom  the  Court,  nor  any  pipe-staves  sold  ont  of  the 
river  without  permission.  To  maintain  their  marketable  quality,  no  pipe- 
ataves  were  to  be  exported  until  they  had  been  inspected.  These  ordi- 
pances  show  that  some  importance  wag  thnft  early  attached  to  the  pro- 
viding of  cotton  for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  Over  eighteen  months  appear 
to  have  elapsed  before  a  supply  of  cotton  was  received.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  eighth  of  September,  1642,  that  the  towns  should  take  of  Mr. 
Hopkins'  cotton  wool  in  the  following  proportions  : — Windsor,  ninety 
pounds'  worth:  Wethersfield,  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds'  worth,  and 
Hartford,  two  hundred  iK)unds'  worth,  with  liberty  "  to  proportion  it  if 
the  first  two  within  a  month  desire  it."  In  June,  1644,  two  inspectors 
of  linen  and  woolen  yarn  were  appointed,  in  each  town  in  Connecticut, 

(1)  Records,  i.  p.  SI 6.  cbusettt  Coart  hj  three  months,  whereas  it 

(2)  Colonial  R«cordf  of  Oodii..  i.  p.  61.—  wMj  look  pltoo  forerftl  montbf  after,  md 
Tblt  order  it  «tttond  Febnury  8,  1040,  and  In  the'  foUowing  ymr,  M  will  bo  ■pptiMit 

thii^,  nreonling  to  the  new  tnodo  of  reckon-  by  rcmcru Bering  that  tlio  Itftl  JOMP  tbOB 

ing  time,  antedates  the  order  of  the  MMsa*  began  oa  tbe  2blh  March. 
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with  power  to  judge  and  determine  the  rate  or  price  Iho  weavers  should 
receive,  by  the  yard,  for  yaro.  Weavers  were,  at  the  same  time,  em- 
powered to  retsin  their  work  until  they  received  pay  for  lt.> 

The  spinning-wheel  and  the  loom  thus  appear  to  have  been  already 
domesticated  in  two  of  the  future  States,  and  were  fostered  by  the  care  of 
the  rolers. 

Although  a  tolerably  regular  communication  was  kept  up  between  the 
parent  country  and  its  dependencies,  the  state  of  navigation  at  that  time 
sometimes  caused  disappointment  in  the  arrival  of  supplies.  In  a  climate 
80  rigorons  as  that  of  New  England,  any  protracted  delay  of  the  usual 
consignments  of  materials  or  clothing  would  be  severely  felt  All  the 
miseries  of  such  a  situation  had  been  already  experienced  by  the  old 
Colony  of  Plymouth.  From  their  first  landing,  sick  and  destitute,  in 
December,  1620,  to  midsummer  of  1623,  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  sup- 
plies  which  were  captured  by  the  French,  the  burning  of  their  common 
store-bouse,  and  the  fuihire  of  their  crops,  the  Pilgrims  were  left  iu  almost 
ntter  destitution  both  of  food  and  clothing.  Their  ouly  food  daring 
much  of  the  time  were  the  smnty  rrienniogs  of  the  forest  and  the  sea 
shore,  and  their  small  supply  of  clothing  was  exhausted.  The  meeting 
with  their  wives,  children,  and  other  friends  who,  on  their  arrival,  found 
them  in  this  condition,  was  a  jiainful  one.  "It  is  impossible  to  describe 
that  strange  composition  of  chagrin,  sorrow,  sympathy  and  joy  which,  at 
this  meeting,  presented  themselves  in  the  most  lively  colors.  The  first 
planters  had  received  no  snpplic'?  of  clothing  since  their  arrival,  they  were, 
lluTeforn,  not  only  pale  willi  laininc,  but.  tlioy  were  misi  rably  flothod. 
When  the  piissenirtTs  camo  on  shore  and  siiw  tln  ir  cxtrrtne  poverty,  they 
were  filled  with  .sa(liK>s  and  dismay.  Some  ImusI  into  tears,  and  passion- 
ately wishfd  ihonis*  Ivt's  again  in  their  native  <  ountry.  In  the  poverty  and 
distrec-*  of  this  poor  people,  they  imagined  tlity  foresaw  their  own  fuluro 
mi- 'ries.''  There  were  those  among  the  settlors  of  I'iymouth,  from  the 
first,  wlio  were  aof|nninted  with  the  arts  of  the  clolliior ;  but  the  uiad  rials, 
and  the  opporluuiLy  for  their  exercise,  were  altogether  wanting.  2^'eiiher 
sheep  nor  neats  cattle  had  been  then  iulroduced,  and  their  knowledt'e  of 
the  Cloth-manufacture,  which  &ume  of  them  obtaiyed  in  llulhind,  was  ex- 
changed, as  in  the  case  of  later  adventurers,  for  the  practice  of  other  occu- 
pations.* The  Colony  was  visited,  iu  1G27,  by  a  deputation  from  the  Dutch 

(1)  Culonial  Bccordi,  i.  p.  104.  npmented  to  baT«  learoed  t1>«  ■Uk  bust- 

(2)  Th»  Anoriam  Ulnivtar  at  the  Hague  net*  In  HoUud  waa  a  faitian  maker  of 

has  recontly  funii-ln"!  dudio  particulars  of  Au^tcrfield,  England.  Somnel  Fuller,  tha 
Iho  personal  history  of  the  Pilrfrim  Fnflicr*,  fritnro  physicinn  of  the  Colony,  and  Stephen 
from  the  Kccords  at  Leyden,  in  wbicb  it  is  Tracoy  wore  tag  or  silk  mukera  nho.  Wil- 
thown  thai  Mr.  Bradford,  who  ia  fanataHj.  liam  Whtta,  Robert  Caakmui,  and  Bidhard 
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Governor  of  Manhattan,  with  ovprtiircs  fortraflp;  antl  for  spvcrni  Toars 
ihe  peojile  wuie  supiilied  from  thnt  quarter  w  itii  liiii-n  and  ollior  stutfs,  in 
exchange  for  tobacco,  etc.,  to  the  iiiiitual  advaatago  of  botli  Colonies. 
Is^aac  Allcrton  afterward  bucame  a  prouiinunt  merchant  at  Now  Amster- 
(^arn.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  indui-lry  of  tlie  country 
was  widely  directed  to  au  uitiumte  iuUe{>endence  of  suj»j»lies  so  jirecarioos. 

la  ai>priiiension  of  the  scarcity  of  clothing  likely  to  Ite  experienced 
during  the  next  winter,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  June, 
1G41,  following  the  award  of  jiremiums  for  linen,  directed,  as  a  means 
of  preseul  supply  "  till  colton  may  bee  had,"  that  wild  hemp  should  be 
gathered  and  improved.*  The  heads  of  families  were  to  be  instructed  ia 
the  method  of  gathering  and  using  this  article  "growing  all  over  the  coiin- 
tiy,"  which  ths  natifeB  employed  for  yariotis  purposes,  m  for  making 

MnstcrsoD,  were  wool-combers  or  carders,  ir  wo  can  get  garments  to  cover  aritbout, 

and  lyaao  Allerton,  a  tailor.    Mr.  Wiuslow  Our  other  in-'^nrincnff!  are  r!,>nt  u[H>n  clout, 

was  ft  printer,  John  Jcqdj,  a  brewer,  Muses  Our  clulbes  wc  brought  witli  ua  are  apt  to  b« 
Fleteber,  a  amifb.  Many  othtn  of  Uia  esrlj  ton— 

settlers  were  weavers  from  Yorktsbire,  Not-  Th«iy  seed  to  be  dottted  10011  after  (bey  are 

tiogham,  etc.,  and  brought  their  looms  with  worn — 

them.   (See  Uist.  Mag.  for  Sept.,  1869.}  But  clouting  oar  garments  they  hinder  us 

Tbdr  mfreriogs,  on  the  oecaalon  referred        nothing ; 

to  in  tlu-  text,  inspired  one  of  those  lyiioal  donte  double  are  warmer  ttiui  tingle  wbol* 

effusions  in  which  a  primitive  jieople,  when  eiotbiog.** 
ioucbed  bj  a  commoD  calamity  and  a  com- 

mo.  Nntlment,  .e  often  ind  eapreenon,  ''"'^  ^''^  mentioned  wai 

and  wbieb  someamei  eontain  more  of  (be  "-^^  .V^.v.nm  r,nu-.;.-«r,m.  or  In- 

....  t  u     1     dian  hemp,  on  mdigeuoua  plant  growing  in 

genuine  ore  of  history  than  any  elaborate  *»         r       o  » 

.  t  1         .t        .  all  parte  of  tbe  United  StatM.  from  Canada 

Ftatt^mcnt".  liernnyc  they  fire  the  j'pontanrouH         *^  «wim  vauaua 

language  of  the  popular  mind  and  bearu  ^  Carolina.  lU  tongb,  ftbroni  bark  UEbrd., 

Tbetr.ditioo.lT«Miknownea'«TbeFor«.  ^^"^  ".a'crnt,-.!.  a  t.l.rable  subniiu.e  for 

,         ,  ~       „  ^  .      .  V  hemp.    The  Indians  luatie  much  wf  nf  it 

fathers'  Song,"  taJcen  down  some  year*  be-  ^  ,   ,  . 

,  T.     .  »•      r      .1.    1-      c  summer  clothing,  and  for  cords,  whence 

fori'  the  Kfvoiution  from  the  iiii*  of  a  c*»n-  ....  .  _  ' 

,     ,       ,  >  I.  .i.      >  it  deriTOS  Ita  popniar  name.   It  ia  a  very 

tcnanan  female,  and  preserved  by  the  widow  ,._  .      ^       ,    •  . 

-  ^  i»    ^  J  1.    i^i.  .  different  plant  from  the  Indiea  h'Mnp  which 

of  Oovemor  Bowdtdn,  eottmemomto  tbelr  «    .  .      ,    .  .... 

,   .     .  . ,  .         .  furnishes  the  intoxicating  htuhecth  i-f  tlio 

early  bnrdthipe.  If  tbe  rbymee  bare  some-  .    ,  ,  .... 

^,  ,  - J  .,  ,,  Arabs.  The  latter,  like  the  common  culti- 
Whnt  of  the  uncouthnc?.?  tncv  cle?("nli'\  tnov  ' 

1.       >         1    r  .1.  \   valed  bemp  (CanraMrsaf^ea),  of  wbleb  iti* 

bare  also  much  of  the  moral  comeliness  of  '  ^  "  w«.v«»»i» 

an  heroic  patience  which  enabled  men  Hke   ""'.^  "  '  f''^'  "  '  '^'^ 

BndfonI,  and  Window,  and  SUndiib,  to  f''''' 'J  ''''''''^  ^'^^  V^'^^i  i» 

.  1  _  •       _  1.   ft^i  from  the  same  region?,  or  from  EirTPt.  The 

bear  unusual  pnTationsmtb  ehecrfblnen,  -  ..     .  f>     >  »^fc.M" 

and  to  transmit  their  iron  enerpv  and  exam-  J**"^                  "  mentioned  by 

pU  to  a  posterity  called  in  the  hour  of  the  wntori  aa  a  Talnable  na. 

eoantiT'i  greatoel  need  to  enttain  ilmaar  ^"'^  '^^"■""^•ty.          cultivation  has  been 

bwdibipe  In  ita  defenM.  recommended  as  a  subsHfntc  for  fl.ix  and 

hemp.    It  is  probable  that  it  might  be  ran. 

**  And  now,  too  onr  gamente  begin  to  grow  dered  Talaabla  by  oarefbi  enltiratloB,  but 

tt>><)<  we  are  not  aware  that  it  bna  ever  been  at> 

And  wnr)i  ia  moeb  wanted  to  eerd  and  to  tempted. 

spin; 
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elothiog,  nets,  mats,  lines,  etc.  From  tbem,  the  people  first  learned  the 
ttse  of  this  material.  It  was  farther  "desired  and  expected  that  all 
masters  of  families  sbonid  see  that  their  children  and  serraats  should 
bee  iadostrionsly  implied,  so  as  the  mornings  and  evenings  and  other 
seasons  may  not  bee  lost»  as  formerly  they  hare  beene,  bat  that  the  honest 
and  profitable  custome  of  England  may  be  practiced  amongst  ns ;  so  as 
all  bands  may  be  implied  for  the  working  of  hemp  and  fflaxe  and  other 
needfal  things  for  clothing,  withont  abridging  any  such  servants  of  their 
deire  times  for  foode  and  rest  and  other  needfal  refreshings." 

In  the  same  year  the  town  of  Salem  was  called  together  on  the  sabject 
of  the  hemp  caltare,  the  seed  of  which  was  first  sent  in  1629.  An  acre 
of  ground  was  set  apart  to  Samuel  Cornhill  for  its  cultivation.  The 
ponds  in  which  the  eurly  cultivators  rotted  their  flax  we  believe  still  bear 
the  uame  of  tbc  Flax  Ponds.  The  maimfacture  of  cordage  was,  the 
same  year  begun  ia  Boston,  hy  Jolm  Harrison,  and,  in  1G62,  John  Hey- 
man,  of  Cbarlestown,  received  liberty  to  make  ropes  and  lines. 

In  !Mar(;h,  1042-3,  a  memorable  Act,  intended  as  a  special  favor 
to  the  New  England  plantations,  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
exempted  from  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  all  merchandise  intended 
for  their  use,  and  all  Colonial  produce  thence  exported  to  England.  Al- 
thongh  this  ordinance  had  its  intended  effect  in  stimulating  the  industry 
of  the  rolonists,  it  probably  r.ithor  obstnirtcd  than  jiromoied  the  domestic 
manufarturL'  of  cloihiiiir  and  uthci"  .stajiU!  urlieles  of  English  exj>ort.  It 
fnrtit«!if  d  farilitit's  \\iv  a  (dit'a[)  and  co'ii>tant  supply  of  English  maiiufuc- 
tures,  and  rendered  the  colonists  siiujily  iiroduccrs  of  raw  materials.  The 
confirmntiuii  of  the  law,  in  a  Munlilicd  form,  became  a  few  years  after,  the 
foundation  of  the  famous  Act  of  navigation. 

In  the  following  year,  the  first  regular  or  systematic  attempt  at  an 
improved  manufacture  of  Cloth— particularly  of  vvooKmi — was  made  hy  a 
Ftm»y».  company  uf  Yurk^hiremen,  who,  in  1638,  settled  at  Kowlcy,  in 
leIn".tT<"'  Massachusetts,  nearly  midway  between  Ipswich  and  Mewlmry, 
iropua'''""  They  consisted  of  about  twenty  famllie-^  of  industrious  and  pious 
])eo])lo,  under  the  directiuu  of  their  minister,  llcv.  Ezekiel  Rogers, 
one  of  the  proscribed  non-conforming  ministers  of  England,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  the  first  Protestant  martyr,  John  Rogers,  who  suffered  at  Sraithfield, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  The  town  was  incorporated  in  1689,  and  the 
people  soon  after  commenced  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  which  bad  been 
the  occupation  of  many  of  them  in  England.  Here  they  built  the  first 
Fulliog-mitI  erected  in  the  North  Americaii  Colonies.  The  mill  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  John  Pearson,  about  the  year  1643 J  It  stood 

(I)  UcrobaiiCi  Ibf  •  ^  xxsifi.  la  Mrml  «otenp«niit<nif  aod  later  writon, 
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Just  sboTO  the  faetd  of  the  tide  on  Mill  rirer,  where  it  w|8  etill  in  oper»* 
tion  in  1809,  and  a  cedar  tenter-postf  brought  by  them  from  England, 
etill  remained  perfeetlj  eoond^ 

This  appears  to  hare  been  the  first  place  at  which  woolen  Cloth  was 
made  in  New  England.  Flaz,  hemp,  and  cotton  bad  pre?ionslj  been 
wrought  into  Cloth,  bat  whether  by  the  weavera  of  Kowley,  or  in  familiee 
geoerally,  nnder  the  siimnlus  applied  by  the  Iiegislatnre,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  produced  two  yeara  before  several  claimants  for  the  bonnty, 
does  not  appear.  The  author  of  "  New  England's  First  Fruits,''  writing 
at  Boston,  September  26th,  1649,  speaks  of  their  proridcntial  help,  among 
other  things,  "  in  prospering  bempe  and  flaxe  so  well  that  it  is  frequently 
sowen,  spnn,  and  woven  into  linen  cloth,  (and  in  short  time  may  serve 
for  cordage) ;  so  cotton  wooU  (which  we  may  have  at  reasonable  rates  from 
the  islands)  and  our  linen  jarne,  we  can  make  dimittees  and  fustians  for 
onr  snmmcr  clothing;  and  having  a  matter  of  1000  sheep,'  which  pros- 
per well  to  begin  withal,  in  a  competent  time  wo  hope  to  have  woollen 
cloth  there  made.  And  great  OTid  smnl!  cn*tel  being  now  very  fre- 
quently killed  for  food ;  tlieir  fkiiis  will  ndord  us  leatbor  for  boots  and 
Bhoes  and  other  uses ;  so  that  God  is  leadiog  us  by  the  baud  into  a  way 
of  clothing." 

Although  the  people  of  Ilou  l'^v  vrerc  from  the  woolen  districts  of  Eng- 
land— e>i>ecially  the  seat  of  tlie  bruadcloth  manufacture — flax  and  cotton, 
as  well  as  wool,  appear,  nt  lir-^t,  to  have  formed  a  consideralile  jKirt  of 
their  raw  materialji.  But  although  after  the  introduction  of  fallintr-uiills, 
much  of  the  woolen  Cloth  of  household  manufacture  was  woru  in  its  un- 
fulled  and  unfiuislied  .state,  the  ujeniion  of  Mr.  Rogers'  people  as  the  fir.^t 
Cloth-makers,  must  l»e  understood  to  imply  the  hrst  manufneturc  of  fulled 
and  dressed  Clotb,  or  Cloth  wholly  of  wool,  of  which  none  wa.«?  previously 
made,  as  we  muy  iufcr  from  the  last  cited  passage.  The  iudu.^lry  of  the  Row- 
ley weavers  is  frequently  commended.    "  These  people  being  very  iiidus- 


vsho  refer  to  tbia  tbe  beginniDg  of  the 
Cluth-iaaaufaoturo,  we  do  not  find  the  pro- 
ei<«  4*t«  of  tb«  «netton  of  tb«  f«lling«iiilll 
•tatcd.    But  it  oooUl  hardly  ktm  bwo 

«ar1ier  than  161?. 

( 1 )  CoDipoDdious  Hist  of  N.  Eng.  bj  Drs. 
Uorsfl  and  Parmb. 

(2)  Bntohloaoii  givM  fh»  nvmber  of iliMp 
in  MassacbasettJ,  in  1640,  aa  tbree  tboopaod. 
Pbecp  were  flrst  introduced  into  the  Colo- 
nies bj  the  London  Company,  at  James- 
town, in  Virginte,  la  1S09«  wb«n.  In  1M9, 
Umj  hod  inareoMd  to  nboat  tibno  IhonsMid. 


They  were  firit  brought  to  MaasacbusetU 
about  the  year  1633,  and  vore  kept  on  the 
Ubuid  la  Boctoo  Harbor,  to  protoet  tbtm 
from  the  wolvos  and  Indians.  Charleetowv* 
in  1652,  bad  four  bundreil  sheep,  nnd  I/Ttm 
had  considerable  flocks,  which  were  kept  on 
Nabant  nnder  a  eommon  ibepherd.  Tbo 
Onteb  Waat  Indian  Company,  In  1626,  Unit 
introdaeed  sheep  into  New  Nethcrlau  !«,  and 
others  were  imported  in  1630.  Hut  in  1643^ 
there  were  not  over  sixteen  sheep  in  that 
Colonj,  and  owaa  wars  worih  oig bt  and  ton 
doUaraaaob* 
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trious  every  way,  some  built  many  homea  to  the  number  of  threeeeore 
fomilies ;  and  were  the  first  that  set  upon  making  Cloth  in  ibis  western 
world ;  for  which  end  they  built  a  fulling-mill,  aod  caused  their  little 
ones  to  be  Tery  diligent  in  spinning  cotton  wool,  many  of  them  having 
been  clothiers  in  England,  till  their  zeal  to  promote  the  Gospel  of  Ohrilt 
caused  them  to  wander."  Governor  Winthrop  also  mentions  their  nse 
of  cotton  : — "  Our  supplies  from  England  failing  much,  men  be^an  to 
look  about  them,  and  fell  to  a  manufacture  of  cotton,  whereof  we  had 
store  from  Barbadoes,  and  of  hemp  and  flax,  wherein  Kowley,  to  their 
great  commendation,  exceeded  all  other  towns." 

The  woolen  mannfactnre,  to  which  they  were  bred,  was  at  this  time 
immea.sural)iy  the  most  important  branch  of  English  production,  and  was 
the  greatest  su])i»ort  of  British  commerce.  It  had  long  existed,  and 
had  been  encourged  by  nomerons  statutey,  boiae  of  -h  were  rather  an 
evidence  of  the  public  regard  for  it  than  of  any  real  advantage.  The  export 
of  wool  and  the  wearing  of  turcign  wooleus  were  prohibited  as  early  as 
12G1.  But  a  century  later,  English  wool,  which  was  the  best  in  Europe, 
formed  fourteeu-fiiteeaths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom.  The  first 
considerable  impnlfle  was  given  to  the  woolen  manafaetme  by  Edwird  III. , 
who,  in  1831,  inrited  OTer  weavers,  dyers,  and  foOers,  from  Fiaoders.  A 
falling-mill  and  a  mill  &r  djera  existed  at  Manchester  !o  18S3.  Bnt, 
for  a  long  time  after  that^  woolens  were  sent  across  the  Channel  to  be 
dyed  and  dressed.  The  manufacture  made  no  great  progress  nntil  the 
time  of  Elizabetbp  when  great  nnmbeis  of  skillftil  artisaos  fled  from  the- 
Low  Coantries  to  England,  where  they  were  welcomed,  and  some  oppres> 
sive  statutes  were  modified  to  favor  them.  From  this  time  the  woolen 
manafactore  of  England  first  became  really  important. 

"Our  day  aro8« 

Wlij^ii  .Mv.i's  tyranny  tin?  wravint;  arts 
Drovo  from  th«  fertile  valleys  of  the  boUeld.** 

A  remonstrance  to  the  Hanse  Towns^  in  1588,  represented  to  the  Diet 
of  the  empire  that  England  exported  two  hnndred  thoasand  pieces  of 
doth.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  woolen  goods  were  sapposed  to  consti- 
tnte  nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Dutch  to  gain 
£tOO,000  yearly,  by  dyeing  and  dressing  the  raw  oloth.  The  exportation 
of  nndyed  doth  was  now  prohibited,  which  the  States  General  met  by 
prohibiting,  in  tarn,  the  importation  of  English-dyed  Cloth.  The  trade 
fell  oiT,  and  the  proclamation  was  recalled.  But  an  effect  of  these  niea- 
snres  was  the  introduction  of  mixed  or  medley  Cloths  of  different-colored 
yams  dyed  in  the  wool,  which  much  extended  and  improved  the  English 
manufacture.  In  162S,  a  Board  of  Trade  was  formed  "  to  remedy  the  low 
SO 
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price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the  mennfactnre."  Two  years  after  the 
monopolies  of  exclusive  compauies  aad  corporations^  which  previously 
controlled  it,  were  legally  abolished.  About  tlie  <:ame  time,  the  fine 
woolen  manDfacture  begau  in  HoUaiul ;  and,  in  1646,  it  was  commenced 
in  Ffaoce.  In  1662,  the  exports  of  En^^Iish  white  Cloth  had  fallen  off; 
as  represented  by  the  merchants,  from  100,000  to  11,000  pieces;  where- 
upon the  export  of  wool  and  fuller's  earth  was  stringently  forbidden, 
and  was  even  made  a  felony.  It  was  now  that  the  growing  inijiortan'ce 
of  the  American  Colonio'S  as  a  market  for  English  woolens  and  other 
manufactures,  to  supply  j)lace  of  t!i;it  ^ly^i  on  the  Continent,  bec^an 
to  be  felt,  nnd  the  policy  arose  of  preserving  that  market  excluKircly  for 
the  mother  country,  botii  by  the  exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  by  the  dis- 
couragement of  Colonial  manufactures. 

Religious  intolerance,  so  fatal  to  the  pru.sperity  of  the  industrial  arts, 
has  ever  been  next,  perhaps,  to  commerce,  the  chief  instrument  in  causing 
their  migration  from  place  to  place.  The  annals  of  every  nation  furnish 
evidence  of  this  truth.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  from  the  very  land 
in  which  these  arts  had  repeatedly  found  the  most  secure  asylum,  and  a 
cordial  welcome  for  their  multiform  benefits,  the  same  cause  sliould  have 
again  expelled  tlieiu  lu  Irulaiui  and  tu  America,  to  become  in  a  very 
short  time,  will  appear,  au  object  of  national  jealousy  and  of  repressive 
legislation. 

'his  very  early  eflfort  of  a  young  community  to  become  self-dependent 
in  the  mannfactnre  of  clothing  derifes  additional  interest  from  the  fact 
The  ADtiqui-  inTolYCB  tiio  earUcst  iBStance  of  the  use,  by  the  EnropeaQ 
tyofOoM  popoIatioQ  in  America,  of  a  material  whose  growth  and  mann- 
faetnre  now  affects,  more  powerfully  than  any  other  aiticle»  the  commer- 
cial and  indnstrial  relations  of  the  whole  world,  and  constitates  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  amity  between  two  of  the  greatest  of  modem  nations. 
The  earliest  nse  of^Cotton  ja  teatile  maaafactarsa,  as  well  as  the  origin 
of  the  name,  seems  from  its  remoteness,  to  be  involfed  in  some  obecnrity. 
But  its  history  in  this  country  may  be  traced  with  more  distinctoess  than 
in  any  other.  Here,  as  in  EngUind,  dnring  a  like  period,  ita  very  limited 
use  tbronghont  the  first  centnry  and  a  hall^  was  bnt  preparatory  to  a  re- 
markable change  of  economy  at  the  end  of  that  time.  This  ralnable 
plant,  of  which  there  are  scTeral  speeice  and  nnmerons  Tarietles,  is  a  spon- 
taneous production  of  large  sections  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  aad 
has  been,  from  very  early  times,  employed  by  the  natires  of  each  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing.  The  birth-place  of  the  cotton-manufacture  is 
assigned  to  India,  and  ita  origin  to  a  date  anterior  to  the  dawn  of  authen- 
tic history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos,  writ- 
ten nearly  three  thousand  yean  ago.   The  Chinese  have  employed 
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H  in  the  maiinrBCtare  of  gaper  from  time  Immemorial.  It  Is  mentioned 
by  Herodotn^  in  the  fifth  centnrj  before  Christ,  and  plain  and  fignied 
cottona,  by  NearchoSf  a  century  after.  Its  culUration  and  mannfiictnre 
in  Persia  are  spoken  of  by  Strabo,  and  in  Egypt  by  Pliny,  early  in  the 
Christian  era.  That  calico-printing  by  blocks,  and  even  by  the  use  of 
mordants,  or  mineral  dyes,  was  known  to  the  Etryptians,  there  remains 
scarcely  a  doubt.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  cotton  stuffs 
from  India  are  first  mentioned  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  it  is  re- 
markable that  modem  travelers  give  nearly  the  same  description  of  the 
business  as  was  given  in  the  Peri  plus  of  Arrian  at  that  day.  It  still 
flourishes  in  the  same  districts,  and  the  "  webs  of  woven  air,"  which  the 
ITindoos  fabricated  with  the  simplest  and  rudest  instruments,  are  still 
made  there  with  nearly  the  same  machinery,  of  a  delicacy  and  benuty  of 
texture  which  all  the  appliances  of  modern  invention  cannot  surpa&ti.  ISo 
tnie  it  is,  as  affirmed  by  a  Hindoo  writer,  that  "the  first,  the  best,  and 
the  most  perfect  of  instruments  is  the  human  hand."  Modern  machinery 
has  rather  served  to  multiply  the  power  of  production  than  to  excel  the 
native  cunning'  of  that  Uiviuely  contrived  machine.  The  Saracens  inlio- 
duced  the  culture  and  mannfacture  of  cotton  into  Europe — especially  into 
Spain — where  Bucelona  was  famous  for  the  extent  and  excellence  of  its 
cotton  stuffs.  A  degree  of  sacredness,  attached  to  cotton  fabrics  by  the 
Mohammedans,  is  supposed  to  accouai  fur  the  late  introduction  of  the 
use  of  cotton  among  the  Christian  nations,  who  abhorred  tlic  customs  of 
the  infidel.  From  Spain  it  gradually  spread,  however,  through  Italy, 
France  and  Flanders,  and  also  entered  Europe,  by  way  of  Turkey,  into 
Greece,  Germany  and  the  Tenetian  States,  wniTing,  latest  of  all,  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  recent  explorations  of  Dr.  LiYingstoo  in  the  interior  of  Africa 
have  discoTered  large  tracts  of  country  under  cnltiTation  with  cotton, 
which  is  extensively  manulhctured  into  doth  the  natives.  Colnmbns 
and  the  Spaniards  who  first  Tisited  America  found  cotton  growing  wild 
in  several  of  the  West  India  Islands — whence  our  first  spinners  obtained 
it— and  our  Southern  cultivators,  more  recently,  the  seed.  In  the  hotter 
regions  of  America  both  continental  and  insnlar,  cotton  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  constituted  the  principal  clothing  of  the  natives.  The 
more  civUixed  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Peru  through  the  matchless  skill  which 
habit  gives  to  manual  execution,  aided  by  even  ruder  implements  than  were 
used  by  the  primitive  Gentoo,  spun  and  wove  textures  which  are  represented 
as  little  inferior  in  beauty  and  fineness  to  the  product  of  oriental  looma^ 
Some  garments  sent  home  by  Cortez  after  bis  conquest  of  Mexico  were 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Ilerrara  said  of  the 
Kicaraguan  women  "they  spin  as  fine  as  hair."  The  tribes  of  Central 
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America  crcn  drove  a  considerable  trade  in  Cotton,  raw  and  raanufactarcd. 
And  the  modem  Indians  of  the  same  countries  fabricnto  cloth  of  the  same 
inatorial  with  loomg  mucti  resembling  the  Aztec  machinerj  figured  in  the 
collections  of  Mendoza, 

"It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,"  says  Mr.  Baiues,'  "that  the  Cotton  and 
Indigo  plants  are  indigenous  in  Americans  well  as  in  India,  but  the  nrt^ 
of  spinning  and  weaving  were  probably  carried  over  by  the  wanderers,  \\  Im- 
ever  they  may  have  been,  by  whom  that  coulineut  was  lirst  |)eopieU.  The 
manufacture  of  Cotton  must  therefore  be  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the 
original  settlemeut  of  America,  but  learned  men  are  much  divided  as  to  the 
date  of  this  event,  some  carrying  It  nearly  as  high  as  the  deluge,  and  others 
contending  for  a  much  later  period.  The  American  ijiu.uifacture  may,  at 
all  events,  claim  a  high  degree  oi  uuLiiiiiily.'"  There  seems  to  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  supposing  the  textile  arts  to  have  been  originally  imported  into 
America.  The  general  operations  of  the  human  mind  are  aaiformly  an- 
alogous. Thero  Ib  ample  evidence  that  the  ingenuity  of  man  In  its  lowest 
state  of  development  is  capable  ot  deTising  means  for  the  relief  of  press* 
ing  wantSt  whieb,  under  like  circamstaaces,  are  ererywliere  strlliiDgly  sini' 
ilar.  The  operations  of  spinning  and  weaving  involre  the  same  princi- 
ples whatever  maj  be  the  machinery  adopted,  whether  it  be  the  simple 
spindle  and  mde  loom  of  the  Hindoo  or  the  Camanche,  or  the  complicated 
mechanism  of  a  modern  fiustory.  The  implements  used  by  the  aboriginal 
Americans  were  sntBeiently  different  from  those  of  the  Eastern  continent 
to  entitle  the  art  to  be  considered  of  indigenous  growth. 

The  precise  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cotton  mannfactuie  into 
England,  whence  America  received  it  ftgain  under  new  auspices,  is  not 
known.  Its  existence  there  was  at  first  overlooked  in  the  general  atten- 
tion to  the  woolen  manofactare.  Cotton,  was  first  nsed,  and  for  a  long  time 
almostezclnsivelj,  for  the  making  of  candlewick,  in  which  use  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  records  of  Bolton  Abbey  in  1298.  The  earliest  authentic  mention 
of  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  in  England  is  by  Lewis  Roberts,  in 
bis  "  Treasure  of  Traffic,"  a  small  book  published  iti  1641,  when  the  man- 
ufacture is  supposed  to  have  been  in  its  very  infancy.  "  The  town  of 
Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  must  be  also  herein  remembered  and  worthily 
for  their  encouragement  commended,  who  bny  the  yarn  of  the  Irish  in 
great  qnantity  and  weaving  it,  return  the  same  again  into  Ireland  to  sell, 
^^cither  doth  their  industry  rest  here ;  for  they  buy  coUon  wool  in  Lon- 
don, that  comes  first  from  Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  and  at  home  work  the  same 
and  perfect  it  into  fui^fians,  vrrmiUions,  dimilies,  and  other  such  stuffs, 
and  return  it  to  London,  where  the  same  is  vented  and  sold  and  not  seldom 

(1)  History  of  the  Cotton  Maoufacturo  in  Oreat  Britala. 
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sent  into  forrain  parts,  who  have  means  at  far  easier  terms  to  provide 
themselves  of  the  said  first  materials."    Mr.  lJuines  is  of  the  opinion  tliat 
tho  maimfacturc  of  cotton  had  obscurely  commenced  and  had  been  insen- 
Bibiy  and  slowly  growing  up  for  some  time  before  its  first  distinct  recog- 
nition in  the  work  of  Roberts.    The  "fustians,"  "  cotton  velvet "  and 
fabrics  called  "  Manchester  cottons"  mentioned  by  earlier  writers,  like  the 
Kendall  and  Welch  "cottons"  of  a  later  period,  he  states  were  wholly 
made  of  wool,  uud  he  adverts  to  the  curious  circumstance  "  thui  a  manu- 
facture, destmed  afterward  to  eclipse  not  merely  the  glory  of  the  old 
'  Manchester  cottons '  bat  that  of  all  other  maoafactores,  shonld  thus  have 
existed  in  name  long  before  it  existed  in  fact"  The  term  fustians, 
wbieh  denoted  a  species  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  made  at  Norwicb 
and  in  Scotland,  hebelteves  to  have  been  adopted  from  the  foreign  Ooffons^ 
of  wbicb  tbey  were  an  imitation  in  woolen.   "Fustians  and  other  wooN 
ens"  had  long  been  spoken  of  among  the  manufactures  of  Norwich.  But 
Mr.  Bainesi  whose  iDquiries  led  him  to  the  conclasloB  that  the  Cotton 
maunfactnre  was  probably  introduced  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  cites  a  passage  from  Fuller's  "Worthies  of  England,"  written  in 
1663,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Manchester  as  the  seat  for  some  time  past  of 
the  Cotton  manufacture,  and  Bolton  in  the  same  eonntiy  as  the  chief  mar- 
ket for  fustians,  which  were  "  then  in  almost  general  use  throughout  the 
nation."  The  fustians  here  spoken  of  are  understood  to  belong  to  the 
manufikctares  of  Coilon  referred  to  bj  Lewis  Roberte.   Howerer  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  humble  essay  of  our  spinners  and  Cloth -makers 
required  Cotton,  which  it  w^  the  care  of  the  rulers  to  provide  for  their 
use.    Many  of  the  early  tradespeople  of  the  colonies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Rowley  people,  were  from  the  principal  manafacturing centres  in  England, 
and  not  a  few  from  Norwich ;  they  were  doubtless  instructed  in  the  man* 
ner  of  making  the  fustians  and  similar  fabrics  then  in  general  use  among 
the  English  people.    The  fustians  and  dimities  made  by  them  as  before 
mentioned  were  doubtless  composed  in  jjart  of  Cotton.    As  linen  warp, 
mostly  imported,  continued  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  to  be  used  ia 
England  in  the  fabrication  of  Cottons,  no  muslins  or  other  goods  wholly 
of  Cotton,  and  none  but  stronsr,  coarse  fustians  and  dimities  of  any  kind 
having  been  made  there  previuus  to  the  year  IVGO, — we  may  assume  from  the 
testimony  before  adduced  that  the  use  of  Cotton  in  textile  fabrics  has  exist- 
ed in  this  country  from  nearly  as  early  a  date  as  in  England.    The  system 
pursued  in  the  two  countries  also  and  the  dcsci  iptiou  of  clotli  made  were 
not  dissimilar.    Until  the  introduction  of  improved  machinery  toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  the  weavers  were  accustomed  to  provide  tiiem- 
Helves  with  the  linen  warp  and  the  raw  Cotton  each  on  his  own  account. 
«    It  was  then  carded  and  spun  by  their  wives  and  children  and  afterward 
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wo?eo  by  the  ]ie»d  of  the  ftmilj,  who  plied  bis  loom  doriog  s  part  of  tlw 
d&y,  the  remainder  beiug  employed  in  gardening  or  other  alTaira.  After 
it  was  voTen  It  was  carried  to  the  nearest  market  when  it  was  finished 
and  exposed  for  sale.  A  speetes  of  honsehoM  maunfactnre  thns  grew  np 
among  the  spinners  and  wearen  scattered  widely  OTer  the  country  in  tlM 
manner  which  appears  to  have  been  contemplated  in  the  early  orders  of 
the  Massachnsetts  Assembly,  A  modification  of  the  system  introdnced 
ftbont  lt40t  by  which  the  merchants  sent  agents  thronghoot  the  country 
to  snpply  the  weaTcrs  with  Imen  yam  and  raw  Cotton  at  stated  times  and 
teceive  their  cloth  in  exchange  has  been  r^arded  as  so  great  an  improTC* 
ment  as  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  business,  and  to  procnre 
for  England  the  title  of  the  second  birth-place  of  the  Cotton  manofactnre. 
It  was  little  imagined,  however,  at  that  time,  either  in  England  or  America, 
that  Cotton  clothing  would  ever  become,  to  the  extent  it  has  done,  a  snb- 
stitnte  for  woolen,  linen,  and  silk.  While  Cotton  therefore  was  not  over- 
looked, and  8ill£  received  early  and  marked  encouragement,  the  caltiration 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  especially— as  the  climate  demanded,— *tbe  growth 
and  manufacture  of  wool  was  systenuUcaliy  enforced  or  recommended  by 
the  fathers  of  New  England. 

On  the  14th  May,  1645,  two  years  after  the  erection  of  the  first  fulling- 
mill,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  made  the  following;  order, 
which  exhibits  a  becorainEr  '^fn^c  of  their  responsibilities  as  legislators, 
both  to  the  rising  and  to  future  generations.  It  is  also  interesting  as 
showing  that  even  then  they  looked  to  a  supply  of  something  more  than 
their  own  immediate  wants.  "  Forasmuch  as  woolen  cloth  is  so  useful  a 
commodity,  &c.,  by  reason  of  the  cold  winters,  aud  beiug  at  present 
scarce  and  deare,  and  likely  suon  to  be  so  in  parts  whence  we  can  expect 
to  get  it,  by  reason  of  the  wars  iu  Europe  destroying  the  flocks  of  shcepe, 
and  killing  and  hindering  the  trade  of  those  whose  skill  and  labor  t^nd 
to  that  cud,  and  as  fur  want  of  woolen  cloth  many  poor  people  have 
suflered  cold  and  hardship  and  impaired  their  health,  and  some  hazarded 
their  lives,  and  those  who  had  provided  their  families  with  cotton  cloth, 
(not  being  able  to  get  the  other)  have  by  that  means  had  some  of  their 
children  much  scorched  by  fire,  yea,  divers  bomt  to  death ;  this  Court, 
therefore,  (taking  into  consideration  onr  present  condition  in  that  particn* 
iar,  OS  aUo  having  an  eye  io  (he  good  of  po»lerity,  knowing  how  nsefnl  and 
necessary  woolen  cloths  and  stnlfs  would  be  for  onr  more  comfortable 
doathtng  and  how  profitable  a  merchandise  it  is  like  to  be  lo  trantpori 
to  elher  parte;)  doth  hereby  desire  all  towns  in  general,  and  cTery  one 
in  particular  within  the  jurisdicUon,  seriously  to  weigh  the  premises,  and 
accordingly,  that  you  will  endeavonr  the  preservation  and  increase  of 
snch  sheepe  ss  they  hare  already,  as  ako  to  procnre  more  with  all  con 
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Tenient  speed  Into  the  teTenl  towns  bj  all  snob  lawfal  ways  and  meaiu 
as  Qod  shall  put  into  their  hands^  and  for  the  better  effecting  thereof,  we 
thinke  meet  it  be  appointed  to  each  several  town,  being 'assembled  to- 
gether to  know  who  will  buy  ewe  sbeepe  at  the  rate  of  40s.  apiece, 
under  three  yean  onld,  &c. ;  and  appoint  one  in  each  town  to  take  the 
names  and  retnm  them  by  the  7th  next  month  to  Mayor  Gibson,  his 
house  !q  Boston,  and  further  it  is  desired  thai  those  having  friends  in 
England  desiring  to  come,  woald  write  them  to  bring  as  many  sheepe  as 
convenient^  with  them,  which  being  carefully  endeavoured,  we  leave  the 
saccesse  to  Qod."  InJarLhec  .ftid^of  this  o^ect|,an  order  was  made  in 
1648,  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  upon  the  commons,  and  another  offering 
bounties  fur  tlie  killing  of  wolves,  which  were  ezceedinglj  destructive  of 
the  live  stock  of  the  £armera.  For  every  wolf  killed  during  the  next  foar 
years  an  Englishman  was  entitled  to  rcceiTe  at  least  30  shillings,  and  an 
Indian  208.  Premiums  of  less  amount  had  been  previously  o£fcred  and 
paid  for  several  years,  and  were  renewed  at  different  times  down  nearly 
to  the  jiresent  century.'  Six  years  after,  the  Assembly  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  sheep,  and  even  the  killing  of  nnj  for  food  under  two 
years  of  age,  save  for  tlie  use  of  the  owner's  family  In  1^75  it  adopted 
tlic  more  questionable  policy  of  prohibiting'  also  tlic  exportation  of  wool, 
of  which  some  had  alreatly  been  sent  to  France  from  >«'antacket»  where 
sheep  husbuiiilry  was  very  early  ar)d  snccessfnlly  practiced. 

Among  several  regulations  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
made  by  the  same  authurilies  in  165B,  was  one  passed  in  May  of  thut 
year  in  regard  to  spinning,  which,  in  some  respects,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  any  relating  to  the  subject,  on  the  colonial  statute  book.  It 
was  systematic  in  the  enforcement  of  that  industry,  and  left  no  class  of 
the  community  at  liljcrty  to  neglect  it.  In  view  of  the  present  scarcity 
and  probable  decrease  of  supplies  from  abroad,  and  "  for  the  improving 
as  many  hands  as  may  be  in  spinninge  woole,  cotton,  fiaxe,  Ac,"  it  or- 
dered "that  all  hands  not  necessarily  employed  on  other  occasions,  as 

(1)  Li  ITS^MwMudHMttto  wmicoinpdled  tl4m,  paUl  prrakisoM  for  th«  mib«  piirp«M. 

to  offer  four  ponodt  for  Vf9Tj  wolf's  lu-ud,  In  some  of  tliflia,  e«pturc<l  wolvoa'  beads 

and  one  pnuod  for  crery  wliclp  bronpht  w«>re  in  cnr!y  times  required  to  be  nailed  to 

to  tho  Boleotmen  of  any  town.    Nearly  the  meeting-bouse,  and  ootioe  giveo  to  tb« 

ertrjr  om  of  tb«  0«l«Bittl  AimbUIm  fMsd  ««MteblM  b*fl>r«  tlie  IxNiiiiiM  ww  ftAi, 

it  nece««ary  to  gire  large  premiums  for  tho  A  mode  of  capture  early  practiced  in  Massa- 

destruetidii  of  woIvch  and  other  animals  obusetts,  was  by  binding'  tlu- Mhanksi -if  four 

which  made  dreadful  havoc  ftiuong  their  fish  bookt  together  with  the  barbs  outward, 

b«rd«  Md  flMkc   Ko  Ism  than  8135  goUd-  then  wrapping  thMi  in  ntw  oottoii,  ud 

•n  ($t2SS)  w«f«  l*Tl*d  In  4b«  Uttl*  Datoh  dipping  In  mtltisd  tallow  nntil  m  bnll  wm 

Coltiny  'in  the  Pplnwnrp,  in  1*^77.  ax  bouu-  fnnncfl  tho  (ikc  of  an  r>;;p.  which  w:is  grae^ 

tioi  on  wolrea'  bead*.   Many  towns  io  addi-  dily  swallowed  by  the  hungry  vorinia. 
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womeiip  girlfl  tod  boyi,  shall  and  hereby  are  enjoioed  to  spla  accordiDg 
to  their  gkill  and  ability,  and  that  the  eelectmea  in  every  town  do  con- 
eider  the  oonditton  and  capaeitj  of  every  family^  and  accordingly  to 
assess  them  as  one  or  more  spmnen.  And  beeanse  eevenl  famOies  are 
necessarily  employed  the  greater  |>aTt  of  their  time  in  other  bneiness, 
yet^  if  opportunities  were  attended,  some  time  might  be  spared,  at  least 
by  some  of  thcra,  for  this  worlc;  the  said  sdectmen  shall  thereiore 
assess  sacb  families  at  lialf  or  a  quarter  of  a  spinner,  according  to  their 
■capacities.  Secondly:  and  that  every  one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole 
spinner,  do  after  the  present  year,  1656,  spin  for  j^O  weeks  every  yeare 
8  pound  pvt  week  of  linen,  eotton,  or  woolen,  and  so  proportionally  for 
half  or  quarter  spinners,  under  the  penalty  of  I2d.  for  every  pound 
short ;  and  the  selectmen  shall  take  special  care  for  the  executing  of  this 
order,  which  may  be  easily  effected  by  dividing  those  several  towns  into 
10,  fi,  5,  to  take  nn  account  of  their  division,  and  to  certify  the  selectmen 
if  any  are  defective  in  what  they  arc  o-sessed,  who  shall  improve  the 
aforesaid  penalties,  imposed  upon  such  as  are  ncgliecnt,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  that  are  dilijrent  in  th<^ir  Irtlionr.  And  it  is  further  ordered 
that  the  selecUjicii  in  all  towim  wifiiiii  tli;-  jurisdiction  shall  have  power 
to  make  such  onki.s  in  their  respective  iowus  for  the  clearint,'  of  com- 
mons, for  keeping  of  sheep,  also  for  the  time  of  putting  ranis  to  their 
flocks,  as  they  shall  judge  meet ;  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  depu- 
ticii  in  the  several  towns  impart  the  mind  of  this  Court  to  their  inhabitants 
concerniiiir  the  sowing  of  seeds  both  of  hemp  and  flaxe."*  Though 
scarcely  cuuipatible  with  our  ideas  of  the  largest  freedom,  so  decided  an 
expression  of  the  Icgi.^luLue  will  wa.s  likely  to  turn  the  public  attention 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  home  manufacture  of  clothing.  Several  of 
the  towns  appear  about  this  time  to  have  made  efforts  to  introdooe 
the  weaving  arts  Into  fheir  midst  The  fnt  weaver  in  Chelmsford, 
William  How,  waa  the  same  year  admitted  an  inhabitant  and  was  allotted 
by  the  town  twelve  acres  of  meadow,  and  eighteen  of  upland,  "provided 
he  set  np  his  trade  of  weaving,  and  perform  the  town'k  work.*'  The 
Th«  Moo«i  ii^zt  fulling  mill  probably,  after  that  at  Rowley,  was  soon 
alter,  built  at  Watertown.  In  May,  1668,  Thomas  Agar,  a 
fuller  of  Roxbniy,  purchased  of  Timothy  Hawkins  three*foorths  of  an 
acre  of  land  for  the  ereetbn  and  maintenance  of  a  falling  mill  at  Water- 
town.  He  sold  the  mill  and  land  in  December  of  the  following  year  to 
Thomas  Leveran,  a  doth-worker  from  Dedham,  in  the  connty  of  Essex, 
in  England.  It  was  the  second  mill  in  that  place,  and  in  1069-70  was 
eonveyed  to  Hawkins^  the  original  owner  of  the  land,  and  fietyamiu  6ar> 


(1)  BMorda,  toL  Ui,  p.  396. 
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field.  A  secoDd  falling  mill  was  built  in  the  town  on  Mill  Brook,  ad- 
joining the  first  water  mill  erected  about  thirty-five  years  before  by 
Edward  How  and  Mr.  Cradock,  and  which  was  now  owned  by  How, 
Thomas  Dnnforth,  and  others,  who  erected  the  fulling  mill  previous  to 
2suvcuiber,  ICSG.  A  fulling  inili  was  built  in  Dedham  in  lOSl,  by  Messrs. 
Draper  and  Fairbanks.  It  stood  on  Mother  Brook,  au  artifieial  canal, 
3^^  miles  loner,  which  conducted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  waters  ol 
Churlea  river  into  the  Ncpou&et,  and  has  lung  luiiiishcd  water  power  to 
numerous  factories.  It  was  constructed  for  that  purpose  in  1639  by  the 
enterprise  of  the  town,  and  like  the  Mill  Brook  at  Watertowo,  is  claimed 
to  be  the  oldest  canal  in  this  coontrj. 

Few  attempts  appear  aa  yet  to  have  been  made  ia  other  parts  of  New 
Eogland  to  prodace  their  own  clothing.  Oonnecjicntjiad,  as  early  as 
1640,  made  some  OBefal  oiden  respecting  the  caltiTatiOD  of  hemp  and 
flax  for  cordage  and  clothing, -the  Smportatlon  of  cotton  firom  Barbadoes, 
and  the  improTcment  of  sheep.  In  16$0  those  animals  were  freed  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  other  cattle,  and  grounds  were  the  same  year  ordered 
to  be  cleared  for  their  pastniage.  Ten  years  after,  ereiy  mi^  over  four- 
teen yean  of  age  was  required  to  work  one  day  in  Jane  of  each  year  in 
clearing  away  the  underwood  for  that  purpose.  The  Town  Book  of 
Waterbory  in  that  colony  contains  an  order  passed  Jul  20,  1693-8, 
stating  that  "thare  was  sequesterd  the  great  biook  from  edman  scots 
lot  down  to  samnell  hickox,  Jr.  lot  for  to  bnild  a  Iblttng  mill.''  There 
is  no  eyidence,  however,  that  such  a  mill  was  bnllt  there  before  the  year 
1728  or  1730.'  A  fulling  mill  was  built  on  Kahantic  Ki?er  in  1698, by 
Peter  fieckley,  of  New  London,  which  was  the  first  in  that  town.  The 
same  town  in  1713  granted  Lt.  CoL  John  Livingston  of  that  place, 
what  right  it  had  to  Saw-mill  brook  to  erect  a  saw  mill  and  falling  mill 
thereon  ;  and  in  1721  Thomas  Smith  obtained  leave  to  erect  fulling  and 
grist  mills  at  Upper  Alewive  Cove.'  Until  near  this  time  manufactures  had 
made  but  slow  progress  in  Connecticut.  Dr.  Trumbull  states  that  in 
1713  there  was  but  one  clothier  in  the  colony,  and  the  most  he  could  do 
was  to  full  the  cloth  which  was  made.  Much  of  the  cloth  was  worn 
unshearcd  and  iiniiressod.  In  this  statement,  derived  from  the  official  re- 
ports to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  the  venerable  historian  is  believed  by  a  late 
w^riter  to  have  been  in  error,  n-id  that  there  were  probably  many  clothiers 
and  fulling  mills  at  that  date.  Some  particulars  respecting  the  colonics, 
furnislied  to  Edward  Randolph,  the  parliamentary  collector  of  customs  in 
New  England,  include  the  statenicnt  that  about  tlie  year  1673,  "  all  cord- 
age, sail-cloth  and  nets  came  from  England.    No  doth  is  made  there 

(1)  BroDaon'*  Biit  Wftterbury.  (S)  OMikin's  HIat.  Hew  London,  pb  40i. 
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worth  four  shillings  a  yard,  and  no  lioea  above  tiro  BhilliDgs  and  six- 
pence.'" 

The  cncoaragement  of  the  mtM  arts  waa  not  a  primary  object  with 
the  mercantile  company  which  hnXplanled  onder  ezclmtve  priTileges  in  Kew 
Netherlands.  The  extensive  manafactnres  and  vast  commerce  of  Holland 
farnishe^  ample  snpjilies  of  .merchandise  in  exchange  for  the  fars  and  peltry 
of  the  eolony,  anfltook  away  the  stinaalns  to  domestic  manofhctnres.  Tet 
the  characteristto  industry  of  the  Datch,  prompted  them  to  a  very  general 
household  manttfoetor^  particnlarly  of  linen  and  hosiery  in  which  branches 
their  natire  conntty  had  long  excelled.  The  8ax  and  thfi  jEoaL«C^*if 
forms  were  thus  wrooght  np,  and  it  was  the  pride  of  the  Datch  matrons 
on  fitting  occasions  to  display  their  ample  stores  of  strong,  smooth,  and 
nicely  bleached  home-made  linen,  and  stockings  of  bine,  red  and  green 
worsted.  Denton,  the  earliest  writer  on  that  Pro^nce  says  (1670) 
"''Eveiy  one  make  their  own  linen,  and  a  great  part  of  their  woolen  cloth 
for  their  ordinary  wearing."  The  natives  gave  them  the  name  of  Aif8y' 
reoni,  or  the  cloth  makers,  as  being  so  much  their  superiors  in  the  art 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1667  to  introduce  the  cuUnre  of  silk  there,  nnd 
Mnlberry  trees  were  two  years  after  sent  thcnee  to  Turacoa.  Wild  In- 
digo was  planted  near  Fort  Orange  by  Jolian  Van  Bensselaer  and  near 
Kew  Amsterdam  by  Augustus  Heerman. 

By  the  proprietariw  of  New  Jersey,  after  its  transfer  to  the  English,  ar- 
tisans and  tradespeople  were  invited  to  settle,  especially  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  province,  by  special  inducements  held  out  to  them.  A  num- 
ber of  Scotch  who  Hettlod  tliere  introduced  the  culture  and  manufacture 
of  hemp  and  flax.  Letters  addressed  to  their  friends  in  Scotland  s{ieak 
of  a  plenty  of  material  for  linen  about  the  year  lf;^4  Flax  twice 
heckled  sold  for  nine  pence  the  pound,  and  wool  was  clieap,  but  labor  ex- 
ceediufrly  scarce  and  dear.  Smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  wearers,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers  were  especially  needed.  The  Quakers  from  Yorkshire 
and  London,  who,  about  the  year  IGt?,  settled  Salem,  Burlington,  and 
other  parts  of  West  Jersey,  soon  commenced  the  manufacture  of  cloth. 
"Very  p^ood  serges,  drujrj,^et8,  crapes,  carablets  (part  hair)  and  good 
plushes  with  several  other  woolen  clothes  besides  Liiinen,''  are  rucntioued 
among  their  manufactures  iu  IG^^i  by  an  Luglihh  writer  who  profetised  to 

(1)  ChmlmeiB  la  HdliaM'  AmM]%  A  D.  tbai  »  daaobg  mIiooI  had  beeo  i*t  np  bat 

1873.    Tbete  faeU  are  senroelj  more  in  put  down,  but  that  a  feocinf  icbool  wm  al- 

contrn<'t  wi'h  llit*  yir.'*nnt  tlian  others  with  lowed  in  Tlo-lnn.    Amor?;  tlif  foWA  mon  nf 

which  they  stand  in  jnxta-position,  Ka  for  ex-  the  town  were  15  mcrnhiints  worth  about 

antpl*  tiiafc  Umv*  w«k»  no  beggars;  sol  £^0,000; or £600, (prubabljr«bo«Mba£M>00) 

thm  persons  pvt  to  daalb  vanvaXif  for  ono  witb  uotbor;  500  penons  wHb  £S000 

fhofti  llioto  ««r»  M  BuIdMii  by  txado;  «Mb* 
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speak  from  jyersonal  knowledge.  EogliBh  hemp  and  flax  was  saocessftillj 
cultivated,  and  wild  hemp  was  ased  to  some  extent.  Fairs  were  held  two 
or  three  times  in  the  year  in  each  town,  and  were  well  attended.  In  Feb- 
ruary, n03,  John  Chirke  received  a  grant  of  twenty  acres  of  land  on  the 
Sonthi-rn  branches  of  the  llaliawack  "  for  his  encouragement  in  fittinj?  a 
fulling  mill "  in  that  part  of  the  province.  It  is  the  fi>rst  erection  of  the 
kind  of  which  we  liiui  any  niention  in  that  province. 

Tlie  charter  granted  by  the  Court  of  Sweden  iu  1640,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colony  on  the  Dehiware,  permitted  the  company  to  engage  in  all  raano- 
facturcs,  and  in  all  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign.  Frintz,  who  was  sent 
out  soon  after  as  Governor,  was  instructed  to  encourage  the  propagation  of 
sheep,  with  a  view  lo  a  large  export  of  wool  to  the  parent  state,  and  also  to 
make  trials  as  to  the  practicability  of  rai<^ing  silk.  A  letter  to  a 
Swedish  official  in  1693,  after  they  came  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  speaks  of  their  happy  condition ;  they  were  export- 
en  of  bread,  grain,  flour,  and  o3;  '*oar  wives  and  daughters  employ 
themseWes  in  spinning  wwA  and  flax,  and  many  of  them  in  weaving,  so 
that  we  have  good  reason  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  our  daily  support'" 
They  had  SO  sheep  in  1663,  and  were  now,  probably,  well  supplied  with 
wool.  Among  the  first  branches  of  industry  that  Penn  sought  to  engraft 
upon  his  new  colony  wss  the  mannfhctore  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth. 
One  of  his  first  legislatiTe  acts  after  his  arrival  in  168S  was  to  invest 
with  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  Finns  and  other 
foreigners — amounting  to  about  SOOO^then  in  possession  of  the  country. 
The  proclamation  of  simikir  privileges  and  full  religious  freedom  to  all 
others  not  of  ill  fame  who  should  arrive,  induced  numbers  of  the  indus- 
trious and  persecuted  classes  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  from 
other  colonies,  to  settle  in  the  province.  Indeed,  the  wisdom  and  liber* 
ality  of  the  laws  framed  by  the  founder  in  England,  and  regularly  enacted 
after  his  arrival,  are  universally  conceded  to  have  been  honorable  to  the 
legislation  of  the  period  and  to  have  been  favorable  to  emigration  and 
that  character  for  industry  which  the  State  has  ever  maintained.  To 
fiimisb  a  ready  market  for  the  domestic  products  of  his  peo))!e  especially 
woolen  and  linen,  fairs  were  at  once  established  to  be  held  at  stated 
times,  in  several  of  the  towns,  where  the  people  were  hronght  together  for 
the  purposes  of  trade.  The  lirst  appears  to  have  been  held  about  the 
year  1686,  when,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  money  only  nVtout  ten  dollani 
worth  was  sold.'   His  charter  to  the  city  in  1701  provided  for  holding 

(1)  Campftoiiu,  ehap.  ix.  F«th«rlMdf  In  1641.  Bat  tboM  in  PhUs- 

(2)  Pasloriiu.  Fftin  wtrfl  ••rly  taUkh-  detphU  appcnx  tu  have  bopn  the  earliest  d»- 

lishc'l  in  New  Engj1f»n<!,  nrt!  far  tire  fhIp  of  stj^ncit  priticii-r.llv  or  c.xotitfiivolj for  th«  dta« 

cattle,  bj  ilie  Director  and  CoudoU  of  Hon  poaal  of  uiauufactured  artiolet. 
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two  markets  ia  each  week,  and  two  semi-iniiiiftl  Fairs  on  the  16th  and 
two  following  dajs  of  May  and  November  in  each  year.  These  afterward 
beeane  fiuDoos  oeeaikias  for  th«  ezbibition  aad  tale  of  eveiy  dflaeriptiott 
of  domestic  goods,  the  ezoellenoe  of  which  attracted  Tisiton  firom  distant 
provinces.  Tbeir  inflnence  was  fibvorable  to  the  iodnstry  of  the  comrav- 
nity.  These  periodica]  gatherings  were  at  that  time  popular  iu  England, 
and  originated  in  the  Ghnrch  festivals  or  wakes  held  upon  the  anniversaries 
of  certain  Saints,  when  it  was  customary  to  make  merry  with  ale»  whence  that 
termination  became  synonymoos  with  festival,  as  Wtutsonale,  bridal  or 
bride-ale.  But  it  was  only  a  few  years  previous  to  this  time  that  they  had 
assamed  that  gross  and  riotous  feature,  and  the  commercial  character 
which  caused  them  to  be  banished  from  the  sacred  precincts  in  which  they 
were  originally  held,  to  the  village  green  where  they  were  more  complete- 
ly given  up  to  the  purposes  of  trade.  Several  of  the  eariy  laws  of  the 
province  against  the  drinking  of  healths  and  drunkenness,  may  have  been  ia 
part  designed  to  countervail  the  tendency  of  these  popular  gatherings  to 
promote  excess  and  irregularity. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Free  Sociiety  of  Traders  in  1688,  Penn  bespeaks 
their  favorable  attention  to  his  project  for  the  production  of  wine  and  the 
manufacture  of  linen,  both  which  branches  he  hoped  the  French  attracted 
thither  from  Carolina  would  be  a  means  of  advancing.  Ilis  expectations 
in  this  respect  were  not  realized.  But  the  liberal  character  of  his  govern- 
ment and  his  personal  repute,  induced  a  considerable  number  of  Germans 
from  Crcsheim,  iu  the  Palatinate,  to  settle  in  his  principality,  and  also  a 
number  of  Welsh,  Irish  and  Dutch,  all  of  an  indnstrial  class.  The  Ger- 
mans principally  settled  at  Gernmntown  near  the  city,  which  they  fuunded 
soon  after  Philadelphia  was  laid  out,  and  were  presently  joined  by  oiijer 
Palatines,  including  the  ancestors  of  the  Amerionn  Philoso])her,  David 
Rittenhouse,  Christopher  Saur,  and  others  whose  names  are  idcniiUed 
with  the  early  enterprise  and  science  of  the  country.  So  great  indeed 
was  the  influx  of  Germaaa  during  snccceding  years,  that  Governor  Keith, 
in  1717,  recommended  Parliament  to  prohit)it  any  from  coming  without 
a  license  from  the  English  or  colonial  governments,  lest  s  >  m any  should 
endanger  the  allegiance  of  the  province.  A  tax  of  5  shillings  per  head 
was  indeed  injudiclonsly  hud  by  the  Assembly  in  1729,  but  was  soon  af- 
ter eanoBled.  The  Qermana  who  first  arrived  soon  became  noted  for 
their  linen  and  hosiery,  and  were  the  flnt  to  introduce  in  this  country 
some  branches  of  industry  noticed  elsewhere.  Penn  wrote  to  the  Marquh 
of  Halifax  in  Feb.  1684,  that  the  Germans  had  already  fallen  upon  flax 
and  hemp,  and  the  French  upon  vines.  To  quicken  their  exertions  in  the 
production  of  Oloth,  he  appears  about  the  same  time  to  have  offered  • 
premium  for  the  first  piece.   On  the  17th  9th  mo.,  1686,  the  petition  of 
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Abraham  Opdengrafe  was  read  in  the  coaucU  "  for  the  GoTernor's  promise 
to  him  who  should  make  the  first  and  finest  piece  of  linen  cloth."*  Wigarl 
Lfverinj^,  one  of  the  Germuritown  settlers,  and  soon  after  one  of  the  firstset- 
tlers  of  Iloxborou{i:h,  was  a  weaver  hj  trade  and  his  descendants  are  among 
the  most  enterprising  manufacturers  of  the  pitsenL  Jay.  .Maiihew  Iloul- 
gate,  who  purchased  land  in  169S  of  one  of  the  original  patentees  of  llox- 
borough,  erected  apon  the  Wiasahickoo,  between  that  jear  and  1720,  a  full- 
ing mill,  the  rnins  of  which  were  lately  Tiaible.  A  Yarietj  of  linen  and 
woolen  stuib  ue  mentioned  as  the  manufaetareB  of  these  and  othen  in  the 
province  in  1698, as  druggets,  merges,  camblets,  etc.,  which  daily  improTed  in 
quality.  Among  the  tradesmen  wlio  had  remanerati?e  cuiployment  were 
dyers,  fnllen,  combmakersi  cardmakeis,  weaTers,  spianets,  etc.  Tho 
price,  in  1688,  for  spinning  worsted  or  linen,  we  an  told,  was  nsnally  two 
shillings  the  ponnd,  and  for  knitting  coarse  yam  stockings,  half  a  crown 
a  pair.  The  price  for  wearing  Imen  of  half  a  yard  in  width  was  ten  or 
twelve  pence  per  yard.  Wool  combers  or  carders  received  twelve  pence 
per  ponnd,  the  pay  of  jonmeymen  tailors  was  twelve  shillings  pw  week 
and  "  their  dief  The  first  in  this  line  mentioned  in  Philadelphia  was 
Charles  Blackman,  who  enjoyed  the  govenior*s  patronage.  Foiling  mills 
are  mentioned  as  in  operation  on  Darby  river,  near  the  town  of  that 
name,  abont  five  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  German  linen  of  the 
province  is  described  to  be  "such  as  no  person  of  quality  need  be  ashamed 
to  wear.'"  The  progress  in  the  arts  of  tli  >  lothier,  if  the  writer  may  be 
credited,  appears  to  have  been  considerable  for  so  short  a  time. 

In  respect  to  Clothing,  as  in  some  other  things,  the  first  settlers  of 
America  w«pe  content  to  reeeive  from  the  customs  of  their  baibarons 
neighbors  suggestions  which  were  not  without  use  to  them  in  their  pecu- 
liar circumstances.  The  principal  Clothing  of  the  nide  northern  Indians, 
before  they  became  acquainted  with  the  woolens  of  Europe,  were  the 
furs  and  skins  of  the  wild  animals.  These  they  dressed  in  <lifTrreut  ways 
and  formed  into  parments  variously  ornamented  and  often  witli  remarka- 
ble skill.  Elk  and  deer  skins  in  ])articular  were  much  valued  for  that 
purpose,  being  converted  into  good  untanued  leather,  which,  according 
to  an  early  emigrant,  they  made  "  soft  and  plume,  and  as  white  as  milk." 
They  w  I  ]  ■  worn  in  cold  weather  with  the  hair  next  the  person.  They 
were  even  traded  off  for  furs  to  more  distant  tribes,  where  these  animals 
were  less  plentiful;  and  until  lac  purchasers  had  learned  the  relative  value 
among  the  Europeans,  of  their  finer  peltry,  two,  three,  and  cvon  four  beaver 
skins,  worth  several  pounds  each  in  the  towns,  were  given  for  a  good 
fallow  deer  skin  killed  in  the  proper  season.    The  colonists  made  much 

(1)  Huard'i  Ra^itn  of  P«nBai,  1.  p,  18.  (S)  0.  Thomu,  Hht.  Panaa.,  Lond.  1698^ 
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use  of  these  materials,  which  comported  well  with  their  rugged  mode  of 
life  and  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Indeed  they  were  not  unaccustomed 
to  the  use  of  similar  materials  in  their  nstiTe  country,  for  in  England  at 
that  day  leather,  dreasMl  as  bolf  and  ia  other  styles,  and  worn  as  donbletts^ 
breeches  or  Tests,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Olothing  of  some 
classes,  and  for  hunting,  riding,  or  traveling  costomesy  of  eveo  the  no- 
bility. The  Paritan  severity  of  the  New  England  fathers,  which  frowned 
on  all  rednndancj  and  Tariety  of  dress,  doabtless  contributed  to  the  car- 
rency  of  this  style  of  Olothing  and  material  as  more  saited  to  American 
life  than  the  velvets,  silks,  and  lace  of  England,  under  Charles  the  Second, 
and  his  snceessors.'  These  sober  and  frugal  materials  continued  in  use 
until  after  the  era  of  independence,  and  garments  wholly,  or  in  part,  of 
buckskin  or  other  kinds  of  leather,  could  be  found  in  the  wardrobes  of 
many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  day.  That  style  of  dress  was  con* 
spicuous  in  the  camp,  and  the  title  of  "the  Buckskins''  was  no  less  sig> 
nificant  to  the  enemies  of  the  conntry  of  the  tough  and  sturdy  yalor,  than 
of  the  homely  exterior  of  American  soldiery.  Beauchamp  Plan tn genet, 
supposed  to  have  been  regal  in  lineage  as  in  name,  writing  of  New  Al- 
bion in  1649,  recommends  this  semi-aboriginal  dress  as  all  that  was  de- 
sirable. "But  surely," says  that  extremely  qoaint  writer,  "wc  may 
easily  grow  rich  if  we  will  boy  no  clothes,  for  a  good  weaver  brought 
hither  will  make  us  of  onr  flaxe  nine  sorts  of  Linens,  tufted  Hollands, 
velures,  velvets,  Tnftaffetaes  and  Plnshes,  and  for  winter  a  good  Glover, 
with  sdine  oiioly  of  our  own  elk  skins  maketli  the  best  bnffe  coats  ;  our  own 
fitajj  ui)d  (leer  skins  make  best  geulilc  and  soldiers'  clothes,  fittest  for  our 
woods;  a  doeskin  breeches  with  the  fur  inside  in  our  short  winter  is 
better  than  two  broadcloths  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  Engli>h  Cloths." 
The  soil,  be  says,  would  yield  a  half  ton  ot  Uax,  and  a  toa  of  beuip,  worth 

(1)  The  aostcra  priodples  of  the  New  with  ehort  sleores ;  that  the  arm  thould  be 
Sttglud  Ofetben  MBetinmi  led  than  to  dte-  oovmd  down  to  tho  wrisl^  aad  tbmt  wonon*! 
llfaro  the  statute  book  with  enmptuary  alcerea  should  never  exceed  bnlf  an  cU  in 
regntations  likn  the  fi.llowing:  In  October,  wi<lth.  (Felt's  Fnlem.  Th&cher'a  Plymouth.) 
1633,  it  was  "ordered  that  oo  person,  either  In  1663  the  wife  of  Hu^h  March,  of  New. 
nMk,  or  woaUHi,  ofaall  niako  or  boy  anj  bony,  wh  profooatod  (with  two  olfaor  wo- 
•iMhod  Clotboi,  other  than  one  slash  in  each  men)  for  wearing  a  silk  bood  sad  foarf,  bat 
•Iccvc,  and  anotlicr  in  tlio  brick  ;  also  uU  w:is  dischiirgcd  on  proof  thnt  brr  husband 
cutt  works,  ioibroidered  or  needle-workt  was  worth  £200.  (CotBn's  Hist  Newberry.) 
Cflp!>,  bnnds,  vayles,  $n  fOfWddoD  hOTMlfWr  Tho  ytorproTioni  the  wife  of  Joseph  Jjnks, 
to  bo  mode  and  won  radar  the  aforeaaid  Jr.,  of  I^o,  waa  praeented  for  wearing  ail- 
penalty— also  nil  j*oId  or  silTcr  ginllcs,  rer  lace  along  with  RobL  Bridget  for  bad 
JloUnnds  belts,  Ruifs,  beater  halt*,  arc  pro-  cnrn^rindingr,  and  others  for  wearing  proat 
bibited  tu  be  boaght  or  worn  hereafter  uu-  buoia  and  silk  hoods,  Ac,  (Lewia'  liuL 
der  the  afbretaid  fmuitj*"  tn  1999  it  waa  eiw  Iijnn.) 
d«od  tballadiaa'  dnaMie  aheold  not  ho  nado 
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£12  to  the  acre  and  a  piDfit  of  G*-.  a  Jay  to  the  laborer.  He  mentions 
CoUon  i\iver  "so  named  of  Six  hundred  of  culluu  wild  on  trees  grow- 
ing," which  article  there  was  no  doubt  would  thrive  well.  Of  another 
portion  flax  was  one  of  the  staple  products,  the  others  being  corn,  rice 
and  tobacco.  We  mvj  infer  firom  his  remarki  tliat  in  that  part  of  the 
coontrj,  which  corresponded  with  a  portion  of  Delaware  aad  Maryland, 
and  contained  already  8000  people  and  a  trade  employing  140  ships, 
there  was  yet  no  home  mannfactnre  of  Cloth.  A  further  evidence  that 
the  arte  were  not  yet  introduced  in  Maryland,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  the 
same  year  "proyiding  for  Ihe  Smith,'*  one  of  the  lint  requisites  of  a  new 
commnnity.  There  was  little  attempt  at  mannfactnres  for  nearly  fifty 
years  after,  the  sopplies— except  homespun,  of  which  most  families  made 
more  or  less — being  derived  from  England  in  retnm  for  tobacco,  or  from 
New  England  in  exchange  for  grain  and  proTisions.  A  murrain  among 
the  stoelc  in  1694-5,  which  cnt  off  over  25,000  neat  cattle  and  upwards  of 
68,000  hogs,  and  proportionally  diminished  their  resources,  together 
with  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  for  England,  threw  the 
colonists,  in  a  measure,  upon  their  own  abilities  for  Clothing.  An  effort 
was  made  in  1697  to  introduce  the  mnnnfactnre  of  linen  and  woolen 
Cloth  in  the  counties  of  Somerset  and  Dorchester.  But  the  attempt  ap* 
pears  to  have  had  no  permanent  success,  but  nevertheless  oecasiOBecl 
some  complaints  in  England.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  province  more 
snccefsfully  attracted  the  industry  not  already  absorbed  in  agriculture. 

In  Virjrinin,  in  1G50,  there  was  a  snflSciency  of  lunterials  of  wool,  flax, 
and  hemp,  as  well  as  of  the  native  silk-gniss,  regarded  ))y  many  as  of  nearly 
^,,,1, n^f,.  equal  value  wiili  the  cultivated  flax  Rut  it  seems  to  have  been 
vir^auH, '°  little  used,  although,  as  mentionediii  a  j  i  vious  chapter,  its  textile 
qualities  had  been  tested  and  approved  in  Englanrl,  and  even  a 
suit  for  royalty  had  been  made  of  it.  A  Captain  Matthews,  over  tliirty 
years  a  resident,  and  now  a  member  of  t  he  Couucil,  is  highly  cuiumended 
at  this  period  for  his  enterprise  in  manufactures.  He  was  a  great  cultivator 
of  hemp  and  flax,  which  he  also  manufactured,  having  a  large  household 
of  wt  avers  and  other  tradesmen  employed  in  different  branches,  and  many 
slaveH  also  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  Silk  and  cotton  had  already 
been  attempted  there,  and  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  planters. 
Madder,  indigo,  and  seTeral  other  native  vegetable  dye-stuffs,  had  also 
been  tested.  Abundance  of  cotton  might  have  been  obtained  by  the  ex* 
portation  of  cattle  and  other  produce^  of  which  the  former  w^  already 
so  numeroQS  as  to  be  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods.  But  these  facili- 
ties were  disregarded  for  the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  which  it  was  now 
hoped,  by  those  who  favored  a  wiser  policy,  would  soon  yield  to  that  of 
silk.  This  article,  the  cnUnre  and  nannlkctore  of  which  had  been  slowly 
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extendincf  in  England  for  upward  of  a  century,  had  been  especially  en- 
couraged in  Virgiuia  from  its  first  seltleuieut.  Tlic  supposed  fitness 
of  tlie  climate,  m  evidenced  by  the  abundance  of  naiivc  mnlberries  and 
bilk-worms,  turned  the  attention  of  the  English  people,  at  this  tiuio, 
strongly  toward  the  cnltivaiion  of  silk  in  Viririiiia  anil  Caroiiua.  Tiie 
urt  of  wearing  it  was  introduced  in  lujgland  some  years  before.  The 
Silk-lhrowcrs  of  Loudou  were  incorporated  iu  1629,  and  the  trade  now  em- 
ployed many  thousands,  while  the  mannfactare  in  France  was  deemed  worth 
between  three  and  four  millMiis  sterliog  annoallj.  86f«nl  writon»  tbenfore, 
now  discnased  the  int^ect  of  iti  ddtiTatioii  in  Tirgmia^  some  of  whofe 
papers  wore  printed  in  the  Philoaophfeal  TrAasactionef  and  were  eireniated 
in  maoaals.  Willkmi,  the  rathor  of  a  tract  on  Tirginia,  in  1650|  labored 
to  show  the  profits  of  silk  and  wine-growing.  Two  or  three  jears  later, 
Samnel  HartUb,  an  enterprising  merchant  of  London,  to  whom  BUlton 
dedicated  his  Treatise  on  Edacation,  published  two  works  on  the  Virginia 
silk-worm.  Governor  Edward  Diggei,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  John  Ferrar,  and 
others,  also  did  mnch  to  excite  an  interest  in  the  snbject  among  the  plant- 
ers, by  instmetions  in  the  business,  the  distribution  of  silk-worm  seed,  and 
bj  showing  the  great  profits  of  the  enlture.  Mr.  Ferrar,  in  particolar, 
pointed  ont  a  means  of  overooming  the  gammy  hardness  of  the  Virginia 
cocoons,  by  steeping  them  in  strong  soap-boiler's  liqaor,  instead  of  warm 
water,  which  snfllced  with  Earopean  kinds.  He  also  recommended  the 
vse  of  Icttnce  for  feeding  the  worms.  By  a  comparison  of  the  profits,  it 
was  shown  that  silk-worms  would  yield  the  planter,  for  abont  two  months* 
labor  in  the  year,  £60 ;  while  tobacco,  at  per  ponnd,  as  it  then  sold, 
wonld  retambnt  £14  for  the  same  amount  of  la!)or  during  nine  months. 
These  efforts  were  so  far  sncccssfnl  that  some  small  lots  of  Virginia  silk  were 
sent  to  England.  As  a  mack  of  his  favor  for  the  staunch  loyalty  of  the 
Province,  Charles  II.,  a  few  years  after,  added  Virginia  to  the  title  of  his 
dominions,  and  particularly  recommended  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
to  encourage  silk-growing,  stating  that  he  had  formerly — at  his  corona- 
tion, as  the  tradition  is — "worn  pome  of  the  silk  of  Virginia,  which  he 
found  not  inferior  to  that  raised  in  other  countries." 

The  Assembly  of  Vircrinia,  in  ir>n2,  enacted  several  laws  for  the  promo- 
tion of  industry,  and  particularly  in  rrlrition  to  Cloth  and  its  materials. 

Flax-seed  was  ordered  from  England,  to  be  distributed  to  each 

Law-i  f  )r  en-  ^         ,  , 

eotirHhfinfnt  county,  and  bounties  ofTcred  for  raising  that  and  li<'ini)-sced. 
tarMiaVir-  Two  pounds  of  tobacco  were  offered  for  every  pound  of  flax  or 
******  herap  prepared  for  the  spindle,  three  pounds  for  every  yard  of 
linen  Cloth  a  yard  wide,  and  five  pounds  for  every  yard  of  woolen  Cloth 
made  in  the  Province.  Every  tithable  person  was  required,  under  a 
penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  to  produce,  yearly,  two  pounds  of 
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dressed  flax  or  hemp,  rrcmiiiras  were  also  offered  of  ten  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  g«juil  hat  made  of  wool  or  fur,  and  for  every  dozen  pair 
of  woolen  or  wonted  stockings.  A  liberal  boanty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  wtf  declared  due  for  every  poond  of  wonnd  silk  prodaced,  and 
for  eveij  hnndred  acres  of  laod  owned  in  feo»  the  proprietor  was  required 
to  plant  and  fence  twelve  mulberry  trees.  Tbe  exportation  of  sheep  from 
the  Colony  had  been  prohibited  five  years  before,  and  it  was  now  ordered 
that  no  wool  should  be  exported  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  poond  so  exported.  The  bounty  on  silk  was,  two  years 
after,  claimed  by  several  persons  engaged  in  prodncing  it  One  of  these 
was  H%|or  Walker,  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  then  had  growing 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand  mulberry  trees.  All  acts  for  the  enconr* 
agement  of  silk  were  repealed  in  1666,  along  with  that  for  planting  mul- 
berry trees,  "which  now  every  one  voluntarily  propagates."  In  that 
year  the  commissioners  were  required  by  the  legislatufe  to  establish, 
within  two  yeaiB^  a  loom  and  a  weaver  in  each  county  in  the  Province, 
except  Bappahannock,  Northampton,  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  which 
were  allowed  fonr  years  wherein  to  effect  it.  Each  county  was  to  bear 
the  expense  of  its  own  establishment,  and  tbe  erection  of  a  private  loom 
did  not  excnse  the  county.    Tbe  law  was  repealed  in  1684. 

Governor  Berkeley  in  bis  answers  to  the  Committee  of  Plantations  in 
1671,  states  that  "  of  late  we  have  begun  to  make  silk  and  bo  many  mnl" 
berry  trees  are  planted,  that  if  we  had  skilful  men  from  Naples  or  Sicily 
to  teach  us  the  art  of  making  it,  in  less  than  half  an  a^o,  wo  should  make 
as  much  silk  in  a  year  as  England  did  yearly  expend  three-score  years 
since."  The  demand  for  thnt  article  in  England,  where  it  was  then  sup- 
posed to  emi)loy  forty  thousand  persons,  and  the  bounties  and  other  leg- 
islative measures  in  the  province,  gave  a  temporary  impulse  to  the 
business.  lJut  it  declined  ag-nin  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  premiums. 
The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  again  enforced  by  heavy  penalties 
in  1673.  About  the  year  168-4  another  law  was  enacted  in  Virginia  for 
the  enconrageim  lit  of  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  Cloth,  and 
"for  the  advaTici  tiient  of  mannfaetnres  of  the  growth  of  the  colony,'* 
which  Chalmers  savs  "was  disallowed  by  the  Committee  of  IMaulatiuns 
because  it  was  deemed  contrary  to  the  Acts  of  Navigation."  "And 
thus,"  he  adds  in  relation  to  this  and  other  useful  regulations  made  dur- 
iner  the  same  session,  "did  the  Assembly  sow  the  seeds  of  future  pros- 
perity which  Virginia  reaped  abundantly  at  a  happier  period.'" 

The  Grst  fulling  mills  in  Virginia  were  built  about  the  year  1692,  dur- 
ing the  Administration  of  Andros,  who  was  an  enconrager  of  manufac- 

(1)  rolitioal  Aiiiialf,  L  p.  S4C 
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tores,  and  particularly  recommended  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  was 
afterward  ranch  neglected.  His  successor,  Governor  Nichol-^on,  who 
succeeded  him  in  1698,  opposed  all  attempts  at  mnnnfactures,  and  evea 
advi^c'l  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  makiuL;  of  Cloth  in  the  colonies.' 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  recommeiulation  of  that  policy  on 
the  part  of  a  colonial  Governor,  and  perhaps  warrants  the  presuuiplion 
that  at  this  time  the  amount  of  domf  -^-ir  manufacture  in  the  colonies  was 
snch  as  to  affect  considerably  the  imporiatiou  of  English  goods.  Both 
the  imports  and  exports  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  together,  were  at  this 
time  greatei  tliiiu  ol'  all  [he  others  combined.  In  10)98  the  two  provinces 
imported  to  the  valne  of  £310,135  from  Great  I'.ii'.aui,  a  larger  amount 
than  they  received  during  any  of  the  next  forty  years. 

These  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  manufactnrea  were  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  restrictions  upon  the  Virginia  trade,  and  of  the  duty  upon 
tobacco.  The  price  of  that  article  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be  a  cause  of  real 
distress  to  a  people  who  had  made  it  nearly  their  «o1e  dependence.  Many 
planters  were,  at  this  time,  nnable  to  clothe  themselves  from  the  proceede 
of  their  crops.  The  customs  collected  in  England,  in  1676,  upon  Yirgi  nia 
tobacco  (that  of  Maryland  probably  included)  amoonted  to  £185,000 
sterling.  The  whole  castoms'  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  (1590), 
amounted  to  only  £50,000.  They  had  now  increased  to  about  £700,000 
sterling.  If  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  dne  (as  many  be- 
lieved) to  the  Colonial  trade,  which  chiefly  centred  in  London,  causiog 
a  corresponding  growth  of  that  city,  it  is  scarcely  sorpiising  that  the 
nation  desired  to  keep  the  control  of  so  profitable  a  commerce. 

In  the  settlement  of  Carolina,  which  was  taking  place  at  this  time,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cultivate  silk,  hemp,  indigo,  and  cotton.  Wilson, 
in  his  account  of  the  Province  in  1689,  says,  *' Cotton  of  the 
CMtoD.  «te.' cypress  and  Smyrna  sort,  will  grow  well,  and  plenty  of 
the  seed  is  sent  thiilior  "  Yery  good  indigo  had  also  been 
made.  The  recent  renewal  of  ili  Protestant  persecutions  in  Europe^ 
which  drove  so  many  to  England  to  give  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
manufactures  of  that  country,  also  supplied  large  numbers  of  merchants, 
husbandmen,  and  urtifircrs  to  the  American  Colonies.  They  brouc^ht  a 
knowledire  of  tbo  linen,  silk,  wine,  and  other  braufhos  of  industry,  and  in 
Carolina,  where  a  larfre  body  of  the  French  settled,  liirough  the  generous 
aid  of  the  British  (iovernment,  they  invented,  as  the  Abbe  Kaynal 
iiifi  rins  us,  a  new  kind  of  stuff,  by  mixing  the  silk  of  the  Province  with 
its  wool.«  The  cultivation  of  silk,  in  Carolina,  was  early  attempted, 
without  much  success,  by  the  King.    About  the  year  1693,  it  was  again 

(1)  Bererlej.  Britiih  Setdutteatf  mil  Ikad*  in  Anorioai 
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introduced  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson,  upon  a  plantation  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Thomas,  which,  one  hundred  years  later,  stiii  bore  the  name  of  "  Silk 
Hope.'"  He  made  considerable  quantities  of  raw  silk,  and  induced  many 
others  to  enj^aj^e  in  its  production.  But  llevvntt,  who  blames  the  ])roprie- 
tors  of  the  rrovince  for  not  giving  suitable  (  :iCMuragement  to  silk,  cotton, 
aud  other  crops,  which  would  have  proved  more  profitable  than  rice,  ob- 
serves that  Governor  Johnson,  "  after  all  his  pains,  rather  showed  what 
might  have  been  done  toward  the  cultivatiou  of  silk  in  that  Province, 
thuii  made  such  progress  in  it  as  to  render  Ibe  commodity  of  national  ad- 
vantage."* Indigo  was  somewhat  later  introduced,  from  Antigua,  and, 
while  encouraging  trials  were  being  made  wiih  it,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  wild  plant  found  there,  which  was  immediately  cultivated  with  such 
success  that,  upon  the  export  of  a  considerable  quantity  to  England,  in 
1747,  the  attention  of  Parliament  was  attracted  to  an  article  so  important 
to  ber  manufiictareB.  In  the  following  year,  a  bonntjr  of  6^.  per  pound 
waa  offered  upon  plantation  indigo,  and  the  manofiictare  was  prosecuted 
irith  profit  until  it  erentaalty  gave  place,  lika  other  crops,  to  tba  enlUya- 
tion  of  cotton.  This  plant  had  for  Beveral  years  been  occasionally  culti- 
TEted  in  gardens,  and  after  the  year  1709,  "  cotton  patches^'  became  com- 
mon in  Carolina,  Tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  and  stock-hnsbandry  chiefly 
employed  the  Sonthem  Provinces  at  this  Ume,  and  skillful  workmen  wero 
too  scarce,  and,  their  labor  too  dear,  to  admit  of  mnch  progress  in  the 
mechanic  arts. 

The  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  in  all  stages  of  society  and  of  the 
arts,  govern  in  a  great  measnre  the  amount  and  kind  of  prodnction.  This 
wbTibatt.  particularly  the  case  at  a  period  when  manual  labor 

w^rjl^tf.         ^®  ^^^'^^  dependence.   Its  scarcity  always  operated  as  ft 
lAGiod.      hindrance  to  mannfhetures  in  tfie  Colonies.   While  other  forms 
of  indastiy  afforded  the  means  of  pnrchasing  foreign  merchandise  on  easy  j 
terms,  few  inducements  existed  to  undertake  them.    While  emigration  j 
was  brisk,  the  Colonies  were  well  snpptted  with  English  goods,  and  its  I 
arrest  snppHed  the  first  motive  for  home  maonfactures.    During  the  civil 
wars,  also,  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Northern  Colonies  were  left 
perfectly  free  to  seek  their  most  profitable  channels.    The  sympathy  of  | 
New  England  with  the  Republican  cause  even,  produced  special  marks 
of  favor  from  the  Protector,  by  an  exemption  from  all  customs.    The  | 
Colonies  had,  eunse([»ion8ly,  engaged  in  the  most  Inrrntivc  branclic?^  of 
business,  sought  the  most  jtrofitablc  markets,  and  ]iru cured  their  sup}>He8 
in  such  ways  as  they  dcerae?]  !iit)st  favorable  to  their  iuterests.    Tlicy  had 
progieiiiied  ia  wealth  and  iuiiueuce  with  a  rapidity  quite  QueJi.auipled  in 

(Ij  Ruui«a>'it  Uut.  of  S.  C,  U.  476.  (2)  UuL  S.  C.  »Qd  a^orgin,  i.  157. 
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80  ihort  a  time.  AgrienlliDre  anployed  the  minority  of  the  people. 
Abendaoce  and  cheapneee  of  land,  the  great  increase  yielded  by  a  Tirgia 
soil,  the  extent  of  paetnrage  for  cattle,  and  the  profits  arising  cot  of  the 
export  of  the  Tarione  prodacts  of  hnsbandiy,  of  naval  stores  and  other 
prodnets  of  the  forest;  and  of  the  fisheries,  to  British,  Colonial  and 
foreign  market^  had  constantly  withdrawn  nearly  all  labor  from  mechan- 
ical porsnits.  This  they  long  eontlnited  to  do,  and  kept  np  the  price  of 
labor  by  enabling  the  hamblest  emigrant  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  an 
independent  planter.  Before  the  close  of  the  first  half  centn^  of  their 
histoiy,  the  older  Colonies  were  rich  and  prosperous  to  a  degree  scarcely 
exceeded  during  the  time  they  continued  as  de  endencies  of  Qreat  Bri- 
tain. But  agriculture,  commerce^  and  the  fisheries  were  the  arms  of  their 
strength.  The  Mechanic  arts  and  maanfactores  were  a  very  subordinate 
interest,  and  their  system  of  commercial  exchange,  so  long  as  trade 
remained  onrestrained,  kept  them  so.  But  the  enactment,  or  subsequent 
enforcement,  of  the  laws  of  trade,  by  restricting  the  choice  of  a 
iMtt^ta  market,  and  limiting  the  profits  of  commerce  and  the  value  of 
Colonial  prodQctioiis,  forced  a  portion  of  the  labor  and  capital 
heretofore  employed  in  other  branches,  into  the  neglected  field  of  domes- 
tic manufacture.  From  Ihc  time,  therefore,  Nvhen  the  enforcement  of  her 
commercial  statutes  became  Uio  settled  policy  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
find  an  increased  attention  to  the  subject  of  home  manufactares,  and 
efforts  of  the  national  Government  to  check  their  development.  V" 

"The  assertion  of  the  ri^^ht  of  the  parent  State  to  a  monopoly  of  the 
Colonial  trade,  was  as  old  as  the  days  of  James  J.,  who  all*  [ujili  d  to 
prcvi  lit  the  exportation  of  Virginia  tobacco  to  Holland,  where  the 
Colony  had  established  warehouses  and  factors,  partly  to  evade  the  duties 
levied  on  tobacco  in  England,  and  partly  to  obtain  a  more  extended  mar- 
ket for  its  staple,  which  more  than  sufiiced  for  the  consumption  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  increasing  use  of  tobacco,  despite  the  King's  hostility  to  it,  ren-  • 
dered  the  duty,  prospectively,  at  leail,  an  important  source  of  revenue  ; 
and  in  the  attem])t  to  prevent  lU  exportation  to  a  foreign  country,  it  was 
declaitd  that  all  Colonial  productions  should,  by  right,  be  landed  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  the  trade  of  the  Colony  belonged,  a  principle  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  all  mereantile  nations  of  that 
day.  Virginia,  howcTcr,  claimed  the  right  to  export  tobacco  to  a  foreign 
market^  in  virtDe  of  the  prifilege  conceded  by  her  charter,  that  of  carry- 
ing on  a  direct  interconrse  with  foreign  States.  A  monopoly  of  the 
tobacco  trade,  enjoyed  by  the  King,  ceased  on  the  occnrrence  of  the  ci?il 
wars.  Bnt  the  fii^  valne  of  the  dnty  thereon  induced  Parliament  to 
enconrage  its  enltlration  in  Virginia,  by  exdnding  tobacco  of  foreign 
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growth,  and  by  imposing  a  duty  on  tobacco  grown  in  England,  so  aa  to 
render  its  cnltivatiou  there  unprofitable.  The  Navigation  Acts  of  1650 
and  1(>51,  by  confining  the  plantation  trade  to  Britiiili  ports  and  British 
shipping,  extended  this  exclusive  pulicy  to  the  whole  of  the  now  valuable 
trade  of  the  Coloniea  aud  all  Colonial  productions  whatever.  As  a  com- 
])ensatiou  to  Yiigiiiut  for  thia  iimiiulion  of  her  market,  tobacco  was,  iu 
1G52,  forbidden  to  be  cultivated  in  England,  aiid  ihe  Act  was  cunUiiued 
on  the  Restoration,  when  all  tobacco  plantations  in  England  were  ordered 
to  be  destroyed.  By  the  Act  of  1661,  no  sugar,  tobacco,  cotton-wool, 
indigo,  ginger,  or  woods  ased  io  dyeing,  of  the  growth  or  manufactare  of 
the  Coloaies,  coold  be  shipped  to  any  other  coaotry  than  Io  Engluid.  All 
other  artieles  were  left  firee,  but  these  embraced  the  most  important  Colo- 
nial prodncts.  To  these  enumenUed  articles  others  were  added,  from 
time  to  time,  as  they  seTerally  became  of  importance  in  the  Colonial  trade, 
a8»  for  example,  coffee^  hides,  skios,  iron,  corn,  lamber,  etc.  This  mono-' 
poly  of  the  Colonial  commerce  was  completed  by  the  Act  of  1663,  which 
prohibited  the  importation  of  any  commodity,  the  growth,  prodnction,  or 
maonfactnre  of  Europe,  into  the  British  plantations^  bnt  what  was  laden 
in  England,  and  in  Tessels  naTigated  according  to  prenons  Acts.  The 
Preamble  to  this  Act  avows  the  motive  to  its  enactment  and  the  prevail- 
ing policy  of  European  countries  to  be—*'  the  muntaining  a  greater  cor- 
respondence and  kindness  betwiwn  the  subjects  at  home  aud  those  in  the 
plantations;  keepiug  the  Colonies  in  a  firmer  dependence  upon  the  mother 
country;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to  it  in  the  further  employment 
and  increase  of  English  shipping  and  seamen,  and  in  the  vent  of  English 
woolen  and  other  manufactures  and  commodities;  rendering  the  naviga- 
tion to  and  from  them  more  Bafe  and  cheap  ;  and  making  this  kingdom 
a  staple  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations,  bnt  also  of  the 
commodities  of  other  conntries  and  places  for  their  supply;  it  being  the 
usage  of  other  nations  to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
selves." Salt,  wines,  aud  a  few  other  articles,  were  excepted,  and  draw- 
backs were  allowed  of  the  duties  on  goods  shipped  to  the  Colonip?. 
Though  doubtless  favorable  to  the  growth  of  English  commerce  and 
navigation,  at  the  ex{)ense  of  the  dominant  maritime  power  of  Holland, 
their  iiijunous  effect  upon  Colonial  prosperity,  by  fettering  the  freedom 
of  trade  in  respect  both  to  buying  and  Felling,  was  an  unfavorable  issue — 
by  no  means  intended,  but  rather  ovciiooked  or  postponed — to  the  more 
vital  consideration  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  parent  State.  The 
Acts  were  regarded  with  the  highest  dissatisfaction  in  America,  particu- 
larly in  Virginia,  die  value  uf  whose  sla])le  was  i  uiuously  alTected  by  them. 
The  first  statutes  were  oppressively  enforced  iu  that  Colony  by  the  agents 
of  Cromwell,  on  account  of  ita  disaffection  to  his  governmenty  while  New 
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Sogliiid»  for  poUtiost  reftS0Di>  wai  aoffered  to  4iarogard  them  altogethor. 
Be^taaco  was  orgaoised  in  Yirginia^  aad  after  tlia  irapontion  of  datiee, 
and  the  appointment  of  Colonial  revenue  officen,  the  rMentment  against 
thia  fetnra  for  its  loyalty  rose  to  open  rebellion  in  that  Province  and  in 
Haiyland.  To  the  Aet  of  16^,  Beverly  ascribes  the  destmction  of 
the  trade  aad  navigation  of  the  Oolony»  and  its  inability  to  add 
to  its  indostry  any  foreign  products,  as  olives,  cotton,  and  vines,  or 
to  procnre  any  skillful  men  for  their  hoptfnl  commodity  of  silk,  or  to  cx- 
port  a  pipe«tave  or  bushel  of  com  to  any  place  out  of  the  King's  domi- 
nions. The  Acts  were  soon  after  enforced  in  all  the  Colonies.  The 
wars  with  Holland,  France,  and  other  continental  powers,  growing  out  of 
the  maritime  code,  produced  great  insecnrity  of  trade,  and,  aided  by  do- 
mestic revolutions,  pointed  out  to  the  Colonies  the  need  of  a  closer  union 
of  interests  among  themselves,  and  of  an  ultimate  independence  in  regard 
to  all  necessaries  the  cost  and  supply  of  which  was  alike  subject  to  the 
caprice  of  mercantile  legislation  and  the  contingencies  of  internal  revolu- 
tions and  of  international  warfare.  They  were  the  immediate  occasion  of 
the  order  made  in  Virginia,  in  1666,  in  relation  to  spinning,  and  of  simi* 
lar  efforts  in  other  Provinces. 

By  the  erection,  in  169G,  of  a  new  Standing  Council,  or  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  denouiiuation  of  "  The  Lords  Commissioners  for  Trade 
HewBtmnd-  Plantations,"  the  interests  of  British  commerce  and  the 
of^iyilde^  atluirs  of  Colonial  trade  and  government  were  confided  to  tha* 
body,  which  thenceforward  became  the  repn^iidiy  uf  all  oflicial 
intelligence  upon  those  sul)jects,  and  the  medium  of  commuiiicaiion  with 
the  several  governors  and  Assemblies  of  the  Colonics.  Yearly  reports 
of  the  state  of  the  Provinces  were  itquircd  from  the  Governors,  iu  an- 
swer to  t^iieiies  addressed  to  them  by  liie  Board. 

An  Act  of  Parliament  of  ihc  same  year,  still  farther  restricted  commer- 
cial intercourse,  by  limiting  trade  between  England  and  her  Colonies  to 
Snglisb,  Irish,  aad  Colonial  built  vessels,  and  by  prohibiting  Colonial 
produce  firom  going  to  the  ports  of  Ireland  or  Scotland.  All  laws,  by- 
laws, usages,  or  customs  in  practice  or  pretended  to  be  in  force  in  any 
of  the  plantations,  which  were  in  any  wise  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng* 
land  relating  to  the  plantation  trade,  were  declared  to  be  illegal,  null, 
and  void.  A  pamphlet  appeared  the  same  year,  recommending  a  tax 
upon  one  of  the  Colonies,  although  no  anch  design  had  yet  been  exhibited 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministry,  and  was  answered  by  two  others  dwiying 
totally  the  power  to  tax  where  there  was  no  representation. 

But  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  Colonists  to  make  a  portion  of  their  own 
dotlung  from  their  abnndant  materials  had  not  been  unnoticed  in  Eng- 
land. Three  years  after— the  Board  of  Trade  having  received  complainti 
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from  Englbh  mercluuita  and  mannfactarera,  that  the  wool  and  woolea 
manvfactazw  of  Irdaiid  and  the  North  American  plantations  began  to  be 
wooieo-  exported  to  foreigQ  maricets  foimerlj  supplied  by  England-- 
trT!^!,r^  '^^^  ^  ^^^^  Parliament^  in  wbieb  the  existenee 

probibVt^.  of  6aehjk.maniifiietuT«  in  the  Colonies  is,  for  the  iirst  time,  re- 
'  cognized  in  the  Statnte  Book.  This  statute  (10  and  11  Wm.  IIL 
e.  X.)  was  dicteted  bj  that  sleepless  vigllaaoe  which  guarded  the  staple 
manafaetnre  of  England.  It  prohibited  the  exportation  of  anj  wool  or 
woolen  manafbetnre  from  Ireland,  except  to  certain  porta  in  England ; 
hat,  hj  way  of  compensation,  Tirtnally  surrendered  to  Ireland  the  linen 
tnannftctare^  then  little  regarded  in  comparison  with  the  woolen  interests. 
In  reference  to  the  Colonies,  it  was  enacted  that  "After  the  first  day  of 
December,  1699,  no  wool,  woolfels,  jam,  cloth,  or  woolen  mannfactnres 
of  the  English  plantetions  in  America  shall  be  shipped  in  any  of  the  said 
English  plantations,  or  otherwise  loaden,  in  order  to  be  transported  thence 
to  any  place  whatsoerer,  under  the  penalty  of  forCsiting  ship  and  cargo, 
and  £500  fine  for  each  offence ;  and  the  Qoremors  of  the  Plantations 
and  Officers  of  Customs  and  Revenae  there,  are  to  see  this  Act^  as  it 
relutes  to  the  plantations,  duly  executed. 

The  population  of  the  American  Colonies,  at  this  time^  was  estimated 
at  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand. 

This  prohibitfon,  under  which  they  were  laid,  was  a  violation  of  the 
plainest  rights  of  the  Colonist  to  employ  his  industry  in  such  way  as  he 
might  find  most  profitable.  But  it  was  probably  less  instrumental  in 
checking  the  disposition  to  mnnufQctnrcs  at  that  time  than  it  would  liave 
been  in  an  advanced  siix^e  of  the  business.  On  account  of  tiiu  remote- 
ness of  the  Colonics  from  the  sovereign  state,  anil  the  great  extent  of 
their  sea  coast,  it  would  have  proved  no  more  efl'ectual  in  preventing  an 
exportation  for  which  they  were  prepared,  than  the  laws  of  Parliament 
then  were  agninst  the  exportation  of  wool  from  Great  Britain.  It  was 
thonght,  a  few  years  later,  that  about  five-eighths  of  the  entire  Knglisli 
wool  crop,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  found  its  way,  surreptitiously,  into  the 
markets  of  France  and  the  Continent.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
liberality  of  Great  Britain  toward  her  Colonies,  in  permitting  one-half 
and  often  the  whole  of  the  duties  paid  on  foreign  linens  and  other  goods 
iaiported  into  England  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their  e.xportation  to  the 
Colonies;  and  slill  more,  the  giving  of  large  bounties  for  the  im[)orta- 
tion  thence  of  naval  stores  and  certain  materials  of  manufacture,  had  more 
iufiuence,  at  this  period,  in  diverting  them  from  manufactures  with  a  view 
to  exportation,  than  any  prohibitory  enactments.   The  system  of  draw- 
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backs,  which  was  cooUnaed  ODtU  the  year  lt68,  favored  large  importetioiii^ 
and  maDy  kinds  of  foreign  gooda  eonld  conaeqaentlj  be  purchased  ia  the 
Colonies  as  cheap,  and  Bometimes  cheaper  than  in  England.  By  the 
Acts  of  Navigation,  English  mercbaots  bad  the  monopoly  of  the  Colony 
trade,  and  both  English  mannlhctaren  and  the  cnstoou'  reTenne  snfTered 
by  an  indulgence  which  furnished  the  Colonial  market  at  the  cheapest  rate 
possible  except  by  direct  exchange  with  the  prodneing  oonntries.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  ItQi,  "  For  eneonragiag  the  importation  of  Naval  Stores 
from  her  Mi^esty's  plantations  in  America,"  bonntaes  were  ofTered,  for 
the  first  time,  of  four  pounds  per  ton  upon  tar  and  pitch;  three  ponnds 
upon  turpentinci  and  six  pounds  open  water-rotted  hemp ;  and  npon  all 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  one  pound  per  ton  of  forty  foet.  These 
bounties,  modified  from  time  to  time,  and  similar  ones  npon  other  pro- 
ducts, had  a  tendency,^y  raising  the  price  of  timber,  and  rendering  pro- 
fitable the  braochcs  so  encouraged,  still  further  to  turn  the  labor  and 
capital  not  employed  in  agricoitorc  from  mnnufaetures  to  those  more  re- 
munerative channels,  and  to  open  facilities  for  an  augmented  importation 
of  English  and  European  goods.  The  bounty  on  hemp  secnred  some 
attention  to  its  culture,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  the 
hemp  of  the  former  Province  was,  a  few  years  after,  said,  by  Joshua  (He, 
to  be  equal  to  the  best  of  European. 

The  remarks  of  Lord  Cornbury,  in  his  report  upon  the  state  of  the 
Province  of  ^'ew  York,  made  in  tbe  following  year,  are  instructive,  m 
oeetolB*-  showing  the  views  of  British  statesmen  and  offieinis,  and  per- 
■BMwHffin*.  baps  the  source  of  many  of  the  ideas  entertaiiK  iL  by  the  minis- 
170»-17lft.  ^^^^  ^jyjjj       regard  to  Colonial  m:iiiula(  tures  and  the 

means  of  suppressiiug  them.  They  exhibit  not  less  liiauucily  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  Colonists  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  interference, 
and  furnish  some  information  upon  the  state  of  in  unifactnres  in  that  Pro- 
vince. He  strongly  urges  that  the  Colonies  shuul  L  lie  encouraged  to  fur- 
nish naval  stores — flax,  hemp,  uud  siuiilur  pruductious — as  a  means  of 
making  returns  for  the  large  purchases  of  English  manufactures  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  the  statute  already  referred  to.  As  a  further 
reason,  be  obeerre^  besides  the  want  of  wherewithall  to  make  return  to 
England,  puts  them  upon  a  Trade  which,  I  am  sure,  will  hurt  England  in 
•  little  time ;  for  I  am  well  informed  that  npon  Long  Island  and  Con- 
necticut they  are  setting  upon  a  woollen  Manufhctnre,  and  I  myself  have 
seen  Serge  made  npon  Long  Idand  that  my  man  may  wear.  Now,  if 
they  beg^n  to  make  Serge,  they  will,  in  time,  make  coarse  Olotb,  and 
then  fine ;  we  have  as  good  fullers*  earth  and  tobacco  ^ipe  clay  in  this 
proTittce  as  any  in  the  world  ;*  bow  far  this  will  be  for  the  service  of  Eng- 

(1)  The  fullers'  earth,  so  valuable  iii  Uie  luiiiag  pruoeaa,  on  aoeouot  of  iU  detertiT6 
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land,  I  submit  to  better  judgments;  but,  howcTer,  I  hope  T  may  be  par- 
doned if  I  declare  my  opinion  to  be  that  all  these  Colluneys  w)ii<-h  are 
but  twigs  belouging  to  the  main  Tree  (England)  ought  to  be  kept  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  and  subservient  to  England,  and  that  can  never 
be,  if  they  are  snffered  to  goe  on  in  the  notions  they  have,  that,  as  they 
arc  Englishmen,  soc  they  may  set  np  the  same  manufactures  here  as  peo- 
ple may  do  in  England  ;  for  the  consequence  will  Ix',  if  once  they  can  see 
they  can  cloathe  themselves,  not  only  comfortably,  but  handaomely  too, 
without  the  help  of  England,  they,  who  are  already  not  very  fond  of  sub- 
mitting to  governineot,  would  soon  think  of  patting  in  execution  designs 
tbej  bad  long  harbourd  in  tbeir  breists.  This  will  not  seem  Btrange, 
when  yoQ  eonsider  what  sort  of  people  this  conntiy  i«  inhabited  by.'' 

In  August,  1708,  prcvions  to  the  arrival  of  Oombuy's  anccessor,  CoL 
Heatheote,  a  member  of  the  conncil,  and  an  applicant  for  the  contract  to 
sapplj  naval  stores,  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  he  had  labored  to 
divert  the  Americans  from  going  on  with  their  linen  and  woolen  mannfac- 
tnres.  He  says  they  were  already  so  far  advanced,  that  three<fonrths  of 
the  linen  and  woolen  nsed  was  made  amongst  themi  "especially  the  coarse 
sort,  and  if  some  speedy  and  effeetaal  ways  are  not  fonnd  to  pat  a  stop 
to  It,  they  will  canry  it  on  a  great  deal  fhrther,  and  perhaps,  in  time,  very 
mnch  to  the  pr^ndice  of  onr  mannfaetorles  at  home.  I  have  been  dis- 
coarsed  with  by  some  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  a  mannfiictory  of  fine 
Stnifs,  bat  I  have,  for  the  present,  pot  it  by,  and  will,  for  my  own  part, 
never  be  concerned  in  it,  nor  any  other  of  that  nature,  but  will  nse  all 
the  little  interest  and  skill  1  have  to  prevent  it."  Governor  Iluntcr,  in 
1715,  recommends  the  same  means  as  his  predecessors,  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  the  manufacture  of  Cloth,  of  which  the  country  people  chiefly 
wore  the  product  of  their  own  looms  ;  but,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
imported  goods  were  accounted  cheap,  at  an  advance  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  cost,  to  compel  them  to  wear  such  would  l)e  too  severe  an 
expedient.  He  had  never  known  the  homespun  to  be  solil  in  the  stores. 
A  letter  from  New  England  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  same  subject, 
and  in  the  same  year,  reiterates  the  necessity  of  employing  the  New  Eng- 

proportiei,  wn?  !onj»  rej»nT<lo<l  m  almost  ex-  "  On-irnKiliinf,'  cnrth, 
cliuiv«ljr  tbt  productioa  of  England,  and  u  The  fullers'  mill  Msietiog,  ealo  delica 
ona  of  tb«  most  pr*oioiu  of  lier  fiwiil  trwu  All  foruigu  rirali  in  iht  dotUw*!  wt." 
nrti.   The  •xporUtioo  of  that  rad  pipe- 
clay was,  therefore,  proLilrUefl,  nlong  with  And  after  remftrkin»  (in  a  note)  thnt  tt  ^v, 3 
that  of  wool  and  other  GBat«riala  uied  id  the  found  in  no  other  country,  cites  the  opiuioa 
woolcQ  BiaDufacturva,  a«  early,  at  lea«t,  aa  of  Dr.  Woodward,  khet  it  wu  of  more  Taloe 
16S4,  raii  hj  Mveral        ttetalM.  Doda<  te  Bnglaad  thin  the  nia**  of  Fern  vwald 
ley,  in  his  "Agriculture,"  written    mnny  bo.    It  is  mentioned  among  the  nntivc  pro- 
yeara  after  the  dete  in  the  text,  olr^Bi  tbei  durtions  of  Marjrieod  eud  Virginia,  in 
thia 
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laod  people  in  prodaeing  nAiral  ttores,  to  turn  them  from  imiitilketiifM.  It 
menttoos  that  six  tboosand  burreb  of  tar,  pitch,  and  turpeDtiiie  were  eeDt 
borne  that  year  bj  one  fleet  Bat  that  nine  yean  before^  the  great  aeareitj 
aod  dearness  of  i^polcn  gooda^  which  sold  at  two  hondred  per  cent  ad- 
Taace^  had  forced  them  to  **  set  up  a  very  oomldeiable  mauafaciory,  etill 
in  being,  for  StnAi,  Kerseys  Linaey-woobieyi,  Flaaneli,  Bnttoni^  &c.,  by 
which  the  importatioo  of  these  Provinces  has  been  decreased  fifty  thon- 
saod  {MQndB  per  annnm.**  To  avert  an  issne  so  onlhTorable  to  British 
interests,  care  was  taken  that  the  occasion  should  not  again  arise,  and  the 
American  marltet  was  ever  after  kept  well  supplied  with  English  goods. 
The  diBGonragement  of  American  mannfactnves,  from  this  time,  became 
the  settled  and  avowed  policy  of  the  government^  and  three  years  later, 
the  Bill  prohibiting  the  erection  of  forges  and  iron  mills  was  introduced, 
and  declorcd  tliat  the  erecting  of  Manufactories  in  the  Colonies  ''tends  to 
lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great  Britain." 

The  descriptions  of  cloth  made  at  this  time  in  America,  were  chiefly 
those  mentioned  above.  They  were  almost  exclusively  the  stout  and 
J- ,,,,,  „f  coarser  kinds  of  mixed  fabrics,  into  which  linen  or  hempen  thread 
largely  entered  as  a  material.  Cotton  was  regularly  imported 
in  small  qnantities  chiefly  from  Barbadocs,  but  occa«i"Tmlly  also  from 
Smyrna  and  other  places  to  which  trnde  extended, and  wa8  made  into  fus- 
tians and  other  slufTs  with  linen  thread. 

But  linen  then  .subserved  nearly  all  the  purposes  for  which  cotton  is 
now  cmplnyed,  and  hence  the  attention  given  to  The  cultivation  of  the  flax 
and  hemp  plants.  The  linens  made  nt  that  linie  were  for  the  most  jvart 
of  quite  a  coarse  texture.  The  kerseys,  linsey-woolseys,  serges,  and  drug- 
gets, consisted  of  wool  variously  combined  with  tiax  or  tow,  and  formed 
the  outer  clothing  of  a  larsrc  part  of  the  popnlatiou  during  the  colder 
seasons.  Hempen  cloth  and  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  from 
the  coarsest  tow-cloih  to  the  finest  Osnaburg  or  Holland,  constttnted  the 
principal  wearing  apparel  outward  and  inward  at  other  times.  The  inner 
garments  and  the  bed  and  table  linen  of  nearly  all  classes  were  almost 
entirely  supplied  from  the  sendceable  products  of  the  household  industry. 
As  the  implements  of  mannfaotnre  were  then  comparatively  rude,  aod 
many  modem  processsa  of  manufacture  aod  finish  were  as  yet  nuknown, 
the  fabrics  made,  whether  woolen  or  Knen,  were  more  remarkable  for 
service  than  for  elegance.  "  The  ma^rlal  was  mostly  grown  upon  the  farms 
of  the  planters  and  the  breaking  .and  heckling  being  done  by  the  men, 
while  the  carding,  spinning,  wearing,  bleachiog,  and  dyeing,  were  per* 
formed  by  the  wires  and  daughters  of  the  planter,  the  beauty  and  abund- 
ance of  the  stores  of  household  linen  were  an  ol^eet  of  laudable  pride  and 
emulation  with  all  thrifty  fhmilies. 
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The  dress  of  aiiprenticcs  and  laborers,  early  in  the  last  centary,  ahnoat 
invariably  coini>ri.>td  shirts  of  this  home  manufactured  "  Ozenbrig,"  made 
of  hemp  or  flax,  and  varying  in  price  from  one  to  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
per  yard,  and  vests  and  breeches  of  the  same,  or  of  coarse  tow-cloth. 
Coats,  or  doublets,  and  breeches  of  leather,  or  enduring  buckskin,  and 
coats  also  of  kersey,  dru^g:et,  dnroy,  frieze,  etc. ;  felt  coarse  le^ahcr 
shoes,  with  brass  buckles,  and  often  wooden  heels;  and  coarse  yarn  or 
worsted  stockings,  were  the  LMintnon  outer  habiliments  of  that  class,  and 
were  princij)ally  of  home  niauutacturc.  The  distinctions  of  rank  were 
pretty  clearly  defined,  and  the  dress  of  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes 
corresponded  to  the  tastes  and  abilities  of  each. 

With  the  former,  domestic  fabrics  were  micb  worn,  partlenlariy  the 
fioer  kinds  of  Osnaborgs  and  HolIaDds,  and  Olotbs  of  mixed  or  unmixed 
wool,  SQch  as  they  possessed  the  means  of  making;  or  of  pnTchasing. 
TGey'iilso  made  considerable  nse  of  imported  broadcloths,  which,  howe?er, 
were  often  worn  white  or  ondjed.  With  the  rich,  imported  goods  were 
used  almost  ezclnsi?e1j,  and  consisted  of  the  woolen  mannfiictnres  of 
England,  and  the  linens  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the  continent.  Sven 
silks  and  TeWets,  then  much  in  rogue  in  England  for  male  as  well  as  female 
attire,  formed  a  considerable  part  of  their  clothing,  where  it  was  per- 
mitted,  and  the  price  of  a  good  farm  was  sometimea  giren  for  a  fash- 
ionable 0Qtfit» 

India  cottons  were  first  brought  to  England  in  1630,  and  in  1690  the 
art  of  printing  them  was  introduced  there,  after  which  they  found  their 

way  to  America.  Cottons,  or  calicoes,  were  for  a  time  rendered  very 
cheap  in  this  country  by  an  Act  of  Farlinment,  passed  in  1721,  at  the 
instance  of  the  woolen  manufacturers,  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  printed 
or  dyed  Cotton  cronds,  except  blue  calicoes,  muslins,  or  fustians.  The 
English  fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  since  culled  "  Unious  and  still  larger 
quantities  of  woolens,  helped  to  swell  the  enormous  amount  of  British 
manufactures  regularly  imported. 

Abont  the  year  1719,  a  consitleruble  improvement  was  made  in  the 
linen  mannfaclnre  in  this  country,  by  a  numl»er  of  l*rote.Ntant  people  from 
the  North  of  Ireland,  who  introduced  a  better  knowlcdire  of  the 

Scotch  Tri^h 

jniYinro  Cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  and  the  linen  or  foot  wheel 
wiitiafao-  for  sjiinning  flax.  To  those  j)e()j>le,  called  Scotch  Irish,  from 
having  originally  eini<^rated  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  with  the 
art,  to  escape  perseentiou  which  once  more  drove  them  to  America,  we 
are  said  to  be  indebted  also  for  the  common  Irish  potato,  the  most  val- 
uable esculent  of  their  native  or  adopted  country.  The  princii)nl  body 
of  these  immigrants,  who  were  from  Loiiiondorry,  in  Ireland,  settled  to 
the  number  of  sixteen  families  in  !New  Uampshire,  at  a  place  which  they 
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called  by  the  wm  name,  when  tiiej  Mon  after  eommeflfied  fha  nising  of 
flax  aod  the  naaafactaia  of  linen,  and  indneed  othen  to  follow  their  ex* 
ample.  Their  dcecendaota,  who  in  1842^  numbered  over  twenty  thousand, 
were  the  flnt  settlers  of  many  towns  in  Kew  Hampshire,  Masiacbnsetts, 
Kaine,  and  Nova  Scotia^  and  carried  with  them  the  indnstrioos  habits  of 
their  lathers.* 

In  New  Hampshire,  and  in  Boston,  where  a  nnmber  of  the  Seotch  Irish 
settled,  and  engaged  in  the  ^en  manofaetore,  to  which  most  of  them  had 
been  brought  up,  they  made  rapid  progress  In  that  industry,  and  soon 
acqoired  wealth  and  importance,  the  excellence  of  their  linen  procnring  a 
large  demand  for  it.  Their  soperior  knowledge  of  the  art,  and  the 
improved  implements  with  which  they  came  provided, gave  an  impulse  to  the 
business,  and  the  flax  wheel  thenceforward  l)ecame  an  appendage  to  almost 
every  farm-house  and  cottage  in  the  country.  The  foot  wheel  was  for  many 
purposes,  and  especially  for  flax,  much  soperior  to  the  long  wheel,  the  other 
form  of  the  old  one-thread  spinning-wheel,  which  only  about  ninety  years 
before  the  Ecttlemcnt  of  Mnssnchnsetts,  was  invented  in  Germany,  to  super- 
sede the  aTicicnt  spindle  and  distaff,  and  no  material  improvement  iu  epin- 
ninpr  apparatus  was  made  unii I  llarp-reavp.s,  about  the  year  1 7 G7, introduced 
the  SpinnincT  Jenny. ^  The  other  implenient.s  then  in  u:-e  in  America,  were 
mostly  of  a  rude  kiud,  and  consisted  of  au  antique  form  of  the  common  haad- 

(1)  Twenty  families  from   ihix  itock,  Casting  th6  wbirliog  ipindle  as  they  walk | 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Alexander  At  home  or  in  tbc  sh?<!i>r.jld  or  tho  mart, 
HcNutt,  settled  in  1761,  at  Londooderry,  in  Alike  the  work  proceeds.   This  method  still 
KoTft  SeotU,  wImh  Ui^  iM^Tid  m  griai  Norrioan  Hvvn  u4  th*  iMfttaa  townt; 
•f  MM  million  mm  of  Und,  amoh  flfU  ■till  It  jMidM  tlMir  ^17  slnfi  sb  ap^thnad. 
occupied  by  ih>-<r  p'i'torif y,  who  are  among 

tha  most  induiktrious  aad  wealthy  in  that      Bat  if  the  New  England  matrons  did  not 

ProTinoaw  Isj  th«lr  baada  to  tbo  f  pindle,  or  boU  tho 

(2)  Wo  bsTO  boon  snrprised  to  meet  with  distaff,  it  was  not  that  they  did  not  look  mil 

nothing  more  than  a  rhetorical  allusion  to  the  to  tbo  wiiys  of  tho  houscholJ,  f  r  tbo  pater- 

nse  of  the  distaff  and  spindU  among  the  first  nal  regard  of  their  rulers  made  that  their 

Mtdoff  la  Anoriea.  TboM  priaiaro  and  oaio^     we  hare  seen.  There  can  be  littlo 

idjUtto  iMtmmonts  were     from  botag  oat  doobt  tbal  tbooe  implooMato  worn  oonddoiod 

of  u?c  in  thut  day,  and  were  quite  recently,  too  plow  for  their  use,  and  the  spinning- 

if  they  are  not  still,  to  be  found  in  parts  of  wheel  was   u?cd  with  better  tiffecf.  Tbo 

Spaniil)  Peninanla.   For  the  same  reason  flax^^inning-wheel^  was  such  a  gam  la 

tbat  TboocHtnt,  two  tbouaad  joan  ago^-  qiood  over  tbo  primitlTO  modo  h  to  bo  ro- 

pronounced  the  distaff  "  friLnd  to  warp  and  presoated  in  Aaglo-Saxon  and  Irish  tradi- 

woof,"the  authur  of  "  The  Flceoo,"  puldifhed  tionn      a  !tnpornataraI  gift.    Dr.  Taylor,  of 

in  the  same  year,  that  the  Jenny  came  into  Dublin,  io  his  Hand  Book  of  the  Silk,  Cotton, 

w»  and  dflf  TOon  nftor  tbo  Now  Bngbwd  sad  Woolen  Maanfhotnrof,  has  giren  on  in- 

settlement,  speaks  of  its  continued  use  in  teresting  version  of  the  Irish  legead  M  bt 

Norwich,  and  tho  county  of  Suff-dk,  Eng-  took  it  from  thelipsofan  TrMi  ppa<>ant  wo- 

lond,  whence  many  of  the  Colonists  came;  man,  and  wbtoh  bo  printed,  as  be  says,  fw 

And  many  still  adhere  ^  tn%  tint, 
lie  tV  ndmtdlftai;  altb«  boion  fln^ 
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loom }  and  after  its  inrention,  abont  the  year  1670,  probably  of  the  Dnteb 
or  wearer's  loom  in  its  present  form ;  hand-eards  and  combs  for  preparing 
rnipi^aimu  the  material,  and  a  primitire  form  of  the  shuttle.   Stock  cards, 
mxif  kintt.  the  drop  box,  and  fljing-shottle,  and  the  whole  series  of  later  \ 
improvements  in  carding,  spinning, ,  and  weaving,  were  not  then  in*  / 
Tented.*  Nearly  all  the  processes  of  raannfactnre  were  maanal  opera-  ' 
tlons,  and  the  appliances  few  and  imperfect.   Even  the  dressing  of  woolen 
Cloth,  with  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  fttlling-mills,  was  imperfectly,  and 
laborionsly  performed.   Qig*miUs  for  raisijig  the  nap,  so  saving  of  labor 
as  to  have  been  twice  jealously  proliibited  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  were  scarcely  used  here  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ;  and  the 
operation  was  accompUebed  by  the  use  of  hand-cards.    Much  of  the 
woolen  Cfloth  was  worn  without  shearing,  pressing,  or  other  finish. 

The  example  of  the  Scotch  Irish  led  to  a  public  effort  in  Boston,  where 
someof  them  scttlG(!  to  establish  a  jioen  mnnnfactory.  A  public  meeting 
was  called,  at  which  Judge  Sewall  presided,  and  a  committee  of  seven 
was  appointed  to  report  on  the  propriety  of  establishing  "  a  spinning  school 
or  schools,  for  the  in5?truction  of  the  children  of  the  town." 

It  resulted  in  the  erection  on  the  east  side  of  Long  Acre,  now  Tremont 
street,  near  the  present  Hamilton  j)lace,  of  a  large  handsome  brick  building, 
bearing  on  its  front  wall  the  figure  of  a  woraau  holding  a  distaff,  as  em- 
blematic of  it!^  future  use.  The  general  enthusinfm  which  sometimes  takes 
possession  of  the  public  mind  when  a  new  hope  dawns  uj)on  it,  appears 
to  have  pervaded  the  town  on  this  occasion.  At  its  opening,  an  immense 
concourse  assembled,  and  the  women  of  Iloston,  rich  and  poor,  appeared 
on  the  common,  with  their  spinning-whecLs,  which  were  the  hobliy  for  the 
time,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  Sul)scrlp- 
tious  were  raised  for  the  support  of  the  project,  and  an  Act  of  the  Assem- 
bly, was  obtained  in  1737,  laying  a  tax  on  carriages,  and  other  luxuries 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Institution.  It  was  spiritedly  conducted  for  a 
few  years,  but  was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  building  which  stood  until 
after  the  Revolution,  was  afterward  used  as  a  manufactory  for  worsted  . 
hgse.  metal  buttons,  etc.*  The  Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  a  principal  merchant 
of  Boston,  also  erected  abont  the  same  time,  at  an  expense  of  £600,  a 
"  Spinning  School,''  for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  which  be  bequeathed 
at  his  death,  in  1781,  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  that  class.  This 

(1)  Charles  LawreDC«  "  latolj  eotoe  from  1788,  bj  ft  Sootcbmsn,  Joseph  Alexander. 

Carolina,"  notiSad  lb«  paUl«  «f  PUIadd-  Abort  Ijb*  jtar  1798,  th*  numsfiMtm* 

pbiain  MB7,nS1,tb«th«nuid*«lbUplM«  of  thsM  wm  «onflMM«d  t  Xraalnf* 

in  Chestnut  »lreet,  very  good  »^,v^  ton,  fPliiliuMpInn,)  but  ili  l  not  meet  with 

and  $huulet,  for  wcnvcr^.    The  fly  <<huttlQ  support,  and  the  mft&ofactarer  rsmovad  to 

appeATs  to  bare  been  first  introduc«d  in  ihb  Not*  Scotia, 

eoantiy  At  ProTld«ii«ih  Bboda  Iilaiu^  in  (S)  Pnl:«'i  AntlqiiitlMorBMton. 
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appeart  to  kave  been  tA  tbat  time  s  faroiite  mode  of  proTiding  for  the 
poor.  In  1734,  the  city  of  New  York  made  its  fint  pnblic  proTision  "  for 
the  rdief  and  setting  on  work  of  poor  needy  personfli,  and  idle  Tagabonds, 
and  stnrdy  beggarSi  and  others  who  frequently  commit  great  depreda- 
tions^  and  haYiog  lired  idly  become  debanched  and  thieTish.''  An  ordi- 
nance was  passed  for  the  erection  of  a  poor^honse,  fifty-six  by  twenty-fonr, 
and  two  stories  high,  which  was  built  on  the  commons,  where  the  conrts 
are  now  he1d»  and  was  furnished  with  four  spinning-wheels,  leather  and 
tools  for  shoemakers^  knitting-needles,  flax,  etc.,  for  the  employment  of 
the  inmates. 

In  1729,  the  General  Coart  oflTered  a  premlam  for^aiUdnck  and  linen, 
made  in  Massachnsetts,  of  domestic  material.  In  January,'  n26,~  John 
Powell  of  Boston,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  same  body  representing 
tbat  he  had  found  the  flax  and  licnip  of  the  conntry  as  well  adapted  to 
the  manufacture  of  sail  Cloth,  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland.  Ho 
engaged,  if  suitably  enconra<rcd,  to  have  twenty  looms  at  work  within 
fifteen  or  eighteen  months ;  and  to  send  home  by  the  first  ship  for  work- 
men and  utensils,  which  would  require  an  outlay  of  £500  for  each  loom, 
to  prodncc  fifty  pieces  of  Dnck,  per  annum,  from  each.  A  commitlce  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  petition,  and  reported  in  Jnne,  reeoinmendinj; 
a  bounty  of  twenty  shillin^^'s  to  be  paid  out  of  the  pulilic  tiva.^ury  for  each 
piece  of  duek  or  canvass  of  "thirty-six  yanU  lonjr  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
a  good  even  thread,  well  drawn,  and  of  a  good  bright  color,  being  wronjrht 
wholly  of  good  strong  water- rotted  hemp  or  flax,  of  the  growth  of  Xuw 
Eii<^laud,  and  that  shall  weigh  between  forty  and  fifty  pounds,  ladi  l»olt, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  as  is  usual  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  memorialist  be  allowed  £3000,  he  giving  such  security  as  your  Court 
may  appoint,  £2000  in  hand,  and  the  other  one  thousand  vvhcu  he  has 
perfected  five  hundred  pieces  of  canvas,  that  shall  pass  the  survey."  The 
extent  of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  I'roviacea  at  this  time,  rendered  tho 
attempts  lu  maiiulacturc  sail  Cloth,  and  to  cultivate  flax  and  hemp  for  duck 
and  cordage,  worthy  of  encouragement,  which  they  received  from  several  of 
the  Assemblies.  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  was  then  next  to  Boston  in  her 
commerce,  and  the  Assembly  of  that  Province,  in  August,  1722,  granted 
William  Borden,  a  bounty  of  twenty  shOlingi  for  each  bolt  of  dnck  maan- 
Ihctnred  by  liim  of  hemp  grown  in  the  PrOTince,  and  equal  in  quality  to 
good  Holland  dnck.  He  was  to  ha?e  the  exdnsive  enjoyment  of  the 
bounty  for  fire  years,  and  at  bis  request,  it  was  in  October  extended  to 
the  term  of  ten  yeant.  In  May,  ItSS,  he  also  received  on  petition,  a 
giant  for  three  yearsi  of  £500  firom  the  general  treaaniy,  *'if  there  be  so 
much  to  spare."  He  was  again  an  applicant  for  assistance  in  1188,  and 
the  General  Court,  ordered  £8000  in  bills  of  credit,  to  be  stmck  off  sA 
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Ills  ezpQDse,  and  loaned  to  Mm  withont  interest,  on  bis  giring  sufficient 
secnritj  to  repay  It  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years.  He  was  required  to 
mannfaotnre  every  year  one  hundred  and  fifty  bolts  of  good  merchantable 
dock.  SUU  nnable  to  carry  on  tlie  business^  without  further  aid,  tba 
legislatorCi  determined  if  possible  to  sustain  it,  confirmed  the  grant  in 
ItSl,  and  relieved  the  petitioner  from  the  obligation  to  produce  the  stipu- 
lated quantity,  while  it  oontinned  the  bounty  upon  such  quantities  as  he 
might  make.  Bounties,  which  in  1728,  had  been  paid  to  several  persons 
for  hemp  raised  according  to  a  previons  Act,  were  this  year  renewed  for 
hemp_and  _flax;  and  again,  by  a  special  Act,  in  1735,  premiums  were 
allowed  for  flax  raised  in  the  Province.  Legislative  patronage,  whether 
Judiciously  bestowed,  or  really  beneficial  to  the  industry,  appears  not  to 
have  been  wanting  to  the  linen  branch  in  New  England. 

The  Assembly  of  Connecticut  wns  also  appealed  to  in  1724,  by  Richard 
Rogers  of  New  London,  who  asked  for  tbo  exclusive  right  of  making 
canvas  for  shipping,  of  which  he  produced  excellent  samples.  A  patent 
was  given  him  the  following  year,  and  in  1735,  he  applied  for  like  privi- 
leges for  making  "  fine  linen  Cloth,"  and  a  bill  authorizing  a  bounty  upon 
every  yard  of  fine  linen  made  in  the  Province  was  introduced,  but  tho 
measure  did  not  pnss.  In  riew  of  the  general  want  of  such  an  article, 
John  Bulkly,  of  Colchester,  Connecticut,  proposed  to  import  a  flax- 
dressiiii^  machine  from  Scotland.  In  conscqnctice  of  tlie  interest  which 
had  (or  several  years  been  tnkeii  in  the  subject,  Daniel  TI(;nclinian,  a  prin- 
cipal book.-eller  of  Boston,  al.)Out  the  year  1735,  re]>rinUMl  a  work  pub- 
lislietl  in  Dublin,  in  1724,  entitled  "  Instructions  for  the  Cultivatinpr  nnd 
Raisini^  of  Flax  and  Ilenip,  in  a  bettor  manner  than  generally  practised 
in  Irehuid,  by  Lionel  Slator,  Flax  and  ITemp  Dresser."  So  gcnural 
was  the  cultivation  of  these  articles,  that  two  years  ufter  they  were 
ordered  to  be  taken  at  the  pul)lic  treasury  in  payment  of  taxes,  hemp 
at  id.,  and  flax  at  G'/.  per  poniul.  The  excise  on  carriagog,  was  in  1753, 
renewed  ia  Massachusetts,  for  the  .siij){iort  of  spinninn^  schools,  and  each 
town  was  allowed  to  send  at  least  one  person  to  be  instructed  in  the  art 
free  of  expense.  In  1762,  public  notice  was  given  that  the  spinning 
school  in  the  **  Manufacturing  Honse,'^  wss  again  opened,  where  any  who 
felt  disposed  might  learn  to  spin,  gratis,  and  after  the  first  three  months, 
be  paid  for  their  spinning.  A  premium  of  £18,  (old  tenor),  was  at  the 
same  time  offered  to  the  four  best  spinners. 

The  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  was  much  attended  to  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, where  they  were  wrought  up  by  the  Cterman  and  Irish  population, 
and  a  daty  was  very  early  laid  on  their  importation.  Flax-seed  was  always 
a  considerable  article  of  export  firom  the  Province  to  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land.  In  1729,  as  stated  by  a  Committee  of  the  Assembly  on  the  State 
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of  Tmcte  md  the  Paper  Oorrencji  which  reported  in  JTalj,  1754,  two 
hundred  and  fifty^five  hogsheads  of  wren  bnshela  each,  and  worth  £1 18«* 
per  cask,  were  exported.  The  amonnt  yeailj  iocreased,  and,  in  1750^ 
amounted  to  6,361  hogsheads^  worth,  at  £8  lOs.,  £22,S68.  In  the  follow* 
ing  year,  9,895  hogsheads  were  exported ;  and,  in  1759,  Dr.  Franklin,  one 
of  the  above  committee^  stated,  before  the  Honse  of  Commons,  that  ten 
thoQsand  hogsheads  of  flax-seed  had,  that  year,  been  exported  from  Phila- 
delphia, making  70,000  bnshels,  and  that  all  the  flax  that  grew  with  it 
was  mannfactored  into  coarse  linen.  The  increase  was  ascribed  to  the 
paper-money  issnee,  to  which  a  similar  committee,  in  1752,  attributed  also 
the  great  increase  in  the  importations  of  I^riti-^h  manufactures  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  first  emission  of  bills  of  credit  in  1723,  when  they 
amonnted  to  £15.992.  In  1 747,  they  were  £82,404.  Thirty  thonsruul 
laborers  were  estimated  to  have  come  in  within  twenty  years.  Ye^ 
owing  to  the  facilities  for  procuring-  land,  wages  were  as  dear  as  before ; 
"while  thcr  continue  so,"  say  the  committee  of  which  Franklin  was  also 
n  nicniVicr,  "  wc  can  never  rival  the  artificers  or  interfere  with  the  Trade 
and  Manufactures  uf  onr  mother  country.'" 

The  A??sembly  in  1730,  passed  an  "Act  for  continuing  tlie  encoumrf^- 
ment  for  raising  hemp,  and  imposing  penalties  on  persons  manufacturing 
unmerchantable  hemp  into  cordage.''  In  addition  to  the  bounty  allowed 
by  Parliament  on  hemp,  three  half-pence  per  pound  was  granted  by  the 
General  Court.  The  farmers  were  supposed  at  this  time  to  make  nine- 
tenths  of  their  own  wearing  ajijmrfl  from  the  hemp,  fla.Y,  and  wool  of 
their  farms.  A  description  of  the  Province  in  Latin  hexameters,  written 
ill  K29,  l>y  Thomas  Makin,  represents  the  farmer  to  be  in  tlio  happy 
coudklioa  of  one  fed  and  clolUcd  from  the  products  of  his  ovvu  iields : 

Brarias  dnloes  epnlM  depromit  inomptas, 
Bt  propilo  Testis  vellera  testa  pla«et. 

The  Irish  made  connderable  qnantities  of  linen  for  sale.  Wool  and 
flax  were  also  brought  from  Yirginia  and  Maryland. 

In  the  last  named  prorince,  snbscriptions  were  taken  np  in  1731,  to 
encoorage  the  mannfactnre  of  linen.  The  mayor  and  council  of  Anna* 
polis,  promised  £5  as  a  reward  to  the  person  who  would  bring  the  finest 
piece  of  linen  of  the  growth  and  mannfactnre  of  Maryland,  to  the  next 
September  fair;  £3  for  the  second,  and  40«.  for  the  third  best  pieces; 
the  cloth  to  remain  with  the  owner.  Like  rewards  were  offered  in  Balti- 
more oonnty,  and  it  was  thought  the  effort  wqald  become  general.  Flax 

(I)  YotM  «r  the  AmMj,  vd.  It.  p.  174. 
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and  hemp  were  grown  in  the  back  settlements  of  Maryland,  and  tlip  pro- 
vinces south  of  it  in  considcralilc  quantities  ;  upward  of  sixty  wagon 
loads  of  flax-seed  came  into  Baltimore  from  the  country  parts  for  ship- 
ment ill  October,  1751.  The  first  exportation  of  hemp  from  the  Ame- 
rican Colonies  was  made  in  the  previous  year,  and  consisted  of  fifty 
hundred-weiirht  raised  in  New  Eng:land  and  Carolina,  and  three  hundred- 
weight from  Virginia.  These  shipments,  though  small,  along  with  three 
hundred-weight  of  raw  silk,  some  iron,  copper  ore,  and  beeswax,  from 
Yirginia,  some  iron  from  St.  Chriatopher,  and  seventy-two  bags  of  wool 
also  from  the  West  Indies,  are  represented  by  Aodersou,  aa  cutirelj  new, 
and  mostly  unexpected  products. 

The  Act  uf  Parliament  granting  a  bounty  on  hemp,  which  expired  in  1741, 
may,  in  part,  have  caused  au  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation,  although, 
probably  no  great  amonnt  waa  ever  exported,  the  domestic  consumption 
being  equal  to  and  even  beyond  the  supply.  The  Act^  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  merchants  and  mannlhctiirerB  of  England,  who  dictated  mnch 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  government,  had  the  three-fold  object  of 
eecnring  a  cheap  and  permanent  supply  of  raw  material,  independent  of 
'  foreign  powers,  of  furnishing  the  Colonies  with  linen  and  other  fabrics 
In  exchange,  and  a1x»Te  all,  of  diTerting  them  from  attempts  to  manu- 
facture for  themaelres.  The  linen  mann&cturers  of  the  hiogdom,  ob- 
tained a  bounty  for  the  exportation  of  British  sail  Cloth*  This  by  a 
later  statute,  was  required  to  be  stamped,  as  was  all  foreign  sail  Cloth, 
which,  like  other  linens,  was  subject  to  a  heavy  duty,  and  this  dnty  ren- 
dered it  considerably  dearer  to  the  American  consumer,  than  if  it  had 
been  imported  directly  from  Holland  or  Pvu.^sia.  In  1746,  it  was  enacted, 
that  no  sails  should  be  made  or  repaired  in  Great  Britain,  or  the  planta- 
tions, with  foreign  sail  Cloth,  unstamped  nnder  penalty  of  £50,  and  every 
Tessel  built  in  either  country,  was  required  under  a  like  penalty,  to  have 
her  lirst  suit  of  sails  made  new  and  complete  of  British  mannfiictured  sail 
Cloth. 

The  several  measures  thus  adopted  for  engrossing  the  Colonial  mar- 
kets, by  a  monopoly  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  by  prohibitions  of 
'  manufactures,  by  bounties  on  raw  materials  and  upon  the  exportation  of 
English  manufactures,  gave  a  vast  impulse  to  the  productive  industry  of 
the  mother  country.  The  result  demonstrated  the  value  of  the  i)lanta- 
tion  trade,  and  of  the  policy  jiiirsued,  and  led  to  renewed  recommenda- 
tions of  the  sauie  system,  and  increased  manifestations  of  jealousy  and 
vigilance  in  regard  to  Colonial  attempts  at  manufacture. 

In  1728,  Sir  William  Keith,  previously  governor  of  PennRylvania,  had 
presented  to  the  king  a  fichemc  of  govcrnmeut  for  the  Colonics,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Lord:*  Commissiouera  of  Trade.  After  recommcudiug 
22 
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the  same  exclusive  policy  which  had  been  earlier  proposed  and  followed, 
as  to  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  Colonies,  he  points  oat  the  ad- 
TSQtages  already  derived  irom  them.  He  represeots  that  the  Colonies 
then  took  off  and  consnmed  above  one-sixth  part  of  the  woolen  raanufac- 
tarcs  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  than  double  that,  vulue  of  thTTttrrCTis  and 
calicoes  of  the  Kingdom,  and  liie  icLunis  for  the  same  exported  to  lurtij^^n 
coantries.  The  luxury  of  the  Colonies,  which  daily  increased,  consumed 
great  quantities  of  English  silks,  haberdashery,  furniture,  and  trinkets  of 
all  sorts,  aud  a  considerable  value  of  East  India  goods.  A  great  rerenue 
resulted  from  the  prodooe  of  the  Colonies,  especially  tobacco,  which  en- 
abled England  nearly  to  balance  her  nnproitable  trade  with  France ;  and 
their  shipping  and  seamen  and  West  India  trade  enabled  her  to  balance 
her  trade  with  Spain,  Portogal,  and  Holland.  With  a  little  eneonrage- 
ment,  the  Colonies  conid  supply  England  in  fiiU  with  timber,  naval 
stores,  hemp,  fiaz,  copper  ore,  pig  and  bar  Iron,  etc.  The  profits  of  the 
trade  retoraed  in  bullion  to  England,  where  the  snperfluoos  cash  and 
riches  acqnired  In  America  necessarily  centred.  As  their  present  em- 
ployments sufficed,  without  interfering  with  the  mannfSMstnres  of  England, 
be  recommends  that  all  the  products  of  the  Colonies  for  which  the  trade 
and  manufactnres  of  Britain  hare  a  constant  demand,  be  enumerated 
among  the  aiticleB  which  by  law  must  be  tiansported  to  her  markets  be> 
fore  going  to  any  other,  and  especially  all  commodities  found  in  the 
Colonies  and  rarely  elsewhere,  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  Earope ; 
that  all  the  linen  and  woolen  manufactnres  of  the  Colonies  be  brought 
from  Britain  an  d  Tr*  land  only.  He  further  recommends  that  a  revenue 
for  the  defense  of  the  Colonics  be  raised  by  a  tax,  which  they  would  never 
voluntarily  raise  themselves;  for  which  end  he  suggested  that  the  duties 
on  8tamp8  and  paper  in  England  might  be  extended  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment to  all  the  American  plantations. 

This  selfish  policy,  though  consonant  to  the  less  enlightened  views  of 
those  times,  was  probably  honestly  regarded  as  quite  compatible  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  too  closely  followed,  in  seve- 
ral part!Lular3,  by  the  ministry  at  a  Inter  period.  The  frieat  future  of 
the  American  Provinces  was  early  perceived,  and  the  sources  of  their  in- 
creasing prosperity  were  narrowly  watched,  that  no  adverse  influence 
might  alienate  their  growing  advantages  to  the  p  arent  bLate.  The  di- 
vergence of  their  trade  from  its  prescribed  ihaunela  was  the  more  com- 
plained of  by  the  merchants  as  it  became  more  lucrative  and  exiended; 
and  the  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom  were  alike  jealous  of  foreign  com- 
petition and  of  the  incipient  efforts  to  dispense  with  their  goods  by 
duaiebLic  inanufAetui-cs.  These  complaints  induced  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  1T31,  to  institute,  through  the  Boaid  oi  Trade,  au  inquiry  "  with 
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nspeet  to  kwi  ntdt^  moni/acltirM  iet  np,  or  trade  carried  on,  detri- 
mental to  the  trade,  navigation^  or  mtiiiilkctorei  of  Great  Britain."  The 
report  made  by  the  Board,  in  Feb.,  1Y31-2,  in  panvanee  of  l^is  order, 
fbmlsbes  the  falleat  partienlars  accessible  respectiDg  the  manoihetnre  of 
Cloth  in  the  Colonies  at  that  time,  and  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
mode  of  legislating  upon  the  aabject 

"In  New  England,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Fennsrlranla, 

and  iu  tlio  Cuunty  of  Somerset,  in  Maryland,  they  have  fallen  into  the  mana- 
fat  turo  of  wooWn  cloth  and  linen  cloth  for  the  use  of  their  own  faiui!i»'!»  only  ; 
lor  the  product  of  these  Colonies  being  chietijr  cattle  and  grain,  the  eaUteS 
of  ih«  inhtldtaatt  depended  vhotlj  on  ftmlng,  which  could  not  be  managed 
without  a  oertain  qnaatitj  of  sheep  2  and  their  wool  wonid  be  entirely  lost 
were  not  their  servants  employed  dniing  tiio  winter  tn  mannfkotnring  it  for 
the  use  of  their  families. 

Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhalntants  mannfactured 
them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and  haiterii  fur  their  hoiHes, 
which  they  found  did  more  service  than  those  they  had  from  any  part  of 
Burope. 

*'  However,  the  high  piiee  of  labor  in  Amerlea  rendered  It  Impractioable  for 
people  there  to  manufacture  their  linen  oloth  at  leSB  than  twenty  per  cent, 
dearer  than  that  which  is  exported  from  home  for  sale.  It  were  to  be  wished 
that  some  pxpedient  might  be  fallen  upon  to  direct  their  tliouglits  froTn  nu- 
dertakiugti  of  thi^  nature  ;  ho  much  the  ralLer  becau^ie  these  luanul'actuu  a,  m 
prooeea  of  time,  may  be  eanried  on  in  greater  degree,  unless  an  early  i>tup  bo 
put  to  their  progress  by  employing  them  in  naval  stores.  Wherefore,  wo 
take  leave  to  renew  our  repeated  proposals,  that  reasonable  encouragement 
be  given  to  tlio  ?«ame.  Morcovfr  find  that  certain  trades  carried  on  and 
mauufaclures  set  up  there  are  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  nianu- 
factare  of  Oreat  Uritaiu.    For  the  state  of  thesie  plautatious  varying  almost 

every  year,  more  or  leaa  SO  in  their  trade  and  manoftetnres,  as  well  as  in 
other  paitionlars,  we  thought  it  neoessary  for  His  Majesty's  servlee,  and  for 
the  dfseharge  of  our  trust,  frcnu  time  to  time  to  send  general  queries  to  the 

several  governon<  in  America,  that  w  •  Tnight  be  the  more  exartly  informed 
of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  ;  among  which  were  several  that  related  to 
their  trade  and  manufactures,  to  which  we  received  the  following  retunU| 
vis. : 

"The  Oovemor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  hia  aaawor,  said  that  there  were  no 
aetiled  manufMstures  in  that  Provinoe,  and  that  their  trade  prinolpally  oon> 

aisted  iu  lumber  and  fish. 

"The  (lovernor  of  M.TBSachn«"tts  Bay  informed  us  that  in  some  part3  of 
this  Province  tlie  inhabitants  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into  an  ordinary 
coarMe  vluth  fur  their  own  use,  but  did  not  export  any.  That  the  greatest 
pari  of  the  woolen  and  linen  elothing  worn  in  thia  Provinoe  was  imported 
from  Great  Britain,  and  sometimes  from  Ireland;  butoonsideriDgthe  exoes* 
sive  prioe  of  labor  in  New  England,  the  merchant  could  afford  what  was  im. 
ported  cheaper  than  what  was  made  in  the  eountry.  There  were  also  a  few 
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hat  makers  in  the  maritime  towns,  and  that  the  greator  part  of  the  leather 
used  in  that  ooantiy  was  m«nafMt«>«d  anionf  ihemielres,  eto. 
**The7  liad  no  mannCutorei  in  tli«  P»orlnee  of  New  York  that  deaotre 

mentioning;  their  trtdo  ooniistod  ohieflyin  ftars,  wlialcbono,  oil,  pitch,  tar, 

and  provisions.  No  mannfactarcs  in  New  Jersej  tluil  doferve  mentioning; 
their  trade  being  cliiefljr  in  provisions  sliipped  from  New  York  and  Pwnnj^yl- 
Tania.  The  chief  trade  of  Pennsjrlvania  lajr  in  their  exportation  of  provisions 
and  lumber ;  no  mannfaotore*  Mng  ostablieliod,  and  their  clothing  and  nten- 
rils  for  their  honses  being  alt  imported  trom  Oreat  Britain.  By  farther  ad- 
vices from  New  Hampehire^  the  woolen  mannfaotnre  appears  to  hare  decreased : 
the  common  lands,  on  whicli  the  sheop  used  to  feed,  beinq  now  appropriated, 
and  thft  people  almost  wholly  rlnthi  1  'Tith  woolen  from  (Jreat  Jirit.iin.  The 
manufacture  of  llax  into  liueus,  some  coarse  and  some  fiue,  daily  increased  by 
the  great  resort  of  people  from  Ireland  thither,  who  are  skilled  in  that  busi^ 
aew«  By  late  aeconnts  from  HasBachnsetts  Bay,  in  Neir  Bngland,  the  As- 
sembly  hare  voted  a  bonnty  of  thirty  glkiUings  for  every  piece  of  dnok  or 
canvass  made  in  the  Province.  Some  other  manufactures  are  carried  on 
there,  as  brown  hoHand  for  womens'  wear,  which  lessens  tho  import Tti'^n  of 
calicoes,  and  some  other  sorts  of  Eai^t  India  goods.  They  also  make  .some 
small  quiuitities  of  cloth,  made  of  linen  and  cotton,  for  ordinary  shirting. 
By  a  paper  mill  set  np  three  years  ago,  they  make  to  the  valne  of  £200  ster^ 
ling  yearly.  There  are  also  several  forges  for  making  bar  iron,  and' some 
ftirnaces  for  cnnt  iron  Or  hollow  ware,  and  one  slitting  mill  and  a  mannfacture 
for  nails.  Tho  Governor  writes,  concerning  the  woolen  manufactnre,  thnt  tho 
country  people,  who  u«ed  to  make  mo^t  of  their  cldtlune  out  of  their  own 
wool,  do  not  now  make  a  third  part  of  what  they  wear,  but  are  mostly  clothed 

with  British  mannfacture.'  The  Burveyor-Oeneral  of  RIs  Majesty's  woods 
writes  that  they  have  in  New  Bngland  six  famaees  and  nineteen  forges  for 

making  iron  ;  and  that  in  this  Province  many  ships  aro  built  for  the  Frenoh 
and  Spaniards,  In  return  for  rum,  moTat^c^i^^  wines,  and  silks,  which  they 
truck  there  by  connivance.  Great  quantities  of  liats  are  made  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  which  the  company  of  hatters  in  London  have  complained  to  U3  that 
great  quantities  of  these  hats  are  exported  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  onr  West 
bidia  Islands.  They  also  make  all  sorts  of  iron  for  shipping.  There  aro 
several  still-houses  and  sugar  bakeries  established  in  New  Bngland. 

*'  By  the  last  advices  from  New  York  there  are  no  manufactures  there  that 
can  affect  (treat  Britain.  There  is  yearly  imported  into  New  York  a  very 
large  quantity  of  the  woolen  manufactures  of  this  Kingdom,  for  their  cloth- 
ing, which  they  would  be  rendered  incapable  to  pay  for  and  would  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  making  for  themselves,  if  they  were  prohibited  inm  re- 
ceiving from  the  foreign  sugar  colonies  the  money,  mm,  molasses,  cocoa, 
indigo,  cotton,  wool.  Sec,  which  thev  nt  present  take  in  retnm  for  provisions, 
liorses,  and  lumber,  tlio  produce  of  that  province  and  of  New  Jersey,  of  which 
he  aihrmi)  the  British  Colonies  do  not  take  above  one  lialf.  But  the  company 
of  hatters  of  London  have  since  informed  us  that  hats  are  mannfaotnred  in 
great  quantities  in  this  Province. 

•*  By  the  letters  from  the  Deputy-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  he  does  not 
Vnow  of  any  trade  in  that  Province  that  can  be  considered  injurious  to  this 
Kingdom.    They  do  not  export  any  woolen  or  linen  manufactures ;  ail  that 
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they  make,  which  are  of  a  coarse  sort,  being  for  their  own  use.  We  are 
farther  informed  that  in  this  Frovinoe  they  built  many  brigantines  and  small 
sloops,  whioh  they  sell  to  the  West  Indies. 

'*  The  OoTemor  of  Rhode  IsUmd  infonne  oBi  In  uiawer  to  oar  queries,  tlui 
there  are  Iron  mines  there,  hut  not  a  fourth  part  enongh  to  serve  their  own 
nse  ;  but  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  ma&nfaotures  there.  No  returns  from  the 
Governor  of  Connecticut.  Bat  we  find  by  some  accounts  that  the  produce  of 
this  Colony  is  timber,  boards,  all  sorts  of  Eugliiih  grain,  hemp,  flax,  Fbeep, 
black  cattle,  swine,  horses,  goats,  and  tobacco.  That  they  export  horsesi  and 
Inmher  to  the  West  Indies,  and  reoeiTo  in  return  sugar,  salt,  molasses,  and 
ram.  We  likewise  Itnd  that  their  mannfaotnres  are  veiy  ineonsiderahle ; 
the  people  being  generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  In  tanning,  shoe- 
mnkini:,  and  otli.r  handicrafts;  others  in  building,  and  in  joiners*  tailors' 
ami  smiths'  work,  without  which  they  couhl  not  sttbsist.  No  report  is  made 
from  Carolina,  tlu-  Baiiama  or  the  Bermuda  Isles. 

**FKOm  the  forego! ug  state,  it  is  obserrahle  that  there  are  more  trades  osr- 
ried  on  and  mannfaotnres  set  np  in  the  Provinees  on  the  oontinent  of  America 
to  the  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of 
Great  Britain,  particularly  in  Now  EnglMiul,  than  in  any  oth.-r  of  the  British 
Colonies  ;  which  is  not  to  be  wondoroii  at,  for  tlu-ir  hoil.  climate,  and  produce 
being  pretty  nearly  the  same  with  ours,  tiioy  have  no  staple  commoditiea  of 
their  own  growth  to  exchange  for  onr  mannfaotnres,  which  pnts  them  under 
greater  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptations,  for  providing  them^ 
selves  at  home;  to  which  may  be  added,  in  the  charter  governments,  the 
little  dependence  they  have  iipon  tlio  mother  countrj,  and  consequently  the 
small  restraints  they  are  under  in  any  matter."  detrimt-iital  to  her  interests. 
And  therefore  we  humbly  beg  leave  to  repeat  and  submit  to  tht)  wisdom  of 
this  honorable  House  the  snhstanee  of  what  we  formerly  proposed  in  onr 
report  on  the  silk,  linen,  and  woolen  mannfactnres  hereinbefore  reeited, 
namely— ^whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  give  these  Colonies  proper 
encouragement  for  turning  their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products 
as  might  he  of  service  to  Great  Britain,  and  more  particalarly  to  the  produc- 
tion of  naval  stores."* 

The  infonnation  conveyed  in  this  report  probably  falls  eooeiderably 
short  of  a  correct  statement  of  the  extent  to  which  domestic  mannfactores 
were  carried  on  in  the  Colonies.   The  use  likely  to  be  made  of  facts 

elicited  nnder  those  circumstances,  was  well  known  to  the  people  in  the 
Colonics,  and  was  not  calculated  to  favor  a  fall  disclosare  of  the  trnth, 
and  the  concealment  was  complained  of  in  Eiiglnnd.  Indeed,  Col. 
Ti  .  mdmi-  Jeremiah  Dunbar,  Surveyor-General  of  His  Majesty's  woods, 
ii!ir"Vn  tU  in  coramnnicating  tlie  facte  above  stated  respecting  the  ex- 
coiom**.  portation  of  hats,  informed  the  Board  of  Trade  that  "  it  was 
with  the  grefttt'st  difficulty  they  (the  officers  of  Government)  were  able 
to  procare  true  information  of  the  trade  and  manafactures  of  Kew 

(1)  Maophenon'i  Annals  of  Commeroe,  toL  ilL 
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England ;  that  the  Assembly  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  had  the  boldness 
to  Bumraon  hira  for  having  giTcn  cTidencc  at  the  Bar  of  the  TTonse  of 
Commons  with  rc-pr^t  to  thr  trade  and  nianufacturps  f^f  the  Province." 
Mnrh  of  the  information  furnished  by  Gov.  Belcher  respecting  the  manu- 
factures of  iron,  leather,  and  hats  in  Massachusetts,  had  been  snbstan- 
tially  given  to  the  Board  in  1719,  !5ince  which,  as  ascertained  by  Col. 
Dnnbar,  it  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  exportation.  Other  branches 
probably  exceeded  the  official  statements. 

The  company  of  Feltmakers,  in  London,  petitioned  Parliament,  in 
Feb.,  It31,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  hats  from  the  Ainericau  Colo- 
nies, representing  that  foreign  markets  were  almost  altogether  snpplicd 
from  thence,  and  not  a  few  sent  to  Great  Britain.  The  petition  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  reported  that,  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  besTer  hats  were  manufactured  to  the  number,  it  was  es- 
timated, of  ten  tbomaBd  yearly.  In  Boston  thero  were  sixteen  hatters, 
one  of  whom  was  stated  to  have  commonly  finisbed  fortj  hats  a  week. 
The  exports  were  to  the  Southern  plantations,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Ireland.  In  consequence  of  this  evidence,  and  that  famished  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  same  session,  an  Act  was  passed  (5  George  II. 
e.  88)  that  "no  hats  or  MtSf  dyed  or  nndyed,  finished  or  unfinished,  shall 
he  pnt  on  board  any  Tessel  in  any  place  within  any  of  the  British  plan- 
tations ;  nor  be  laden  upon  any  horse  or  other  carriage  to  the  Intent  to 
be  exported  from  thence  to  any  other  plantation,  or  to  any  other  place 
whatever,  npon*  forfeiture  thereof,  and  the  offender  shall  likewise  pay 
£500  for  every  such  offence.  Every  person  knowing  thereof,  and  wil- 
lingly aiding  therein,  shall  forfeit  £40.  Every  officer  of  customs  signing 
any  entry,  outward,  or  warrant  for  the  shipping  or  exporting  of  said 
articles,  shall  for  every  offence  forfeit  £500.'"  By  the  same  statnt«,  no 
person  was  allowed  to  make  hats  unless  he  had  served  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years  (as  in  England),  nor  could  he  have  more  than  two  ap- 
prentices at  one  time ;  and  no  negro  was  permitted  to  work  at  the  bnsi- 
ness  of  makin;;  hats.  This  severe  and  stringent  law  continned  in  force 
in  the  Colonies  until  the  Revolution.  It  aimed  at  the  proalratiou  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  beaver 
and  other  furs,  one  of  the  most  profitrible  brnnches  of  industry.  The 
manufactiHo  of  fur  and  wool  hats  had  btcn  curournt^ed  by  bounties  in 
Virginia  as  early  as  1662,  and  ten  years  after  a  conipany  of  hatters  in 
Massachusetts  askod  for  peculiar  privileges,  which  were  promised  them 
"when  tb  y  should  make  as  good  hats  and  sell  them  as  cheap  as  those 
importt  d  were."  In  1704,  the  Feltmakers  of  Pennsylvania  also  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court  to  prohibit  tho  exportutiou  of  beaver  and 

(1)  Pope's  Lawi  of  tbo  Cutomi  «ad  SxeiM. 
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other  furs  proper  and  Deedfal  to  be  worked  up,  and  leave  was  granted 
to  bring  in  »  bill  to  that  efliict. 

MeuB  weie  foond,  howem,  to  oTsdo  tbe  stetate,  and  Iwti  eontioaed 
to  be  exported  to  other  FroTiacee,  end  not  imfreqaentlj  to  fbreigii  conii- 
tries.  Velts,  which  were  the  ordinary  wear  of  the  people,  were  made  in 
large  quaatitieiy  and  moch  of  thebuinen  being  carried  on  in  interior 
towns,  where  wool  wni  cheap,  the  manofhctore  wm  leai  exposed  to  offi* 
del  Bcmtioy  than  in  the  eeaporti.  This  Act  was  followed,  m  1750,  hj 
one  for  the  eocoongenent  of  the  pig  iron  maon&ctQre,  and  to  prohibit 
the  erection  of  slitting  and  rolling  mills. 

Notwithstanding  scTeral  efforts  made  to  enoonmge  an  attentioii  to  do- 
mestic mannfactorsa  in  Tirginia,  scarcely  any  progress  had  jet  been  made 
virgiai*  toward  the  snpplj  of  their  own  clothing.  The  soil  was  well 
^^"^ '  adapted  for  hemp  and  flax ;  repeated  experiments  had  shown 
the  ease  with  which  silk  conld  be  produced.  But  the  profits  of  the 
tobacco  coltore  extinguished  nearly  all  other  indostiy,  and  all  their  cloth- 
ing, ns  ]inen,  woolen,  silk,  hats,  and  even  leather,  were  receired  from  Eog- 
laad.  Sheep  increased,  and  yielded  good  fleeces,  but  were  only  shorn, 
we  are  told,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  them.  Hides  were  plentiful,  but 
•wore  suffered  to  lie  and  rot  ;  and  he  was  a  rare  economist  who  made  a 
pair  of  leather  breeches  from  the  excellent  deer  skins  which  abounded. 
"We  find  mention,  however,  in  1T2I,  of  a  coarse  stuff  for  servants'  wear 
which,  iu  neighboring  Provinops,  waq  known  by  the  name  of  Virginia 
Cloth.  An  nrticle  of  the  same  nauie  is  mentioned  after  the  War  as  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  great  perfection  in  that  State.  It  is  described  as 
having  been  made  of  cotton,  and  wr  vrti  with  great  taste  by  the  women 
in  the  country  parts,  whence  it  was  brought  to  luwu,  and  was  much 
sought  after  for  the  use  of  slaves,  being  considered  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  imported.' 

The  arts  of  the  clothier  were  as  little  attended  to  in  Carolina  as  in  Vir- 
ginia. Until  its  surrender  to  the  Crown,  in  1729,  industry  was  not  much 
enconraged.  The  rsmoTsl  of  rice,  the  staple  of  the  Prorinei^  from  the 
Bst  of  ennmerated  commoditiee^  and  other  msrks  of  imperial  &Tor,  gate 
en  impolse  to  cnltiTation  and  the  nseftil  arts  after  that  time.  Geoigia 
does  not  come  into  view  as  an  independent  goremment  nntil  1Y8S,  and 
scarcely  made  any  progress  in  the  mechanic  arts  before  the  BcToln* 
tioo. 

Daring  the  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  enactment  of  the  law 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats,  which  followed  the  Beport  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  fn  1T89,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1768,  we  do  not  Ibd 

(1)  0»nf»  Antr.  If VMUBt  ri.  9L 
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that  any  material  advances  were  made  toward  the  introdoction  of  the  ma- 
nofacture  of  Cloth.  Great  Bntam  and  her  Colonies  were  principally 
occupied  in  wars  with  the  French  nn  l  Iiniians,  during  which  the  Colo- 
nial policy  of  the  former  was  in  a  measure  forgotten.  Willi  the  excep- 
tion of  the  restraints  imposed  on  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  trade  and 
iaduBtry  of  the  plantations  remained  free,  and  their  commerce  grew  with 
the  rapid  increaiie  of  population  and  of  the  prodncto  of  agricnitiire  and 
the  flaberiei.  The  ProTincial  population  extended  and  somewhat  im- 
proved its  household  mannfactBreSy  which,  in  the  aggregate  amonnted  to 
a  considerable  ?alae.  Bat  the  importation  of  English  mannfsctnres  con*  * 
tinned  to  augment  with  the  growing  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  people  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  ability  to  purchase.  Large  quantities  of  woolens, 
ooDsisting  of  broad  and  narrow  Cloths»  between  six  and  twelve  shillings 
a  yard,  dnlBes  and  frises,  from  8s.  6dL  to  6t.,  drnggets,  serges,  camblets, 
Kendal  cottons,  plains,  half-thicks,  flannels,  Scotch  plaids,  and  woolen 
hosiery  «ere  imported  together  with  linens  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Dutch  manulhetore,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  India  goods  and  of 
silks.  The  cheaper  and  coarser  kinds,  particularly  of  woolens,  were  for 
the  supply  of  the  Indian  trade  and  for  negro  wear,  and,  with  the  better 
^Qalitie8,.»irieh  also  included  such  articles  as  gold  and  silver  and  fine 
Flanders  lace,  and  the  finest  Dutch  linens,  French  cambrics  and  cblntses, 
etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  planters's  own  families,  swelled  the  importations 
to  a  large  sum.  Cotton  being  then  in  limited  use,  linens  were  a  large 
item  in  the  accounts.  The  importation  of  these  was  probably  much  in* 
creased,  and  their  domestic  production  curtailed  in  the  same  proportion 
by  a  statute  made  in  1*745,  increasing  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation 
of  British  and  Irish  linens,  and  by  the  formation,  in  the  follow- 
ing" year,  nf  the  British  Linen  Company,  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  supply  merchants  trading  to  Africa  and  America  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  linens  preriously  obtained  from  foreign  nations.  The  exportation 
of  the  latter  as  British  goods  was  stringently  prohibited  by  the  Act  refer- 
red to.  A  large  saving  to  the  nation  was  anticipated  from  this  measure. 
The  total  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Continental  Colonies,  be- 
tween the  years  lt20  and  HS-S,  amounted  to  £4,t  12,994  ;  and  in  the 
next  ten  years,  from  1738  to  1748,  to  £7,481,637  ;  and  in  17G3,  the  im- 
ports of  British  mauufactures  alone  amounted  to  about  three  millions.' 

Some  efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  work  up  the  wool,  which  tlio 
natural  increase  of  sheep  supplied  of  a  ciuality  sufficiently  good  for  the 
kind  of  cloths  attempted,  but  not  in  sufficiLuL  quautiiy  for  home  con- 
sumption.    FoUing-miUs  were  multiplied  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
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the  mannfacturc  of  coarse  linen  proceeded,  particalarly  among  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  and  some  of  the  Germans,  the  foraer  in  New  England,  PennsyU 
T&nia,  and  YbglDift  eontttntly  producing  a  sarplus  for  neighboring  Pro- 
Tinces.  Flax  and  wool-growing,  and  Uie  mannfiMtare  of  these  staples 
into  Clotb,  were  encouraged  by  au  Act  of  the  Assembly  <tf  Bhode  Island, 
in  1751. 

AUhongh,  in  the  main,  the  Colonists  were  eminently  simple  and  fragal 
in  their  habits,  the  progress  in  Inxnij  was  snfficient  to  alarm  the  more 
pmdenti  who  saw  the  difficnltj  with  which  their  aeeoonts  fn  England 
conld  be  balanced,  by  a  drain  of  all  their  specie  and  the  profits  of  their 
circnitons  and  Incratire  trade.  As  early  as  1184,  the  General  Court  of 
Hassacbnsetts  prohibited  the  nso  of  scarfo  at  funerals^  as  "a  bnrdensome 
CQStom.*'  Abont  the  year  lt48,  the  searcl^  of  money ;  the  suppression 
of  the  paper  cnrrency;  the  fallnre  of  the  "  Mannfactnrittg  Company,'*  or 
"  Land  bank  scheme,"  for  issning  Bills  of  credit,  called  **  Mannfiftctory 
Bills,''  redeemable  in  prodace  or  mannfactares,  for  which  lands  were 
pledged  as  secarity  the  complaints  of  the  Sugar  Colonies  against  the 
most  proGtable  part  of  their  commerce,  the  contraband  trades  with  the 
foreign  islands ;  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  containing 
some  provisions  deemed  hostile  to  Colonial  rights,  and  t!io  restoration  of 
Cape  Breton  to  the  FreDcb,^rodneed  some  irritation  of  the  public  mind 
in  New  England.  As  a  conseqaence  of  this  feeling,  and  for  prudential 
reasons,  a  society  was  formed  in  Boston,  the  following^ear,  for  promot- 
ing industry  and  frugality,  and  was  probably  the  forerunner  of  tliose  asso- 
ciatioiis  whieb,  a  few  years  later,  became  the  favorite  mode  throughout  the 
country,  of  sustainiiifz;  resistance  to  the  pressure  of  ministerial  authority. 
To  favor  this  design,  the  Assembly  pnrchased  the  factory,  or  "  Spinning 
llonse,"  in  Boston,  and  granted  four  townships  of  land  for  the  use  of 
foreign  Protestants,  and  the  use  of  the  Provincial  frigate  for  their  trans- 
portation. At  the  anniversary  of  the  society,  in  1753,  great  enthusiasm 
was  exhibited.  About  3U0  young  female  spinner.s  appeared  npon  the 
commons,  seated  at  their  wheels,  arranged  in  three  rows.  The  weavers 
also  assembled,  neatly  dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  one, 
working  at  a  loom  upou  a  platform,  was  carried  ou  the  shoulders  of  men, 
accompanied  by  music.  A  large  assemblage  was  addressed  ou  the  occa- 
sion by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Cooper. 

A  memorial  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Court,  the  same  year,  by 
Andrew  Olirer  and  other  members  of  the  association,  states,  that  their 
principal  object  was  the  employment  of  the  poor  iu  the  manufactnre  of  Linen 
of  which  the  imports,  exclusive  of  English  linen,  were  computed  at  £30,000 
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■teriiog  aanaallf ;  that  flazieedf  wbieb  would  alone  pay  fbr  tiht  nisfaic 
and  eoring  of  flax,  was  7«aily  exported  from  Cbanwtieat  to  tlia  Talne  of 
£80,000,  Oonnacticiit  cnmncj.—tbe  breaking,  iwingliDg,  etc.,  being 
doDO  doriog  lainm  tiaa,  or  la  tba  wiater,  and  the  spinniDg  bj  the  women. 
Tbe  Conrt  made  a  giant  of  £1500,  annnallj,  to  aid  the  eoeiety,  and  taxed 
the  districtB  for  tbe  amonnt  Tbe  raimng, dressing,  and  mannfactoringof  flax 
and  bemp^  ia  wbieb  mocb  tbe  laiger  part  of  tbe  labor  consists  in  bringing 
tbe  material  into  the  condition  of  thread,  at  that  time  employed  laigo 
numbers  in  Conneeticat  and  some  other  Colonics.  A  proposition  was  that 
year  made  in  Conneeticat  to  import  f^om  Soothmd  a  flax-dressing  ma- 
cbiae,  of  which  there  appears  to  baTO  been  none  yet  in  ise  in  America. 
Hugh  Orr,  of  Bridgewater,  Massacbasetts»  an  ingenions  machinist,  and  a 
friend  to  mannfaetores,  not  long  after  constructed  a  machine  of  that  kind« 
and  became  an  exporter  of  flaxseed,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  others. 

During  the  same  year,  a  liberal  public  offer  was  made  by  an  individaal 
in  Delaware — which  then  formed  a  territory  of  Pennsylvania — to  promote 
the  industry  of  the  lower  counties  :  To  the  maker  of  the  finest  and  best  piece 
of  linen,  not  less  than  fifteen  yards,  a  premium  of  £4  vras  offered  ;  for  ?pin- 
oing  four  pounds  of  the  best  and  finest  spv,  insr-thread,  20i<.  ;  for  the 
largest  produce  of  hemp  off  an  acre,  40s. ;  for  the  fiuest  piece  of  coating, 
408. ;  for  the  neatest  and  best  hat,  40s.  ;  for  the  most  flaxseed  off  an 
acre,  £4  ;  for  the  most  and  best  cuUon  off  an  acre,  £4  ;  for  making  the 
neatest  and  best  spinning-wheel,  40s.  ;  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skin, 
40«.  ;  for  the  neatest  piece  of  smith's  work,  4us.  ;  for  the  best  and  great- 
est quantity  of  strong  beer,  £6 ;  the  best  and  greatest  quantity  of  cherry, 
biuckbcrry,  and  grape  wine,  40s.  The  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  first 
Tuesday  lu  November,  nOi,  uud  to  I  r;  increased  in  following  years,  by 
John  Crevet,  Surgeon,  St.  George's  Huudred,  ^vewcastle  county. 

Comptroller  Wearc,  afterward  Consul  at  Madeira,  in  a  letter  written 
aboat  this  time  to  a  British  nobleman,  after  remarkiog  on  the  "  enlarged 
ntleranee*'  that  might  be  opened  In  the  Colonies  for  British  wooleu^ 
"proYided,  always,  that  an  effectnal  stop  be  pnt  to  all  clandestine  impor- 
tation, And  that  tbe  people  be  drawn  off  from  interfering  in  these  manih 
&ctnres  tbemself  es^  not  by  probibitoiy  laws,  wblcb  are  too  frequently 
impracticable,  bnt  by  leading  them  into  other  employments  less  detri* 
mental  to  tbe  mother  eoontiy,  and  more  profitable  to  themselTes,*'  pro* 
ceeds  to  obserre :  "Upon  actoal  knowledge^  tberefore  of  these  northern 
Colonies^  one  is  surprised  to  find,  that  notwithstandbig  the  indifference 
of  their  wool,  and  the  extravagant  price  of  labor,  tbe  planters  throngb- 
ont  all  New  England,  New  York,  tbe  Jersie^  Pennqrlmi%  and  Maiy* 
land  (for  south  of  that  Province  no  knowledge  is  here  pretended),  almost 
entirely  clothe  tbemselTCs  in  their  own  woolens*  and  that  generally,  tbe 
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people  are  sliding  into  the  manufactures  proper  to  the  mother  conntry, 
and  this  not  throngh  any  spirit  of  iudustry  or  economy,  but  plainly  for 
want  of  some  returns  to  mnke  to  the  shops  j  that  their  trade,  so  valu- 
able to  Great  Britain,  should,  contrary  to  the  policy  of  all  other  nations, 
be  suffered  to  run  off  into  clandestine  channels;  and  that  Colonies,  on  which 
the  fate  of  this  country  will  be  found  to  depend,  shonld,  without  the  least 
regard  lu  intiu*  tn  e  of  impression  early  made  on  the  huuiiiu  mind,  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  ihis  day  under  these  little,  factious  Democracies  which 
had  liieir  first  rise  in  the  republican  ideas  of  licentious  times."  The  clan- 
destine trade  referred  to  in  the  above  extract  had  long  been  a  subject  of 
complaint,  as  well  with  British  merchants  as  with  the  West  India  Colonies, 
but  had  been  to  the  Coloniel  merehftot  the  chief  means  of  maUng  retani 
for  bte  large  indditecliiess  for  English  goods. 

Bot  the  condaBion,  in  It  63,  of  the  wan  which  had  been  long  waged 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  anpremacj  on  the  American  Conti- 
nent, opened  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Colonies.  Indulgence  was 
no  longer  to  be  allowed  to  this  IncratiTe  traffic.  The  design,  of  which 
the  Colonists  had  alrcadj  reeeifed  distinct  intimation,  of  raising  a  rere- 
nne  to  defray  the  fatnre  expenses  of  possessions,  which  the  nation  had 
incurred  an  enormous  debt  to  extend  and  protect^  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution by  the  Ministry ;  and  a  short  period  of  misrule  was  terminated  in 
a  successftil  revolt  Bnt  before  narrating  the  future  course  of  their  industry 
and  legislation  in  regard  to  the  textile  arts,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
inquire  what  efforts  were  made  by  the  Colonies  to  proTide  materiab, 
which,  in  a  meaanre,  employed  the  labor  of  scTeral  of  the  southern  Pro* 
Tjnces. 
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OF  CT.OTn  AM)  THE  XLtVTERIALS  FOR  CLUTUIXO  CONTINUED,  FBOM  THE 
fV.M  t:  OF  17C3,  WITH  ESPECIAL  ASfS&SMCJB  TO  TOE  CULXU&£  01 
JNDltiO,  COTIONi  AND  8ILK. 

TnK  cultivatioQ  of  the  IiKlip-o  plant  and  the  mannfucture  of  the  dye 
were  very  early  recommended  and  attempted  in  the  Soiitlicrn  Colonies. 
As  early  as  1650,  (iulian  Van  lleusiielaer  alao  madu  cxperiuiuniis  with 
wild  Indigo  seed  near  Albany,  and  Aognstus  Heerraan,  near  the  proseut 
city  of  New  York.  ]5y  the  Xavii^ation  Act  of  ICGl,  it  was  crni- 
merated  amon^  the  articles  which  wore  to  be  sent  to  England  uluuc. 
It  wua  introduced  into  Louisiana  by  the  French  in  1718,  and  within 
ten  years  became  an  article  of  export.  The  manafacture  was  encour- 
aged  by  boanties  from  the  French  Goveroment  About  the  year  1740, 
when  rk!«  had  become  ledoced  in  price,  the  eeed  of  the  East  India 
plant,  which  had  been  for  many  yean  eztenBivelj  cnltiTated  in  the  West 
Indiesi  was  sent,  along  with  that  of  cotton,  ginger,  Inoeme^  etc,  from 
Antigua  by  Mr.  Lneas,  the  goTemor  of  the  island.  His  daughter,  M ias 
Eliza  Lucas,  the  mother  of  General  Charles  Ootesworth  Pincknej,  waa 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  in  charge  of  a  plantation  in  Sonth  Carolina,  when 
she  planted  the  seed,  and,  alter  one  or  two  attempts,  was  snccessfhl.  A 
person  named  Cromwell  was  then  sent  from  Montserrat  to  Instruct  in  the 
mann&etnre  of  the  dye.  After  erecting  Tats,  and  producing  a  qoantitj 
of  Indigo,  he  became  alarmed  lest  he  should  min  the  mano&cture  of  his 
Batire  coantry,  and  made  a  mystery  of  the  art;  but  did  not  manage  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it.  Indigo  in  a  year  or  two  beg'an  to  be  ex- 
ported. Soon  after  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  had  married  Miss  Lacas,  re- 
ceived some  plants  of  the  indigenous  weed,  and  experiments  having 
shown  its  fitness  for  making  the  pigment,  the  planten  engaged  in  its  . 
culture.  In  1741,  about  100,000  lbs.  of  Indigo  were  exported  from 
Charleston  to  England,  and  in  1747,  134,118  lbs.,  worth  28.  %d.  sterling 
a  pound.  Though  not  so  well  cured  as  the  French,  its  quality  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  merchants  in  the  Carolina  trade,  who,  by  the  commer- 
cial statutes,  had  a  monopoly  of  the  article,  petitioned  for  a  small  bounty 
(848) 
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to  encourage  its  iiuiiuiracuire.  An  inqniry  elicited  the  fact  that  Indigo 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable  articles  of  French  colonial  commerce,  her 
islands  supplying  principally  the  markets  of  Europe  and  not  less  than 
600,000  lbs.  ftnnaally  at  a  coet  of  58.  a  pouud  to  England  alone.  The 
mannfaeliirere  and  dyers  now  joined  their  reqaests  for  a  preminm,  and  in 
lt48  a  bounty  was  oifered  of  M,  a  pound  on  all  lodigo  raised  in  tho 
British  North  American  Colonies,  and  imported  directly  into  England. 

In  1754,  the  Assembly  procnred  the  Gnatemala  Indigo  seed,  and  dis- 
tributed it  to  the  dilTerent  settlements,  bat  the  naiire  plant  was  found 
most  profitable.  Its  caltivation  now  commenced  with  spirit  Many 
planters  doubled  their  capital  in  three  or  four  years,  and  American  Indigo 
undersold  the  French  in  some  of  the  markets  of  Europe.  "It  proved," 
says  Dr.  Ramsay,  "more  realty  beneficial  to  Carolina  than  the  mines  of 
Mexico  or  Peru  are^  or  ever  have  been,  either  to  Old  or  New  Spain." 
Charleston,  in  lt53,  exported  216,924  lbs.,  and  the  two  Carolinas,  in 
lt56,  produced  500,000  lbs.  South  Carolina  tho  next  year  sold  to  the 
▼alue  of  £150,000  sterling,  and,  for  a  few  years  preceding  the  war,  the 
exports  wefe  orer  one  million  pounds  annnally,  about  one-half  of  which 
was  re-exported  f  -  m 'Rn:;land.  The  best  Indigo  in  Carolina  was  pro* 
dttCed  on  the  Island  of  Edisto. 

Georgia,  in  1754,  exported  4,508  Ibs.^  in  1757,  18,150  lbs.;  and  in 
1772,  65,380.  Twenty-five  negroes  conld  manage  a  plantation  of  fifty 
acre?;  and  complete  the  manufactare  of  the  drug,  besides  providing  their 
own  subsistence  and  that  of  the  planter's  family.  An  acre  yielded  an 
average  of  50  lbs.  The  apparatus  was  not  very  expensive,  consisting 
chiefly  of  vats  and  tubs  of  cypress  wood.  Great  skill  and  care  were  re- 
quired in  the  several  stages  of  the  proccs«i,  but,  when  properly  conducted, 
the  manufacture  was  au  extremely  prolitable  one,  A  premium  for  im- 
provements in  the  manufactare  wa.s  offered  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
I;ondon.  After  the  Revolution,  the  increased  attention  to  the  mana- 
facture  of  Indigo  in  British  India,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  Cotton  in 
the  Southern  States,  caused  a  rapid  decline  in  the  quantity  produced. 
In  1794,  the  whole  Union  exported  1,550,880  pounds.  But  for  many 
years  past,  Indigo,  which  was  once  tho  most  profitable  commodity  of 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  the  census. 
We  annually  import  over  one  million  pounds.  Its  cnltiyation  could  still 
be  made  a  remunerative  business,  especially  in  Carolina.  But  Indigo, 
once  the  leading  article  in  the  exports  of  Charleston,  has  now  wholly 
disappeared  from  the  list,  and  the  loud  call,  said  a  hundred  years  ago  to 
exist  for  the  encouragement  of  Cotton  in  the  State^  has  been  answered 
by  a  yearly  export  of  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  an 
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■rtiele  tbeii  merelj  named  among  the  exports,  aad  coofiidered  not  worth 

iltllMtiOO. 

Tbe  Colonisti  tnn  not  noproriM  with  otiwr  nativv  dje-«tiifty  and 
irare  cheaply  sapplied  with  logwood,  foitic,  cochineal,  and  other  materiala 
from  the  West  Indiea.  The  cochineal  iDsect  is  also  fonnd  in  Sooth  Caco- 
lina  and  Georgia,  and  its  enltivation  wss  an  oh^ect  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  latter  Province.  Its  prodoction  was  encouraged  hj  the  Society 
of  Arts,  which  in  1T6S  offered  a  preminm  of  £40  for  the  lai^sest  quantity 
imported  from  the  Coloeies.  Madder  aad  woad  were  also  introduced 
and  enconraged  long  before  the  Kerolntion.  The  natiTC  plants  which 
yield  dye-stufb  are  veiy  numerous  in  America,  and  some  of  them  wen 
used  by  the  natires  with  great  success.  In  1630,  Mr.  Higginson,  of 
Salem,  wrote,  "also  here  be  divers  roots  and  berries  wherewith  the  In- 
dians dye  ezcellent  holiday  colours  that  no  ratne  nor  washing  can  alter." 
Br.  Ramsay  gives  a  long  list  of  natiTC  plants  in  Carolina  yielding  dyers* 
colors,  and  observes  that  the  art  of  dyeing  onght  to  make  a  conspicuous 
figure  among  the  arts  of  the  Carolinians,  on  account  of  the  profusion  of 
the  materials.  He  says :  "  A  Captain  Felden,  near  Orangebarg,  ob- 
tained, during  the  Revolution,  a  guinea  a  pound  for  a  paste  made  from 
the  leaves  of  the  sweet  leaf  (hopea  tincloria)  and  those  of  the  velloff 
Indigo,  ft  species  of  caasia.''  He  was  also  informed  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the 
author  of  "  Researches  concerning  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors," 
that  his  patent  for  introducing  into  England  certain  dye-stuffs  yielded 
him,  for  several  years  before  its  expiration,  £5,000  per  annum.  He 
fonnd  some  ni!iteria!s  in  the  woods  of  America  equal  to  those  obtained 
at  n  high  cost  from  other  countries,  lie  annualiy  imported  and  sold  of 
black  oak  bark  {quercus  linctaria)  to  the  above  value.' 

(1)  AoMmg  Um  Matoitalf  Car  Buck  Dffm  Wm  (icfHiB}  /  mw  varl  (f«r«l«to  tbtalm^y, 

h«  enameratei  the  juice  of  llMipoboo  osk  and  eomnioa  kupwMd  (MBtaura  jacta) ; 

(rJitf*  forrcorffifrfron)  ;  the  Icavci  and  berries  fpotted  MWiuihti  {pofyj^ynnm  pertirnrta)  ; 

of  tbo  gall  bcrrj  bath;  the  juico  of  the  ber-  jrellov  willow  berb,  or  loose  strife  (/y«ima- 

Urn  of  lh«  water  hotrbcnnd,  or  gipsy  wwfc  «Im  vulgarit) ;  Uavw  of  fho  dovil'i  Ut 

(IfeayiM  Smnpmiu)  t  tbo  oopraUo  aad  talk  (moMom  nmhu)  /  tbo  flowott  of  %L  John's 


of  the  red  oak  [quereuu  ruhrn).  wort  {hypcricum  jHrforafum) ;  the  petals  of 

Bldk. — Common  lodigo  (/Hcji^o/era  <tnc-  garden   marigold    {etdtndula  ojieiualii)  ; 

toria) ;  falte  Indigo  {amorpka  /ruticMa)/  American  dodder,  or  lore  vine  (rtrteiOa 

tbo  ittttor  bork  of  tbo  oommm  otb  troo  Am*r(eamtt)  /  loaTOi  of  bono  lanol, 


{frax\nn»  exeeltU) ;  blaeatOBO  OT  WllphatO  Of  yellow  leaf  (hopta  tincloria);  petals  of 

of  copper  was  also  n?ed.  the  Jcnisalem  artichoke,  or  tuberose  sun- 

Ykllow. — Kuots  of  Ibe  common  nettle  flower  {htliat^ut  tubtrota) ;  yellow  wort, 

(  Vrthm  A'otew)  /  tbo  bork  of  tbo  bbwkbony  orponloy-looTod  rootfoooilorUiM  ofi^Uti^f 

booring  elder  (rAom?iH«  /rangvla) ;  root  of  yellow  root  (ilydlraffli  eaNa<2eiWM). 
the  berberry  bufh  (/?rr6t-rt»  ruf^rrtM*);  hnrk       Red. — Blossoms  of  the  bustard  BafPron 

of  oommuu  plum  tree  (pruRM  cAteoso),  and  (cartAamtis  tiHctoriu§);  roots  of  oonunon  sor- 

»pple  tree  {j>gnu  malut)  /  loavNof  thoblnh  lol  {ntwmt  MSfpMOo)  ;  toolo  of  tnm  w«i^ 
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The  Teiy  Mrly  introdnctioB  and  coltif  ation  of  tbe  Talnablo  Cotton  plant* 
indading  "the  Cjpras  and  Smyrna  sort,"  with  a  view  to  domeatie  use, 
has  been  already  iaddeDtally  mentioaed.  The  fitnees  of  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate for  Cotton,  and  its  occasional  prodnction,  are  frequently  noticed  by 
early  writers  on  America.  Peter  Pany,  in  his  description  of  CaroliDa,  in 
ItSl,  says,  '*Flaz  and  Cotton  thrive  admirablj,  and  hemp  grows  18  to 
14  feet  in  height ;  bnt,  as  few  people  know  bow  to  order  it,  there  is  Tery 
little  cnltirated."  Cotton  seed,  probably  from  the  LeTaot»  was  carried 
into  Carolina  by  Mr.  Parry,  who  settled  a  odony  of  Swim  people  near 
Porrysbnrg,  to  1733.  The  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  gardens  waa  fn* 
qnently  to  be  met  with  as  early  as  173$  in  the  soathern  Proyinces,  as  tu 
north  as  the  thirty-ninth  degree.  A  year  or  two  later,  Miss  Lucas,  who 
introduced  the  Indigo  culture,  also  planted  Cotton  seed,  and,  in  her  jour- 
nal, in  1739  and  1741,  speaks  of  the  pains  she  had  taken  to  bring  Cotton 
and  Indigo  to  perfection.  An  exportation  of  seven  bags,  valaed  ?!  £3 
llf.  bd.  per  bap,  was  made  from  Charleston,  between  November,  1747, 
and  November,  1748,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained  to  have  been  of 
native  rrrowth.  Among'  the  exports  of  Carolinri.  in  1753,  and  of  Cliarles- 
ton,  in  1757,"  "some  cotton"  is  mentioned;  and  a  London  publication, 
in  1762,  says  "what  Cotton  and  Silk  both  the  rarolinas  send  us  is  ex- 
cellent, and  calls  alond  for  the  encouragement  oi  iis  cultivation  in  a  jilaco 
well  adapted  \o  rnise  both."'  Cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  intended 
to  be  cultivuled  by  the  founders  of  Georg'ia,  and  a  ])aper  of  the  seed  was 
received  by  the  trustees  from  Philip  Miller,  of  Chelsea,  England,  which 
was  planted  in  n34.  It  appears,  also,  to  have  been  early  cultivated, 
CoW«bk)ds  the  very  limited  scale  first  attempted,  by  the  French  iuha- 
laini4nfl«i.  |j[^jj„|^g  Qf  Louisiana,  hi  1742,  a  French  planter  of  enterprise 
and  capital,  M.  Dubreuil — who,  a  few  years  after,  erected  ou  his  plantation, 
now  covered  by  the  lower  portion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  the  first 
sugar-mill  in  Louisiana — invented  a  Cotton  gin,  for  separating  the  fibre 
from  the  seed.  The  invention  greatly  stimnlated  the  cnlture  of  Cot* 
ton  in  that  Colony,  by  partially  remoring  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 


BMdd«r  (gidimm  loprala),  and  of  odi«r 
ap«ciM  of  galiDoa;  rooti  of  puo«ooo,  or 

bnsfnrd  turmeric  {"nifjuinnria  catUltd«M»U) i 
prick) J  poar  (cnetu*  opuutia). 

CKtmoif. — Juico  of  tbo  poke  berrj,  or 
AtDorioon  nigbt^iluulo  {phgtolmem  dMom^ 
im)  J  with  How  m  a  ttordu^  it  ptodnoM  * 
yellow  color. 

QaKKit.— Le&res  of  the  eommoa  reed  or 
oooo  (ortiwdio  pkragmitM)* 

BaowM,  OotBk  and  Gum  alwdoar^Tbo 


iMrk  of  ibo  eOBiaOV  MOpIe  {acer  eampe»trit) 
and  tops  of  tho  wll4  maijomm  {origanvm 

vuhjnre)  impart  a  broTTD  ;  the  inntT  bnik  of 
red  oak  {querent  rubra)  produce*  an  orange, 
»  reddish  brown  with  alum,  and  a  black 
with  oopporae;  Iho  hark  of  blaok  walnol 

[jvfflant  nigra)  a  dark  olive;  Potiiuiun  liopa 
(hurniiUt  lupuhit),  tk  good  brown;  cominoa 
agrituonji'  {^ugrimQnia  eiipatona),^  goldcolor. 

(1)  Amor.  GuotUor,  toL  liL,  Lontfoat 
Alt  CharloilewB* 
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buBineas  as  a  profitable  iodiutry.  The  eepaiation  of  the  aeed  bad 
prerioQsIy  been  effected  by  picking  ft  from  the  wool  by  the  fiogefB^  at  the 
rate  of  ope  poand  a  day.  This  operation,  as  the  erening  task  of  the 
women,  cblldreo,  or  other  members  of  the  household,  long  continued  to 
be  the  practice  in  the  Ootton  regions,  nntO  an  increased  prodncLion  called 
for  mechanical  appliances.  The  bow-string,  which  had  been  need  Imme- 
morially  in  India  for  the  purpose,  was  first  introduced  into  Georgia, 
whence  originated  the  commercial  term  of  "Bowed  Georgia  Cotton.*' 
Mention  is  made,  in  17*72,  of  another  contriTancc  for  the  same  parpose^ 
wliich  appears  to  have  been  a  form,  originn!  or  derived  from  the  Ea8t»  of 
the  roller  gin,  the  best  contrivance  for  clcnning  Ootton,  until  the  inven* 
lion  of  the  saw  gin,  by  Whitney,  in  1*1^3,  introJnced  a  new  era  in  Cotton 
hosbandry.  This  article  wns  nsed  by  a  Mr.  Crebs,  the  alleged  inventor, 
upon  his  plantation,  on  the  Pascagoula  river,  in  West  Florida,  now  Ala- 
bama, where  the  owner  grew  Cotton,  which  he  packed  in  canvas  bnp^s 
snspendcd  between  two  pine  trees,  by  treading  it  down  until  each  bag 
contained  three  hundred  pounds,  nl)uut  tl.o  jiresent  capacity  of  a  bale. 
Thf  machine  is  described,  by  1?prnnrd  Ivouians,  as  consisting  of  four 
upright  posts,  about  four  feet  bigli,  strongly  framed  together  at  tlie  top, 
and  8npi)<)rting  two  polished  si)iud!es  or  rollers  grooved  loniritndinally, 
and,  by  means  of  treadles,  made  to  revolve  in  opposite  direciiuns.  The 
Cotton,  thinly  spread,  entered  upon  one  side,  and  the  lint  passed  between 
the  rollers,  while  the  seed  fell  Uowu  uj)on  one  side  in  a  separate  pile.  The 
French  improved  upon  the  device,  by  the  use  of  a  large  wheel,  which 
turned  two  of  these  mills  with  sncli  velocity  as  to  clean  seventy  pounds 
of  Cotton  in  a  day.'  Among  the  documculs  in  the  Archives  of  the  Co- 
lonial Department  at  Paris,  there  is  said  to  be  "  a  most  curious  report  on 
Cotton,  in  ItfiO,  of  the  great  adfantages  Louisiana  might  derive  from 
its  culture— the  dlAculty  of  separating  the  seed  from  the  wooU-lls  intro* 
duction  from  St  Domingo— a  report  of  M.  de  Mauripas  on  that  matter, 
suggesting  the  importation  from  the  East  Indies  of  machinery  to  sepa- 
rate the  seed,  Ac"  Early  in  the  Bevolution,  Kinsey  Borden,  to  whom* 


(1)  In  Chambers'  Cyclopedia  of  Aria  aod 
Sciences,  (London,  1728,]  i(  U  Mud:  "Tba 
Med  of  ibe  Oottott  Mof  mixed  In  the  fhdl 

together  with  the  Cotton  itself,  thtj  hare 

invented  little  Machines  which,  being  play- 
ed by  the  motion  of  awheel, the  Cotton  fails 

<m  0D«  tide  and  the  SMd  on  tho  ollior}  and 
Ibus  they  are  Mpantod."  Tho  prlmlUTO 

mode  in  It  'in  wrf  t'^  sepnrnte  the  seed  by 
the  fiagors,  nnd  nnotber  still  nsed  there,  wag 
UmI  of  beating,  by  which,  aocording  to  Dr. 
tohaaaii,  a  man  M|wmtd  4|  powdo  a 


day,  for  which  ho  received  6?  potindf  of 
grain  in  payment.  Tu  thiise  succeeded  the 
boir^flrlag,  whioh  bat  beoa  mod  tboro  for 
ages,  and  the  rollers,  at  first  roughly  oov* 
strueted,  which  are  mentioned  hy  Ncorohas, 
an  officer  in  Alexander's  Indian  expo- 
ditlen.  Th«M  wm«  mado  of  two  rollon  of 
took  wood»  toted  longitudinally  with  M> 
TOral  grooves,  and  rev  ih  ir m^arly  in  con- 
tact. They  seem  to  have  been  tho  original 
of  the  roUor  gin  long  ojod  In  Qdi  oovBtiy* 
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Carolina  is  indebted  for  the  silkj  Cottons  of  her  sea  islands,  constrncted 
a  roller-gin,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  among  the  first  made  or  nsed 
in  til  at  State,  and  enabled  him  to  clothe  his  negroes  in  garments  of  domca- 
ti(  fabric.  It  was  coni}io>cd  of  "pieces  of  iron  gun-barrels,  bnmisbcd  an 
liAcd  ill  wooden  rollers,  vviih  woudcu  icri  vrs  to  secure  them,  aud  wuuiieu 
cranks  to  turn  in  the  manner  of  the  steel  corii-mill. IL  was  turned  by  one 
person,  and  fed  by  another.  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Georgia,  in  1788,  resorted  to 
the  **  simple  plan  of  a  bench,  npoa  wluch  rose  a  frame  sapportlng  two  short 
rdlem  roTohing  in  opposite  diieetioiiB,  and  eacli  toma  by  a  boy  or  girl, 
and  gMng,  as  the  result  of  a  day's  work,  fire  pounds  of  cleao  Cotton.** 
This  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  the  earlier  contriyanee  of  Orebs.  In 
December,  of  the  same  year,  Eichard  Leakey  of  Georgia,  who  that  year 
led  the  way  in  Cotton-growing  on  a  large  scale^  wrote  to  Thomas  Proo* 
tor,  of  Pbiladelphie>  "  The  principal  diffioolty  tint  arises  to  ns  is  the  dear* 
ing  it  from  the  seed,  which  I  am  told  they  do  with  great  dexteii^  and 
ease  in  Philadelphia,  with  gfan  and  machines  made  for  that  purpose.  I 
shall  now  esteem  it  a  singular  favor  your  proonring  me  one,  and  I 
will  thankfiilly  pay  whatever  the  cost  of  it  may  be.  I  am  told  they 
make  them  that  will  clean  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds  dear  cotton  per 
day,  and  opon  a  rery  simple  constnction.**  This  passage  has  led  to  the 
inference  that  the  foot  gin,  or  some  equally  effident  instrument  was  in 
use  at  the  north,  while  only  a  rude  hand-mill  was  employed  in  Qeorgia. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia,  where  those  instruments  are  now 
extensively  mannfactured,  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  commencement  of 
the  ReTolation ;  in  Cape  May  Connty,  New  Jersey ;  Sussex  County,  De- 
laware, and  St.  Mary's  County,  in  Maryland ;  and  the  product  being  sold 
in  the  seed,  doubtless  gave  employment  to  such  machines.  About  two 
years  after,  Joseph  Eve,  or  Eaves,  of  Providence,  llhode  Island,  then 
residing  in  the  Bahamas,  introduced  what  was  long  considered  in  Georgia 
a  great  improvement  on  the  treadle  giu.  It  was  a  donljle  gin,  with  two 
pair  of  rollers  placed  obliquely  one  above  another,  and  could  be  worked  by 
horses,  oxen,  or  water-power.  It  was  patented  in  1 803,  previous  to  which, 
a  nnmber  of  patents  for  ginning  machinery  had  been  issued:  the  first 
being  that  of  Whitney,  in  March,  1194.  The  present  form  of  the  foot 
or  treadle  giu  first  used  in  Georgia,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  about 
two  years  after  Whitney's,  by  Willinu  Brisbane,  to  whom  several  were 
sent  from  Bahama  by  his  father-iu-law.  Various  modifications  of  these, 
as  to  mt'cbanism  and  power,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These  con- 
trivances for  prejjariug  the  fibre  for  the  spindle,  gave  increased  value  to 
the  crop  for  domestic  consumption,  and  its  importance  was,  at  the  same 
time,  daily  augmented  by  the  train  of  splendid  inventions  going  forward 
in  England  for  cou?erting  it  into  Cloth  with  a  facility  previouEly  deemed 
23 
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unattainable.    Seaieelj  an  attempt  had  jet  been  made,  boveTer,  to  pro* 

duce  Cotton  for  exportation.  In  17T0,  there  were  shipped  to  LiTerpool 
three  ba<(  ^  from  New  York,  foar  from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  aad  three 
barrels  fall  from  North  Carolina.  Of  hemp,  flax  seed,  and  Cotton,  toge- 
ther, the  exports  firom  Virginia,  before  the  War  anionnted  to  near  £2,000 
in  value.  The  convention  held  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  August,  1774, 
in  view  of  the  altered  relations  of  the  country  with  Great  Britain,  resolred 
that  attention  should  be  turned  "from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the 
cultivation  of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  manufactures, 
wLich  \vc  will  emieavour  to  encourage  throughout  this  Colony  to  the 
utmost  of  (  111-  aijilities,"  Cotton  is  not  mentioned  in  the  resolutions,  vrhich 
had,  among  many  others,  the  influential  signatures  of  Washington,  Jefl  i  i  n  tn, 
Lee,  and  Peyton  Randolph;  but,  on  the  2Tlh  March,  of  the  following 
year,  the  Assembly  of  the  Province  adopted,  unanimously,  a  plan  for  the 
encouragement  of  arts  and  raanufacturcii,  including  re!?olntioTis  of  non- 
imifortalion,  and,  "  that  all  [)ersons  having  proper  laud  ought  to  cultivate 
and  raise  a  (juaiitity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  Cotfun,  sufficient  not  only  for  the 
use  of  his  own  family,  but  to  spare  to  others  on  moderate  terms."  The 
planting  of  Cottou  Itad  been  also  recommended,  in  the  previous  January, 
by  the  first  Provincial  Congress  held  in  South  Carolina.    But  very  little 

attention  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  recommendation  of  eitixcr  body 
io  regard  to  Cotton. 

In  lt84,  aa  American  ship  which  Imported  eight  bags  of  Cotton  into 
LiTerpool  wss  seized  on  the  ground  that  so  mnch  Cotton  eonld  not  be 
Cotton  b«.  prodncft  of  the  United  States.  The  first  regnlar  expor> 
giu^u>\,^   tation  of  Cotton  from  Charleston  commenced  in  lt85,  when 

tfportvd. 

one  bag  arrived  at  Liverpool,  Jannarf  90th,  per  Diana,  to 
John  and  Isaac  Tsasdalc  k  Co.  In  the  same  year,  twelve  additional 
bags  from  Philadelphia  and  one  from  New  Tork  were  received  at  that 
port  During  the  next  five  jears,  the  receipts  of  American  Cotton  were 
mspecyvely  109,  389,  842,  and  81  bags»  estimated  at  150  lbs.  each,  or 
1441  bags,  weighing  216,150  lbs.,  in  six  years,  from  It85  to  IT 'Hi  incln* 
stve.  The  increase  was  progressive  bnt  not  unifom^  and  probably  cor- 
responded to  the  natore  of  the  demand.'  The  green  eeed,  or  short 

(1)  Cotton,  conoiiting  of  th«  wild  produ<*o  »hoa!(t  not  he  a  pwfRcienfy  for  tho  country, 

of  the  oooatrj',  and  lampwiok  made  by  the  As  an  evideDce  of  iho  liiuiceti  demand  for 

mtiTei^  WM  flni  •sported  to  Boropo  from  Cottoa  fa  Buropo,  It  it  meatloned  that  • 

Bradl»aboattlie7«ar  ITSSfby  the  Coinpanj  Portuguese  raeri-hnnt,  in  1762,  pnrohased 

of  MamnTinTn,         GQCoaraged  its  growth  nt  th©  company's  pnle  300  bn^fs,  at  800  reia 

from  that  tituo  so  •aecessfally  that  »mghs  per  pound,  in  aet-off  of  a  debt.   He  aeot  it 

waa  iJ^dooed  for  Cotton,  aa  indigo  waa  ia  to  Romb,  tboD  tho  only  Oottea  iiMrkot»  bat 

oar  pfantatlon  Stalea.  A  potttioa  wm  pre-  wai  a  loeor  in  ooaioqaenoo  of  tho  peaoe  of 

aotttod  afalnit  the  flnt  •hipnoal*  tort  thon  17S9.  At  tht  aoxt  mI«  then  «««  ao  bU- 
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staple  Cotton,  was  the  kind  principally  caltivated  before  the  Kevolution. 
The  blncL-  ^''t?ti,  or  Sea  Island  Cotton,  now  the  great  article  of  export, 
was  iniru<liicc'tl  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas  about  the  year  1786, 
and  in  17 SS  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Sonth  Carolina  by  Mrs.  Kin- 
eey  Burden,  of  St.  Paul's  parish,  wh  s^:^  hnsl)an(l,  already  mentioned  as 
having  introduced  the  roller  u'\n  in  that  rftate,  had  nearly  ten  years  befure 
clothed  his  slaves  in  that  and  the  short  staple  Cotton.  The  tirst  suc- 
cessful crop  is  said,  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  to  have  been  grown  by  William 
KUiot  on  Hilton  TTead,  near  Befinfort,  in  II'JO,  with  five  bushels  and  a 
half  of  seed,  piircliu.sed  in  Charleston  at  lis.  a  Ijushel.  The  price  then 
varied  from  !()(/.  to  two  or  three  phillings  the  pound.  The  intelliirent 
and  well-directed  experiments  of  the  two  last-named  planters  so  improved 
the  quality  of  the  Sea  Island  Cotton,  by  attention  to  the  seed,  that  some 
years  later,  the  silky,  long  fibre  of  their  raising  sold  for  90  cts.  to  $1.25 
per  pound,  and  one  lot  at  $2,  the  highest  ever  obtained.  The  culture 
of  Cotton  was  .so  far  successful  in  ITSG  that,  ut  the  Annapolis  Convention 
in  that  year,  Mr.  Madison  said  "  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
United  States  woald  one  day  become  a  great  Cotton-producing  country." 
8eT«»l  of  the  patriotic  anembHeg  called  together  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  recommended  the  mannfacture  of  Cotton.  Through  the  influence  of 
a  society  formed  at  Philadelphia*  principally  with  a  view  to  its  mannfac- 
tnre,  and  the  lealoos  advocacy  of  Tench  Coze,  an  active  member,  who 
has  been  styled  the  father  of  the  Cotton  cuttnre  in  America,  planters 
generally  engaged  in  the  bosiness.  To  enconrage  an  article  which  prom* 
ised  soon  to  become  a  soaroe  of  revenue,  Congress  was  induced,  in  1789, 
to  impose  a  duty  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  foreign  Cottons^  which  were 
then  obtained  f^m  ttie  West  Indies  and  BrasU.  The  culture  was,  how- 
ever, still  80  limited,  that  in  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay  in 
it  was  stipulated  by  the  12lh  artide  "that  no  Cotton  should  be  imported 
from  America."  This  article,  inserted  either  in  ignorance  that  Cotton 
was  cultivated  at  sJI,  or  that  it  possessed  any  commercial  value,  and  de- 
signed to  secure  to  England  the  transportation  of  Cotton  from  the  West 
Indies,  the  Senate  of  the  Fiiiii  d  States  refused  to  ratify. 

The  saw  gin  by  £H  Whitney,  invented  in  the  following  year,  and 
patented  the  next,  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of 
Th^  .»w  ^riu  Cotton,  and  "conferred  on  the  plantation  States  a  benefit  that 
•f  whitaej.      scarcely  be  estimated  in  money."  The  bistoiy  of  this  in* 

dors  for  a  larfj-r  mn?-ty:         dlrcctori  In  1782,  and  fmrn  (he  Ea^t  Tntliei  in  1738* 

ibererore  took  it  among  ihtiUiielvQn  at  160  Th«  Dutch  Colony  of  Sarinani,  in  South 

r«u,  and  were  lotera  ereD  at  4bat  prio*. —  Amertea,  a«Dt  Cotton  to  Huliaod^a*  oarljr  M 

AwfW*  BitL  ^BnmL  1716. 
BsgbuMi  ftrti  feetlvtd  G»tt0B  tnm.  Bnill 
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TMltioi^  which  in  economical  yalnc  ranks  with  those  of  Arkwright  and 
Fulton,  and  of  its  ingenious  but  ill-requited  author,  is  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition  ben.  It  enabled  the  planter  to  clean  for  market  by 
the  labor  of  one  man,  a  thousand  pounds  of  Cotton,  in  place  of  five  or 
six  by  the  hand,  or  twenty-five  by  the  roller  gin.  It  was  invented  and 
bronght  into  use  under  an  intense  excitement  of  the  public  mind  in 
Georgia,  where  the  patent  of  the  inventor  was  immediately  invaded.  A 
series  of  wasteful  lawsuits,  for  a  too  vigilant  and  persevering  defense  of 
hi?  patent,  dis  ii^ated  all  the  emohiments  derived  from  it,  including 
$5i  i,iH  10  ] T'ceived  trom  South  Carolina,  which  threw  open  the  use  of  it  to  her 
plauu  rs,  and  smaller  amounts  accruing  from  taxes  granted  him  iu  North 
Carolina  and  Tennessee,  the  only  other  States  that  offered  any  compen- 
sation. The  culture  of  Cotton  now  became  general,  and  some  very  largo 
estates  were  soon  accumulated  in  South  Carolina.  That  State  exported, 
in  1795,  Cotton  to  iLu  value  uf  jil, 109,05.3,  and  iu  1801  about  eight 
millions  of  pounds  weight.  The  growth  of  the  whole  country,  in  1795, 
was  eight  millions  of  pounds,  and  the  exports  six  millions ;  and  in  1801 
the  product  bed  riien  to  abont  forty-eight  miUiottB,  and  the  exports  to- 
OTer  twenty  milliom  of  ponnds.  Indigo  entirely  yielded  to  the  new 
itople  as  an  artide  of  commerce  in  IY98. 

While  tbe  geTeral  ProTincea  were  tbna  endeaToring  to  supply  them- 
lelTea  and  otber  eonntriea  with  cotton  and  indigo,  tbe  CQlti?ation  of  Silk, 
prodnetioa  ^^^^  ^  centuj,  employed  yast  nnmbers  of  people  in 
of  silk  in*^  England,  waa  bopefnily  attempted  and  enoonraged  by  the  im- 
perial  and  local  gOTenunenta,  fay  public  and  piiTate  associations, 
and  by  individnal  enterprise.  A  few  of  tbe  Tety  early  essays  in  this 
brancb,  and  efforts  to  force  it  prematurely  npon  tbe  Colonists,  bAve  been 
mentioned* 

Tbe  "  Company  of  tiie  West»"  in  1T18,  introdnced  tbe  cnltlTatlon  of 
Silk,  with  that  of  indigo,  into  Louisiana.  Some  little  progress  waa 
made  in  the  business  by  the  French,  at  New  Bordeaux,  in  Gleorgia,  who, 
during  the  Revolution,  supplied  tbe  upper  country  with  mncb  of  tbe 

sewing  Silk  used. 

Silk,  cotton,  indigo,  wool,  wine,  and  cochineal,  but  especially  Silk, 
were  the  articles  to  which  attenjiion  was  principally  dirwted  bj  the 
benevolent  founders  of  Georgia.  Appropriations  were  made,  both  by 
the  "British  Parliament  and  by  private  persons,  with  a  liberality  seldom 

c(liialcil,  to  convey  thither  distressed  and  deserving  artisans  and  husband- 
men from  ad  parts  of  Europe.  Under  their  patronnge  the  most  extensive 
and  successful  attempts  made  in  Silk  growing  in  colonial  times  were 
conducted  in  Georgia.  Lands  were  granted  to  settlers  upon  condition 
that  they  planted  ten  Italian  or  white  mulberry  trees  to  every  acre  of 
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land,  mid  additional  granti  for  eztm  qiuuititiee.  Aa  expnoiTe  of  thair 
leading  deaign  and  the  apirit  of  the  undertaking,  a  pablie  aeal  was 
adopted,  having  upon  one  aide  the  appropriate  motto,  ''Non  aibi  aed 
allia"— "Not  for  onnelTea  but  for  others,'*  with  a  repreeentation  of  silk- 
worma  engaged  in  their  labora.  Tieea,  seed,  and  ailkworm  egga  were 
liberally  provided  by  the  traateea.  One  or  two  professed  silk-reelers 
from  Piedmont,  and  othera  f^om  Italy,  were  aent  over,  to  inatmct  in  the 
management  of  the  worma  and  the  windbg  of  silk,  who,  after  reeling  some 
fine  ooooona  for  the  tmateea*  garden,  became  dissatisfied,  destroyed  the 
machinery,  trees,  and  eggs,  and  fied  to  Carolina.  An  Italian  with  hia 
ihmily  was  next  engaged,  at  a  aahuy  of  £530  for  six  years,  to  take  charge 
of  a  filatnre.  The  first  product  of  the  silkworms,  consisting  of  eight 
pounds  of  raw  Silk,  was  taken  to  England  in  1734  by  Mr.  Oglethorpe^ 
and  another  lot  the  following  year.  It  was  organzined  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lorabe,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  famoos  silk-throwing  mills  erected 
at  Derby  in  It  19,  who  so  admired  its  quality,  that  he  exhibited  it  to 
Queen  Caroline,  by  whose  order  it  was  woven  into  a  dress  pattern  and 
afterward  presented  to  her  majesty,  who  at  the  next  levee  appeared  in  a 
full  court  dress  of  Georgia  Silk.  Renewed  attention  was  given  to  the 
business  on  the  return  of  General  Oglethorpe.  The  manuscript  book  of 
the  trustees  contains  a  charge,  in  1138,  "for  making  a  rich  brocade,  and 
dyeinjr  the  Silk  from  Georgia,  £26."  A  parcel  taken  to  London  tho 
next  M  iir  was  pronounced,  by  an  eminent  Silk  weaver  and  a  Silk  mer- 
chant, equal  to  any  from  Italy,  and  worth  twenty  shillings  a  pound. 
The  Sultzburgers,  who  had  .settled  at  Ebenczer,  on  the  Savannah,  co- 
operated zealously  with  the  trustees,  and  erected  aud  employed  two  reels 
with  snccess.  In  1749,  bounties  were  offered  by  the  trustees  to  every 
woman  who  should,  within  the  year,  become  a  proficient  in  reeling,  and 
by  their  permission  sheds  for  tliat  purpose  were  erected  and  supplied  with 
machines.  The  bounty  was  claimed  by  fourteen  young  women,  who  wer<) 
the  next  year  engaged  at  the  filature.  Over  one  thousand  pounds  of 
cocoons  were  raised,  and  so  well,  reeled  by  them  as  to  command  in  Lon- 
don a  higher  price  than  Silk  from  any  other  country.  In  lt49.  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  Act  for  enconraging  the  Silk  manofactnre  in  Georgia 
and  Carolina,  by  admitting  Silk  from  those  ProTincea  free  of  dnty.  The 
trnsteea  of  Georgia,  in  1750,  sent  two  commissioners  to  promote  the 
Silk  enltnre,  who,  the  following  year,  erected  in  Savannah  a  pnblic  fila- 
ture or  Silk  hoQse,  to  instroct  in  the  management  of  private  filatnres» 
and  it  went  into  operation  in  May.  Six  thonsand  three  hnndred  poonda 
of  cocoons  were  received  at  the  filatnre  that  year,  of  which  two  thonsand 
were  sent  by  the  Germane  at  Bbenezer,  and  the  remainder  from  Whit- 
field's orphan  hoo8&   Mr.  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  who  had 
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bMft  seat  to  Fraooe  to  aeqaira  "  the  mjiterki  of  ailk-wlndiog,*'  bATfaf 
proTed  his  skill,  aod  been  made  en  aeiistaat  in  the  goyeramcDt,  letonied  to 
Eogliad  in  1T52,  after  fiuUng  to  obtain  pennaoent  enoonragement  of  the 
buinen  for  at  leaet  foartoeo  yean.  He  was  succeeded  by  Joseph  Otto- 
linghe,  an  aeeomplished  Piednontese  reeler.  The  exports  of  raw  Silk 
tnm  (3eo^Uk|  in  1T50,  and  the  three  following  yearB»  araonnted  in  valne 
to  18^880.  Daring  the  neit  eighteen  yeaii»  aoeording  to  the  statement 
of  the  Comptroller  of  Cnstoms  at  Savannah,  9,829  poonds,  or  an  average 
of  546  pounds  yearly,  vrere  exported.  It  is,  however,  stated  by  some  an- 
thorities  that,  in  1759,  no  less  than  ten  thonsand  pounds  of  raw  Silk  were 
exported,  which  sold  two  or  three  shillings  higher  than  other  Silk.*  At 
the  filature  there  were  delivered,  in  1757,  and  the  three  snccccding  years, 
the  following  qnai)tiiies  of  cocoons,  viz. :  1,050  Iba.,  7,040  lbs.,  10,000 
lbs.,  and  15,000,  which  shows  an  increase  in  the  business  perhaps  too  en- 
conraging  while  the  Colony  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence nncreated,  and  more  profitable  industry  was  open  to  the  Colonists. 
The  filature  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  4lh  July,  1758,  but  was  the 
next  year  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale.  Nearly  100,000  pounds  of  cocoons 
were  received  at  the  filature  during  the  next  eight  yeara,  mueb  of  which 
came  from  Ebenczer. 

Iq  1'i62,  the  Society  established  at  London  for  the  cneourageiaent  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  offered  premiums  of  three  peuce  fur 
every  pound  weight  of  cocoons  raised  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
"of  a  hard,  weighty  and  good  substance  wherein  one  worm  only  has 
spun ;"  two  pence  a  pound  for  inferior  qualities  produced  by  a  single 
worm,  and  one  penny  a  pound  for  cocoons  spun  by  two  worms  ;  the  pre- 
miums to  be  awarded  aud  paid  by  Mr.  Oltoliughe,  the  superintendent 
of  the  Silk  culture  in  Qeorgia,  on  presentation  at  the  filature  in  Savan- 
nah. These  various  measures  secured  considerable  attention  to  the  Silk 
business.  Bat  jnst  as  it  seemed  about  being  established  on  a  permanent 
footing,  an  Aet  of  Parlianient,  in  1766,  redaced  the  price  which  Qoveru- 
ment  had  been  paying  for  coeoons  from  three  shillings  to  It.  6d  a 
poand.  The  larger  part  of  the  price  before  paid  had  been  in  reality  a 
bonnly,  and  its  reduction  caused  a  decline  in  the  production  of  Silk  from 
90,000  lbs.  cocoons,  In  1766,  to  990  in  1770.  In  April,  1769,  a  parlia- 
uentoxy  bounty  was  oiTered  of  £S5  on  ereiy  £100  worth  of  raw  Silk  im- 
ported from  the  Oolonies  for  seven  years ;  £20  for  the  next  seven  years,  and 
£16  per  cent,  for  a  third  term  of  seven  years.  If  this  enoonrsgement^"  M. 
Baynal  observes,  produces  such  improvement  as  may  be  expected  fttim 
it,  the  next  step  undoubtedly  will  be  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  olive 

(>)  MsOtXP*  Hill.  0«oi|^  L  IftL  MtiA**  lellm  on  SUk,  |«Uiah«d  hj  Aet  «r  Ooncresa, 
18M. 
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trees,  which  seem  parUenterljr  adapted  to  the  dimate  and  ioil  of  the 
British  Coloniee.'*  The  Silk  enltoie  was  again  partially  remed,  par- 
tieolarlj  hf  the  Saltzhnigeca,  who  eontinoed  to  send  yearly  to  Eoglaod 
eeveial  haodied  poonda  of  raw  SOk,  QDtil  the  Revolation  caiued  the 
basiDOss  to  be  nearly  abandoned.  The  last  Silk  offered  for  sale  in  . 
Georgia  was  in  1790. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  Colonies,  and  least  of  all  Georgia^  notwithstand- 
ing the  entire  fitness  of  the  climate,  were  aa  yet  prepared  for  a  profitable 
attcntioa  to  the  Silk  culture.  The  tending  of  silkworms  and  the  winding 
of  Silk  were  not  calculated  to  nourish  the  qualities  required  to  subdue  the 
forests  and  eaJtivate  the  swamps  of  a  new  conntzj.  That  another  in- 
dustry was  needed  to  liitinch  the  Province  on  a  prosperous  career,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  in  1752,  when  the  p^overnmcnt  was  transferred 
to  regal  authority,  the  grcnfer  part  of  Georgia  was  an  nnproductive 
wiMerness,  and  its  exports  were  less  tlian  £"10,000  sterling  aniiuallv'. 
After  the  discovery,  a  few  years  later,  of  the  value  of  tiie  rich  swamps  on 
the  rivers,  of  the  fertile  and  more  healthy  lands  of  the  int*^rior,  and  of  the 
new  staples  suited  to  tliein,  progress  was  rapid,  and  the  ej^ports  rose  from 
X27,020  sterling,  in  1703,  to  £121,677,  in  1773. 

The  Colonists  were  of  course  unprepareil  for  anything  more  than  the 
production  of  the  unwrought  material,  and  it  is  probable  that  nothing 
more  would  have  been  allowed.  Silk  throwing  involves  the  use  of  ex- 
pensive machinery,  and  was  lung  the  valuuble  monopoly  of  the  Lombes. 
Every  stage  of  the  niuiuilacture  was  proteeted  by  enormous  duties,  pro- 
hibitions, and  monopolies  iu  England.  No  interference  would  have  been 
allowed  in  the  Colonies.  An  eminent  commercial  writer,  Joshua  Gee, 
cue  uf  the  earliest  and  strongest  counselors  of  the  restrictive  policy  in 
regard  to  the  plaotations,  bad  distinctly  soggested  that,  as  the  Colonies 
"  have  never  thrown  or  woto  any  Silk  as  yet,  that  we  have  heard  of, 
therefore  If  a  law  was  made  prohibitieg  the  use  of  any  throwing-mill,  of 
donbling  or  threstHog  Silk  with  any  machine  whateTer,  they  wonld  then 
send  it  to  ns  raw."  The  exportation  of  machinery  used  in  the  Silk  nunn* 
foctore  was  prohibited  in  lt74. 

The  enltlvation  of  Silk  was  also,  before  the  BcTOlntioa,  a  fashionable 
occupation  in  Carolina.  It  had  been  long  produced  in  South  Carolina^ 
1^  and  some  early  essays  in  that  way  hare  been  mentioned.  Silk 
<^>*"^  growing  was  n  principal  oldect  with  the  Swiss,  who,  in  ItSS; 
settled  at  Pnrrysburg,  under  John  Peter  Parry,  of  Neufchntel.  It  was 
kept  np  by  them  for  some  time.  The  French  in  that  ProTince  also 
raised  Silk,  which  they  wrought  np  with  their  wool.  It  was  cnltivated 
by  many  ladies,  who  sent  it  to  England  to  be  manufhctured.  The  ex- 
ports^ howerer,  were  small,  and  amonnted,  in  the  years  1742-'48-'49, 
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1750-^53,  and  lt55,  to  only  251  lbs.  of  law  Silk  in  the  aggregate.  The 
qoallty,  howeTer,  wm  nid  to  be  anperior.  In  the  last-named  year,  Mn. 
Pineknej,  the  mother  of  the  molntionary  genenils  of  that  name,  who 
had  introdooed  the  indigo  and  cotton  plants  into  Bonth  Carolina,  took  to 
England  a  quantity  of  exoellest  Silk,  miied  and  spnn  by  her  near  Charlea- 
toD,  aulBolent  to  make  three  complete  drenea*'  At  Silk  Hope  planti^ 
tlon,  in  St.  Thomas  Parish,  where  Sir  N.  Johnson  had  coltiTated  Silk 
near  ssTentj  years  bslbre,  630  lbs.  of  cocoons  were  raised  in  1765.  The 
legislators  of  the  ProTince,  in  the  foUowing  year,  TOted  £1000  to  estab* 
liah  a  Silk  filatore  at  Charleston,  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gflbert 
This  was  probably  on  aecoltnt  of  the  liberal  premtnms  offered  by  the 
Society  of  AxU  for  cocoons  raised  in  Sooth  Carolina  and  Georgia,  which 
had  to  be  sent  to  Savannah.  The  bnsineBS  conld  make  little  progress 
without  reeling  establishments.  The  bounties  also  Indnded  an  offer  of 
fis.  Bd.  for  every  ponnd  weight  of  merchantable  raw  Silk  raised  in  Con- 
neeticnt^  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina,  to  be  paid  to  the  Society'^ 
correspondents  in  those  Colonies.  Several  hundred  pouuds  were  paid 
in  premiams  by  the  Society,  in  Carolina  and  the  other  Pronnces,  prerions 
to  the  withdrawal,  in  17 1 3,  of  the  bounties  which  had  been  renewed  ftom 
year  to  year. 

The  premiums,  when  first  offered  for  Connecticut,  were  payable 
on  the  condition  that  a  pubh'c  filatnro  should  be  erected  in  that 
giik  in  Colony.  Silk  had  been  early  produced  in  Connectient,  and 
Ccun.c(ictit.  ^j^g  pnbiect  of  legislation  as  early  as  1732.  In  1747,  Mr. 
Law,  the  Governor,  wore  the  first  coat  nnd  stockings  make  of  Kew  Eng- 
land Silk,  and  in  1750  his  danprhtor  woiu  the  Crst  Silk  dress  of  domestic 
material.  The  establishment  of  the  Silk  culture  as  a  permanent  in- 
dustry in  Connecticut,  where  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  exertions  of  Presideut  Styles,  of  Yale  College,  and  Dr.  Na- 
thaniel Aspiuwull,  of  Mansfield.  The  former  commenced  his  experiments 
in  1758,  by  planting  three  mulberry  trees,  which,  as  the  initial  of  the 
business,  he  named  A,  B,  C.  His  experiments,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  furiy  years,  iu  which  he  liberally  distributed  seeds,  trees,  and 
judicious  advice,  are  recorded  in  a  manuscript  Journal  now  in  the 
library  of  the  college.  Abont  the  year  1760,  Mr.  Aspinwall  commenced 
the  breeding  of  silkworms  In  Mansfield,  by  the  introduction  of  the  white 
mnlberrytree  from  Long  Island,  where  he  bad  annmery.  He  planted 
a  large  mnlberry  orchard  at  Ifantfldd,  and  another  at  New  Haveii,  and 

(I)  Ramaay^a  Hiat  South  Carolina,  1. S21.  to  any  Silk  import«(].   The  third  drou,  now 

*' One  of  them  WHS  prcs''nti(».1  to  the  Princes  (1809)  in  CharlesitoD,  in  tho  poB>e??5on  of 

Dowager  of  Walea,  and  aaotber  to  Lord  her  daaghter,  Mrs.  Horry,  is  remarkable  fur 

ChsiterfitU.  Tbty««ea]leiNdtolM«qml  111  Utttty,  SfaiiMi^  and  •liraglli.'* 
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at  the  same  time  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  engatre  other  towns  in  the 
bosiness.  Ilis  efforts  were  effectual  in  rendering  iL  ii  permanent  and 
Tala&ble  industry  in  Maustield.  Mr.  William  Hanks,  of  that  town,  ac- 
cording to  the  New  London  Gazette  of  1768,  raised  the  previous  year 
sufficieot  Silk  for  three  dress  patterns.  He  and  a  number  of  other  gen- 
tlemen in  Windham  Connty,  had  large  Tineyards  and  nniaeries  of  mnl- 
beny  trees,  which  had  been  cnltivated  "  to  bring  on  a  Silk  mannfactory.'' 
It  is  stated  that  one  Silk  house  had  already  been  erected  in  Lebanon. 
The  card  of  Mr.  Hanks  offered  for  sale  S|000  molberry  trees,  which  wonid 
*' be  sold  cheap  for  the  speedy  promotion  of  the  coltnre  of  Silk."  The 
Be?.  Jared  Eliot,  of  Eillingsworth,  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  states,  in  his  Essays  on  Silk-growing  and 
Field  Hosbandry  in  New  England  (It 60),  that  a  principal  cnltivator  of 
Silk,  of  credibility,  infomed  him  he  conld  make  a  yard  of  Silk  as  cheap 
as  he  conld  a  yard  of  linen  cloth,  of  eight  ron  to  the  poand ;  and  that  it 
was  then  considered  "more  profitable  than  any  other  ordinary  bnsiness." 
The  family  of  Dr.  Slyles,  among  many  others,  were  engaged  in  Silk  grow- 
ing, and  had  fabrics  woven  in  England  from  domestic  Silk  of  their  own 
raising.  After  the  BcTolotion,  which  suspended  the  business,  and  ex- 
tingnished  it  in  most  places,  Silk  raising  was  resamed  with  some  spiHt 
in  Connecticut,  and  through  the  zeal  of  Messrs.  Styles  and  Aspinwall, 
an  Act  of  the  Assembly  was  obtained  in  1*783,  and  another  the  following 
year,  granting  a  bounty  often  shillings  for  every  hundred  white  mulberry 
trees  planted  during  ten  years,  and  three  pence  an  ounce  for  raw  Silk. 
In  nSS,  Thomas  Barrens  and  thirty-one  others  were  incorpornTed  as  a 
company  to  manufacture  Silk  cloth  in  the  State.  President  Styles  that 
year  njippnrfMl  nt  tlie  commencement  at  Yale  in  a  gown  wovrn  from  Con- 
necticut ftilk,  vvhi i  ll  was  then  worn  by  many  ladies  in  the  8taie.  In  the 
following  season,  the  town  of  Mansfield  made  about  200  lbs.  of  raw  Silk, 
worth  $5  a  pound.  A  woman  and  two  or  three  children  could  make  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  in  abont  five  or  six  weeks.  The  Silk  waa  usually  made 
into  stockings,  hainikerchicfs,  ribbons,  buttons,  and  sewing  Silk,  worth 
$1  an  ounce.  The  profit  was  said  to  be  large.  About  fifty  families  at 
New  Haven  were  engaged  in  the  business  in  1790,  and  about  thirty 
families  at  Norfolk  raised  and  spun  1200  run  of  Silk  the  Hame  year. 
Connecticut,  and  particularly  Mansfield,  has  never  abaudoucd  the  busi- 
ness from  the  first,  and  that  town  is  said  to  have  passed  through  periods 
of  commercial  depres^on  with  Issi  embinassment  than  others  by  virtue 
ofitsSUkbnsinesfl. 

The  Silk  Journal  of  Dr.  Styles  mentions  that  Bilk  was  raised  at  New* 
port,  B.  I.,  as  early  as  1168. 

Ames'  AJmaoao,  for  1769,  states  that  a  gentleman  "whom  posterity 
21 
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will  bki.ss,"  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Selectmen  of  Boston  $100,  to  be 
distributed  ia  sums  of  40,  30,  20,  and  10  dollars  to  the  persons  who,  ia 
1771,  should  hare  raised  severallj  the  largest  lots  of  mulberry  trees  ia 
Massachusetta.  The  General  Coaacil  of  the  ProTioce  io  1770,  in  answer 
to  the  petition  of  WiHiam  MoIIinetn,  of  Boeton/for  eld  to  etny  out  a 
plan  for  employing  the  poor  in  ipinning,  nod  for  djeing  and  maan&etnr* 
ittg  raw  Silk,  granted  him,  for  the  term  of  seven  years,  rent  free,  ft  leeao 
of  the  provincial  mannfectory  for  the  manulactnre  of  Silk.  The  peti- 
tioner states  that  the  raising  and  mannfactuing  of  raw  Silk  was  an  object 
on  which  he  had  expended  between  eleven  and  twelve  koadred  ponnds, 
chiefly  in  fixed  appaiatns  in  the  Province  fiMStoiy  honse.  He  engaged 
to  pnrchase,  at  a  reasonable  price,  all  the  raw  Silk  raised  in  the  Province, 
and  to  caose  it  to  be  manofkctored,  or  as  ranch  of  It  as  be  eoald  find 
bands  to  manafecture.  Pine  samples  of  sewing  Silk  were  also  nsde  ia 
parts  of  Massacbasetts,  among  others  by  Ifr.  Jones»  of  Western,  In 
Worcester  Coonty,  In  1790.  The  town  of  Ipswich,  wblcb  bad  for  some 
.  time  carried  on  the  manofaGtnre  of  Silk  and  thread  Uo^  produced  the 
same  year  forty  thousand  yards  of  lace. 

Some  early  essays  in  this  department  were  Oiade  in  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  A  dispatch  of  Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  1734,  mentions  that  it  was  the 
whole  study  of  the  merchants  how  to  make  returns  for  the  large  importa- 
tions of  British  manufactures,  and  recommends  the  encouragement  of 
naval  stores,  hemp,  flax,  and  Silk,  of  which  last,  he  says,  there  was  a 
di»t;;nt  jirospect  of  some  advances  toward  a  Silk  manufnctnre,  and  some 
among  liiem  had  shown  how  practicable  a  design  of  that  kind  was,  by 
waking  some  small  quantities  equal  to  French  or  Italian.'  A  T/Ondon 
paper  of  Feb.  7,  1765,  states  that  within  four  days  one  hundred  jouniey- 
men  Silk  tlirowsters  had  engaged  themselves  for  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, upon  extraordinary  enconrag'emonts,  intending  at  both  places  to 
establish  the  manufacture  of  Silk.  The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  the  same 
year,  acting  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  William  Franklin, 
gruuicd  bounties  on  hemp  and  llax,  and  for  the  planting  of  mulberry 
trees.  The  great  efforts  then  making  in  England  to  rival  the  French  in 
the  Silk  manufacture,  and  the  liberal  appropriations  of  Parliament  and 
the  Society  of  Arts  for  its  prodaetion  in  the  Colonies,  created  strong 
bopes  of  its  becoming  a  permanent  and  profitable  Industry.  The  snbjeet 
bad  been  frequently  broached  before  the  nembers  of  the  American  Pbilo* 
Bophical  Society,  whose  ol^ects  were  kindred  to  those  of  the  Ijondon  So- 
ciety; and  Moses  Bertram,  in  March,  1768,  read  a  paper  before  the 
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Society  on  iho  mAnAgement  of  the  Bative  rilkwonn,  with  wbich  lie  loA 
experimeDted,'  In  tho  following  year,  tbo  Society,  upon  the  leeommeii* 
datloD  of  Br.  FnnUiD,  eet  on  foot  a  tnbscriptioQ,  by  which  e  filetore  of 
Taw  Silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia  onder  the  manageaient  of  a 
skillfnl  and  intelligent  Frenchman.  Franklin  was  one  of  the  persons  in 
PennsjlTanla  charged  with  the  dispensation  of  the  preminms  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Arts  In  that  Profiocc^  and  being  in  London  when  the  parlia- 
mentary bonnty  was  discussed  and  passed,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  recommending  its  attention  to  the  Silk  cnltorsaad 
the  erection  of  a  filature.  The  restrictions  which  the  ministry  was  then 
laying  upon  Colonial  trade  and  industry,  and  the  large  Importations  of 
Silk  annually  made,  probably  not  less  than  the  boontiei^  pointed  to  the 
Silk  culture  as  a  desirable  resource  in  case  of  emergency.  Franklin  also 
sevA  n  copy  of  the  work  of  Saavage  on  the  rearing  of  silkworms,  which 
famished  valuable  aid.  A  committee  drew  up  a  plan  and  an  address  to 
the  Geiiern!  Court,  asking  public  encouragement  and  power  to  grant 
premiums  to  the  amount  of  £500  yearly.  Subscriptions  in  sums  from 
two  to  Gftoen  pounds,  and  headed  by  Gov.  John  Penn  for  £20,  were 
raised  llie  first  year  to  the  amount  of  nearly  £000  for  the  jjurehase  of 
cocoons  and  the  buildinj:^  of  the  rfflinp^  establishment.  Silkworm  es^s'S 
and  mulberry  trees  were  imported,  and  a  digest  of  instructions  compiled, 
pnVdished,  and  distributed.  The  filature  was  opened  in  June,  1750,  on 
•Seventh  street,  between  Arch  and  Market.  Native  mulberry  trees  were 
used  until  the  white  could  be  procured,  antl  were  found  to  agree  well  with 
the  worms,  and  to  yield  samples  of  Silk  equal  to  the  best  foreign.  All 
the  Silk  produced  to  the  Society  is  believed  to  have  been  raised  from  the 
food  of  native  trees.  In  1771,  there  were  brought  to  be  reeled  and  pur- 
chujjed  by  the  managers  2,300  lbs.  of  cocoons,  between  the  25th  June 
and  13th  August,  They  were  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and 
Delaware,  in  all  of  which  Silk-growing  was  followed  with  spirit.  Many 
indiridnals  in  those  States  were  quite  successful  in  producing  SOk. 
Susannah  Wright,  an  intelligent  Quakeress  of  much  note  in  the  borough 
of  Oolumbie^  in  Lancaster  County,  In  IttO  leceiTcd  a  premium  for  a 
piece  of  mantna,  sixty  yards  in  length,  made  from  cocoons  of  her  own 
raising,  and  from  which  a  court  dress  for  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
made.  Mr.  Watson  has  preserved  in  his  manuscript  Annals,  deposited 
with  the  Philadelphia  Library  Company,  samples  of  the  &bric.*  Mrs. 
Wright  also  made  much  sewing  Silk*  Grace  Fisher,  a  minister  among 
the  Friends,  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  Silk  stuifs,  some  of  which 
was  presented  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Catharine  Macaulay  by  Governor 
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DickiosoQ.  The  mother  of  Hon.  Francis  HopUnson  also  raised  much 
Silk ;  and  many  other  ladies,  before  the  ivar,  wore  dresses  of  domestio 
Silk,  some  of  which  ate  sfciU  preserved  in  their  ftmiliei. 

In  addition  to  the  directions  for  the  breeding  and  management  of 
ailkwonns,  extracted  from  the  treatises  of  the  Abbe  Boissier  de  Sanvages 
and  of  Pnllein,  published  in  IttO  by  the  managen  of  the  filature^  Dr. 
John  Morgan  obtained  from  Italy,  throngh  Hare  &  Skinner,  Silk  mer- 
chants of  London,  and  commonicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  a 
paper  detailing  the  most  improved  method  of  preparing  raw  Silk  in  that 
oonntiy.  A  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  was  greatly  promoted 
by  the  essay  which  was  pnblished  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Society^s 
Transactiooa. '  The  London  merchanti  suggested  greater  care  in  assort- 
ing the  Silk,  a  neglect  of  which  was  complained  of  in  all  Silk  from 
America,  and  caased  the  Qeorgia  Silk,  otherwise  good,  to  sell  Is.  or 
8s.  a  pound  less  than  it  would  have  'done  had  greater  care  been 
use^?. 

The  Revolution  terminated  the  Silk  enterprise  in  Pennsylvania  and  the 
neighboring  States.  It  was  partially  revived  after  the  peace  by  several 
individuals.  Among  othcffl.  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Connectient— whose  in- 
terest in  the  Silk  cnlture  never  faltered — planted  a  nursery  of  Italian 
mulberries  on  Poplar  Lane,  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  at  Princeton, 
New  Jersey.  In  relation  to  the  former,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  observes :  "  TVo 
have  a  large  nursery  of  white  Italian  mnlbcrry  trees  established  liere 
this  summer.  Within  ourselves  little  can  be  expected,  but  the  idea  of 
the  nursery  has  been  eneofirnged  upon  the  principle  that  it  prepares 
things  for  r\n  emigration  from  a  Silk  country.  This,  perhaps,  i«  refin- 
ing, but  the  expense  is  small ;  the  trees  are  wanted  to  replace  those  de- 
stroyed by  the  British  army,  and  the  measure  falls  iu  with  our  plan 
to  foster  and  enmuraye  but  not  to  Jorce  mannfacturea.-^  The  filature, 
we  ))elieve,  was  never  reopened,  and  as  there  was  no  sale  for  cocoons 
withont  one,  the  cultivation  was  again  dropped. 

la  1T96,  a  mauuliictory  of  bolting  cloth,  from  Georgia  Silk,  was  estab- 
lished at  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

The  success  of  these  early  attempts  at  Silk  growing,  as  well  as  those 
of  later  date,  leave  no  doubt  of  the  practicahility  of  producing  silk  of  excel- 
lent quality  at  a  moderate  cost.  When  the  amount  of  our  importations  of 
this  elegant  and  indispensable  article,  exceediog  those  of  any  other 
commodity,  is  taken  into  aoeonnt,  it  may  well  be  qnestioned  whether  the 
bnsineis  of  Silk  raising  has  not  foUen  into  nndeserved  neglect.  With 
pnr  increased  mechanical  and  prodnctive  forces,  an  immense  saving 
might  be  dfteted  and  liberal  profits  realised  by  a  retora  to  this  ancient 
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iudustry,  wbicL  is  certain  to  become  once  more  an  object  of  very  general 
attentiou  iu  this  couatrj. 


The  extraordinary  naval  and  military  exertions  of  the  American 
Colonies,  during  the  war  of  1755,  and  the  display  of  furniture,  plate,  and 
T»x*tton«f  Other  appointmentfl,  somewhat  ostentatioaslj  made  in  the  eyes  of 
propoMd.  Britieh  offlean,  by  the  opulent  daSBea  of  the  towns  throughont 
the  campaign,  had  Jnprened  the  Bnglish  people  with  a  high  opinion  of 
their  wealth  and  reaoimm  Their  abilitj  to  share  the  hea^y  hardens  of 
the  public  service  conld  not  be  donbted.  Qratitnde  for  the  subjugation 
of  a  common  enemy,  of  whidi  their  own  part  of  the  expense  was  to  be 
reimbursed,  it  was  beliered,  onght  to  secore  ready  acquiescence  in  a  tax 
Ibr  their  own  futare  protection  and  goTsmment  A  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  holding  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Oommons,  at  the  same  time, 
declared  the  ability  of  the  Colonies  to  pay  a  tax  of  half  a  miUion  pounds 
annually.  A  measure  regarded  by  the  English  GoTemment  as  so  rea> 
sonable  and  equitable,  was»  however,  looked  upon  in  quite  another  light 
by  the  American  people.  They  saw  not  their  own  but  the  national  ag- 
grandizement in  the  recent  victories  partly  achieved  by  their  arms,  and 
failed  to  see  in  the  proposed  scheme  of  taxation  the  essential  element  of 
validity— the  representation  of  the  taxed.  No  sooner,  therefore,  did 
Parliament  commence  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Acts,  and  the 
imposition  of  duties  by  the  Sugar  Act  of  April,  1764,  whereby  certain 
imposts  were  for  the  first  time  laid,  with  a  view  to  revenue,  upon  sngar^ 
indigo,  coffee,  wines,  silks,  and  other  East  India  and  Chinese  goods, 
calicoes,  etc.,  and  give  intimation  of  a  dnty  about  to  be  laid  upon  stamps, 
than  loud  complaints  were  uttered,  and  measures  were  adopted  to  lessen 
the  dependence  upon  British  manufactures,  by  a  rigid  practice  of  the  vir- 
tues of  industry  and  economy,  The  execution  of  the  lavrs  of  trade  was  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  altogeilicr  vexatious  by  the  armed  vessels  stationed 
alongr  the  coast ;  and  the  revenue  officers  were  soon  forced  to  call  for  writs 
^tH*^of  assistance  to  enable  them  to  enconnter  the  op})osition  which  they 
f\^'  met.  Tlio  valuable  trade  with  the  Spanish  Colonies  and  French  islands, 
^>^5-^  which  hud  tsupplied  the  English  Provinces  with  coin  and  bullion  for 
^  ^•'^'^  their  own  use  and  for  remittance  to  Great  Britain,  was  nearly  ruined. 
u  The  great  scarcity  of  specie  wiiicli  resulted  was  nprgravated  by  the  duties 

—  beiog  collected  in  ^gjj^  silver,  while  uL  the  sauie  time  Llie  use  of  a  paper 
currency  was  prohibited  by  the  Act  of  1151,  before  alluded  to.  Some 
compensation  was,  indeed  allowed  in  the  form  so  often  suggested,  by 
allowing  bounties  on  hemp  and  unwrooght  flax,  and  by  encouragement 
of  the  whale  fishery.  But  the  distrsss  occasioned  forced  upon  the  people 
of  the  Ooloqies  a  retrendiment  in  luxuries,  no  less  salutary  and  needful 
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as  a  matter  of  pnidence,  than  it  was  efficient  as  :i  moans  of  rcsistanca 
The  tacit  agreement  which  had  indoced  many  from  the  first  to  abaodon 
the  use  of  all  superfluities,  and  especially  of  Brilish  mainifacturo-;,  became 
ir—  lmrnTfa-  immediately,  upon  thp  passage  of  tiic  Stump  Act,  in  March, 
UamAmo^m.  iiQ^^  form  of  org:ani7,ed  retaliation  on  the  part  of  nnmer- 
0U8  associations  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  The  merchants  en- 
tered into  the  most  solemn  cnpicrements  not  to  import  any  poods  from 
Great  Britain,  let  the  coascqnences  be  what  they  might ;  to  countermand 
orders  already  given,  if  not  executed  before  the  first  of  January,  1766  ; 
and  even  to  refuse  to  sell  British  goods  sent  them  on  commission,  until 
the  olTensive  Acts  were  repealed.  Committees  of  correspondence  were 
formed  iu  different  Proviaces  to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action  in  the 
matter.  The  retailers  also  adopted  the  resolutions,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally agreed  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  moaming  at  funerals,  such  as 
black  dotb,  learfs,  gloves,  etc.,  not  of  domeatie  maDolkctim,  and  to 
promote  the  mnnfiwtiire  of  woolens  by  ebetaining  from  the  use  of  ravt- 
ton^and  even  not  to  'deiFwlth  any"biitcher  who  shonld  kill  or  expose 
My  to  eale.  The  promotion  of  mannfttctnrei  among  tbemselves  was  also 
to  be  encouraged  in  all  possible  ways.  The  promptneis  with  which  this 
spirit  and  action  were  aronsed  may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  a  correspondent  in  Bristol,  dated  Sept,  lt64,  prerions  to  the 
passage  of  the  Stamp  Act :  "  The  Acts  of  Parliament  hate  made  soch 
impresBions  on  the  minds  of  the  northward  people,  and  the  men-of-war 
so  strictly  entbroe  them,  that  there  is  an  entire  stagnation  of  trade. 
Nothing  do  they  talk  of  bat  their  own  mannfactores.  Tbe  downfall  of 
England  and  the  rise  of  America  is  snug  by  the  common  baHad-singefS 
aboat  the  streets,  as  if  in  a  little  time  we  should  supply  ourselTes  with 
most  of  the  necessaries  we  used  before  to  take  from  Enghind.'*  Another 
person,  writing  from  Boston,  Oct.  8th,  of  the  same  year,  obsenres : 

•'Tlie  disposition  seems  to  continue  in  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  .and 
ih«  uttighboriug  govt>mmeut8  to  clothe  tUtsiuttelveii  witU  their  own  maQUloo- 

taref.  At  Hempiiead,  on  Long  bland,  in  the  Prorinee  of  New  Tork,  a  oom- 
peny  of  gentlemen  hsTe  set  ap  a  new  woolen  mann^toiy,  and  liave  glvea 
aoiioe  to  gentlemen,  shopkeepers  aud  otiien  of  any  of  the  Provinoes,  that  hj 

sending  proper  patterns  of  any  color,  thoy  may  be  snpplirH  with  broadcloths 
equal  in  fineness,  color,  and  irnodness,  aud  cheaper  than  any  nrted.  llie 
proprietors  give  good  enoouragtiment  to  any  persons  vho  are  auy  wajr  versed 
la  the  woelea  aiaaaltotwe,  sadh  at  wool  oombeis,  waavwnh  elotlilert,  abeei^ 
•ni,  dyers,  eplaners,  eatders,  or  aadentaadlng  any  braaoh  of  the  broadoloth, 
blanket,  or  strond  manufactory.  At  Jamaica,  on  the  Mid  bland,  oae  Taals 
Popham  is  erecting  a  fulling  raill,  which  will  he  compleat  in  about  a  month, 
and  carry  on  all  the  branches  of  a  fuller  and  dyer  of  cloth.  Thf»re  are  many 
articles  of  dress  manufactured  in  tkis  Government,  which  if  worn  would  be  a 
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great  saving  theretOi  particularly  knit  stockings,  leather  habita  for  working, 
■boM,  etc.,  mora  eflpeoUIlj  ahoet  for  vomen,  whicli made  al  Lynn,  aad 
•zM«d  in  strength  and  beamtj  an/  that  are  nanallj  imported  tnm  Loa* 

don.    Tho  practice  of  patting  on  monrning  at  funerals,  is  already  almost 

abolished  in  this  town  ;  tlip  new  mpthod  of  only  wearing  a  crape  tied  around 
the  arm  is  lutrodnrfd  in  Ht'vcral  of  the  neigiriborinir  towns,  and  it  is  to  he 
wished  it  might  prevail  throughout  the  government :  the  saving  to  this  town 
only,  it  is  judged,  would  ho  twontj  thovsajid  pounds  per  annnm.*" 

The  resolotions  to  arrest  the  Importatfou  of  Britbh  goods  commenced 
in  New  Tork,  where  hostility  to  the  Stamp  Act  was  particalarljp  rife^  and 
,^,^were  adopted  in  Massachnsetts  and  Rhode  Island,  whose  trade 
suffered  greatly  hj  ihe  Bogar  aad  Molasses  Act  They  were 
embraced  with  more  hesitancy  in  Pennsylraaia.  Among  the  beneficial 
measnree  directly  ascribable  to  this  conse,  was  the  formation  in  New 
York. of_ a  ''Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts,  Agricnlture,  and' 
Economy,"  which  erery  real  friend  of  bis  conntry  was  inTtted  to  join. 
The  reason's  for  this  Association  were  set  forth  to  be  the  declining  state 
of  trade^  the  Test  lazory  introduced  daring  the  late  war,  the  immense 
importations,  and  the  want  of  sufficient  staples  for  rfturns  ;  the  extreme 
scarcity  of  cash}  the  great  inconvenience  resalting  from  the^rphibition 
of  paper  currencj,  and  the  restrictions  with  which  the  commerce  of  the 
conntry  had  been  recently  encumbered.  The  principal  object  of  the  So- 
ciety, which  was  organized  in  Nov.,  1164,  was  ^stated  to  he  the  cnconr- 
Bgement  to  the  utmost  of  the  manufactnre  of  Linen,  wliicli  it  lioj>ed  to 
establish  on  the  most  solid  fonndation.  nnd  thereby  increase  the  vniiie 
of  land,  jrive  employment  to  the  poor,  aud  save  the  public  large  sums  of 
money  and  heavy  debts  for  English  goods.  At  a  meeting  on  Dec.  4th, 
there  were  appointed  a  Committee  of  Arts,  a  Committee  of  A ori culture, 
a  Committee  for  Schemes  of  Econnmy,  and  one  for  Con  espoiuience, 
emhrnoin^^  many  of  the  mosi  inlluenlial  iNunes  in  the  Province.  On  the 
20th  of  the  suuie  month  the  Society  met  and  uj^iointed  a  list  of  premiums 
for  linen  thread  and  cloth  and  their  materials.  The  Governor  of  the 
Province,  in  his  speech  in  Septemlier  of  the  same  year,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  Assembly  the  encouragement  of  hemp,  which  the  farmers 
did  not  know  how  to  cultivate  or  prepare  for  the  mannfactarer,  and  a  law 
granting  a  bounty  on  the  article  had  expired  withoot  pfododng  the  de- 

# 

(1)  Leadon  Cbroidol*  for  1704,  pp.  413,  ii  nid  to  hwn  bM»  tt«  Boa.  Jmam  BoW" 
§18.  TIm  ft«at  prottotor,  If  fl«l  ill*  «rlfi>  dote,  allwiraid  0«v«nior  of  tho  Pnrrlnoo^ 

nator,  of  the  cuitnm  uT  leavinf^  ofT  mourning  and  nlwnys  a  friend  to  intiniifuctiirofi.  Tho 
ttn<\  ^Sr^K!  fit  funcriil;',  and  oT  voluntur/  wtto-  lirxt  fiineral  M  CoaducUd  WM  tbot  of  Ellis 
oiatiiiQB  ag&uiat  foreign  luxuri«t  ia  Boiton,  CoU«Qder. 
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sired  effect.  The  Society  offered  premiums  for  the  raw  material  nnfl  the 
manufacture,  viz.  :  For  the  five  largest  quantities  of  Linen  yam  s]mn 
uuder  the  directiou  of  one  person  in  the  Province  in  11 6b,  regard  being 
had  to  the  quality,  from  £30  to  £10,  respectively  ;  for  linen  Cloth,  in  like 
manner,  five  premiums,  from  £25  to  £5  ;  for  wove  stockings  (three  thread) 
£10  and  £12,  and  smaller  amounts  for  the  best  beud  and  sole  leather, 
womeu's  shoes,  dressed  deer  skins  for  breeches,  beaver-skin  gloves,  pan- 
tiles, roofing  slate,  etc.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  pi  i-iiiiums  were  offered 
of  X30  to  £10  for  the  greatest  quantities  of  ilux  raised  by  oao  farmer, 
and  £15  to  £5  for  the  greatest  quantity  on  one  acre.  For  heraj),  aa 
ho;iuiary  medal  only  was  offered,  because  that  article  already  liber- 
ally encouraged  by  a  bounty  from  ParliamLiit  of  is  isitiiling  per  ton,  and 
of  £20  currency  from  the  Provincial  legislaLurc,  and  of  £100  for  every 
twenty  tons,  by  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London.  Ten  pounds  were,  how- 
ever, given  for  the  largest  amount  of  hemp  seed  growu  on  an  acre,  and 
a  premium  also  for  the  largest  amount  of  bog  meadow  cleared  and  pre- 
pared for  hemp,  flaj,  and  grass,  and  medals  and  premiums  for  other  agri- 
cultural prodocts. 

The  disuse  of  mourning  and  of  hot  wine  at  funerals  was  adopted  at 
the  insUnce  of  the  Oommitlee  on  Schemes  of  Economy."  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  DiimarooB  flamples  w«re  prodnoed  and  premlvms  awarded, 
and  the  markets  opeoed  for  the  sale  of  home*made  goods  showed  that 
<*  neither  the  nativeB  nor  the  manolhotttren  whom  the  natives  had  for 
some  time  past  been  inviting  ftom  Great  Britain  by  very  large  eneonrage* 
mentfi,  had  been  Idle.  Linens,  woolens,  the  coarser  but  more  osefhl 
articles  of  iron-ware,  malt  spirits,  paper  hangings,  etc.,  were  produced 
to  the  societj  and  greatly  approved,  and  when  brought  to  market  were 
as  greedily  bongfit  np.  At  the  same  time,  lest  the  new  woolen  mannfto- 
tare  should  come  short  of  materials^  most  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  reso- 
lutions not  to  eat  any  lamb,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  those  'who  did  not  Join  them  in  it,  not  to  deal  with  aoj  batcher 
that  should  kill  or  expose  anj  lamb  to  sale.  In  a  word,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  frugally  took  the  place  of  idleness  and  proftiseness.  The 
most  substantial  and  even  fiidiionable  people  were  foremost  in  setting 
the  example  to  their  eountiymen  of  contenting  themselYes  with  homespun 
or  old  clothes^  rather  than  make  use  of  anything  British,  which  they  be> 
fore  used  to  be  so  madly  fond  ot  And  soch  were  the  efforts  of  all  ranks 
and  BO  prudent  their  measures,  that  they  now  began  to  be  convinced  of 
what  they  had  till  then  thought  impossible— 4faat  the  Colonies  would 
soon  be  able  to  supply  themselves  with  every  necessary  of  life.  Such 
foreign  articles  as  they  were  compelled  to  have^  they  took  from  Ireland. 
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They  eveii  talked  of  prohibiting  the  export  of  Tobacco  flrom  Tir- 

ginia,"' 

The  society  in  New  York,  wliich  continaed  for  a  nambcr  of  years  to 
givo  gonerous  encouragement  to  domestic  industry,  in  March,  1766, 
again  announced,  through  its  secretar}',  Benjamin  Kissara,  a  series  of  pre- 
miums for  better  qualities  and  larger  lots  of  linen  thread  and  cloth,  and 
for  machinery,  etc.,  including  £15  for  the  greatest  quantity,  "  U'^t  less 
than  500  yards  of  best  quality,  36  inch  linen  check,  each  culor  of  highest 
perfection,  white  and  blue  ;"  £10  for  the  first  three  stocking-looms  of  iron 
set  Dp  in  that  year,  and  £5  for  next  throe:  £15  fur  the  first  stocking- 
loom  made  in  the  Province  in  that  year;  a  medal  for  the  first  flax-mill 
erected  in  the  Province  in  1760,  to  go  hy  wntpr,  and  £30  for  the  first 
blcaching-field.  costing  £150,  or  one  in  proportion  to  that  sura.  A  trea- 
tise on  liemp-Uusbandry,  by  Edmund  Quincy,  was  offered  for  sale  by 
appointment  of  the  Society,  at  the  price  of  2s. 

The  resolutions  of  non-importation  and  retrenchment  in  the  use  of  for- 
eign merchandise,  and  the  indications  of  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Colonists  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  caused  much  alarm  in  Great 
]>ritain.  It  was  stated  there,  early  in  the  year  ltC5,  that  uo  less  than 
fourteen  new  manufactures  had  been  lately  established  in  North  America, 
by  which  it  was  eompntcd  Great  Britain  was  annually  injured  in  a  sum 
little  short  of  half  a  unllion  sterling.  It  was  heard,  with  much  concern, 
that  a  muslin  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  New  York  with  great  suc- 
cess, under  the  direction  of  one  Douglas,  from  Glasgow,  Scotland.  They 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  that  a  new  mnnuiactory  of  cotton  is  going  to 
be  established  there  by  several  gentlemen  of  property  at  that  place.* 
The  state  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies  was  immedi- 
ately affected  in  a  serious  degree.  They  had  amounted  annually  to  nearly 
three  millions  sterling  in  l>riti^-li  auuiufactures,  exclusive  of  foreign  goods 
received  l)y  way  of  Great  Britain,  Ships  in  the  Colonial  trade  now  came 
with  only  half  lading,  and  many  were  withdrawn.  Thousands  of  weav* 
ers  and  workmen  in  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  towDS  were  thrown 
out  of  employment,  and  many  emigrated  to  America.  The  manufacturers 
who,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity  of  breadstaffs,  were  nnable  to  employ 
their  hands,  whose  materials  and  made-ap  goods  were  a  dead  stock  upon 

(1)  Annnnl  Register,  vol.  viH.  pp.  55,  68.  extent  of  producing  ?nmples  of  cotton  Cloth 

(2)  In  Wutson's  AmiiuIb  (vol.  ii.  \>.  2.'>9),  should  be  maUe  in  Pbiiudelpbia,  where  tbe 
the  fallowiog  is  cited  from  ibe  Cuuiplete  imported  article  and  the  raw  material  bad 
IfsgMiae,  i»uM]ah«d  in  BngUsd*  Augtulf  bMn  long  wA,  rad  lUUflil  ipianera'  and 
17S4:  '<Soia«  btmllflil  samples  of  the  wearm  aWniidvd,  it  not  Vfffy  Inprobable. 
cftttfyn  mnntt/arfurr,  now  «*nrrioil  on  at  Philtt-  Tb«5  neie  msnnfnctory  of  cotton  bV)uvo  al- 
delpbio,  bare  beea  lately  imported  and  luded  to  was  not  long  after  attempted,  and 
grent'y  admirad.'*  That  an  attcntpt  to  Um  may  bare  bfl«n  Ihut  taiij  (tlkad  oL 
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their  hands,  seut  ap  petitions  for  relief.  The  merchants  in  the  Colonial 
trade^  whose  remittances  from  America  were  stopped,  and  their  oatstand- 
iug  debts  imperiled,  added  their  prayers  for  a  repeal  of  the 


flfth*  Stamp  Act.  Memorials  were  at  the  same  time  sent  from  the 
iMtDp  Act,  Q^j^jjjgj  Assemblies,  and  zealous  efforts  made  by  their  agtfuis 
in  London  for  the  same  end.  The  numerous  petitions  received,  of  which 
no  less  than  thirty-seven  (fourteen  of  them  from  North  America)  were 
laid  before  the  13oard  of  Trade  iu  one  day — the  distress  occasioned  in 
England,  and  the  determined  hostility  manifested  by  the  Colonies  in  their 
resolutions  and  more  violent  Acts,  but  especially  a  change  in  the  minintry 
ntui  the  total  failure  of  the  measure  a&  a  Hoaiicial  schome,  procured  its 
repeal  iu  March,  1766. 

Universal  joy  was  excited  in  England  and  America  by  the  repeal,  and 
trade  again  rcfiumed  its  wonted  channels,  A  declaration  of  the  right  to 
ta.x  the  Colonies  accompanied  the  abrogation  ni'  the  statute.  Mr.  Pitt 
also,  in  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  Act  "absolutely,  totally,  and  imme- 
diately, and  tliat  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  be  a.<signed  because  it  was 
founded  iu  erroneous  principles,"  nt  the  same  time  recommettded  that 
"the  sovereign  authority  of  this  country  over  the  Colonies  be  asserted  in 
as  strong  terms  iLspan  be  devised,  and  be  made  to  eitend  lo  every  part 
of  legislation  w^lrotever,  that  we  may  bind  their  trade,  confine  IJu-ir  niaim- 
faclurcs,  and  exercise  every  ])owcr  whatsoever,  except  that  of  taking 
their  money  out  of  their  jjookeLs  without  their  consent."  Notwithstand- 
ing these  assertions,  pregnant  with  future  trouble,  the  (joionists  iu  their 
gratitude  voted  a  statue  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and  "resolutions  were  made  to  pre- 
pare new  dresses  uiade  of  British  uiauufactures  for  celebrating  the  fourth 
of  -luiie,  the  birthday  of  their  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  to  give  their 
homrs]niii  (  lothes  to  the  poor." 

Ill  .Vuu^ust  of  the  same  year,  the  I/ords  of  Trade  addressed  a  circular 
to  each  of  the  Governors  on  the  cuuiiLauL  ui  ^Viuciica,  requiring  iheai 
forthwith  to  pre])are  and  transmit  to  tliem,  to  be  laid  before  the 

Clrcolar  of    „  i  ^      .  .     i  i 

Board  of  House  Of  Commons  at  the  next  Session,  a  particular  and  exact 
account  of  the  several  manufactures  which  had  been  set  up  and 
carried  on  within  the  Colony  since  the  year  1734,  and  uf  the  public  en- 
oonragement  which  had  been  given  thereto.  A  like  account  was  to  bo 
yearly  transmitted  of  new  manufactures  set  up  and  of  the  public  encourage- 
ment given  to  them. 

The  commanication  was  laid  before  the  Conncil  of  New  York  in  Ko- 
▼ember  bj  Sir  Hemy  Moore^  the  Qoveroor,  whom  the  Oonncil  informed 
that  no  new  manafactnre  had  been  set  up  or  received  public  encourage- 
ment; nor  did  they  Icnow  of  any  uaanfactnre  of  wool  or  woolen  Cloth  but 
what  was  prineioally  confined  to  pitvate  families  for  fiiehfown  consnmp* 
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tion.  Th(?  report  of  Gov.  Moore,  ill  Jaoiwry,  1167,  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  refers  to  "  a  small  manufactory  of  linen  in  this  city,  under  the  con* 
dactof  one  Wells,  and  supported  chiefly  by  the  .s?:h  ^-riptious  of  a  set  of 
men  who  call  themselves  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Agriculture."  Ho 
states  that  it  employed  only  fonrtocn  looms.  It  was  established  to  giTO 
snpport  to  poor  CwoiUes,  who  were  eomfortablj  sustained  by  it  in  spin* 
oing  flax.  The  weavers  from  Yorkshire,  who  came  to  New  York  in  the 
expectation  of  being  employed  in  the  broadcloth  manufacture,  he  says, 
were  disappointed,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  there  was  any  established 
mannfactnre  of  tiiat  article.  "Bnt  there  is  a  general  manufactory  of 
woolen  earried  on  here,  nnd  consists  of  two  sorts  ;  the  first  a  coarse  Cloth 
entirely  woolen,  three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide,  and  another  a  stuff  which 
they  call  linsey-woolsey.  The  warp  of  thi  •  is  of  linen,  and  the  woof 
woolen.  A  very  small  quantity  of  it  i.s-  sent  to  market.  Last  year,  when 
the  riots  and  disorders  here  were  nt  the  heiii:ht,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  these  manufactures  wtn  ^^rcatly  boasted  of  and  the  quantity 
then  made  greatly  magnified  by  those  who  were  desirous  of  distinguishing 
themselves  as  American  patriots,  and  would  wear  nothing  else.  They 
were  sometimes  sold  for  three  times  their  vabie."  These  Cloths  were 
made  in  almost  f  very  house  throughout  the  country,  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
•  tily  for  family  use,  the  children  being  employed  in  spinning  and  carding 
as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough.  Nearly  pvery  family  was  furnished  with 
a  loom,  aiid  itiucrant  weavers  traveled  through  the  country  to  do  tho 
weaving.  There  was  a  considerable  manufacture  of  hats  in  New  York, 
which  would  probably  be  of  short  continuance  on  account  of  the  high 
price  of  labor. 

The  manufacture  of  hats  was  at  this  time  briskly  carried  on  in  Caro- 
lina, and  a  profitable  export  trade  in  hats  existed  with  the  Spanish 
Islands.  The  letter  of  Governor  Pcnn,  of  llie  .-auie  date,  states  that  he 
could  not  find  that  the  least  possible  encouragement  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  estaltlishment  of  any  manufactures  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  were  there 
any  then  carried  on  in  the  Province  except  two.  One  of  these  was  set 
up  in  the  city  about  three  years  previous,  by  private  subscription,  for  the 
manafacturc  of  sail-cloth,  ticking,  and  linens ;  but  the  proprietor  had 
already  snnk  money,  the  high  cost  of  labor  not  allowing  the  articles  to  be 
made  as  cheap  as  those  of  the  same  quality  ttom  England  were  sold  by 
retail.  Its  dtseoittinuance  had  therefore  been  decided  vpon.  The  otlier- 
was  a  glass  manufactory  in  LaooMter. 

The  T^oteings  of  the  Cokmisti  at  the  repeal  of  tbe  Stamp  Aet  were  of 
short  daratioiL  The  Sagar  Act,  in  a  modified  form,  still  remained,  and 
to  some  was  scarcely  less  grieroiia  than  the  former.  Several  measares 
favorable  to  Colonial  trade  were  enacted  in  Parliament  the  same  year,  bnt 
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the  next  witnessed  a  rct^^wn!  of  the  fiscal  scbemeB  of  the  previous  min- 
istiy  bj  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  paper,  glass,  painters'  colors,  and 
Hon  inipor-  proTidiDg  for  the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  the  Colonies, 
minu^t"*^  and  for  a  more  effectual  enforcement  of  the  revenue  system,  by 
aewred.  establishment  of  a  Custom- House.  Although  the  people  had 

so  readily  receded  from  the  determined  stand  taken  against  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  a  sum  of  £15,000  was  voted  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  foreign 
sail-cloth  and  lawns,  to  be  paid  in  premiums  on  hemp  and  flax  imported 
from  the  Coloniea,  tins  and  other  favorable  legislation  did  not  prevent  a 
renewal  of  tlie  opposition  to  the  new  plan  of  taxation.  IJoston,  in  town- 
meeting,  Oct.  28,  commenced  the  former  system  of  retaliation  and  re- 
dress, by  declaring  thai  the  "  excessive  use  of  foreign  superfluities  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  ])rpsent  distressed  state  of  this  town,  as  it  is  thereby 
drained  of  its  muiicy  ;  which  misfortune  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  means 
of  the  late  additioual  burdens  and  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the  Prov- 
ince, which  threaten  the  conntry  with  poverty  and  ruin."  llcsolutions 
were  made  to  abstain  from  the  use,  after  1st  December,  of  such  foreign 
articles  ns  "  lonf  sugar,  cordage,  anchors,  coaches,  chaises  and  carriages 
of  all  sorts,  horse  furniture,  men's  and  wuuien's  hats,  men's  and  women's 
apparel  ready  made,  household  furniture,  gloves,  men's  and  women's  shoes, 
sole  leather,  sheathing  and  deck  nails,  gold,  silver,  and  thread  lace  of  all 
sorts,  gold  and  silver  buttons,  wrought  jilate  of  all  sorts,  diamnn  i-,  :>Lune 
and  paste  ware,  snuff,  mustard,  clocks,  and  watches,  silver.sniiih^'  and 
jewelers'  ware,  broadcloths  that  cost  above  10s.  per  yard,  muffs,  furs,  and 
tippets,  and  all  sorts  of  millinery  ware,  starch,  woiueu's  and  children's 
Slays,  Gre  engines,  china  ware,  silk  and  cotton  velvets,  gauze,  pcwtcrers' 
hollow  ware,  linseed  oil,  glue,  lawns,  cambrics,  silks  of  all  kinds  for  gar- 
ments, malt  liquors,  uiid  cheese." 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  resolved,  "  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means  to 
eijcouragc  IIkj  iuaiiulactures  of  British  America,  and  more  especially  those 
flpiaaing  ^^^^  Province. "  KetrenchmeiiL  in  the  use  of  new  or  super- 
nmtoliM.  fluous  clothing  and  mourning  apparel  was  pledged.  The  spin- 
ning-wheel was  in  demand  in  every  household,  and  garments  of  domestic 
fabric,  span  by  their  own  hands,  were  emuloasly  worn  as  proofs  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  danghten  of  the  most*  wealthy  famtlies  in  the  land.  "  Spin- 
ning matches,"  in  wMeh  young  ladies  aasenibled  at  tlie  honse  of  a 
neighbor  with  their  wheels,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  the  ancient  and 
queenly  art  of  spinniog,  were  a  common  ocenrrence»  and  eztraordinaij 
acbieTemente  are  recorded  of  the  ftdr  spinners.  The  graces  of  a  kindlj 
act  often  crowned  a  daj  of  honorable  iadnstry,  by  the  bestowal  of  the 
prodncts  of  their  united  labor  upon  the  family,  of  the  pastor  or  finend 
whose  honse  they  had  enlivened,  and  who  was  only  permitted  to  offer 
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them  a  cup  of  balm  tea  or  of  coffee  ia  place  of  their  wonted  but  now 
proscribed  beverage.  In  Rhode  Island,  and  especiullj  at  Newport,  there 
was  scarcely  flax  enough  to  aapply  the  spinDen.* 

In  February,  1768,  the  sabject  came  up  in  the  General  Court,  and  the 
eetablishmeiit  of  manafiujtnrcs  was  generally  approTed  of,  only  one  member, 
Timothy  Ruggles,  opposing  them.  His  reasons  were  assigned  in  writ* 
ing,  bat  a  motion  to  likve  them  recorded  on  the  Journals  was  negatived. 
The  Assembly  had  previously  prepared  a  pMition  to  the  Sang,  and  now 
addressed  a  cireidar  letter  to  the  Assemblies  of  sister  Provinces,  stating 
what  bad  been  done,  and  asking  co-operation  in  thefr  plan  to  obtain  re- 
dress of  grievances.  The  resolutions  were  generally  approved  of,  and  peti- 
tions were  sent  from  other  Colonies.  At  New  Haven  similar  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  the  same  month.  An  attempt  was  made  again  to  set  at 
work  the  Linen  manufactory  in  Boston,  which  bad  been  diseontinoed. 
A  town  meeting  in  Boston,  in  March,  appointed  a  committee  to  frame 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author  (then  nnknowo)  of  the  "  Letters  of  a  Penn- 
sylvania Farmer,"  by  John  Dickinson,  which  so  ably  vindicated  the 
rights  of  American  subjects.  A  large  committee  on  manufhetnres  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  a  manufactory 
of  Duck,  lately  established  in  the  town  by  John  Bennett^  Esq.  They 
reported  in  Hay  that  only  one-half  the  required  sum  (£800)  had  been 
subscribed,  and  were  directed  to  renew  their  eiforts.  At  this  time,  the 
non-importation  agreements,  which,  for  want  of  concerted  action,  bad 
not  been  acted  upon,  were  renewed  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Assembly, 

(1)  The  loTenUon*  of  a  mecbanicAl  age  Oft  to  udiuira  the  nicoDees  of  ber  sklfl, 

]i»T«  naS«r«d  nMrly  obiol«to  in  Sorop*  Hie  nympfaa  fonook  tb«lf  fovnteiii  tlitd* 

■ad  Amerfaw  thb  prinilliT«  raiploTaiaai  of  or  hilL 

woman,  which  ws«  •  time-honored  caatom 

in  the  raral  economy  of  all  ftn<^tent  and  m«(l.  Our  Anglo-Rnxon  nnPc?fors  held  labor  in 

ern  nationf.    The  temporary  impuUe  given  high  botiur,  aud  their  £>cripture  illuHtratioos 

to  It  by  tho  olaiai  of  patrietlam  aboat  thti  wpro— at  tbo  aagol  of  aioroy  aa  eompoBM- 

1imo,wai  aaarljr  tho  laat  of  Ito  eziateoee  aa  ting  our  first  paiaala  for  tbo  physical  part 

a  general  or  niitional  custom.     The  term  of  tho  cnrm  by  pre»*nlinK  Adam  with  a 

j(^in«ler  has  an  hunuruble  derivation.  Spin-  spade  and  £re  with  a  apliidle.    Ladies  of 

Ding  aad  woavitig  hare  been  domflfUe  art*  tho  bigbeiit  faak  did  not  iMtAn  iti  an. 

flrom  tbo  moot  aaoioat  tiaioa,  aad  ebiofly  Tbo  daagbton  of  Bdward  tbo  BMor  woro 

bolOOged  to  the  women.  It  was  the  province  rogulnrlv  in-truett'd  in  spinning  and  weav- 

of  royal  ladies  to  direct  the  labors  of  the  ing.    The  will  of  Alfred  the  (ireat  cnlls  fho 

•piodlfl  and  tho  loom,  aod  svea  to  handle  females  uf  bis  house  "  the  spiudle  aide." 

tbo  ditlair,  wb«a  Solottoa  dxair  bta  portr^t-  Tbolr  tofoado  reprooeat  tbo  •ptaalag-wbool 

an  of  "a  rirtoooa  woiaaa,"  or  tbo  wife  of  at  a  dtviao  gUt  When  a  yoaaf  girl  wat 

Ilootor  jdicd  hpr  loom  furrounded  by  her  presented  to  James  the  Firnt  as  a  prodijrr 

utaiJs.   Kren  the  goddess  Minerva  is  repro-  of  learning,  who  could  speak  and  writo 

svnted  to  have  contended  at  the  loom  with  Laiia,  Groek,  aad  Bobnw,  bo  replied, 

Aracbaok  wboao  dostarity  with  tho  iplodlo  "Tboto  an  raro  attatamoali,  hat  ptay,  toU 

aloo  wai  mob  tha^  mo,  oan  abe  tpiaf* 
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refasing  to  rescind  its  rasdliitloDii  ditaolTed.  Many  effbrti  wert  Btda 
bj  merchaats  aod  othen  to  eiicite  mi  intorost  in  tho  w\4wi  of  mannffto- 
tnres.  Id  Aogust,  previoiii  to  wbldi  tine  the  Boyal  CommiMioiieiB  of 
Gaatoms  had  arrived,  and  the  teiiore  of  the  doop  Liberty  hod  taken 
piece  for  violetiig  the  roTeaoe  lewi,  the  Boeton  merchents  agaia  eoteted 
Into  agreements  not  to  inpofi  any  British  goods  from  Jaanarj  1, 1769, 
to  Jaaaarj  1,  1770,  except  salt,  coals,  fish  hooks  and  Iraes^lii^p,  iwX, 
bar  lead  and  shot,  wooljcards  irnd  card-wire:  The  Virginia  Assembly 
DOW  followed  with  resolntions^  coneeived  in  similar  terms  and  spirit; 
and  Conneetiont»  New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  others, 
eaeeeasiTely  joined  the  compact  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Georgia  were  forced  to  accede  to  the  measnrs  by  threats  of  son-inter- 
eooiae.  The  leeoktions  were  rigorously  obserred  in  the  Northern 
Colonies^  where  the  relnctanee  of  indiridnals  was  OYereome  by  fears  ef 
popnlar  resentment  A  committee  ui  Boston  waited  npon  a  reftactoiy 
merchant,  and  Informed  him  that  1,000  men  were  waiting  for  his  answer* 
"  The  newspapers  soon  published  that  he  had  TolontarOy  oessed  import- 
ing.*' Goods  were  eren  reshipped  from  Boston.  Committees  of  sfiper- 
intendenoe  were  employed,  who  were  vigilant  in  preventing  any  Tlolation 
of  the  agreements.  In  the  Southern  Colonies  they  were  less  strictly 
observed,  and  in  Carolina  and  Georgia  an  actnal  increase  of  imports  took 
place.  The  decrease  in  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Colonies 
in  two  years,  is  exhibited  in  tbefoUowfaig  statement  from  British  Cnstom* 
Honse  retnms : 

Szpo^Rp  FBox  Orbav  BatrAOi  m  1768.  1769. 

New  Enclaiul   £430,807  £223,696 

New  York   490,674  75,931 

P^nasylraiila ...... ......  441,830  204,976 

£1,363,311  £604,603 

IfMyland  and  Virginia   6ff9,4tt  614,944 

Korth  and  Bouth  CaTOlina.  *.   30n.  n2r>  327, 084 

Georgia......   56,562  58,341 

£l,02e,909  iei,000,969 

The  importations,  which  were  thn^  rrriaced  in  the  Northern  Colonies 
con<;Iderably  more  than  one-half,  were  but  little  decreased  in  the  Southern 
Colonies,  on  aoconnt  of  the  natare  of  their  pursuits,  and  thilr  moro 
limited  ability  to  supply  themselres  from  their  own  industry.  The  effect 
of  the  n on -importation  system  was  a  renewal  In  Great  Britain  of  tbe  dis- 
tresses of  1705,  and  a  general  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  imposts  com- 
plained of.   Tbis  was  obtained  in  March,  lltO,  with  tbe  exception  of 
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the  doty  on  teft»  retained  la  an  eTidence  of  fhe  sapremacy  of  Parifameni. 
Tke  conceuion  did  not^  lioweTer,  on  this  ocea8lon»  came  the  people  to 
abandon  tbeir  raceessfol  poKey,  becanae  the  right  to  tax  them  was  itfll 
asserted,  and  the  system  was  therefore  eontinaed  in  the  hope  of  forcing 
an  entire  surrender  of  the  prerogative  and  of  the  rwnaining  daty  on  tea. 
This  determination  was  strengthened  in  Massachusetts  by  the  conflicts 
which  took  place  in  1770  between  the  British  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  to  whom  tlieir  presence  was  hateftil,  and  which  happened  on 
the  very  day  of  the  repeal.  The  propositions  to  abandon  the  self-imposed 
restraints  were  suppressed  In  some  of  the  smaller  Colonies.  But  New 
York,  which  had  snifered  most  by  her  loss  of  trade,  at  length  receded 
from  the  agreement  by  importing  all  goods  which  were  free  of  duty. 
Rhode  Island  followed,  and  others  In  succession,  until  OTen  Massachusetts 
was  at  length  forced  to  yield. 
Although  the  non^importation  coTeoants,  it  was  hoped,  would  only  be 
^  temporary  continuance,  and  had  yet  been  of  too  recent  adoption  to 
^  produce  any  marked  influence  upon  the  infhnt  manufactures 

^Ka ,  MsDuuetnr.  of  tho  couutry,  an  increased  attention  to  several  branches  of 
domestic  industry  was  among  the  saJutafy  resoltrof  the  system. 
The  habit  of  dependence  upon  their  own  resources,  which  was  in  a  few 
years  to  become  a  compulsory  measure,  was  not  less  serviceable  to  all 
classesL  To  the  good  effects  of  these  resolutions  was  ascribed  the  encour- 
aging fact  that  nt  the  Commencement  exercises  held  in  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1770,  the  graduating  class  appeared  in  black  doth  entirely  of 
New  England  manufhcture.  In  March,  of  tfie  same  year,  a  memorial 
waft  presented  to  the  General  Court  by  William  Molineanx  and  others, 
who,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  number  and  expense  of  the  poor, 
had  caused  a  large  number  of  spinning-wheels  to  be  ma4A»  ^d  engaged 
rooms  for  employing  young  fbmales,  from  eight  years  old  and  upward,  in 
earning  their  own  support  In  aid  of  these  spinning-schools,  where  chil- 
dren were  instructed  for  two  years  free  of  cost,  they  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  £500,  withoot  interest  The  petitioners  state  that  at 
least  800  women  and  children  had  already  been  thoroughly  instructed 
In  the  art  of  spinning,  to  whom  a  large  apount  had  been  paid  in 
wages.  They  had  then  on  hand  aboat.fiorty  thougand  "scnncs  of  fine 
yam,  fit  to  make  any  kind  of  women's  wear.''  The  first  year's  success 
had  induced  the  manager  to  commence  the  manufacture  of  the  yam  into 
Cloth,  for  which  purpose  he  had  erected,  at  much  expense,  "a  complete 
apparatus,  viz.,  working  (winding?)  and  twisting-mills  for  working  and 
twisting  the  jam  fit  for  the  looms,  which,  with  two  bojs  only,  will  keep 
more  than  fifty  looms  constantly  at  work,  and  looms  for  weaving,  and 
furnaces,  hot  and  cold  presses  for  finishing  the  goods,  and  has  fixed  up  a 
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complete  dje-house  with  large  copers,  etc.,  on  the  premises,  more  com- 
plete thau  any  in  this  coaotry,  and  has  procured  from  Eogland  a  krgc 
assortment  of  dye-stuff  for  carrying  on  the  dyeing  business,  and  also 
proper  English  manafactarers  to  perform  the  whole  in  the  most  perfect 
and  ample  manner ;  and,  with  Profinoial  encouragement,  he  hopes  this 
Bommer  to  turn  oat  large  quaaiities  of  goods,  equal  io  beauty  and  oolour 
(and  much  more  rastiag)  to  any '  imported  iuto  these  Colonies.''  He 
informs  the  House  that  be  bad  also  expended  eleven  or  twelve  bnndred 
pounds  In  ftttiog  up  macMneiy  in  tbe  Province  fjaotoij-bonee  for  the 
manofactore  of  raw  silk,  and  therefore  invoked  the  Assembly's  aid  to 
that  object,  whicb  itwtmow  for  the  iirst  time  in  a  condition  to  encour- 
age. The  use  of  the  boilding  was  granted  bim,  free  of  rent*  for  seven 
years.  Elisba.  and  John  Brown  were  at  the  same  time  allowed  to  im- 
prove, for  the  said  term,  rooms  for  the  linen  or  cotton  and  linen  mann- 
fiustare,  to  keep  tbrte  looms  constantly  employed  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  and,  after  tbat»  fbor  looms  for  the  same  purpose  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  of  seven  years,  he  paying  (as  in  the  former  case)  five  pepper« 
corns  annnally." 

The  example  of  3fr.  Molineaox  produced  great  activity  in  spinning 
tbroughoot  the  community.  This  establisbmentt  which  approached  more 
nearly  than  any  previous  one  of  the  kind  to  the  character  of  a  manufae* 
tory,  appears  to  have,  been  in  part  engaged  on  worsted,^  and  to  have 
possessed  some  description  of  self-acting  machinery,  which  would  enable 
two  boys  to  keep  fifty  I<$oms  employed  upon  the  yam  of  the  spinners. 

It  is  the  earliest  mention  we  have  seen  of  any  Improved  mechanism 
in  the  Clotb  mannfSwtnre.  The  Society  of  Arts  offered  premiums  in 
1760  for  fnaebines  in  the  wool,  cotton,  flax,  and  silk  manofactnres^  and 
several  winding,  doubling  and  twisting  machines,  and  improved  spinning 
wheels  bad  been  received,  some  of  which  may  possibly  have  found  their 
way  to  America.    '  . 

Hopes  appear  :not  long  after  to  have  been  entertained,  that  the  new 
machinery  used  in  the^ottqn.  manufacture^  was  about  to  be  transferred 
to  America,  and  as  will  presently  be  mentioned,  the  Jenny  patented  by 
Hargreaves  this  year,  wa«  in  realtly  obtained  within  four  or  live  years.* 

(1)  "BtLrgrenres  wn«,  in  1763,  eompelled  mcnt  rath<?r  than  deprive  the  poor  of  tread- 
to  fly  from  Lanoa«hire  hj  a  combina-  Nearly  every  step  in  the  progress  of  those 
tion  of  th«  haadwhoel  fpliiners»  wbo  entered  ioTcntlMM  wm  riolently  opposed  by  the 
his  liottM  md  dMtroyad  th«  owelifaM.  wwkm«Btn4tli««i«rgjef  Arkwrlghtalon* 
Wjfttt  had  io  like  manner  been  forced  to  carried  bim  to  ultimate  trlomph.  In  ITS9, 
leave  Lancashire;  and  TTny,  the  inrentor  of  when  spinning  maobinery  was  introduced 
the  fly>ihattle,  fled  to  Franoe.  Mr.  Earn-  in  France^  the  epiiiDerf  pf  Normandy  de- 
thaw,  tha  iarantor  of  a  aattoa-taal  aai  iti«7«d  tha  wSSk,  and  ■a^prmad  ttair  ua 
iphiaar,  gmttvuij  dattoajad  tha  hulni-  fbrathaa. 
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An  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  at  ■Baltimore,  January  11,  1772,  appeared 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  on  the  30th,  in  which  the  writer  snys : — 
"We  learu  that  a  person,  who  has  for  many  years  past  been  u  master 
in  scTerai  large  manufactories  for  linen,  cotton,  and  calico  printing, 
likewise  cntting  and  stamping  of  tiie  copper-plates  for  tlic  same,  intends, 
some  time  this  month,  to  leave  Kuglund  for  America,  with  six  journey- 
men, and  all  the  machinery  for  carryiug  on  the  '•aid  Inisiness,  previous  to 
which,  and  unknown  to  the  Englihh  manufacturers  ho  has  shipped  stindry 
machines,  some  of  which  will  8pin  teti,  and  others  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  thread;?  at  one  time,  with  the  assistance  of  one  hand  to  each 
machine.  Those  machines  are  not  allowed  at  home,  and  so  inveterate 
are  the  common  peoj>le  against  thera,  that  they  burn  and  destroy  DOt 
only  these  but  the  houses  also,  where  they  are  found.  The  Americana 
being  able  to  purchase  cotton  to  more  advantage  than  the  Europeans, 
a  manufactory  of  this  kind  will  doubtless  be  properly  encouraged  b/  the 
well-wishers  to  America." 

Among  other  indications  of  a  pervading  interest  in  the  subject  of 
manufactures,  which  at  this  tiui  '  I  'd  to  the  establishment  of  a  public 
filature  for  reeling  silk,  and  attempts  in  several  other  brunches  of  do- 
mestic mannfactnre  in  Philadelphia,  the  same  Journal,  on  the  second  of 
January,  gave  notice  that  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  "  London  Cofft'c 
Rouse,"  a  piece  of  broadcloth,  of  the  manufacture  of  the  Trovince. 
As  it  was  "  one  of  the  finest  and  best  pcrha{)s  ever  made  on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  manufacturer  had  been  at  considerable  expense  at  procu- 
ring an  cngiue,  looms,  etc.,  he  hopes  the  generous  public  will  encourage 
thi.s  infant  attempt."  Though  probably  not  the  first  piece  of  broad- 
cloth made  in  the  country,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many  immigrants 
acquainted  with  its  manufacture,  some  of  whom  came  with  a  special 
view  to  that  l)nsiness,  and  doubtless  brought  their  looms  with  theui,  it  is 
the  first  specific  mention  we  have  met  of  such  a  fabric.  Wool  was  less 
abundant  in  Pennsylvania  aud  the  Southern  Provinces,  at  this  time  than 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  Flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  were  the 
pi  iiicipal  m;U(  iials.  There  were,  however,  many  fnlling-nnlls  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  more  or  less  ]>robably  in  all  the  Colonies.  A  fulling-mill 
was  erected  in  Lancaster  at  considerable  expence,  by  Stephen  Alkiusou, 
iu  1730,  when  it  contained  two  hundred  inhabitants. 

Although  his  dam  on  the  Conestoga  had  been  demoli  he  l  by  the  in- 
habitants on  the  upper  part  of  the  creek,  for  obstracting  the  ii.^h  and 
rafting  bnsiness,  it  had  been  rebuilt,  and  Lancaster  was  now  becoming 
an  active  manafactaring  town.  Fulling-mills  were  also  in  operation  as 
early  as  this  at  Colnmbia,  Ephrata,  and  in  Chester  and  Bucks  Counties, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Provmce.  The  assessors,  in  17 CO,  reported  twelve 
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fulling:-mins  in  Pliiladelpbia  Coanty.  But  tho  Germans,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  cliit'fly  employed  linen  materials.  Dr.  Frankh'n  stnted  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1  tCG,  that  the  annual  imports  from  Great 
Britain  to  Pennsylvania  were  probably  £500,000,  and  the  r\j)orts  not 
over  £40,000.  Flax-seed  was  a  considerable  item  in  the  .sliiiurjents,  and 
nmounted  io  that  year  to  12,094  hogsheads,  worth  £3  10.<?.  per  hogshead. 
In  1771,  it  was  110,412  bushels,  In  1772,  85,794,  and  in  1773,  68,681 
bobhcls.  New  York  exported,  in  1766,  of  that  article,  11,037  hogsheads, 
and  in  1774  and  1775,  respectively,  120,150  and  111,845  bushels.  Con- 
neeliciit  and  several  other  Colonics  yearly  sold  a  larp^c  qnantity  of  flax- 
heed.  All  the  fibre  grown  with  liie  seed,  in  addition  lu  uiuch  of  the  hemp 
raised  and  iuiported,  was  converted  into  Cloth  by  the  extended  system 
of  household  manufactures  which  then  prevailed.  The  agreements  which 
hud  been  twice  made  to  discard  foreign  luxuries,  and  to  become  as  self- 
dependLUl  as  po.ssible  for  mannfnrtured  products,  had  rendered  the  cus- 
tom of  spinning  and  weaving  iu  raiullies  almost  universal.  The  number 
of  artisans  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  forced  hither  by  want 
of  employment  or  invited  by  Americans,  led  to  many  projects  for  intro- 
ducing small  manufactnring  establishments.  The  formation  and  encour- 
agement of  these  received  the  powerful  advocacy  of  Dr.  Franklin's  pen, 
and  of  others,  who  pointed  out  the  increased  value  given  to  lands  and 
agricultural  produce,  and  the  greater  plenty  of  money  produced  by  a 
manufactory. 

By  the  Act  of  1719  (5  Geo.  I.  c.  27),  the  transporting  and  seducing 
of  artificers  to  settle  abroad,  was  made  ponishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; and  bj  that  of  1750  (23  Geo.  II.  c.  13),  the  exportation 
SSSSS^of  tools  and  ntenslls  nsed  in  the  Silk  and  Woolen  mannfoctaies 
pioUbiMd.  prohibited.  Bnt  neither  of  these  Acta  applied '  to  ttan  — 
Colonies.  The  evidence,  hoirCTer,  of  a  design  in  the  Oolonies  to  estab* 
lish  mannfactories»  to  the  great  detriment  of  those  of  Oreat  Britain,  led, 
in  lt74,  to  another  aggressive  step  in  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  ministty. 
By  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  71,  it  wss  enacted  that  if  any  person  exports  any 
tnch  tools  or  ntensils  as  an  commonly  used  in  the  cotton  or  linen  monu- 
factnres,  or  other  goods  wherein  cotton  or  linen  are  nsed  (excepting 
wool-cards  to  North  America),  or  any  parts  of  snch  took  or  ntenslls,  he 
shall  not  only  forfeit  the  same,  bnt  also  £200.  The  collecting  or  having 
iu  pu.^8e8slon  sncb  implements,  or  those  nsed  in  the  woolen  or  silk  mann- 
facture,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  made  them  liable  to  seisore,  and  the 
possessor  to  arrest'  Bnt  this  statnte,  which  was  highly  injniions  to  the 
industrial  prospects  of  the  conntry,  was  regarded  with  leas  abhorrence 
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tliati  Other  measures  adopted  the  same  year  for  the  enforcement  of  the 

Kevenue  Laws. 

Scarcely  bud  Uie  news  arrived  tliat  the  port  of  Boston  had  been  closed,- 
on  account  of  the  resistance  to  the  duty  of  Zd.  a  pound  on  tea  in  the 
Kon-iinpor-  previous  year,  than  Boston,  in  town-meeting,  on  13th  May,  1774, 
iniioattH^  with  Samael  Adamis  as  moderator,  once  more  resolved  to  stop  all 
u«ptod.  importations,  and  called  ou  the  other  towns  and  Provinces  to 
joia  ia  a  meaKure  wljich  it  declared  would  be  the  salvation  of  North 
America.  In  June  the  CoiD'.uiate  of  S  ifety  sent  an  address  and  the 
form  of "  a  solemn  league  and  covenaiiL"  lu  suspend  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain  and  her  Islands  after  tlie  first  of  Oetoljer.  ac- 
companied by  non-importatiou  agreements,  to  every  town  in  the  Pru  diice. 
The  General  Court  called  on  other  towns  to  assist  Boston  in  her  extrem- 
ity, and  recommended  a  general  congress  of  delegates  from  eaeli  Province, 
to  meet  at  Philadelphia  on  1st  September,  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
country.  Delegates  from  the  several  counties  of  Virginia  met  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, on  1st  August,  and  adopted  resolutions,  which  were  signed  by 
Peyton  Bandolph  the  moderator,  Lee,  Washington,  JefiTerson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  other  prominent  men  of  the  Province.  Several  of  these  were 
deputed  to  attend  the  Geoeial  Congress  at  Philadelpbia  in  September, 
when  the  Virginia  lesolntioDB  were  sabstaatially  indorsed  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  eonntiy. 

The  Ckneral  Congreo,  wfafeh  met  accordingly  on  the  5tb  Septemberi 
by  resolotioo,  on  the  23d,  requeited  the  merehanta  in  the  seTeral  Coloaiee 
co:<r.KKM  to  tend  any  orden  to  Gkeat  Britain  for  goods,  and  to  direct 
rmi  '  ri  u  on  ezeciition  of  those  already  sent  to  be  delayed  or  suspended, 
^mtioa nnanimoDsly  resolved  that  importations  ought 
MMinttou.  ^  eease.  and  on  the  30th,  that»  alter  10th  September,  ltT5,  all 
ezportatlons  to  Qreat  Britain  should  cease  lilcewise,  if  redress  was  not 
granted  in  the  mean  time.  These  resolutions  were  all  formally  reafBrmed 
on  the  80th  October  in  fourteen  articles,  which  pledged  the  Congress  and 
its  eonstitnents,  "  nnder  the  saq«d  ties  of  virtue^  honor,  and  love  of 
conatry,"  not  to  import,  after  the  1st  December,  any  goods  whatever 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  or  British  goods  firom  any  place ;  not  to 
import  or  purchase  any  slave  imported  after  that  time,  after  which  they 
would  wholly  discontinue  the  Slave  Trade ;  not  to  import  or  parehase 
East  India  tea ;  to  suspend  the  non-eiportation  agreement  until  Septem- 
ber 10th,  17t5;  to  request  merchants,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  order  their 
fiuitors  in  Great  Britain  not  to  ship  any  goods  to  them  on  any  pretense 
whatever}  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  improve  the  breed  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  sheep,  by  killing  them  as  seldom  as  possible,  and 
not  exporting  them,  but  selling  on  moderate  terms  to  their  neighbors  who 
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might  need  them  ;  to  encourage  frugality,  economy,  and  industry,  and 
promote  the  agricuUiire  rimI  luuiuifacturcs  of  this  country,  especiallv  that 
of  <tU.ol ;  to  discoiiUiiue  and  discourage  every  species  of  extravaguijcu  and 
dissipation,  shows,  plays,  etc.  ;  to  use  on  funeral  occasions  only  a  ribbon 
or  piece  of  crape  on  the  arm  for  gentlemen,  and  a  black  ribbon  aiul  neck- 
lace for  ladies,  and  to  discourage  the  giving  of  gloves,  scarfs,  etc.,  at 
funerals  ;  it  recommended  vendors  of  goods  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
scarcity  occasioned  by  the  association  to  ask  more  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  do ;  that  goods  imported  after  the  1st  December  ought  to 
be  either  reshipped,  or  stored  at  the  owner's  risk  until  the  non-importation 
agreements  ceased,  or  be  sold,  and  the  owner  re*imbursed  the  first  cost 
and  charges,  the  profits  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  Boston  suffer- 
en ;  eommitteea  shonld  be  chosen  in  each  ooanty,  city,  and  town  to  cany 
out  the  resoltttione  and  report  violations,  and  the  Committee  of  Gorree- 
pondenee  shonld  frequently  inspect  the  Oostom-Honse,  and  inform  each 
other  of  the  state  thereof;  that  all  manufiictnrea  of  the  country  shonld  be 
sold  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  that  no  trade,  commercial  dealings,  or  in- 
'tereourse  shonld  be  bad  with  any  Colony  or  ProTince  that  did  not  accede 
to  or  shonld  afterward  violate  the  agreements^  bnt  they  shonld  be  held 
nnwortby  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  as  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  their 
conntry. 

The  resolntions  of  the  delegates  met  with  the  ananimons  approval  of 
the  people,  and  committees  of  vigilance  were  fonped  in  the  several  towns 
and  districts,  who  published  the  names  of  those  who  disregarded  the 
leoommendations  of  Congress  as  enemies  to  public  liberty,  and  dealnigs 
with  them  were  suspended.  By  all  who  approved  of  the  measure,  the 
hum  of  industiy  was  awakened  in  all  the  dwellings  and  workshops  through* 
ont  the  land.  Thus,  as  a  distinguished  writer  has  observed,  **the  first 
measures  of  the  patriots  (of  the  Revolution)  aimed  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence on  the  basis  of  the  productive  industry  and  laborious  arts  of 
the  country.  They  began  with  a  non-importatloti  agreement  nearly  two 
years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  That  agreement  was 
signed  by  every  member  of  that  body,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
address  to  the  people  of  America  and  Great  Britain,  was  the  only  positive 
act  of  the  first  Congress.*" 

Resolutions,  firamed  in  the  spirit  of  this  memorable  Assembly,  were 
adopted  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  Continental  Provinces,  and  all  its  sug- 
gestions were  carried  out  with  strict  fidelity  to  its  directions.  Nine  of 
the  Colonies  were  by  Parliament  interdicted  from  all  trade  bnt  that  from 
which  they  had  voluntarily  excluded  themselves.  The  measures  by  which 

(1)  Hon.  B.  BrmtL  Addr«M  qb  Anwrieaa  MannfootarM  befon  lb«  AmerioMi  lortU 
tat*  of  Now  Yoilc,  OcU  14,  lUL 
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an  infatuuted  ministry  continued  to  nrge  its  omnipotence  upon  its  sub- 
jects jit  lenpfth  rendered  furbe.irftnce  no  longer  a  virtue.  On  the  19th 
of  April,  1T75,  the  disputes  which  had  hitherto  been  temperately  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Colonists,  by  petitions,  remonstrances,  resolu- 
tions of  non-intercourse,  frugaiity,  and  iuJastry,  and  otlicr  peaceful 
meatis,  were  referred  to  the  terrible  arbitrament  of  the  sword. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  country 
entered  into  resolutions  to  discard  the  u.ic  of  foreign  goods,  indicates 
a  confidence  in  their  ability  to  supplement  the  loss  by  their  own 
nvBtof  industry,  which  bad  indeed  long  been  nearly  or  quite  equal  to 
bMomM  a  supply  of  all  the  necessary  clothing.  The  increased  attention 
and  encoaragemtnt  given  to  domestic  prodoctioQ  was,  bow^ 
ewer,  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  especially  !n  Uiose  ProTinces  where 
little  progress  had  been  made  In  the  arts  of  the  clothier.  An  increase  of 
the  materials  fbr  olothinf,  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  cotton,  silk,  and  leather, 
were  primary  objects  with  some,  and  a  supply  of  the  implements  of 
maanfaetnre  was  not  overlooked.  The  first  act  of  the  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania^  in  session  at  the  same  time  with  the  National  Congress* 
was  to  recommend  the  people  to  abstain  from  eating,  «B&-ih»4MMMr8 
Asm  the  MtSmgr'^t'^kmf,  and  the  Association  of  Butchers  signed  an 
agreement  to  that  effect  in  December.  In  the  following  year,  it  was 
ascertained  that  in  consequence  the  number  of  sheep  killed  was  80,000 
less  than  in  ltt4.  The  other  propositions  of  Congress  were  recom* 
mended,  and  the  manufacture  of  wool-cards  or  combe,  of  which  none  had 
yet  been  made  in  the  Province,  was  urged  among  other  things  by  a  con- 
vention in  January.  Bedford  County,  the  nezt  month,  offered  a  premium 
of  £5  for  the  first  fulling-mill  erected  in  the  county,  £8  for  the  finest  and 
and  best  piece  of  linen,  forty  and  twenty  shillings  for  the  second  and  third 
best,  and  twenty  shillings  to  the  weaver  of  the  finest  piece  before  Octo- 
ber. Among  the  frugal  measures  recommended  in  Philadelphia,  the 
most  opulent  commeroial  city  in  America  in  lit  it  was  the  fashion  of 
wearing  "  leather  doublets.'' 

The  Congress  of  Deputies,  which  met  at  Annapolis  in  December  of 
that  year,  resolved  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  sheep,  and  to  promote 
the  woolen  manufacture;  to  increase  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton ; 
that  no  flax-seed  grown  that  year  ought  to  be  purchased  for  exportation ; 
and  that  no  merchant  ought  to  sell  his  goods  wholesale  for  more  than 
113|  per  cent,  at  retail  for  more  than  130,  or  on  credit  above  150  per 
cent,  advance  on  prime  cost. 

The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  the  same  month,  gave  its 
authoritative  sanction  to  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  recommended 
the  people  to  improve  their  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  greatest  possible 
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increase  of  the  same  ;  the  use  of  their  own  woolen  manufacture?,  and  a 
very  careful  sortinp^  of  their  wool,  so  that  it  luij^lit  be  tnamifaciured  as 
mueh  ua  pussiMe  into  the  best  ^oods;  the  raisiug  of  hemp  anil  flax,  and 
the  manufacture  of  flax-seed  into  oil;  the  manufacture  of  nails,  steel, 
tin  plate,  fire-arms,  sall-ptjtre,  gunpowder,  plass,  salt,  etc. ;  the  use  of  the 
paper  and  buttons  then  made  in  the  country;  the  enconrag-enient  of 
horii-smiths,  and  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  manufactures  ot  wool- 
combers'  coml)s,  as  an  article  necessary  iu  the  woolen  manufactures ;  the 
use  of  domestic  hosiery,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  manufacture  thereof;  the 
raising  and  curing  of  madder,  as  an  article  of  great  importance  iu  the 
dyeing  business  ;  the  formation  of  a  society  or  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  and  establishing  sueh  arts  and  manufactures  as  nmy  be 
useful  to  the  people,  and  arc  not  yet  introduced,  and  the  more  effectually 
establishing  sueh  as  they  had  already  amou:^  them  ;  and  the  use  of 
tlu  ir  own  manufactures  aud  those  of  their  sister  Colonies  iu  preference  to 
all  others. 

The  first  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  in  January,  1775, 
recommended,  among  other  measures,  the  raising  of  cotton  ;  and  that  of 
North  Carolina,  in  September,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
offered  the  following  premiums,  viz. :  £50  for  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards 
of  wire  made  and  drawn  in  the  ProTiDce,  equal  to  British  cards  costing 
2s.  sterling  a  pair;  £50  to  the  maker  of  the  first  one  handred  pairs  of 
wool  cards  equal  to  English  eairck  of  15^.  ateriiDg  a  pair.  The  same  re- 
ward  was  offered  for  the  finest  piece  of  linen  of  twenty-five  jards^  one 
yard  wide,  eqnal  to  Britieh  linen  of  8«.  first  eost,  and  £25  for  the  next 
best  piece  worth  Ss.  M,  sterling ;  £100  for  six  pieces  of  woolen  Cloth,  well 
dressed,  each  piece  25  yards,  |  wide,  and  equal  to  British  Cloth  of  48.  Bd. 
per  yard,  sterling,  first  cost  Large  premiums  of  from  £50  to  £750,  Pro- 
vincial cnrrancj,  were  also  offered  for  the  manofibctnre  of  given  quantities 
and  qualities  of  pins,  needle^  paper,  hoUow  ware,  gunpowder,  saltpetre, 
salt,  and  for  the  erection  of  works  for  their  mannfaetnre^  and  of  rollin(^ 
milts,  iron  famaeesy  etc. 

Bounties,  which  were  a  fevorite  mode  of  stimulating  industfy  at  that 
time,  were  also  oifered  in  March  hj  the  Committee  of  Essex  Counlj, 
Tirgini%  which  had  ordered  the  re-exportation  of  four  pieces  of  British 
Osnabnrg  and  three  of  Irish  linen,  imported  from  Antigua.  It  declared 
its  determination  to  encourage  domestic  mannbctures,  and  olTered  £50 
to  any  person  who  would  produce  five  hundred  pairs  of  men's  and  women's 
stockings  manufactured  in  the  conntij,  one-third  to  be  worth  Is.,  one- 
third  worth  2s.,  a  one-third  worth  3s.  sterling  a  pair,  the  coonty  to  huYB 
the  refusal  of  them  at  Y5  per  cent  on  these  prices.  A  committee  of  the 
OouTention  of  the  ProTincCi  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  encourage- 
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ment  of  Arts  and  Maoufactures,  reported,  on  27th  March,  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions similar  to  those  adopted  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  December  previous, 
and  which  were  unanimously  agreed  to.  They  state  that,  "  Whereas,  it  hath 
been  judged  neceasury  to  associate  against  importations,  and  as  the  free- 
dom, hapj)iiiess,  and  prosperity  of  a  state  greatly  depend  on  providing 
witiiin  itself  a  supply  of  articles  necessary  for  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
defense,"  etc.,  and  proceeded  to  urge  that,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  no 
persons  should  use  in  their  families,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  and  in  no 
case  to  sell  to  butchers,  or  kill  fur  murk;  t,  any  sheep  under  four  years 
old  J  that  the  setting  up  of  woolen,  cotton,  and  liuca  uiauufactures  ought 
to  be  encouraged  in  as  luaiiy  (liilereut  branches  as  possible,  especially 
coating,  flannel,  blankets,  rugs  or  covcrlet.s,  hosiery,  and  coarse  cloths, 
broad  and  narrow  ;  llua  all  persons  having  proper  lands  ought  to  culti- 
vate and  raiao  a  quantity  of  flax,  hemp,  and  cotton  sufficient,  not  only  for 
his  or  her  own  family,  but  also  to  spare  to  others  ou  moderate  terras; 
that,  whereas  wool-combs,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  hemp  and  flax  heckles, 
have  l>een  for  some  time  made  to  advantage  in  some  of  the  neighboring 
Colonies,  and  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tures, the  establishing  siicli  manofactnres  be  recommended;  that  the 
erecting  falling-mills,  and  mills  for  breaking,  swingling,  and  softening 
hemp  aod  flax,  also  the  making  of  grindstones*  be  reeommended.  The 
manafactore  of  salt^  saltpetre,  solphor,  and  ganpowder,  of  nails,  iron, 
wire,  steel,  paper,  and  malt  liqnors,  and  the  use  of  the  mannfactnres  d 
that  and  other  Colonies  in  preference  to  all  others,  and  also  the  formation 
of  societies  and  offwing  of  premioms  for  the  encouragement  of  the  sereral 
branches  in  different  parts  of  the  Colonj,  were  each  reeommended.  The 
Committee  of  Chesterfield  Connty,  in  April,  resoWed  also  to  promote  and 
further  the  establishment  of  manafactories  for  the  making  of  Unen,  cotton, 
and  woolen  Cloth,  and  to  give  enconragement  to  snch  persons  as  ez« 
celled  in  the  preparation  of  materials  for  that  purpose,  to  which  end  it 
was  recommended  to  open  subscriptions  in  the  Coanty  to  ruse  a  fand, 
etc.   The  Profincial  Congress  of  Georgia  also  formed  an  association  at 
Sarannab  to  encourage  economy  and  industry,  and  to  promote  Agricnl- 
ture  and  the  Arts  and  Mannfactores  of  America,  especially  the  manufkc- 
tnre  of  wooL 

Among  the  efforts  tending  to  a  positiTe  advance  in  the  arts  which 
these  measures  of  the  geoerid  and  local  CouTentions,  and  the  single  or 

associated  attempts  of  priTate  persons,  were  designed  to  pro- 
sphlniog    mote,  we  hare  to  mention  the  introduction,  about  this  time,  of 

the  first  Spinning  Jenny  probably  seen  ia  America.  This  waa 
exhibited  at  Philadelphia  early  in  the  year  1775.  A  cut  and  description 
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of  this  "  nev  fnveuted  machine  for  spinning  of  wool  or  cotton,"  may  be 
Been  in  the  first  Tolnmc  (p.  158)  of  the  Peiuisylvauia  Magazine  or 
American  Monthly  Museum,  for  that  year,  accompanied  by  the  folli  wiu^ 
note  of  Mr.  Aitkin,  the  publisher:  '*  The  machine  for  spinning  twenty- 
four  threads  of  cotton  or  wool  at  one  time  (by  one  person)  having  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  public,  ami  we  being  desirous  to  contribute 
everything  in  our  power  towards  the  improvement  of  America,  engaged 
Mr.  Christopher  Tully,  the  maker  of  the  machine,  to  furnish  us  with  an 
engraved  plate  and  description  thereof.  .  .  .  Wc  have  seen  the  machine 
perform,  and  arc  convinced  of  itt»  usefulness.  The  Society  for  the  im- 
provt  nu  iit  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce  in  England,  repeatedly 
oik rrd  a  premium  ol  1100  sterling  for  a  machine  on  this  plan,  but  never 
had  any  presented  to  them  which  would  answer  the  purpose.  Notwith- 
fitanding  which,  a  very  large  one  has  been  erected  at  Nottingham,  in 
England,  which  performs  to  gicuL  udvuuLuge,  but  no  person  as  a  specu- 
lalist  is  admitted  to  sec  it." 

Arkwright  erected  his  lirst  Spinning-frame,  moved  by  horse  pokier,  at 
Nottingham,  in  1769,  and  his  second  one,  to  go  by  water,  in  connection 

with  Messrs.  Need  &  Strutt,  at  Cromford,  in  1771.    He  took 
Sptauiug     out  new  patents  for  all  bis  improvements  in  spinning,  carding, 

etc.,  in  1775.  Richard  Ilargreaves  had  made  a  few  of  his 
Jennies  for  sale  previous  to  1768,  when  he  was  also  forced  by  persecution 
to  remove  from  Lancashire  to  Nottingham,  where  he  made  and  operated 
ia  secret  a  machine  of  eight  spindles,  turned  by  hand,  which  spun  yarn 
for  the  hosiers.  In  1770,  he  patented  a  machine  to  spin,  draw,  and  twist 
sixteen  or  more  tbreada  at  one  time,  which  he  aoon  after  increased  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Jenniea  of  twenty  spindles,  which  conld  be  worked  bjr 
hand,  were  the  only  ones  it  waa  then  deemed  safe  to  tolerate,  and  four 
years  after,  a  desperate  attempt  wn  made  by  the  popolaee  to  pat  them 
down.  All  Jennies  of  more  spindles,  carding  engines,  water-frames,  and 
other  machines,  employing  horse  or  water  power,  were  destroyed  for  mDea 
around  Blackbnm,  by  which  the  maun&etnrers  were  driven  to  Manchester 
and  other  plaees.  So  little  understood  was  the  tendency  of  such  ma- 
chinery to  benefit  the  working-classes,  that  eren  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  shared  the  dread  of  the  laboring- people,  through  apprehensions  of 
.  its  effect  upon  the  poor  rates.  The  machine  of  Tolly,  which  was  on  the 
plan  of  Hargreave's,  waa  probably  made  fn  England,  where  the  mann- 
factnrers  had  already  constmcted  a  nnmber  in  yiolation  of  the  patent  of 
the  inrentor.  It  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  which  the 
letter  mentioned  on  a  previous  page  had  annonnced,  three  years  before, 
as  about  to  be  shipped  to  America.  Whether  the  importation  of  this 
machine  had  any  relation,  either  as  a  cause  or  a  conaequence,  of  the  ea- 
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tablishment  in  Philadelphia  in  that  year  of  a  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen 
manttfaetory,  in  which  it  was  employed,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The  pros- 
pect of  its  receiving  the  patronage  of  the  legislature,  is  referred  to  in  the 
speech  of  the  president,  at  the  opening  of  that  enterprise  in  March. 

Tliis  andertaking,  which  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  American  system 
inaognrftted  bj  the  general  and  local  coDyentions  of  the  TJnlted  Colonies, 
Amari«  eommeoeed  bj  sabieriptloii  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Manoflietonr  1775.  It  was,  We-beUere,  the  first  joint  stock  company  foimed 
LiawM*  ui  for  sncb  a  purpose,  and  the  fint  to  atkMspt  tbennmnlketore  of 
^^'^  cotton  goods  in  this  conntfy.  A  plan  of  an  "  American  Maon- 
factoiy  of  Woolens,  Linens,  and  Cottons"  was  formed  prerions  to  the 
22d  February,  1775,  when  the  boohs  were  opened  for  subscriptions. 
The  following  is  an  ontline  of  the  plan :  The  company  was  to  be  called 
"  The  United  Company  of  Pbihtdelphia  for  promotiug  American  Hana* 
factnres."  It  was  to  continue  three  whole  years  from  the  date  of  the 
first  general  meeting.  Shares  were  £10  each,  and  entitled  the  snbscriber 
to  a  vote  on  all  occasions,  and  also  to  election  to  any  office,  and  snob 
only.  They  were  to  beg^  with  the  mannfactare  of  Woolens,  Cottons, 
and  Linens^  and  carry  on  the  same  to  the  greatest  extent  and  adYintage 
their  stock  wonUl  admit  of  daring  three  years.  One  moiety  or  fall  half 
of  the  snbseription  to  be  paid  in  within  a  week  after  the  first  general 
meeting,  and  the  other  half  within  two  months,  the  same  to  continne  with 
all  the  profits  as  company  stock  for  three  fall  years.  A  general  meeting 
^  was  to  lie  called  by  tickets  within  a  week  after  200  snbscriliers  were  ob- 
tained, to  choose  by  ballot  twelve  manageis,  a  secretary,  treasurer,  etc. 
One-third  of  the  managers  were  to  be  changed  annually,  by  drawing  lots 
for  going  out  The  managers  were  to  conduct  the  raanufaotoiy  agreeably 
to  the  rales  of  the  Company,  and  were  to  attend  daily  two  by  two  at  the 
Company's  store.  The  treasurer  was  to  giro  security  for  a  fiiithfal  dis* 
charge  of  duty.  A  state  of  the  Company*8  accounts  was  to  be  made  out 
every  six  months,  and  kept  at  the  store  for  the  inspection  of  members. 
The  managers  had  power  to  call  a  general  meeting  as  often  as  necessary, 
for  which,  after  the  first  one,  three  weeks' notice  iu  the  newspapers  should 
be  sufficient.  No  rule  or  regulation  was  binding  on  the  Company  unless 
a  majority  of  the  members  was  present. 

The  first  !rrneral  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  at  Carpenters* 
Hall,  on  16th  March,  when  Dr.  Rush,  having  been  elected  presidenti 
opened  the  business  of  the  day  in  a  veiy  sensible  and  appropriate  speech, 
in  which  he  ably  pointed  out  the  necessity,  the  possibility,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  establishing  each  manufactures.  The  necessih/  was  obvious 
from  the  action  of  Conp:rpsg,  excluding  British  goods,  of  which  Cloths 
were  always  a  considerable  part,  and  the  non-importation  agreements— a 
25 
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two  or  three  yean  obserranoe  of  wbich  woald  porehase  the  liberties  of 
the  coantry  at  a  cheap  rate.   The  poBgHrilUy  was  apparent  from  the 
u&SesB  which  had  attended  sereral  attempts  of  the  kind;  the  extent  of  the 
fiifflily  mannfaetores,  which  were  equal  in  several  connties  to  the  entire 
wants  of  the  people }  from  the  excellence  of  the  linen  made ;  the  qoalitj 
of  the  wool,  which  equaled  that  of  sereral  Eoropean  countries,  and  could, 
in  five  yean^  be  increased  to  be  suflicient  for  all  the  inhabitants ;  the 
cheapness  of  cotton,'  the  manufacture  of  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most confiequence,  both  on  acooont  of  the  great  use  made  of  cotton  stuffs 
by  the  people,  and  the  bond  of  union  its  trade  would  create  between  the 
Southern  and  Middle  Statea.   The  advantages  were  to  be  found  in  the 
annnal  saving  to  the  Province,  which,  supposing  50,000  out  of  the 
400,000  inhabitants  to  consume  £S  worth  of  British  Cloths,  would 
amount  to '£250,000 ;  in  the  employment,  which,  according  to  their  plan, 
would  be  given  to  the  poor ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  basis  of  wealth, 
next  in  value,  in  every  State,  to  agricnltuie ;  in  the  introduction  of  foreign 
manofaeturers,  particularly  English ;  in  the  exclusion  of  vice  and  luxnry, 
of  which  foreign  goods  were  the  vehicle ;  and  in  the  formation  of  an  ad- 
ditional barrier  to  tyranny.   The  cH^cUons  that  manufSkctures  withdrew 
labor  from  agriculture,  and  could  not  be  conducted  to  furnish  goods  as 
cheap  as  they  could  be  imported ;  that  they  were  injurious  to  health  and 
population,  and  that  they  deprived  the  country  of  its  only  effectual 
weapon — a  resort  to  non-importation  agreements,  which  had  twice  saved 
the  liberties  of  the  conntiy — ^were  each  reviewed  and  answered.  The  fact . 
was  adverted  to,  in  relation  to  labor,  that  it  had  been  the  misfortune  of 
most  of  the  manufactures  set  up  that  they  only  employed  workmen  six  or 
nine  months  in  the  year,  thereby  raising  the  price  of  wages,  and  to  the 
fact  also  that  they  possessed  a  machine  for  saving  labor,  which  was  likely 
to  receive  encouragement  from  the  legislature.   The  address  concludes 
with  this  generons  and  patriotic  sentiment :  "I  am  not  one  of  those  vin- 
dictive  patriots  who  exalt  in  the  prospect  of  the  decay  of  the  manufactures 
of  Britain.   I  can  forgive  her  late  attempts  to  enslave  us,  in  the  memory 
of  our  once  mutual  freedom  and  happiness;  and  should  her  Liberty,  her 


(1)  FU1ad«1pbia  was  sapplied  with  natiT* 
cotton  throughout  the  Reyolutioa  Rt  two 
shillings  aterling  a  pound,  in  luffioient  quan- 
ttty  ftr  Immm  oouwaptloB.  Kvw  XngkMid 
WM  belt  profid«d  with  wool,  b«t  thwo  wm 
a  pTpncnil  tk'ficieney  of  that  niat«riiU;  and 
Mr.  Oti',  flnr'ncr  tho  wnr.  said  tliero  vfno  not 
«noagh  to  mnko  each  of  th»  inhabitants  a 
fair  of  iloeUagt.  Dr.  FmnkUtt,  iHillo  la 
Iiondoa,  rldievlid  tht  oxtnrai^t  xvpwti 


of  the  wealth  tad  laznry  of  the  Colon istt, 
nnd  their  ali'ilitr  to  mnmifacturo,  winch  fa« 
vored  Bcbemes  of  taxation  and  prohibitory 
laws.  A  pasquioado  in  a  London  paper,  in 
1776,  wbioh  hu  Voon  aaoribod  to  him,  taya: 
*'  The  very  TatU  of  the  American  >becp  aro 
«o  iRflen  with  wool,  that  each  ha?  a  onrt  or 
wagon  on  four  little  wbeehi  to  support  and 
kaop  It  from  tndliag  on  Ibe  giaaad." 
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Arts,  her  Fleets  and  Armies,  and  her  Empire,  ever  be  interred  in 
Britain,  I  hope  they  will  all  arise  ia  Britisb  garments  only  in 
America." 

trpoa  the  C0Delaii<m  of  the  address,  the  Company  proceeded  to  the 
eleetion  of  the  following  offioers  for  the  first  year:  Treasarer,  Joseph 
Stiles;  Secretary,  James  Cannon;  Managers,  Christopher  Marshall, 
Jacob  Wioey,  Isaac  Gray,  Samuel  Wetberill  Jr.,  Christopher  Ladwick, 
Frederick  Knhl,  Bobert  Sbettel  Jonee,  Bichard  Wells,  Thomas  Tilbniy, 
James  Popham,  and  Isaac  HoweU. 

Christopher  Marshall,  one  of  the  managers,  and  a  member  of  the 
CoQoeil  of  Safety,  maizes  freqnent  mention,  in  his  Bemembrancer,  of  visits 
to  this  maoafactoiy.  He  states  that  on  the  Slst^  the  managers  leased  the 
honse  of  William  Smith,  in  Market  street,  for  three  years,  at  £40  per 
annnm,  for  a  manofactory.  In  Angost  an  adTertisement  was  issned  to  the 
spinners  of  the  city  and  county,  informing  them  that  their  serrices  were 
wanted  to  promote  the  American  Mannfhctory  at  the  comer  of  Market 
and  Ninth  streets,  where  cotton,  wool,  flax,  etc.,  were  delivered  out,  and 
exhorting  them  each  to  avairherself  of  the  opportunity  in  a  time  of  public 
distress  to  help  to  sustain  her  family,  and  cast  her  mite  into  the  treasury 
of  the  poblie  good.  Under  the  date  of  Sept.  19,  Mr.  Marshall  makes  this 
record :  "At  two,  I  went  to  [the]  Manufactory  by  invitation,  to  consolt 
some  of  the  managers  respecting  the  employment  of  three  (it's  said) 
complete  qmnners  on  (he  mocAtne,  and  cotton  weaverB,**  etc.,  etc.  This, 
we  presume,  refers  to  the  Jenny  before  mentioned. 

In  addition  to  this  machine,  the  manufactory,  in  October,  employed  in 
spinning  and  other  work  four  hundred  women,  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  destitute.  On  the  8th  November,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe  became  a  mem> 
ber  of  the  Company,  and  labored  to  promote  that  and  all  other  efforts 
to  create  manufactures.  An  address  was  annually  delivered  before  the 
Society.  Mr.  Bichard  Wells,  of  Philadelphia,  officiated  at  the  com* 
meucement  of  the  second  year.  From  the  oration  of  Bobert  Strettel 
Jones,  of  Burlington,  delivered  in  the  College  on  the  third  anniversary, 
March  IT,  177T,  we  learn  that  the  goods  manufactured  by  the  Society 
consisted  of  linens  to  the  value  of  £1,443  1«.  7<{.,  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  worth  £414  19s.  With  raw  materials  and  other  assets,  tlie  stock 
amdntited'to  £5,081  9s.  10<f.,  exclusive  of  implements,  new  looms,  and 
other  machines  to  the  value  of  £264  14s.,  which  last  would  be  a  fair 
offset  for  renty  bad  debts,  and  losses  by  spinners.  The  value  of  a  shars^ 
which  originally  cost  £10,  was  therefore  at  the  end  of  the  second  year, 
notwithstanding  some  mismanagement  through  inexperience,  £17  6s.  6<1 
But  how  long  the  business  was  continued  by  the  ori^nal  Company  does  not 
appear.  Samuel  Wetberill,  Jr.,  one  of  the  first  managers,  who,  as  a  mem* 
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ber  or  flnoovngw  of  a  militeiy  company  of  Friflodii  which  iometinieg 
oxerciflod  in  the  Khekorjr  yard,  was  downed  by  his  Society,  appean  to 
have  coationed  both  fho.wpoleii  and  cotton  braochcB.  Two  years  after, 
he  contracted  with  Congress  to  make  woolen  Oloth  for  the  army.  The 
bosiness,  under  mora  &Torable  circnmstaocei,  and  with  State  patrooagCb 
was  resumed  in  lt87  by  Mr.  Coze  and  seTcral  of  the  original  Company, 
in  the  same  bnildiog,  which  thrse  years  httor  was  burned  by  an  ineendiaiy. 

Brery  description  of  machinery  and  implements  was  at  this  time  ez« 
tremely  scarce  and  high-priced,  as  well  on  aoconnt  of  the  prohibition 
laid  on  their  exportation  from  England,  as  by  the  intermption 
of  C  itloo  a  ad  of  trade  between  her  and  the  Colonies.   Hence  several  of  the 
Wool  euiu,  p^yijiQ^     iii^if  T^intions,  had  recommended  and  encoor- 

aged  by  bounties  tiie  mannfaetnre  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  iron  wire, 
and  diiferent  kinds  of  textile  apparatns.  In  Nathaniel  Niles,  of 
Norwich,  Conneeticnt^  set  np  at  that  place  a  mannfhctory  of  iron  wire 
for  the  making  of  snch  cards,  which  he  continued  tbronghoot  the  Befo> 
lotion.  The  Assembly,  in  Tlew  of  its  importance  to  the  cotton  and 
woolen  mannfactnres,  as  set  forth  in. Mr.  Niles'  memorial,  granted  him  a 
loan  of  £300  for  fonr  years.  A  boot  the  same  time,  Jeremiah  Wilkinson, 
of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island,  was  engaged  in  making  hand  cards.  On 
aeconnt  of  the  high  price  of  taclcs  nsed  in  the  business,  occasioned  by  the 
war  and  the  labor  of  making  them  by  the  old  process  of  hammering,  he 
adopted  the  plan  of  cutting  ihem  from  a  sheet  of  iron  with  a  pair  of 
shears,  and  afterward  heading  them  in  a  Yice.  This  process  he  afterward 
applied  to  cold  or  cut  naUs,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ 
that  mode  of  making  tacks  and  nails.  In  IttT,  01i?er  Efans,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  a  young  man  of  one  or  two  and  twenty,  having  also  been 
engaged  in  making  card  teeth  by  hand,  as  then  practiced,  invented  a 
very  effident  machine  for  manufacturing  them,  it  is  said,  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  hundred  per  minute.  Proposals  made  by  him  to  establish  under 
State  patronage  a  factory  for  drawing  wire  and  making  it  into  card  teeth 
by  the  machine  in  leas  time  than  it  took  to  cofl  the  wire  into  hanks,  not 
having  been  accepted,  he  sold  the  secret  to  indiTiduals.  A  plan  for 
pricking  the  leather,  and  for  cutting,  bending,  and  setting  the  teeth,  soon 
after  devised  by  him,  he  is  also  said  to  have  abandoned,  because  of  his 
failure  to  secure  a  due  share  of  the  benefits  of  the  previous  invention. 
The  manufacture  of  snch  cards  was  commenced  in  Boston  before  the  Revo- 
lution. In  1788,  Giles  Richards  &  Co.  began  the  manufacture  with  newly- 
invented  machinery,  possibly  that  of  £vans,  by  which,  in  IT 93,  the  facto- 
ries of  G.  Kichards,  Amos  Whittemore,  and  Mark  Richards,  turned  out 
12,000  dozen  cards  annually.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  several 
smaller  establisbments  in  Boston  and  other  parts  of  the  State.  A  machine 
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for  bending  and  cutting  card  teeth  was  also  invented  nbont  ihr^  yc^r 
1784  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  Ilavon,  mnable  of  making  ;sB,OOU  in  aa 
hour.  Hand  cards  were  also  made  throughout  the  war  by  Daniel  An- 
thony, of  Providence,  K.  T.  A  mo.-?  Whittemore,  in  UOfi,  took  out  pat- 
ents for  an  iuiprovcd  loom,  for  rutting  nails,  ©tc.,  and  the  following  jear 
for  his  improvemeut  in  making  wool-cards. 

As  the  United  Colonics  were  now  about  cnli  riug  upon  the  sanguinary 
straggle  for  Independence,  iu  wliirli  a1!  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
Theitpvoia-  absorbed  in  sustaining  the  conflict,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  look 
V  um')  ^"^^  much  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  The  infant  manulaclurea 
iiniii  try  ^j-  jy^^  (  ountrv  did  not  escape  the  baleful  influences  which  a 
state  of  warfare  always  exerts  upon  industry.  Many  young  and  feeblo 
enterprises  were  entirely  ruined.  But  the  mechanical  genius  of  the 
country  did  not  sUiml^er,  and  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  created  some 
new  branches  and  stimulated  others,  while  it  developed  unusual  examples 
of  ingenuity  and  enterprise  in  the  arts,  as  it  did  remarkable  talents  in  tiie 
field  and  in  council. 

In  the  non-intercourse  agreements  and  the  necessities  of  the  war,  were 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  superstructure  of  mechanical  industry  which 
Fpecdily  rose  to  fair  proportions  after  the  peace.  The  flourishing  com- 
merce of  tlie  Colonies  was,  however,  totally  ruined.  This  Mr.  Burko 
characterized  as  out  of  all  proportion  beyond  the  nuniln  is  of  the  people, 
and  that  with  the  mother  land,  within  less  than  £500, UUU  of  being  equal  to 
what  England  carried  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  with  the  whole 
world.  He  cites  the  case  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  iu  1704,  called  for 
only  i!  11,459  in  value  of  British  commodities,  but  in  1772  it  took  nearly 
fifty  times  as  much,  or  £507,909  worth,  nearly  equal  to  the  exports  to 
all  the  Colonies  together  at  the  first  period.  The  Colony  trade  of  Great 
Britain  had  increased  from  one-sixteenth  to  nearly  one-third  of  the 
whole.  The  importations  were  particularly  heavy  iu  1770  and  the  three 
following  years,  and  amounted,  as  Mr.  Glover  stated  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1775,  to  tun  and  a  half  millions  sterling  in  the  three  years, 
or  three  and  a.  half  millions  at  the  annual  medinm.  He  estimated  the 
Linen  sent  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  amoum  to  X700,000  per 
annum.  The  importations  in  the  foregoing  years  exLtjedcd  the  wants  of 
the  Colonies,  and  through  the  erabarrassment^s  thereby  created,  the  debts  of 
the  American  merchants,  who  Ijought  largely  on  credit,  were  not  as  promptly 
paid,  when  due,  as  they  had  been  in  previous  years.  The  indebtedness 
of  New  Knglaud  was  stated  at  near  one  million  sterling.  The  Colonies 
were,  in  consequence,  charged  in  some  quarters  with  a  desire  to  evade 
payment — a  charge  which  was  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  merchants  in  the 
Colouiul  trade  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  by  the  subsequent  good  faith 
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of  American  merchants.  Of  six  millions  due  in  December,  1774,  four 
millions  were  paid  in  the  noxt  twelve  months,  even  when  a  scpiiratioa 
seemed  inevitable,  although  the  restraints  upon  their  trade  and  fisheries 
were  certainly  not  calculated  to  facilitate  payment.  That  the  snddea 
interruption  of  this  large  amount  of  importation  should  cause  serious  in- 
convi  iiience,  bO  soon  as  the  accumulated  sioLk  was  exhansted,  miL'ht 
rea^i>iial>ly  be  expected.  With  all  our  present  vast  productive  pou  t  r,  it 
is  fair  to  presume  timt  a  total  exclusion  of  foreign  merchandise  would 
still  be  deeply  felt.  It  is  true  that  all  the  measure!  of  Congress  and  the 
Conventions  did  not  prevent  a  considerable  amoant  of  British  goods 
from  being  landed  and  sold. 

There  is  no  means  of  arriving  at  any  estimate  of  the  aggregate  valoo 
of  the  Colonial  manufactures  in  all  or  any  single  branch  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Kevolution.  The  household  industry  of  the  New  Kiigland 
Provinces,  and  of  some  parts  of  the  middle  Colonies,  was  nearly  or  quite 
equal  to  tlie  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabitants  for  clothing.'  The  prompt 
consent  and  laithful  adlicrence  to  the  non-intercourse  agreements  indi- 
cate a  general  confidence  in  their  inherent  ability  to  supply  the  deficiency 
created  by  ihu  DU.>pension  of  trade.  Their  habitual  and  compulsory  fru- 
gality alone  carried  them  through  the  trying  occasion. 

But  the  scarcity  and  dearness  of  Clothing  uud  camj)  furniture,  particu- 
larly of  woolens  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  army,  was  early  experienced, 
Theacaroity  coutiuued  throughout  the  war  to  embarrass  the  commissa- 
•rciMhtag.  yjj^^  department,  to  impair  the  health  and  morale  of  the  sol- 
diery, and  at  times  even  endangered  its  subordination.  Congress  was  in 
eoDseqaeiice  foreed  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the  people  to  ineream 
Ibdr  snppUes  of  wool  and  oilier  materials,  aod  to  promote  Cke  manofte- 
tnre  of  Oloth  for  the  sopplj  of  their  destitute  countrymea  who  were 
fightiog  the  battles  of  freedom.   In  Not.  1775,  it  resolved  that  clothing 


(I)  A  writir  ttf  lUi  dftto,  in  recommeDd- 
lagMi  lB«rMM«4  QM  «r  tfc«  cpinnUiff-irbed, 

eslimated  that  out  of  two  millions  of  inhablt- 
nnt.«  in  the  tliirteen  Coloniea,  tbero  were  nt 
leaat  460,000  females  who  could  beamployed 
in  gpinniag.  U  oalj  OB«-lhird  of  tbtin  ww* 
BO  employed,  there  woald  b«  lftO,000,  ttdl 
of  whiTn  rould  *piu  thread  for  ^Ix  yards  of 
linen  ptT  week,  during  tho  five  months  in 
each  joar  in  which  it  waa  cuslomarjr  tu  uae 
Ihe  Uttitt  whML  Ttait  would  givo  13,400,000 
7«rda  of  Cloth  annually,  or  tWoWo  yards  to 
each  of  the  two  millions  of  the  population — 
a  qaaotitj  quite  sufficient  for  that  portion 
of  OuAt  obthiDg.  He  topposed  tlu«  number 


to  be  30,000  more  than  were  tbeo  to  em- 
plegred*  As  all  the  iax  ]Mrod«eed  wee  el. 

ready  spun,  he  proposed  to  employ  hemp, 
of  wbifh  foreign  lawns,  dawla',  Oinaburgs, 
etc.,  were  made,  and  which  was  tbeo  used 
to  adnHitige  in  eomo  parts  of  this  eoantry. 
Hb  «iwn  oonnty  (In  New  JeMOy)  prodneed 
the  prerious  year  above  100  ton?,  nnd  couM 
produce  SftO  ton«  of  hrmp,  of  wlii'  h  cnch 
puund  wuuld  make  uvarly  one  yard  uf  iiuca 
(iaili«loth '  exeepted).  The  Provinee  (to 
which  the  oalture  waa  not  eooOned)  oonid 
readily  produce  .•uffifient  hemp  to  mnko 
4,500,000  yards  of  Clutb — enough  to  iuppljr 
the  30,000  extra  spinners. 
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be  provided  for  the  army  by  tbe  continent,  to  be  paid  for  by  sto]i]»ing 
1§  dollars  per  luouth  out  of  the  soldiers'  pay  ;  that  as  much  os  i)ossible 
of  the  Cloth  be  dyed  brown,  the  distiiiction  of  thy  regiint'tits  to  be  made 
in  the  fuciugs;  and  that  a  man  who  brought  into  the  cump  a  good  new 
blanket,  should  be  allowed  two  dollars  therefor,  and  be  at  liberty  to  lake 
it  away  after  the  campaign.    In  the  following  March,  the  several  As- 
Beroblies,  conventions,  and  committees  of  sufety,  corres[>ondence,  and  in- 
spection were  recommended  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  promote 
the  culture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton,  and,  the  growth  of  yyooL  in  the 
United  Slates  ;  to  take  the  earliest  means  for  erecting  and  establishing  in 
eacli  Colony  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Apjiculture,  Arts,  Manu- 
factures, and  Commerce,  and  to  maiiiiaii!  :i  c()rres}njhUtnce  between  such 
Bocietics,  that  the  rich  and  nnmerous  naimul  advantages  of  the  country 
for  supporting  its  inhabitants  might  not  be  neglected.  They  were  further 
recommended  to  consider  of  ways  and  means  of  introducing  the  manufac- 
tures of  duck,  sail-cloth,  and  steel  where  they  were  not  uhcady  under- 
stood, and  of  encouraging,  increasing,  and  improving  them  where  they 
were.   Each  Colony  was  called  upon,  in  June,  to  furuii>h  a  suit  of  clothes 
—of  which  the  waistcoat  and  breeches  might  be  of  deer  leather,  if  to  be 
had  on  reasonable  terms — a  blanket,  felt  hat,  two  shirts,  two  pair  hose, 
and  two  pair  shoes  for  each  soldier  in  the  army,  to  be  paid  for  by  Con- 
gress.   In  July  the  commissaiy  was  granted  a  quantity  of  gunpowder 
with  which  to  porchase  deer^aklnK  for  breeches ;  and  the  secret  committee 
was  directad  to  frU  upon  ways  and  means  of  procoring  a  fortber  supply 
of  deer-skins  for  tbe  like  parpoao  from  Georgia  and  Soatli  Gaiolioa.  At 
the  same  time,  John  Griffith,  "aa  experienced  artificer  in  making  and 
dressing  fhllers'  shears"  was,  on  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
Connty^  Pennsylvania,  released  from  serrice  and  oidefed  to  return  home 
to  follow  his  trade.   Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  General  Washington 
was  desired  to  order  agents  to  be  sent  into  eaeh  State  to  buy  up  linens 
and  other  dothiiig  and  tent-cloth.  Bat  notwithstanding  orders  had  been 
issned  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  to  import  oonsiderable  qnantities  of 
woolens  anJL  other  Cloth  fiK>m  Europe,  and  Philadelphia  was  twice  called 
upon  tolbmish  blankets^  which  mm  not  to  be  parehaaed  in  the  stores, 
and  era  to  sell  its  awnings  for  tents,  of  which  there  was  scarcely  one  in 
the  army,  the  soiTerings  of  the  troops  during  the  winter  were  extreme. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  elothing  of  the  soldiers  was  linen,  which  was  a 
poor  defense  against  the  rigon  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  deficiency 
of  r^f ^^'^f  nift*^s^'  ^"  tbe  manofactnres  of  the  coontry  was  apparent  in 
the  contributions  for  the  army.    The  Commissioners  in  France  were 
directed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  to  make  purchases  of  suitable 
dothing  and  bbinkets,  and  each  State  was  assessed  for  a  supply  of  blaa- 
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kets.  In  September,  the  ExecutiTe  Coancil  of  Peunsylvauia  was  advised 
to  take  possession  of  any  linens,  blankets,  or  other  woolens  fouod  in  the 
stores  and  warehouses,  and  p:ire  certificates  of  their  value. 

A  letter  irom  Samuel  Wetherill,  Jr.,  to  the  Board  of  "War,  in  May, 
informs  them  that,  in  consequence  of  th(i..uoejpected  ri^o  ia  the  price  of 
samaei  wool  and  labor,  he  would  be  unable  to  comply  with  a  couiruct 
Fiiciiry  ^^^^  *  Supply  of  Cloth  at  a  time  when  he  supposed  prices 
Phiiadtiphte.  1^1, e  highest.    He  had  a  factory,  including  dye-house, 

fullinsr-mill,  etc.,  in  South  Alley,  between  Market  and  Arch  and  Fifth 
and  Sixth  streets,  where  he  carried  ou  the  manufacture  of  woolens,  and 
soon  after,  if  not  at  that  time,  of  cottons  and  chemical  products.  Wool 
being  then  7*;.  fit/,  a  pound,  with  a  prospect  of  its  becoming  10«.,  he 
could  not  furnish  for  less  than  21t<.  &d.  such  Cloth  as  he  had  engaged  to 
supply  at  20s.  the  yard,  lie  rendered  au  account  the  next  month  fof 
Cloth  furnished,  including  soiuu  samples  of  supcrfino  red  and  coaling; 
but  the  extreme  scarcity  of  wool,  he  says,  ulmosL  discouraged  him  from 
proceeding  with  the  woolen  branch  of  his  business.  Those  who  had  en- 
gaged to  sell  him  wool  at  Is.  Cd.,  thought  it  too  cheap,  and  his  spinners 
aod  weavers  in  each  branch  had  doubled  their  wages.  He  could  con- 
tione  to  make  it,  however,  at  an  adequate  price. 

These  prices,  which  were  doubtless  provincial  corrency,  and  the  fact 
that  all  the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,  shearing,  etc.,  were  manual 
operations,  and  that  forty  to  fifty  cents  was  the  usual  price  for  fotliDg 
and  dressing  a  yard  of  Olothp  enable  ns  to  comprehead  that,  with  an 
empty  exchequer,  and  donbtftil  credit.  Congress  found  no  little  inooB* 
Tenience  in  providing  supplies  of  elotbiog  and  other  necessaries.  AU  its 
efforts  were  inadequate  to  a  comfortable  provision,  and  in  KoTember  of 
that  year,  the  Director*Oeneral  of  Hospitals  was  aathoriied  to  make  np 
the  mesaofs  of  comfort  which  the  want  of  Uaakets  and  olothmg  reqnired 
for  the  sick,  by  the  erection  of  stoTss  if  foond  necessaij.  The  sereral 
States  were  earaestlj  called  upon  to  make  additioBal  proTision  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  recommendations  of 
Congress  at  the  ontset^  that  no  advantage  shonld  be  taken  of  the  scarcitj 
likely  to  arisen  men  were  foond  heartless  enongfa  to  charge  the  deputy 
01othier*Oeneral  ten  to  eighteen  hondred  per  cent  for  clothing  for  the 
Oontineatal  army/  and  even  to  refhse  to  detlrerlC  at  that  price  nntil  the 
cash  was  paid.  Congress  was  forced  to  rteommend  the  legMatnre  of  the 
State  in  which  it  occorred  to  seize  the  goods,  which  wonid  be  paid  for 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Cases  of  extortion  having  become  too  general, 
the  sereral  States  were  also  advised  to  enact  law%  empowering  the  seis- 

(1)  Jmntl  of  OoDyM%  tcL  UL  p.  Set. 
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ure,  for  the  use  of  the  army,  of  all  woolen  cloths,  blanket??,  linens,  shoes, 
stockings,  hats,  and  other  necessary  clothing  in  the  possession  of  any 
persons,  not  foreigners,  for  sale,  to  1)0  paid  for  at  a  stated  price  by  drafts 
on  the  Clothier-General.  They  were  also  recommended  to  employ  a 
sufllcient  number  of  manufacturers  and  tradesmen  to  suj)ply  the  clothing 
required  by  their  respcctivo  batttilioas,  exempting  them  from  military 
duty,  and  to  appoint  persons  to  collect  cotton,  wool,  flax,  leather,  etc., 
for  that  purpose,  at  stipulated  prices.  The  practice  of  those  in  the  seve- 
ral States,  who,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  humanity  or  love  of  country, 
in  a  time  of  scarcity,  made  large  gains  "  by  oppressive  sharping  and  ex- 
tortion," to  the  injury  of  private  families  and  the  public  pcrvice,  was 
denounced  in  caustic  terms,  and  the  severe  expedient  was  recommended 
to  all  the  States  of  enacting  .-trin  L't  nt  laws  for  its  ponisbmeiit  and  atUxing 
the  brand  of  infamy  upon  the  perpeLralors, 

The  privations  of  the  Amorican  army,  while  encamped  at  Yalley  Forge 
in  the  winter  of  17t8,  badly  sheltered  and  worse  ted,  were  the  most  trying 
PriTntioDiof*^^  any  experienced  throughout  the  war,  and  were  greatly  ag- 
iiiviijlay  gravated  by  the  deficiency  of  clothing  among  oflBcers,  as  well 
Fort*.  jjjen^  During  the  fuliowing  year,  u  decline  in  the  military  ardor 
with  which  the  war  had  commenced  was  apparent.  The  deficiency  in 
clothing  and  other  necessaries  still  continued,  ami  Continental  cnnenry 
becoming  rapidly  depreciated,  many  returned  to  their  former  pursuits. 
So  great  were  the  losses  suffered  by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  that 
the  manufacturers  for  the  army  refused,  in  1780,  either  to  go  on  with 
their  work  or  deliver  what  was  done  without  immediate  payment.  Symp- 
toms  of  revolt  began  to  appear  in  portions  of  the  line,  and  an  efhcu  nt, 
co-operation  of  the  Americans  with  their  new  allies,  the  French,  both  of 
whom  were  eager  to  encounter  the  enemy,  was  alone  prevented,  it  is  said, 
by  the  mean  apparel  of  the  Continental  troops,  who,  shabby  and  many 
of  them  shirtless,  shrunk  from  appearing  by  the  side  of  their  elegantly- 
uniformed  Preach  allies.'   Bat  sabseqaentlj  a  subsidy  of  six  millions  of 


(I)  Tbd  term  lant  cuhttet  is  said  bj  Mr. 
P.  8.  DapoMMui,  who,  m  tli«  itmlMj  of 
BMTon  Steubttf  partiolpatod  In  tihe  priTatf  ou 

of  the  camp,  to  bars  originated  on  this  oo- 
cafion.  Tht»  ftipcrior  officers  were  sometimef 
accustomed  to  share  their  rations  with  tbo 
ItM  (brtanmU  Mldim  tad  mlwlttivi.  Tht 
B«roD'a  iddi,  on  ma  oeeuleii,  invitod  a 
nntnhcr  of  young  offirpre  to  flinfl  at  their 
quarters,  torn  clothes  being  an  indispens'able 
requiaita  of  admission.    **  Such  a  ftet  of  rag- 


■ajs  Mr.  DnpoQeeoiif  "wore  ncrer  before 
biMBgbt  together.  lb«  Bmob  loTtd  t»  tptak 
«f  tbftt  dinnar  and  of  hli  mhm  enlefiM,  as  bo 

called  us.  Thus  this  ilcnomination  ysns  flrstin- 
Tented  in  Aincricu,  und  appliod  to  th<-  hrnvo 
officers  audsuldiers  of  the  Ktsvoluliunar^-  urtu/ 

otatiniowboii  iloould  sot  h»?o  boon  femeoa 

that  the  uiinio  which  honored  the  followers 
of  Wiisliinpton  would  aftcrwanl  be  n,«?umed 
bj  the  satellites  of  a  Marat  and  a  Robes- 
pierro.**— 1^.  Jmiflfaw'o  JHmmrm^  Cm- 
•wnorotioii  iff  PtUr  &  X^ttpoMMO,  £X.2X> 
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livres  having  been  granted  by  the  King  of  France,  and  ten  millions  .more 
borrowed  in  the  Netherlands,  on  French  security,  suitable  clothing, 
principally  English  Clolli,  \v;i  :  ptirchascd  in  Holland  and  sent  to  America, 
and  the  old  Continental  currency,  "like  an  aged  man,  expiring  by  the 
decays  of  nature,  without  a  sigh  or  groan,  fell  asleep  in  the  hands  of  its 
last  posse!?sor."  By  the  aid  of  so  much  coin,  nnrl  a  bank  established  by 
the  coiiUihutious  of  Philadelphians,  and  the  tinancial  wisdom  of  Robert 
Morris,  matters  were  managed  with  more  acceptance  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  in  1783.  On  the  ratification  of  peace,  the  soldiers,  with  the  same 
facility  that  they  had  taken  them,  laid  aside  their  arms  for  the  implemeatA 
of  the  mechanic  and  the  husbandman. 

The  readiness  with  which  men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
ranks  of  war  returned  to  their  former  occupations,  was  a  matter  of  as- 
•^^rswn tf thfl  ton i sh m e n t  to  foreigners.  But  if  they  are  honored  as  the  in- 
SavotatioB.  gtrumcnts  of  our  political  freedom,  no  small  measure  of  credit 
is  also  due  to  thoir  country  women  for  their -share  of  the  toils  and  self- 
denials  by  which  they  were  sustained  and  clothed  throujorhout  the  pro- 
tracted contest.  Among  the  expedients  adopted  to  provide  clothing  for 
the  soldiery,  the  exertions  of  the  women  of  the  Revolution,  on  whom 
much  of  the  labor  fell,  arc  entitled  to  honorable  mention,  thongli  made 
in  a  less  conspicuous  sphere  of  duty.  Wc  may  at  least  be  permitted  to 
refer  to  two  examples,  which  illustrate  the  spirit  which  animated  them, 
and  their  ready  response  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  jiatriolism.  "  I 
will  tell  you  what  I  have  done,"  WTitcs  a  lady  of  Philadelphia  to  a  British 
olliciT,  just  after  the  battle  of  Lexiiigiun.  "  My  only  brother  I  have  sent 
to  the  earn  J)  with  my  prayers  and  blessings.  I  hope  he  will  not  disgrace 
me ;  I  am  confident  he  will  behave  with  honor,  and  emulate  the  great 
examples  he  has  before  him ;  and  had  I  twenty  sons  and  brothers,  they 
should  go.  I  have  retrenched  every  superfluous  expense  in  my  table  and 
family ;  tea  I  have  not  drank  since  last  Christmas,  nor  bought  a  new 
cap  or  gown  since  your  defeat  at  Lexington ;  and,  what  I  neTW 
before,  hAre  learnt  to  knit,  and  am  now  making  stocUngi  of  American 
wool  for  mj  servants ;  and  this  way  do  I  throw  in  mj  mita  to  tha  publie 
good  I  know  this,  that^  as  free,  I  can  die  bat  ODoe,  bat  as  a  slave  I 
shall  not  he  worthy  of  life.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  assnre  joa  that  these 
are  the  sentiments  of  all  my  sister  AmericanB.  They  have  sacrificed  as- 
semblies, parties  of  pleasore,  tea<4rinking,  and  finery  to  that  great  spirit 
of  patriotism  that  actnates  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  people  thronghoot 
this  extensive  continent  If  these  are  the  sentiments  of  females,  what 
mast  glow  in  the  hearts  of  their  hnsbands,  brothers,  and  sons  f  They 
are,  as  with  one  heart,  determined  to  die  or  be  free.*" 

(1)  KUo'a  Prinoiplcs  ami  Aot«  uf  the  liovolutioa,  p.  806. 
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Another  instance  is  related  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  General  Lafayette,  being  at  Bal- 
timore, was  invited  to  a  ball ;  he  went,  as  re(|uested,  but  instead  of  joining 
in  the  amusements,  as  might  be  expected  of  a  young  Frenchman,  he  ad- 
dressed the  iadies  :  'You  are  very  handsome;  you  dance  very  prettily; 
your  ball  is  very  Que — but  my  soldiers  have  no  shirts.'  The  appeal  was 
irresistiijio ;  the  ball  c!  ;lm>  i,  the  ladies  ran  home  and  went  to  work,  and" 
in  a  few  days  a  large  number  of  shirts  were  prepared  by  the  fairest  hands 
in  Baltimore  for  the  gallant  defenders  of  their  country."' 

The  immediate  eCfects  of  the  peace  wero  alike  unfavorable  to  the  trade 
and  niaiiufuetures  of  the  country.  Exhausted  in  resources,  with  a  debt 
jg^^  of  forty  raillions  of  dollars,  and  no  public  revenue  system,  the 
thaPMMk  country  was  unable  to  meet  its  obligations.  The  public  secu- 
ritief?  fell  in  value,  the  creditors  of  the  National  Government  were  ruined 
in  capital,  and  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers  were  unpaid.  Those  who  were 
not  themselves  paid  could  not  p  iy  i  ihers,  and  private  confidence  fell  in 
the  wreck  of  the  public  faith.  As  aiiens,  the  merchants  of  the  United 
States  were  excluded  from  their  former  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the 
fishermen  were  denied  access  to  several  ports  they  had  been  free  to  visit 
as  Colonists,  and  the  bounty  on  whale  oil  was  withdrawn.  In  the  absence 
of  any  power  to  regulate  commerce,  a  Hood  of  European  ni:unit;ictures 
was  poured  in  to  supply  the  exhausted  warehouses  of  the  country.  T;ic 
people  of  all  classes  were  but  too  ready  to  escape  from  the  restraints  to 
which  they  had  so  long  subjected  themselves.  The  trade  of  the  States, 
which  had  once  been  so  valuable  to  Britain,  was  coveted  by  all  adven- 
tnroQS  traders,  and  merchandise  was  exported  far  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  country,  or  the  ability  of  merchants  to  pay.  Large  debts  were  ac- 
eomnlated  In  Great  Britain,  to  whose  mannfactorea  Americans  were  * 
partial ;  and  by  the  treaty,  these  aad  the  old  oncanceled  obligatioos  were 
to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silTer,  of  which  the  States  were  speedily  drained. 
All  possibility  of  saccess  in  manofactarss  was  for  a  time  excluded  by  the 
snperabnndanoe  of  foreign  goods,  some  of  which  sold  twenty-fire  per 
cent,  cheaper  fhan  in  Iiondon.  Bat  the  evils  produced  by  the  absence 
of  an  efficient  bead  to  the  GoTemment,  and  of  concert  in  any  plan  for  the 
regalatton  of  trade  and  commerce,  at  leagth  led  to  the  organization  of  an 
effective  central  aathority,  under  whose  action  all  branches  of  the  national 
indnstry  speedily  recovered. 

Daring  the  Revolution  mnch  of  the  limited  capital  and  skill  of  the  country 
bad  been  employed  in  those  branches  of  mannfactnre  which  were  immedi- 
ately subservient  to  the  war.  But  the  household  industry  of  the  country 
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had  been  presenred  and  extended.  The  stern  prospects  which  now  opened 
before  the  country,  pointed  out  the  duty  and  policy  of  cherishing  these, 
•nd  of  introducing  new  ones.  The  several  States  adopted  such  measures 
M  they  had  been  accustomed  to  in  their  Colonial  capacity  for  the  encour- 
agement of  trade  and  manufactures.  Discriminating  and  other  duties 
were  laid  by  several,  but  without  any  uniformity,  and  were  all  annulled 
and  the  power  lodged  io  the  Qeaeral  Congress  bj  the  new  Coa«tita- 
tion. 

The  increased  attention  which  had  been  given  to  wool-prrovrinfr  dnring 
the  war,  and  to  cotton  in  the  South,  created  n  desire  in  many  quarters  to 
procure  the  improved  machinery  by  wlrirh  the  manufactures  of 
woeaw  England  were  being  bo  rajiidly  extended,  and  which  France  was 
also  laboring  to  obtain.  In  l*r80,  an  association  was  formed 
in  Worcpstcr,  Mass.,  for  spinning  and  weaving  cotton,  and  a  subscription 
raised  to  pru-  arc  a  Jenny  for  that  purpose.  On  the  30th  April,  it  was 
announced  in  the  Spy  that  "on  Tuesday  last,  the  first  piece  of  corduroy 
Lua  1'  in  the  manufactory  in  this  town  was  taken  from  the  loom."  The 
manufacture  was  probably  continued,  since  Samuel  Brazier,  of  that 
town,  in  1790  advertised  for  sale  "jeans,  corduroys,  federal  rib,  and 
cottons."' 

The  year  following  this  attempt,  Parliament  raised  a  further  barrier  to 
the  attainment  of  textile  machinery  from  that  country  by  re-enacting  and 
extending  the  statute  of  1774  against  its  exportation.  It  was  enacted 
(21  Geo.  III.  c,  37)  that  any  person  who  packed  or  put  on  board,  or 
canned  to  be  brought  to  any  place  i^i  order  to  be  put  on  board  any 
vessel,  with  a  view  to  exportation,  "  any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press, 
paper,  utensil,  or  implement,  or  any  part  thereof,  which  now  is  or  here- 
after may  be  used  in  the  woolen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  manufacture  of  this 
Kingdom,  or  goods  wherein  wool,  cotton,  liueu,  or  silk  are  used,  or 
any  model  or  plan  thereof,"  etc. ,  should  forfeit  every  such  machine  and 
the  goods  packed  therewith  and  £200,  and  suffer  imprisonment  for  iweive 
months.  The  like  penalties  attached  to  having  in  custody  or  power,  or 
collecting,  making,  applying  for,  or  causing  to  be  made,  any  such  ma- 
chinery, and  the  forfeitures  were  to  go  to  the  use  of  the  informer  after  the 
expenses  of  prosecution  were  paid.  The  exportation,  and  the  attempt 
to  put  on  board  for  that  purpose,  "any  blocks,  plates,  engines,  tools,  or 
utensils  used  in,  or  which  are  proper  for  the  preparing  or  linishing  of 
the  calico,  cotton,  muslin,  or  linen  printing  manufactures,  or  any  part 
thereof,"  were  the  next  year  (1782)  prohibited  under  penalty  of  £500 
The  same  act  interdicted  the  transportation  of  tools  used  in  tlie  iron  and 
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Bteel  maDufactniM.  Wool  or  stock  cards,  not  ezeesdmg  It.  p«r  pair, 
and  spinnen'  cards,  not  exceeding  U.  6d  |>er  pair,  nsed  in  the  woolen 
maoofactares,  were  by  a  later  Act  (86  Geo.  tU.  c  T6)  allowed  to  be 

exported.' 

These  statates^  whidi  were  vigilantly  enforced,  along  with  those 
against  enticing  artificers  to  emigrate,  proved  serlons  obstacles  to  the  in- 

protn-cis  of  trodnction  of  machioery  both  in  America  and  the  Continent  of 
M.rh!ocr7  Bnrope.  In  lt84,  a  German  was  fined  £500  for  sedndng 
In  Eionp*.  operatives  to  Germany ;  bat  a  natire  of  Amiens  sncceeded,  the 
same  year,  in  importing  into  France  the  first  machine  for  spinning  cot- 
ton. Bat,  two  years  after,  another  person  incnrred  the  legal  penalty  for 
haTiog  a  qnaotity  of  machioery,  with  a  view  to  export  it  to  Germany. 
Some  attempts  to  obtain  machinery  for  this  country  miscarried  abont  the 
same  time.  A  set  of  complete  brass  models  of  ArkwrigLt\s  machinery 
was  made  nnd  packed  in  England  by  the  agent  of  Mr  Tench  Ooxe,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1T86,  bat  was  seized  on  the  eve  of  its  shipment,  and  the 
ol^ect  defeated.^  Abel  BneU,  an  ingenions  mechanic  of  Killingsworth, 
Connecticat,  who  had  been  engaged  in  engraving,  type  foanding,  and  the 
mannfactnrc  of  copper  coin  for  the  State,  visited  England  about  th«>  ^^ame 
time,  ostensibly  to  purchase  copper,  bnt  in  reality,  it  is  said,  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  varioas  kinds  of  machinery  nsed  in  the  Cloth-mannfac- 
ture.  The  mechanical  resources  of  the  English  manufactures  had  at  this 
date  been  ifurther  enriched  by  the  invention,  in  1774,  of  the  power-loom, 
by  Cartwright ;  of  the  mule  jenny,  in  l?*r5,  by  Crompton,  which  soon 
superseded  the  machine  of  llarfj^rcaves ;  by  several  improvements  of  Ark- 
wricj-ht  nnd  others  in  carding,  drawing  and  roving,  and  above  nil  by  the 
adaptation,  in  1783,  of  the  steam-engine  of  Watt  to  tlie  spinning  and 
carding  of  cotton  at  Manchester.  Cylinder  printing  was  invented  by 
Bell  in  1785,  and  the  use  of  acid  in  bleacliing  was  introduced  at  Glasgow 
by  Watt  in  178C,  and  at  Manchester  in  ITSS.  These  and  some  minor 
improvements  had  increased  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  England  to 
ll,2S0/2:i^  lbs.  in  1T84,  valncd,  in  its  manufactured  Ktatc,  nt  £3,050,000. 
In  ITS",  the  cotton  and  wool  nsed  on  hand  and  water-macliines  amounted 
l^i^^tiUO.UOO  lbs.,  worth,  in  tlie  rnw  stnte,  £2,230,000,  and  when  manu- 
InSjired,  £7,600,000,  yielding  the  immense  profit  of  £5,270,000  sterling. 
*Thf>^otal  Taluo  of  the  woolen  brnnfh  wns  estimated  in  1783  at 
£16,5100,000,  equal  in  value  to  all  the  exports  of  Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  procoring  machinery  of  any  kind,  the 
complicated  evils,  financial  and  moral,  growing  oat  of  the  profase  and 
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mnton  dm  of  Bnglish  and  Eait  Indi*  goods,  which  were  introdaoed  in 
nnlimited  qnnntitieB  and  told  for  cash  or  credit  below  Boglish  pricei^  and 
the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  cheap  snpplj  of  cotton,  made  the  necessity 
for  creating  domestic  mannfkctnres  to  be  deeply  felt.  In  Philadelphia^ 
New  Torli,  and  some  parts  of  New  England,  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested bj  prominent  citisens  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  by  the  aid 
of  labor-saTing  appliances.  A  Jenny  had  been  several  years  in  use  in 
Philadelphia^  and  Mr.  Wetheriil  had  conducted  throughout  the  war  a 
private  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods.  In  April,  1782,  he 
advertised  for  sale  at  his  manufactory  in  Sooth  Alley,  Phila<h  ^phia 
Manufactures,  suitable  for  all  seasons,  viz.,  Jeans,  Fustians,  Everlast- 
ings, Coatings,  &c.,"  which  he  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  mann* 
fncture  in  this  country.* 

In  1786,  the  Hon.  Hugh  Orr,  of  Massachusetts,  a  pioneer  in  many 
Qsefiil  enterpriseH,  employed  two  brothers,  Robert  and  Alexander  Barr, 

from  Scotland,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  cotton  machines, 
jb^vy  to  construct  for  him  at  his  works,  at  East  Bridgewatcr,  three 

carding,  roping,  and  spinning  machines.  A  committee  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  was  appointed  to  examine  them,  and  report  what 
encouragement  ought  to  be  given  them.  Their  report,  on  November  16, 
recommended  a  grant  of  £200  to  eiml)le  the  brothers  to  complete  them, 
and  a  gratuity  to  tlie  makers  of  the  maehine.s  after  their  completion  and 
delivery  to  a  committee  of  the  house.  This  was  concurred  in,  and  in  the 
following  May,  six  tickets  in  the  State  land  lottery,  in  whicli  there  were 
no  blanks,  were  granted  to  the  Barrs,  "as  a  reward  for  their  ingenuity 
in  forming  those  machines,  and  for  their  public  spirit  in  making  them 
known  to  this  commonwealth."  They  were  deposited,  by  direction  of 
the  (Jcneral  Court,  and  subject  to  its  order,  with  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  re- 
quested to  exhibit  them,  and  explain  their  principles  to  any  who  might 
wish  to  be  informed  of  their  great  use  and  advantage  in  carrying  on  the 
woolen  and  cotton  manufactures.  Mr.  Orr  was  allowed  to  use  them  as  a 
compensation  for  his  trouble.  The  cost  of  the  machines  was  £187,  and 
they  are  believed  to  have  been  the  first  Jenny  and  stock  card  made,  in 
the  United  States. 

"While  these  were  constructing,  Thomas  Somers  presented  a  , 
to  the  General  Court,  stating  that  in  consequence  of  a  circular  let 
the  committee  of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Boston,  an  associa^n 
of  the  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  of  Baltimore  was  formed,  in  tiie  fall 
of  1785,  to  apply  to  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  American  Manufactures. 
Having  been  brought  up  to  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  bad  visited  Eog- 

(1)  Wbite'a  Memoir  of  Sl*t«r,  p.  40. 
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land  at  bis  own  risk  and  expense  to  prepare  machinep  for  cudiDg  .and 
spinDiDg  cotton.  Bat  be  wai  onlj  enabled,  after  much  difficnltj,  to  bring 
awa^  deficriptions  and  modela  of  aucb  engines,  witb  wbicb  be  retoroed  to 
Ballimore.  Finding  little  eonld  be  done  tbere,  be  set  ont  for  Boston, 
and  ba?ing  lost  mneb  of  bis  property  by  the  way,  he  asked  assistance  to 
begin  the  manofactory.  The  Assembly,  on  the  2d  March,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  having  snob  models  and  descriptions,  and  a  knowledge  of 
adapting  the  thread  for  and  of  weanng  dimities,  plain,  striped,  and 
ebeeked  moslins,  calicoes,  jeans,  jcannettes,  and  other  cotton  mannfac- 
tures,  ordered  £20  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Orr  to  enconrng'e 
him  in  a  trial.  This  model  of  an  early  and  imperfect  form  of  the  Ark- 
wright  machine,  appears  to  have  been  exhibited  with  the  others,  and  was 
known  as  the  "  State's  Model."  It  was  visited  by  several  manufacturers, 
among  others  by  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.  Daniel  Anthony,  of  that 
place,  who  had  made  an  engagement  with  Andrew  Dexter  and  Lewis  Peck 
to  make  jeans  and  other  "  homespnn  cloth"  of  linen  warp  and  cottou 
filling,  to  be  ^ud  by  hand,  soon  after  its  completion  visited  it  with  John 
K^nolds,  a  woolen  manufacturer  of  East  Greenwich,  and  made  a  draught 
of  the  machine.  This  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  n  time,  Vmt|k 
machine  was  afterward  built  from  it,  and  put  in  operation  at  Providence. 
Mr.  Orr  did  not  escape  the  reproach  of  wishing  to  supersede  honest 
manual  labor  by  the  introduction  of  such  machines. 

In  the  Tnoiiutime  a  company  had  been  formed  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
1787,  of  which  John  Cabot  and  Joshua  Fisher  wure  the  principal  mana* 
pirstNflw  ^ers,  to  manufacture  cotton.  One  or  more  Spinning:  Jennies, 
either  imported  or  made  from  the  State's  models,  were  ob- 
ai  B.  v.  ,  y  Gained,  and  a  carding -T^iachine  was  iiuported  at  a  cost  of  ch.'ven 
hundred  pounds.  The  Ir-frislature  made  a  grant  of  £500  to  assist  tlio 
dcsi^ni.  The  factory  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  in  his  tour 
throu^'h  the  Eusterii  States  in  1789.  It  was  mentioned  by  I?rissot  De 
Warville,  in  Octolier  of  the  previous  year,  as  "a  flonrishing  mauufueturo 
of  cotton."  It  created  considerable  interest  throughout  the  country,  as 
the  first  attempt  in  New  Etitrland  to  mannfactnro  cotton  by  machinery, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Orr  either  designed  or  attempted  to  em- 
ploy his  machines  for  the  creation  of  a  manufacturing  business,  although 
permitted  to  use  them.  It  was  reported  in  distant  places  that  the  Bev- 
erly factory  was  carried  on  with  tlie  Arkwrit^ht  machines,  bnt  such  does 
not  appear  to  have  lieen  the  case  in  the  first  instance.  In  a  memorial  to 
the  General  Court,  in  June,  1790,  the  managers  state  that  they  had  en- 
countered more  expense  and  diflBculty  than  they  had  anticipated,  cspe- 
cially  in  the  purchase  and  constrTictiou  of  machines.  They  had  then 
expended  nearly  four  thousand  pounds.    Many  losses  and  great  obstacles 
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bad  bMB  eaeovntm],  to  wMdi  other  «l;taiiipte  woold  nol  lie  liable^  as  fa 
the  case  of  the  carding  machbie,  which  oonld  then  be  obtained  for  £800. 
Thej  had  conmenoed  the  badness  from  a  regard  to  the  pnblic  ad? autoge, 
and  had  sostained  heavy  losses  without  any  present  hope  of  emolnment 
Bat  their  efforts,  noder  all  the  disadvantages,  had  proved  that  the  maon* 
fiMtore  was  praeticable,  and  woold,  when  established,  prove  saffleiently 
loerative  to  support  and  extend  itad!^  and  afford  a  supply  not  only  for 
domestic  consamption  bnt  a  staple  for  exportation.  Mach  loss  of  mat»<- 
rial  was  occasioned  in  the  instmetion  of  workmen,  whose  wages  had  to 
be  raised  to  prevent  thdr  desertion  when  half  instmoted,  **  in  oonseqaeoce 
of  the  competition  of  rival  mannfactories.**  The  greater  perfection  and 
beanty  in  foreign  goods  were  attribated  to  the  snjierior  skill,  which  work- 
men in  long  established  mannfactoriso  exhibited,  "bnt  principally  (they 
say)  from  the  nae  of  machines  which  yonr  petitioners  have  as  yet  fonnd 
too  expensive  for  them  to  procnre."  This,  we  snppoee,  refers  to  the 
Arkwright  machines.'  The  managers  ask  that  the  General  CoortwUl 


(1)  Th«  expmw  of  mMidnM,  labor,  etoi, 

for  manufacturing  oe|toa(^about  this  time, 
was  thus  estimaf**!  in  Philadclpbia:  "One 
macbioe  for  carding  cotton  will  cost  about 
£60 ;  on*  man  will  work  tbo  raaohioo,  iDd 
oaid  alHMtt  SO  Iba.  of  eotton  p«r  d^.  Ono 
spinning  mncbino,  commonly  called  a  jenny, 
with  40  spindles  (which  is  a  proper  number), 
will  cost  about  £13.  One  uiau  or  wumao 
irfU  work  fho  nuMhine,  and  win  spin  from 
4  to  tt  11m.  of  good  yam  per  day,  of  a  suitablo 
dcj»re«  of  fineness  for  good  joanf,  fustians, 
etc.  ...  A  woman  will  rope  (on  a  common 
wkool)  about  4  Ibo.  per  day,  for  which  sho 
neoivoi  ftvo  poneo  por  pooad.  Oso  powid 
of  cotton  yarn  will  fill  six  yard?  of  very  good 
jcr>ns — it  usually  fills  more,  but  then  the 
good9  are  proportionally  lighter.  Two  lbs.  of 
good  flax  from  tiho  iwingli  will  iuoIm  1  Ib» 
of  hoeklod  iiz-^if  iaz  boiag  qmn  to  two 
doien  and  six  onts  to  the  pound,  which  is  a 
proper-siired  yarn  for  common  joana.  18 
dozen  will  moke  chain  for  50  yards;  8  lbs. 
of  ootton  Tarn  wiU  Ml  thoM  50  yatdo.  Tb» 
ootton  yam  apOA  on  fko  auchine:!  m  Phlla. 
delphia  costs,  on  an  arere^c,  about  13i  penoo 
per  pound,  besides  the  carding  and  roping. 
Tbo  maawbo  tani  tko  madiiao  l«  omployed 
by  tbo  doy,  Eb  wagoi,  wbon  tbo  dayi  an 
long,  aro  aboat  three  shillings  and  nine 
ponoo  p«r  daj,  Xho  woaTor  in  PUladolphia 


bai  lOToa  poneo  por  yard  Ibr  woavlng  OW" 

mon  jeans,  besides  baring  bis  chain  WOttad 
for  him,  and  the  wimlinK  his  quills.  He 
will  weave  about  7  yards  per  day.  Women 
attond  on  tbo  woaTort  to  wind  tMr  oliaina 
and  quills  for  about  oavan  diilliagf  and  tlx- 
pence  per  week,  and  find  themselves.  Ono 
woman  can  attend  three  looms.  The  dyers 
ask  four  pence  per  yard  for  dyeing  jeans, 
but  tbej  may  bo  wall  affotdod  at  half  Oiat 
pirfoob  The  following  is  tho  oitlnato  of  tbo 
aspwM  on  AO  yaids  of  Joaaa: 

18  dos.  flax  yam  will  make  the 
chain  for  50  yds.  of  jeans,  at 
I8d.  por  dozen  ,^......£1  7«.  Od. 

81  lb*,  of  ootton  yam  will  SD  tbo 
same,  at  5«.  por  poond.........^  SIS 

Weaving  TiO  yds.,  at  Sd.  a  yard...  1  1^5  4 

Dyeing  50  yds.,  at  3d.  per  yard^    13  6 

£614  d 

The  above  ostimato  is  calculated 
for  50  yds.  of  Tory  good  jeans, 
■nob  as  will  tell  for  St,  par 
ywd,  which  if........  .....         rie  e 

Profit...... „„..... ...... ......£llft  e 

"SJB.  Thapiioaia  tappooed  to  boavo- 
iaO  ona.  Tbo  oaloulation  of  oxponaoa  it 
rather  high  than  othorwito.*-*JtisKemi 
Jlasiaai»  vol.  t.  p.  326, 
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in  liea  of  a  grant  of  land  prcTionslj  in»dr,  altord  some  real  and  read/ 
assistance,  without  which  thev  mnst  abandon  ihe  enterprise.' 

They  afterward  discontinui'  l  the  business  as  a  corporate  body,  and  it 
was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  erected  a  mill  at  the  head  of  Bass 
River  for  spinninpr  cotton  by  water  power.  This  also  proved  unprofit- 
able, and  the  maehiuery  was  removed  along  with  a  portion  of  the  baild- 
ing.  The  brick  factory  was  burned  in  1808.  A  steam  factorj  compaojr, 
with  large  capital,  was  incorporated  at  that  place  in  1841. 

Although  this  establishment  appears  to  have  been  the  first  for  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  by  machinery  that  went  into  operation  in  New 
England,  if  that  at  Worcester,  before  inoi  tioned,  may  not  claim 
SSoiSed*?*  precedence,  there  were,  at  the  date  of  the  petition,  as  therein 
VnwUnm,  intimated,  several  rival  establishments.  The  earliest  of  these 
was  that  attempted  at  Frovideticc.  After  obtaining  a  draught  of  Mr. 
Orr's  ma'  (line,  Mr.  Anthony  had  a  Spinning  Jenny  of  twenty-eight 
spindles  built  also  in  1787,  on  the  model  of  the  Beverly  machine.  The 
wood-work  was  made  by  his  buu  lLubt;rL,  uud  ilie  brass-work  by  Dauiel 
Jackson,  a  coppersmith  of  Provideuce.  It  was  set  up  first  in  a  private 
house,  and  afterward  in  the  chamber  of  the  market-house,  where  it  was 
operated.  A  carding  machine  was  also  constructed  for  him  by  Joshua 
Lindly,  of  Providence,  from  patterns  of  that  at  Beverly.  The  rolls,  18 
inches  long,  were  taken  from  it  and  roped  on  a  hand-whedi  u  in  wool- 
cardiog.  A  spinning  framo  wbs  next  baQt  from  the  dmngfat  of  tiie 
State's  model  at  Bn d water.  It  had  eight  heeds  of  four  spindles  each, 
or  8S  spindles  in  all,  and  was  operated  by  a  erenk  tnmed  by  hand.  The 
first  head  was  made  by  John  Bail/,  a  clodEmaker  of  ProTidence^  and  the 
rest  of  the  machine  by  Lindly  &  Jachson.  In  lt88,  Joseph  Alexander 
and  James  McEerrieSf  weavers  from  Scotland,  who  nnderstood  the  nse 
of  the  fly-shuttle,  came  to  Prondence  tg  weaTo  cordnroy.  McKerriee 
went  to^ast  Oreenwich,  bnt,  nnder  the  directioa'fiif~AiezBnder,  a  loom 
was  boilt  and  put  in  operation  in  the  market-house,  with  the  first  fly- 
shnttie  ever  osed  in  Providence,  and  probably  in  America.'  As  there 
was  no  person  who  knew  how  to  ent  the  cordnroy  to  raise  the  pile  which 
formed  tiie  ribs,  and  gave  the  finish^  that  kind  of  Cloth  was  abandoned  after 
the  first  piece,  and  Alexander  reqioved  to  Philadelphia.  Thos  nnsno^ 
cessfal,  the  owners  sold  the  spinning  framo»  which  was  too  heavy  for 
hand*power,  to  Moses  Brown,  of  Providence.  It  waa  removed  to  Paw- 

(1)  ymWt  M«9i«ir  of  Shtor,  p.  U.  iwd  alMal  ffait        WfbM  iSbm  IMmrj 

(2)  The  iipring  or  fly  shuttle  was  invented  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester, 

flbont  the  rear  ITP.S  by  John  Knj,  of  Bury,  that  not  a  single  weaver  in  fh"  Norwich 

Uowever  late  ita  introducttua  here  may  »eem  trade  then  andentood  Iha  usu  ol  the  tiy 

to  h*vo  boon,  wo  And  U  lUlod  io  m  omoj  thattlo. 
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tacket,  and  attached  to  a  watcr-whcel,  for  which  it  was  also  found  to  be 
ill-adapted  from  its  imperfeotions,  Mr.  Brown  also  purchasod  the  card- 
ing machine  and  Jenny,  un  additional  spinning  frame,  made  from  the 
State  model  and  unsuccessfully  tried  at  East  Green wieh,  and  a  stocking- 
loom  from  John  FuUem,  an  Irish  stocking-weaver,  who  had  attempted 
the  business  also  at  East  Greenwich.  The  spinning  framos,  which  were 
employed  for  a  short  time  on  warp,  which  they  made  imperfectly  both  a3 
to  qnalitj  and  quantity,  were  laid  aside  until  some  one  could  be  found 
who  understood  their  nse.  These  two  Arkwright  machines,  one  of  32, 
the  other  of  24  spindles,  not  in  nse,  a  carding  machine,  an  84  and  a  60 
spinning  jenny,  and  a  doubling  and  twisting  jcuuy,  constituted  the  prin- 
cipal machinery  of  Almy  &  Brown,  at  Pawtucket,  wheu  Samuel  Slater 
arrived.  The  account  of  Andrew  Dexter,  of  Provideuce,  with  the  firm, 
shows  a  charge,  in  May,  lt89,  for  a  complete  spinning  jenny,  £2-4  is.  lOrf., 
and  in  1T90  for  a  jenny,  carding  and  spinning  frame,  conipletcd  at  the 
joint  and  equal  expense  of  Lewis  Peck  and  Andrew  Dexter,  Ids. 
A  machine  for  calendering  cotton  goods  was  also  charged  in  March, 
1790.  It  was  put  up  in  Moses  Brown's  burn,  and  worked  by  a  horse. 
One  of  the  jennies  purchased  by  Mr.  Brown  belonged  to  David  BufTum, 
for  whom  it  had  been  operated  about  two  years  at  Newport  by  Joseph 
Anthony,  an  jiher  son  of  Daniel  Anthony. 

Just  as  this  attempt  to  introduce  water  spinning  machines  had  jiroved 
unsuccessful,  a  letter  opportunely  reached  Moses  Brown  from  Samuel 
ArriTai  of  Slater,  at  New  York.  This  ingenious  and  enterprising  manu- 
facturer,  to  whom  this  country  owes  so  much,  was  born  near 
Belper,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  June  9,  1768.  At  the  age  of  fourteen 
he  went  to  live  as  a  clerk  with  Jedediah  Strutt,  the  inventor  of  the  Derby 
ribbed  stocking  machine,  and  the  partner  of  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  in 
the  cottqn_8£inQig^ii8ineB8  at  Hilford,  near  Belper.  Having  continaed 
withlhem  as  clerk  and  sereral  years  general  overieer  both  of  the  machinery 
and  mannfactiiring  departments,  till  August,  1789,  he  was  indaced  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  America,  in  conseqaence  of  the  great  interest  taken  by  the 
sereral  govemments  In  the  establisbBient  of  manofhetorea.  A  notice  in  (he 
the  newspapers  of  a  giant  of  £100  by  the  legislatnie  of  Pennsylraniai  in 
Oct,  1T88,  to  John  Hegne,  for  introdocing  a  machine  for  carding  cotton, 
and  of  the  establishment  of  a  society,  with  legislatiTc  encooragement^  for 
the  maottfactnre  of  cotton,  determined  him  to  try  his  fortnnes  in  this 
coontry.  He  sidled  ftom  London,  Sept.  13,  1789,  and  reached  New 
Toric  about  the  18th  Norember.  In  conseqaence  of  the  restrictions 
npon  the  emigration  of  artisans  and  the  exportation  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, he  did  not>  on  leaving  Derby,  inform  his  family  of  his  destination, 
and  toolt  with  him  neither  pattens,  drawings,  nor  memoianda  that  could 
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betray  his  occupatiou  or  lead  to  his  detention.  In  New  York  he  wm 
enj^aged  by  the  Xew  York  Manufacturing  Company.  Hearing  that 
Moses  Brown,  of  Providence,  was  in  need  of  n  mntuigcr,  he  wrote  him 
on  the  2d  IVi  * mhi  stating  that  he  liad  been  three  weeks  in  the  New 
York  maiiufuc'iury,  which  had  but  one  card,  two  machines,  and  two 
spinning  jennies,  which  he  thought  were  not  worth  using.  His  wish  and 
intention  were  to  erect  a  perpetual  card  and  spinning  cstablishmont ; 
and  he  could  make  machinerj  for  spioaiog,  either  for  stocidDg  or  twist, 
equal  to  any  in  England. 

Mr.  Brown  accordingly  invited  him  to  come,  stating  that  an  cxperi- 
ment  had  been  made  and  failed  with  the  first  frame  used  in  America,  and 
offerino-  him  all  the  profits,  as  well  as  the  credit  and  advantages 
fai  w«ier-  of  lierlccting  the  first  water-mill  in  America,  provided  he  was 
able  to  accomplish  it.  On  seeing  the  mnfliini's  of  Almy  & 
Brown,  he  de*  I  n.  d  having  any  thing  to  do  with  theiu.  A  contract  was 
made  with  Almy  i\:  iirown  lo  con.iLruct  the  A rkwright  series  of  machines, 
in  which  Slater  was  to  have  cue-half  interest;  and  on  the  18th  January, 
1Y90,  Mr.  Brown  took  him  to  Pawtucket,  wiiere  he  commenced  the  ma- 
chinery chiefly  with  his  own  hands,  Ou  the  20th  December,  he  started 
three  cards,  drawing,  and  luving  frames,  and  two  frames  of  72  spindles, 
which  were  worked  by  an  old  fulling-mill  wheel  in  a  clothier-s  building, 
where  they  were  used  for  twenty  months,  nt  which  time  several  thousand 
pounds  of  yam  liud  accamnlated  on  their  liutids,  notwithstanding  all  at- 
tein])ts  to  sell  and  weave  it.  Early  in  17'J3,  Alray,  Brown  <fc  Slater  built 
a  suuiU  factory  (the  old  mill),  where  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion, 
and  increased  as  occasion  served.  Thus,  after  unexpected  difficulties, 
delays,  and  expense,  arising  out  of  the  want  of  patterns,  suitable  materials, 
and  workmen,  was  completed  and  put  in  operation  the  first  saccessfol 
water-mill  for  cotton  in  the  United  States.' 

The  accounts  of  Almy  &  Brown,  successors  (the  former  a  son-in-law, 
the  latter  a  relatiTe  of  Moses  Brown,  who  sopplied  the  capital),  show 
their  first  spinning  to  have  been  commenced  abont  the  11th  JuDe,  It 89, 
between  which  time  and  the  close  of  the  year  tbej  BMdo  of  eordoroys, 
royal  ribs,  and  denims,  etc.,  oottonets,  jeans,  and  ftiBtiaoi^  189  pieoei, 
eootaining  4,556  yards,  which  wld  from  1«.  8(i  to  4«.  a  yard.  From  tho 
Ist  Jannaij  to  the  16th  October,  lt91,  when  thejhad  the  new  machinery, 
they  made  of  the  tame  goodi  and  of  fancy  oords,  thickiete,  etc.,  886 
pieces  of  T888  yardi. 

During  this  time,  lefera!  other  eesays  were  made  in  cotton  q^nning. 

(1)  For  fuller  pirticulars  of  thn  'tl^^  rr,    thr.  reader  is  re^rred  to  Wblto't  M«ttoir  dC 
difflcoltiea,  and  subscqaent  >aecesd  of  .slater    SUter:  PhiliuiolphU,  1836. 
•ad  th«  cotton  bnaineM  in  New  BngUnd, 
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Jennies  of  Hargreaves'  pattern  were  obtained,  and  warp  for  mixed  goods 
of  lineu  and  cotton  waa  span  from  rolls  prepared  by  hand-cards  in  tho 
cellars  of  dwelling-houses,  and  was  woven  principally  by  Scotch  and 
Irish  weavers.  When  goods  wholly  of  cotton  were  attempted,  the  wwp 
was  obtained  from  Almy  &  Brown,  as  the  jenny  WW  not  adapted  for  hard 
twist,  and  from  this  time  fell  into  dieose.  JSo  sheetings,  shirtings,  checks, 
or  ginghams  weve  made  before  IIW. 

At  East  Qreenwich,  where  the  isqiUm  bojuesB  had  also  been  attempted, 
Herman  Tftttdansen,  a  German,  abo  idtiont  1790  commenced  the  mIIco 
printing  bnsinees.  He  cat  his  own  blocks  (samples  of  which  and  of  his 
prints  are  in  the  cabinet  of  the  HisU^cal  Sodefy  at  Prondence),  and 
printed  India  cottons  and  the  coarse  cottons  woven  in  ihmilies  for  the 
people  generally.  Althoagh  enconraged  by  John  Brown,  an  India  trader, 
it  was  found  cheaper  to  import  than  to  print  cottons,  and  the  business 
was  gifcn  up.  Indeed,  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  English 
and  India  cottons  and  yarn  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  snceess  of  the 
infant  manufactures  of  the  country,  for  wluch  a  remedy  was  soon  provided 
by  the  General  GoTemment 

The  Byfield  Factory  in  Massachusetts,  which  it  has  been  asserted  was 
the  first  regular  foetOTj  in  the  XTnlted  States,  was  not  established  until 
1798,  and  for  several  yean  alter,  was  confined  to  the  manufacture  of 
•.woolen  Cloth.  " 

We  have  now  to  notice^  among  the  efforts  made  almost  simultaneously 
^  .  ^  in  different  places  to  mannfootnre  cotton,  an  Association,  before  alluded 
/•  to,  which  was  quite  as  early -fotmed,  we  believe,  as  any  of  the 

cotloa*'^'^  foregoing,  and  one  which,  by  the  collective  and  individual  in* 
VMtorr.  g^ifnn^  Qf  members,  in  connection  with  the  State  patronage 
accorded  it,  was  more  influential  than  any  other  in  giving  an  impulse  to 
the  cultivation  and  maaufiieture  of  cotton  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  before  stated  that  the  first  spuming  jenny  introduced  into  this  conn- 
tiy,  and  probably  the  first  attempt  to  make  cottons,  was  in  Pbiladelphiak 
by  the  Society  formed  in  1T75  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Between 
that  time  and  the  year  1787,  when  the  **  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  Mannlhcturea  and  the  useful  Arts*'  was  instituted,  an 
effort  to  obtain  the  Arkwrigfat  machinery  bad  been  defeated.  Mr. 
Wetherill  had  in  the  meantime  manufhctured  the  ordinary  cotton  stnflh 
afterward  made  at  the  infont  New  Bngland  factories,  and,  as  a  member 
of  both  societies,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  This  society  was  open  to  every  dtisen  of  the  United  States 
who  should  fulfill  the  engagements  of  a  member  of  the  same.  It  was 
governed  by  a  president^  four  vice-presidents,  two  secretaries,  a  treasurer, 
twelve  managersi  and  a  committee  for  manufactures^  all,  except  the  eom- 
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mittee,  chosen  annaally  by  ballot.  "Emh  mentbar  pMd  M  admission  fee 
of  tea  skiUings,  and  tht  sama  aim  aamnally  toward  a  geoeral  fund  to 
dafray  expeoses  and  for  pi«niiiii&  Sabaeriptiona  of  £10  or  upward,  to 
coDstitate  a  maotifiieteriBg  fond,  waie  loeeiTed  from  iiidiTidaals  or  com- 
paaies,  for  the  purpose  of  oatAbUsliing  faecoriaa,  tlio  aiibwsribm  to  be 
eatiiled  to  the  protta  of  the  same.  The  aobaeribeiB  wtra  to  be  ownera  of 
the  ground,  buildings  sod  improveaieDtB  bebnging  to  the  society,  ete., 
and  the  aharee  were  mede  tranaforable*  The  maDufoetariog  operatiom 
veve  eoittroUed  by  the  nuuitifaetiiiliig  committee,  ehoie&  inaaally  by  the 
iobseriben  to  that  fond. 

By  appointment  of  a  preTiooa  meeting,  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  an  ardent 
and  infloential  enconrager  of  all  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  numnfactares, 
Addte>*  of  delif  ered  aa  address  before  Oe  Society  in  the  TTniTersity  of 
iMCow  Pennsyhania,  on  the  9th  Angast^  ITSt,  which  was  pabliabed 
at  their  request  It  appears  from  his  remarks,  that  after  giving  relief  to 
the  indnstrions  poor,  which  was  one  object  of  the  Society,  the  employ- 
Bient  of  machinery  as  moch  as  possible  in  their  operations  was  contem- 
plated by  its  friends.  This  porpose  was  urged  in  reply  to  the  objection 
which,  among  aiany  others,  appears  to  have  been  made  against  the 
establishment  of  maanfaetories,  and  were  severally  combated  by  the 
speaker,  that  they  were  irnnriona  to  the  health  of  the  work-people.  X 
proper  regard  for  the  infeiests  of  Agricnltvre^  as  the  most  important, 
was  recommended  in  any  measnres  that  might  be  adopted  for  the  adraoce- 
ment  of  oManfactares.  In  this  connection  the  eultiTation  of  cotton  in 
the  Sonthem  States  was  recommended  as  an  article  from  which  the  best 
informed  mana&ctnrers  expected  the  greatest  profite,  and  npon  which 
some  established  foctorles  depended.  It  thrived  as  well  there,  he  said, 
as  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  those  States  laiaed  it  formerly  when  the 
price  was  not  half  what  it  had  been  for  several  years  past.  It  was  then 
worth  doable  the  money  in  America  which  it  sold  for  before  the  Revolo^ 
tton,  Earopeaa  nations  having  prohibited  its  exportation  from  their 
colonies  to  foreign  conntries.  The  great  progress  made  in  agriculture 
and  mannfoctnres,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  since  the  year  lt6S,  and 
still  more  since  the  lata  war,  was  adverted  to,  and  a  lengthy  list  of  articles 
thea  made  in  the  State  was  glrea.  These  included  hosief7«  hats  and 
gloves,  wearing  apparel,  coarse  linens  and  woolens,  some  cotton  gooda^ 
wool  and  cotton  cards,  ete.  The  advantages  of  America  in  having  the 
raw  materials  and  market  at  home,  in  exemption  from  duties,  in  the 
ability  to  sell  for  cash  by  the  piece  instead  of  large  Invoices  on  long  credits, 
as  imported  goods  were  then  sold,  in  the  superior  strength  of  Ameri« 
can  linens,  in  the  beaellte  of  a  better  atmosphere  for  bleaching  linen  and 
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cotton, '  were  MTenllj  arged  w  lo  mtnj  indnoeiDeDti  to  midfiftakt  nuno- 
fftctarw.  He  reoommended  the  exemption  from  dntiei  of  nir  materia^ 
dye  itnlbf  end  certain  Implemeota ;  pfemlnms  for  nieAil  ioTentioDS  and 
processes ;  the  invitation  of  foreign  artists  to  settle  by  grants  of  land,  and 
that  evefy  emigiant  ship  should  be  visited  to  ascertain  what  persons  were 
on  board  capable  of  conBtrocting  usefbl  machines  or  of  condncting  mann- 
factnres.  The  wastefnl  use  of  foreign  man'vfactores  was  illnstrated  bj 
the  laet  that  the  importation  into  Philadelphia  alone  of  the  ibw  kinds 
of  ooat»  vest*  and  sleeve  buttons,  bQcklee,  and  other  trinkets,  was  sup- 
posed to  amount  in  a  single  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  cost  the 
wearers  sixty  thousand  dollan.  In  uiging  the  benefits  to  the  agricnl- 
tnral  interests  of  manufactures  in  their  midst,  he  ventured  the  assertion 
that  the  value  of  American  productions  annually  consumed  by  the  manu- 
ihcturers  of  the  States  exclusive  of  the  makers  of  flonr,  lumber,  and  bar 
iron,  was  double  the  aggregate  amount  of  all  its  exports  in  the  most 
plentiful  year. 

The  Board  of  Msnagen,  in  November,  offered  a  gold  medal  of  the 
value  of  $S0  for  the  most  nsefhl  engine  or  machine,  to  be  moved  by  water, 
itmiflmi  «r  otherwise^  by  which  the  ordinary  labor  of  hands  in  mann- 
«k«so«i«tr.  faeturiog  cotton,  wool,  flax,  or  hemp^  should  be  better  saved 
than  by  any  then  In  use  in  the  State ;  and  also  for  raising  and  cleaning 
the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp,  flax,  or  cotton;  for  the  best  specimens  or 
patterns  of  printed  linens  or  cotton  goods  stained  within  this  State;  for 
letter  press.  In  bound  volumes,  from  Pennsylvania  types  and  paper;*  for 
earthenware,  flint  glass  ware,  nid  bottles  ;  for  the  greatest  quantity  of 
wool,  and  of  bleached  wax  fit  for  candles.  Thirty-dollar  premiums  or 
medals  were  offered  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  hemp  or  swingled  flax, 

(1)  A  company  of  Engliah  morchnnU,  which  Jamoi  Watt,  in  the  following  jot, 

with  ft  large  capital,  WM  ftbool  Mag  f«nB«  «anM  ortr  from  Pftrit  to  Olaigmr*  It 

•4,  it  is  said,  before  the  ReTolatio*,  to  im-  appMM  not  to  hxn  Immi  tmploytd  at  Ifkn. 

port  the  brown  linm  -   nf   Kitr  -pc  tn  hn  cheater  antil  the  year  aftor  the  date  in  the 

bleached  in  thi«  country,  where  the  superior  text.    Dr.  Henry,  of  that  city,  suggested 

innshine  and  plenty  of  land  was  an  iaduce-  the  use  of  chloride  of  lime  io  the  furm  of 

BitBt  Lla«iM  liftd  kmg  \ma  Nat  to  HoUaad  blaaehias  powdm,  to  get  ri4  of  ih«  aeziow 

to  b«  Uaaolied,  and  the  tine  (liz  to  ti^t  vapor.  Th«  time  of  blMcbiog  wai  nd«Md 

monthB)  required  for  the  process  and  the  by  these  means  from  months  ntmrt«r  to  as 

extent  of  ground  occupied,  in  the  middle  many  boors;  bat  the  acid  wus  supposed, 

of  the  latt  ««Btory,  greatly  ftbitnattd  ftos  not  withoat  reMoo,  piolwbly,  ia  tbe  infancy 

ttaprofltoafilMmaattfiMtBn.  ThadiMnraiy  af  the  art,  to  ialata  the  ftbtio.  Tbaiaai 

by  Scheele,  In  1774,  of  the  properties  of  Cooper,  afterward  a  prominent  man  in  thia 

chlorine,  was  scarcely  leas  rnlaable  to  tho  country,  was  one  of  the  earliest  calico  blaftoh* 

cotton  and  linen  manafactures  than  tho  me-  era  by  this  method  in  Manchester, 

flluuiioal  iavMtioBi  of  tha  mmo  ago.  Bar-  '  (S)  Tba.  proniam  ia  (bis  branoli  wm 

tlioliatr  in  1785,  introduced  the  use  of  oxy-  giTon  to  tha  paUithan  af  a  Qonaaa  ba«k^ 

aariatio  or  bj4roohlorio  aeld  ia  bleaohiag,  ia  Iiaacaitar. 
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sod  the  greatest  number  of  mnitbi*  anvils ;  and  fiftjr  dollBn  for  the  great* 
est  qoantitj^  of  potash  and  pearlasheSy  and  for  the  i^eatest  quautity  and 
varietj  of  painters'  colors  made  from  fossils  and  eartbs  of  the  United 
States  Of  tbe  propriety  and  Taloe  of  preminms  and  bonoraiy  rewards, 
when  jadicionsly  conferred,  in  stimulating  invention  and  competition  in  tbe 
arts,  Uiere  can  be  little  doubt  Tbe  offer  of  this  Society  and  the  snbse- 
qnent  award  of  a  large  sum  by  the  legislature  for  a  machine  for  making 
rolls  for  spinning,  which  was  probably  a  fruit  of  that  offer,  are  said  to 
bare  finally  determined  Samuel  Slater  to  come  to  America.  The  pre- 
midm  for  calico  and  linen  printing  probably  led  to  the  first  establishment 
of  the  former  business  in  the  United  States  by  John  Hewson,  a  Bevolu* 
ttonary  soldier,  who  also,  m  March,  1789,  receired  a  loan  of  £800  from 
the  State,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  to  enable  him  "to  enlarge  and 
carry  on  the  business  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching  within  this 
State."*  How  far  the  discrimination  of  the  Society  in  offering  its  high* 
est  premiums  for  chemical  products  may  have  contribnted  to  the  com* 
mencement,  about  this  time,  of  the  first  white*lead  manuflMture  in  the 
United  States,  by  Hr.  Wetherill,  and  to  the  subsequent  eminence  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  chemical  branches^  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

The  Manufacturing  Committee,  of  which  S.  Wetherill,  Jr.,  was 
chairman,  in  the  autumn  of  1788,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  first  year 
Report  of  tht^'i'^  Its  orgaulsation,  made  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
c«maii(M.  Qf  operations  to  the  83d  of  August  It  furnishes  some 
Interesting  statements.  The  contributions  received  amounted  in  hard 
specie  to  £1837  10s.  Oii,  and  the  expenditures  for  machines,  utensils, 
and  fitting  up  the  manufiictory,  to  £458  lOs.  8<i,  leaving  a  circulating 
capital  of  £874.  To  employ  the  poor,  they  had  purchased  flax  and  em- 
ployed between  two  and  three  hundred  women  in  spinning  linen  yam 
during  the  winter  and  spring,  and  engaged  workmen  to  make  a  carding 
machine  and  four  jennies  of  40,  44,  60,  and  80  spindles,  respectively,  for 
spinning  cotton.  Owing  to  the  difficalty  of  finding  artists  and  making 
machines  without  models  or  with  imperfect  ones,  and  obstirnctions  caused 
by  foreign  agents,  etc.,  they  did  not  get  the  first  loom  at  work  until 
lath  April,  1788.   Tbe  number  had  since  been  increased  to  twenty-six, 

(1)  John  H«W80D,  it  it  said,  was  invited  who  inhttitod  bis  father's  probitj  and  be* 

to  this  coantry  from  Kngland  by  Benjamin  nevolcrce,  and  only  recently  died  at  tb* 

Franklin,  and  bairiog  espoused  the  cause  age  of  93.    General  Wa.shingtoa  was  aeeoi 

of  the  R«ToIation,  1m  wai  taken  prisoner  bj  tonud  to  point,  with  patriotlo  pride,  to 

tho  Britiib  si  Iho  bottlo  of  Monaoiitli.  domottio  fUiriot  upon  Iho  ponon  of  Mn, 

Boring  made  his  escape,  fifty  guineas  re-  Washington  from  the  establishment  of  the 

ward  were  offered  for  his  re  capture,  dend  elder  Hcwpon.  He  was  elected  in  Oct..  ITS)', 

or  alive.   His  print  works  were  near  Kiob-  to  print  for  tbe  Society.   Bobert  Taylur  was 

moiid,  wlioro  DyottvlUo  now  ii^  and  wore  Moeonpotiter. 
eontimied  by  Ua  lOii,  of  tho  mubo  bmio» 
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with  wliiek  liad  been  msiw&etamd,  ap  to  fi3d  of  Aagost^  the  followliig 
goods :  JeaiM,  2959}  jda,  eordnroja,  federal  fib,  6t»beaTer  fostias, 
57,  plain  oottooi^  mii,  lioen,  926,  tow  linen,  188ti-^ta],  7,111  yds. 
In  addition  to  theie,  thej  bad  in  the  looms  900  yards  of  jeans,  eordnroya, 
cottons  and  linen.  Tbej  had  sold  np  to  that  time  of  Jeans,  cotton  and 
linen  7am,  fine  and  tow  linen  to  the  ▼alne  of  £458  5s.  11<&  The  net 
prolit  open  their  operations  was  about  £72,  or  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent 
per  annnnL  Between  the  28d  of  Angost  and  the  1st  of  XoTember,  they 
mannfiustnred  of  Jeans,  cordnroys,  flowered  cotton,  cottons,  flax  linena^ 
tow  linens,  and  btrdeye,  4016  ywds,  of  which  over  one-half,  or  2095  yds., 
were  cottons,  and  they  had  240  yards  in  the  looms.  The  entire  product 
f^om  the  beginning  amonnted  to  11,867  yards.  From  the  want  of  proper 
bleach  yards  and  persoos  who  understood  the  bleaching  bnsiness,  only 
190  yards  of  cotton  hat]  been  printed. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  consisting  of  Mesars. 
G^rge  Clymer  and  Tench  Coxe,  considered  this  exhibit  of  their  opera- 
tions as  highly  enconraging,  especially  as  the  price  of  flax  had  fallen  from 
ninepence  and  tenpcncc  the  pound  to  seTenpcnco,  nnd  would  probably  be 
lower  on  account  of  increased  attention  to  its  cultivation  ;  and  cotton  bad 
also  declined  in  price  from  28.  *l^d.  a  pound  to  28.  or  2a«  2d.  The  price 
of  rottoD  woold  be  kept  down  should  its  cultiTation  sncceed  in  the 
Soathem  States.  If  a  good  profit  had  been  realized  by  the  roanufactore 
on  a  limited  scale  of  materials  purchased  at  the  former  high  rates,  one- 
half  of  which — ^the  linen  yaniF— conld  not  be  spun  by  maebineiy,  it  was 
eectain  that  more  extensive  machines,  moved  by  bor<;cs  or  water,  must 
greatly  inmaae  the  profit.  Carding  machines  for  which  they  paid  £100, 
eonld  now  be  purchased  for  £60 ;  and  a  jenny,  for  which  they  paid  £28, 
for  £15,  and  smaller  implements  were  reduced  in  price  in  proportion. 
Two  separate  and  independent  estimates  by  different  persons  made  the 
cost  of  a  given  quality  of  olive-colored  jean,  with  linen  chain,  28.  bd.  and 
2s.  i^d.  respectively,  for  jean  equal  to  the  "British,  which  sold  for  3s.  Zd. ; 
flax  being  rated  at  7(/.,  cotton  at  2s.  Sd.  per  pound,  weaving  at  Id.,  and 
dyeing  and  caloniirTttif!"  at  4//  n  yard.  The  American  goods  were  above 
half  an  inch  wider  ajul  much  heavier  than  the  imported.  The  Committee 
state,  in  conclusion,  that  being  impressed  with  the  clearest  conviclion  of 
the  imjjortance  of  the  cotton  branch,  they  "beg  leave  to  recommend  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  prosecution  of  the  mannfactnro  by  fresh  snliscrip- 
tions,  nnti!  a  knowledge  and  dne  sense  of  its  value  shall  induce  some 
proper  persons,  either  citizeos  or  foreigners,  to  undertake  tho  busi- 
ness." 

On  the  29th  March,  previouj^  to  the  opening  of  thi.^  manufactory,  the 
legislature  of  Fennsyivauia  passed  an  "  Act  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
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MflMiifactures  of  the  State."    This  Act,  which  was  limited  to  two  years, 
prohibited,  tinder  certain  penalties,  the  exportation  of  manufacturitic^ 
machine?,  the  scarcity  of  which  was  the  trreat  obstacle  to  hU!  h 
•Boonnge*  •  Undertakings.  This  Act  is  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  American 


Museum,  M.  Carey,  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  tht^  faot  that 
in  the  year  1*787,  two  carding  and  spinning  machines  in  the  possession 
of  a  citizen  of  Pliilaacli»liia,  and  calculated  to  save  the  labor  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  persons,  were  purchased  by  the  apeney  of  a  British  artisan, 
packed  up  in  cases  as  conmion  merchandise,  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 
A  quantity  of  cotton  seed  is  also  stated  to  have  been  soon  after  purchased 
In  Virginia  and  burned,  in  order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  extension  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  in  America,  and  their  injurious  effects  upon  the 
importation  of  Manciiester  goods.  In  October,  1788,  a  reward  of  £100 
was  given  John  Hagne,  of  Alexandria,ya.,foracarding  machine  completed 
for  the  Society  in  March  of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  legislature  passed 
"An  Act  to  assist  the  Cotton  Manufactures  of  this  State."  This  Act  was 
designed  to  assist  "  The  Mauufncturing  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  encouragement  of  MauufacturtA  aud  the  u-^cful  Arts,  and  under 
whom  a  manufactory  of  cotton  articles  has  accordinely  been  established  v.  iili 
great  prospect  of  snccess  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  the  sums  sub- 
scribed to  which  [were]]  inade(iuate  to  the  prosecution  of  the  plan  upon 
that  cxitiiaivc  and  liberal  scale  which  it  is  the  interest  of  this  State  to 
promote."  It  authorized  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  to  snbscnbe  in  the 
name  and  for  the  use  of  the  State  for  one  hundred  shares,  of  £10  each, 
in  the  manufacturing  fund  of  the  said  Society ;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly, and  an  order  drawn  upon  the  Treasnrer,  Dr.  BitteDhonse,  in  favor 
of  Christopher  Marshall,  J r.,  Treasorer  of  the  Society,  for  the  snm  of 
one  tbonsaod  pounds,  April  9,  1789.'  The  nuurafiwtory  was  burned 
down  on  the  nighlfof  the  24th  Sfacoh,  ItOO,'  and  eridence  having  been 
obtained  that  it  waa  fired  bj  design,  a  reward  waa  dBend  bjr  the  State 
for  the  deteetton  of  the  enlprit 

The  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Ooze  and  the  efforts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  introdttce  the  mannflbctnre  of  cotton  are  beKcTcd  to  hare  had  mnch 
ladaeaeeof  hifla«nce  with  tho  membciB  of  the  Oonyention  assembled  in 
thcStwMj.  Philadelphia,  at  the  time  of  its  organization,  to  frame  a  Oon* 
stitntion  nnder  which  a  more  efficient  goTcmment  conld  be  adopted  to 

(1)  Laws  of  PonajjlvADla.  Colonial  Be-  street,  now  No.  322,  was  entirely  JestrDjcd 
cords,  XTi.  6L  by  fire,  togethor  with  a  quaoiit^  of  guud  uia- 

(2)  «Hanh  S4.  im.— About  11  o*dIo«lE  •biDery."— AloiliH'  Okrom.  7Vi»Ic«. 

at  niffbt,  the  Calico  Manufactory  at  .the  The  site  of  tbb  factory  tin i    n  '  l-nr'^  to 

8.  W.  corner  of  Market  ari'I  Ninth  Ptrecttt,  bnve  been  (be  same  a«  that  of  the  Munufao- 

Pbiladel|>bia,   adjoining   Peter   Marlioe's  taring  Society  of  1775,  and  was  rented  of 

boom,  Umd  oalled  tbe  npper  end  of  Market  WUIbm  Bingham  at  £40  per  umiim. 
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remedy  the  numeroas  evils  arising  under  the  old  Confederation.  The 
Southern  delegates,  on  returning  home,  generally  recommended  the  culti- 
vation of  cotton,  and  with  such  success  as  to  secure  increased  attentioQ 
to  that  crop.  The  same  influence  and  the  necessity  of  a  revenue  induced 
the  first  Conoress,  of  which  Mr.  Clymer  wus  a  mcmbur,  to  pruLcct  the 
growth  of  the  raw  material  aud  iU  manufacture  by  a  duty  of  3(/.  a  pound 
on  foreign  cotton,  and  of  five  per  cent.,  which  was  soon  after  increased 
to  twelve  and  a  half,  on  foreign  luauufactured  cottons.  There  is.  liLtlc 
doubt  that  ihc  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  derived  important  hints,  in 
the  formation  of  his  fiscal  scheme,  and  much  material  for  Lis  able  report 
on  M  uiufactures,  from  the  statesmanlike  views  aad  accurate  knowledge 
of  his  assislaat,  Mr.  Coxe.  In  his  recommendation  of  the  cotton  culture 
for  the  creation  of  a  redundant  staple,  and  of  manufactures  as  one  of  the 
firmest  supports  of  a  prosperous  agriculture  and  commerce,  the  latter  was 
unremitting  and  enthusiastic.  His  writings  on  the  subject  constitute  a 
priucipal  source  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  industry  during  a 
number  of  years  siiceeeding  the  peace.  His  review  of  the  work  of  Lord 
SheiBeld  is  an  able  refutation  of  the  errors  of  that  writer,  who  opposed 
the  libeial  eommeroial  treaty  wltk  the  late  Colonies,  introdnced  in  Par- 
liament by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1783,  on  the  gronnd  that  they  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  British  subjects ;  that  no  treaty  with  them  eonid  be  Uodhug 
on  all  the  States,  and  that  they  must  neoessarily  remain  dependent  chiefly 
upon  Great  Britain  for  most  kinds  of  manofactores,  in  which  they  oonld 
never  rival  the  former^  and  that  they  had  few  surplus  prodnetions  which 
the  r^aining  Colonies  of  the  Crown  coold  not  fiimiA  with  equal 
facility. 

We  leam  from  the  writings  of  Mr.  Coze,  that  Penrnjlvania,  within  a 
a  year  or  two  after  if  not  before  the  destmction  of  the  small  mannfiutoiy 
,f  ^  above  referred  to,  waa  in  possession  of  a  roll  set  of  'the''3K- 
laring 'I'ma  ^"ght  machinery  for  spinning  cotton,  as  well  as  the  complete 
works  of  the  water-mill'  for  spinning  hemp  nnil  wriTstiw!  yarn  ' 
He  strongly  adrocated  the  ihiroddction  of  mannfactnres  on  a  taf^ge  scale 
commensurate  with  the  increased  abilities  and  wants  of  the  country.  He 
drew  np  aad  published  the  details  of  a  plan  for  a  manofhctoring  town  in 

(1)  WOliftM  Pollttd,  «f  PbiUddpbia,  dolphia,  and  at  Hartford,  Codd.,  aad  Prori- 

pKtMitod,  Daeambtt  20,  mi,  »  BMbiiw  dMie«^B.L  Ai  PU]«d«lphia»  John  Bofbr, 

for  spinning  cotton,  which  is  stated  by  Mr.  "Cotton  machine  >faker  and  Plane  Maker," 

Whito  to  hare  been  the  first  water-frame  earri»"1  on  nt  111  N.  Third  »t.,  nnJ  a  Mr. 

erected  there.   The  want  of  aaoeoM  on  the  Garlick,  from  Great  BriUin,  aUq  made  them. 

ftti  of  tlM  ioTwitar,  ntarded  th*  Mtton  F«Uz  Cnwfiwd  mad«  flyiog  ihattlei  At  that 

Buaafi«tiir»  lo  PhUftdAlphlk  Cotton  a*-  tl]iMatS64  8.  SMondit 
Alnttey  of  all  kiada  was  Ihen  laado  a*  Pblla* 
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the  interior  of  the  State,  which  should  be  to  Pliiladelphia  what  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  iiinaiugham,  and  Sheffield  were  to  their  respective 
seaports.  A  capital  of  five  hundred  thuusuad  dollars,  raised  either  by 
the  subscriptious  of  an  associated  company,  by  lottery  tickets,  or  by  an 
appropriation  of  State  funds  to  that  amount,  was  to  be  invested  in  the 
purchase  of  two  thousand  acres  of  land,  whereon  the  factories  fur  all 
branches  of  manufacture,  dwellings,  and  other  appurtenances  of  a  com- 
plete manufactaring  village  were  to  be  erected,  to  become  the  great 
support  of  the  rural  population  around.  Navigable  communication  with 
the  city  and  the  interior,  an  ample  water-power  and  access  to  wood  and 
coal,  etc.,  were  the  conditions  which  should  determine  its  selection.  The 
suggestion  wag  afterward  acted  npon  by  a  "  Society  for  the  establishment 
of  Qsefti]  MannfaetiireB/'  which,  onder  the  patronage  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  with  a  large  capital  in  shares  of  $400  each,  was 
chartered  in  Nofember,  lt91,  by  fhe  legidatore  of  New  Jersey,  with 
exteosire  privilegea  to  eanrj  on  all  kinds  of  Mannfiu^tnTes  at  the  Falls 
of  the  Passaic  Although  not  imnediately  soccessfnl,  the  enterprise  was 
the  foondatlon  of  the  present  aetire  town  of  Patterson,  which  not  many 
years  after  became  the  seat  of  nunerons  cotton  factories,  that  haTing  been 
the  first  in  the  State. 

We  are  famished  from  the  same  sonrce  some  Interesting  parttcnlars 
of  the  state  of  other  branches  of  maaofsctares  at  this  time  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  neighboring  States,  and  particularly  of  the  fismily  mana- 
ihctores. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  there  had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  ofthe  honsehold  productions,  and  in  many  of  them  small 
iDcr«Me  ftDd  mannfheturing  establishmentrfSr  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton,  as 
Hua^Jhoid  a>  other  descriptions  of  goods,  were  springing  up.  The 
iiuBiMiwM,  nyerage  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  the  United  States 
for  several  years  preceding  1789^  notwithstanding  a  great  increase  of 
population  in  the  States,  were  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  less  than  the 
arerage  of  seyersl  years  preceding  the  war.  But  the  trade  which  had 
opened  with  India  and  China  supplied  large  ffuantities  of  muslins,  call* 
coes,  and  other  cottons,  nankeens^  and  silks  firom  those  countries.  The 
profits  of  this  commerce,  in  which  it  was  not  unusual  for  the  merchant  to 
sell  such  goods  by  iuToices  marked  one  hundred  per  cent  abore  the  price 
at  CalenttSk  caused  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  trade.  British  manu- 
fiftctures,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  drive  India  goods  from  the  market* 
supplied  their  cottons  in  unlimited  quantities  and  npon  the  easiest  credit 
These  causes  combined,  raised  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessfhl  establishment  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  these  States.  As  the 
trade  was  now  an  open  one,  the  importations  of  duck  and 
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Other  linens  from  Rassia  and  Hollaod  also  greatly  increased.  No  less 
than  twenty-two  ships  arrived  in  American  ports  in  the  year  UOO  from 
'  St.  Petersburg,  laden  with  cordage,  ticking,  drilliiir^^,  diaper,  broad, 
narrow,  and  printed  lioeos,  crash  sheeting,  rovers'  duek,  hemp,  flax,  and 
iron.  Notwithstanding  these  largr  import  ition^,  there  had  been  a  very 
great  and  general  increase  in  the  number  of  mauuiactares  and  in  the 
amonnt  of  their  pi- j  I nets. 

The  city  and  suburUs  of  rhiladelphia,  in  a  total  popalation  of  43,000, 
contained,  exclasive  of  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  handicrafts,  2,200 
persons  who  might  properly  be  denominated  manu/aciurers,  or  oyer 
one-fourth  of  the  8.600  adult  males  it  was  supposed  to  contain.  Several 
inland  town^^  of  tiie  Slate,  and  some  in  other  States,  exceeded  that  pro- 
portion ot  liuuiufticturers.  The  extent  of  the  honsehold  industry  and  its 
future  increase  were  overlooked  by  Lord  Sheffield.  **  The  progress  and 
present  ^.late  of  this  invaluable  branch  of  the  natural  iudustry,"  Mr. 
Coxe  observes,  "exceeds  every  idea,  it  is  believed,  that  lias  been  formed 
of  it  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  In  all  the  States  inhal)ited 
almost  entirely  by  white  people,  dgmestic  manufactures  arc  tnown  to  he 
very  considerable,  yielding  a  conaiderable  surplus  for  the  use  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  Union." 

But  even  in  States  where  the  blacks  were  nnmerons,  and  near  the  sea- 
coasts,  where  imported  goods  were  easily  obtained,  this  branch  of 
Hoai««hoid  Manufactures  was  greater  than  was  supposed.  An  illustration 
S^jSttnibirr'^^  furnished  in  the  case  of  one  neighborhood  in  Virginia,  on  « 
navigable  river,  where  the  whitM  wtre  to  the  blacks  as  one  to 
two.  In  twenty  families,  rich  and  poor  token  inditcriminately,  it  was 
ascertained  that,  among  a  totol  of  301  persons  of  both  colors,  there  were 
made  of  fine  table  linen,  sheeting,  shirting,  etc.,  1907  yards;  of  negro 
clothing,  blanketing,  etc.,  1007  yards ;  152  pairs  of  coarse  and  108  of  fine 
stockings.  The  finer  qualities  of  Cloth  were  worth  cents  per  yard, 
and  the  coarser  42  cents ;  and  the  totol  Talne  of  their  indnstry  wae 
$1670.  The  highest  ralne  made  in  one  fitmily  was  $267,  and  the  lowest 
$91.60.  There  was  but  one  hnSij  in  the  twwty  that  did  not  nanii- 
foetnre. 

Another  eiample  of  twenty  families,  token  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
way,  fhmished  the  follofrtng  products  of  Ihmily  indastiy.  linen,  1005 
yards}  woolen,  844  yards;  cotton,  1081  yards;  stockings,  lt4  pairs; 
shoes  made  on' the  estotes,  237  pairs;  total  Talne,  |170L  These  were 
considered  fair  averages  of  the  fiimily  mannfhctnree  generally.  In  the 
*  maritime  counties  of  Accomac  and  Korthampton,  Yirginia^  in  a  district 
contolning  2739  families,  it  was  ascertained  that  815,000  yards  of  flaxen 
Cloth  were  made  in  a  year,  45,000  yards  of  woolen,  30,000  yards  of 
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cotton,  and  45,000  of  linen  and  woolen  Glotb,  besides  s  ^oaatlty  of  ooem 
stockings.  All  the  shoes  and  tliiee>foarths  of  the  Clothing  were  made  in 
the  conntiy  l!irom  materials  grown  on  the  ihrnu^  indading  the  cotton 
nsed.  Four  other  connties  showed  an  average  of  nearly  200  yards  of 
cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  made  in  each  fiunily,  and  five-sixths  of  all  the 
appard  worn  was  prodnced  in  the  same  way.  So  great  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  this  industry  in  yirginia»  that  a  few  years  later  it  was  believed 
that^  thronghont  the  State,  three-fourths  of  ali  the  Clothhig  was  mannfiic« 
tared  by  the  people,  who,  before  the  war,  had  imported  seren-eighths  of  it. 

In  Sonth  Ctfolina»  the  family  mannlactnres  in  interior  parts  of  the 
State  famished  a  snfBdent  supply  of  substantial  middling  and  coarse 
cotton,  woolen,  and  Imen  goods.  It  was  the  same  in  Georgia.  In 
North  Carolina  they  were  nearly  as  atteotire  to  domestic  manufaeturea 
as  in  Yirginia»  and  some  good  cotton  stufili  were  made. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  De  Warvills^  Angost  15, 
lt86,  observes,  '*  The  four  southernmost  States  make  a  great  deal  of 
cotton.  Their  poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  it  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer. In  winter  they  wear  shirts  of  it|  and  outer  clothing  of  cotton  and 
wool  mised.  In  summer  their  shirts  are  linen,  but  the  outer  clothing 
cotton.  The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  manuCttc* 
tnred  by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  these  wear 
a  good  deal  of  homespun  cotton.  It  is  as  weU  manu&ctured  as  the 
calicoes  of  Europe."  In  his  Notes  on  Yirginiai  written  in  the  previous 
year,  he  opposed  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  believing  that  the 
people  would  be  more  happy,  virtuous,  and  prosperous  as  an  agricultural 
people  than  they  could  be  with  the  vices  uid  evils  of  manufacturing  towns 
in  their  midst.  His  views  afterward  underwent  a  change,  and  he  became 
an  advocate  of  domestic  manofactares.  He  even  became  himself  a  manu- 
facturw  in  the  household  way,  and  employed  two  spinning  jennies,  a 
cording  machine,  and  loom  with  liying-shuttle,  by  which  he  made  more 
than  two  thousand  yards  of  Cloth  which  his  family  and  servants  required 
yearly.  Previous  to  this,  however,  we  find  him,  in  1788,  writing  to  Mr. 
Digges,  that  "  in  general  it  is  impossible  for  manufactures  to  snccee.l  in 
America  from  the  high  price  of  labor,"  and  that  it  was  "  not  the  poUi^ 
of  the  government  of  that  country  to  give  any  aid  to  works  of  any 
kind." 

In  Connecticut,  according  to  Mr.  Coxe,  the  household  manufactures 
were  such  as  to  furnish  a  surplus  sold  out  of  the  State.  New  England 
Bon*" )  oM  linens  had  affected  the  price  and  the  importations  of  that  article 
i^.^'v-'w  "  from  New  York  to  Georgia.  The  household  manufactures 
Ei>KUnd  (exclusive  of  those  made  in  regular  factories)  included  woolen 
aud  linen  cloth,  sail  doth,  bed-ticks,  some  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  nsSls"*' 
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nnd  spikes,  some  silk  bottons,  handkerchiefs,  ribaodfl  and  stuffs,  sewing- 
silk,  threads,  fringes,  atid  pot  ami  ]'v:ir]  ashes. 

In  Miissacliusetts  the  iaipoituliun  of  fureipHi  manufactures  was  less  by 
onc-hfiTr  lh'ikTt~4t-  was  twenty  years  before,  although  population  hud 
greatly  increased,  and  considerable  quantities  of  home-made  articles 
were  shipped  out  of  the  State.  The  dress,  furniture,  and  outward 
cargoes  gave  evidence  of  the  increase  of  domestic  prodnction.  In  a 
regular  factory  there  were  made  as  much  as  ten  thousand  pairs  of 
cotton  and  wool  cards,  chiefly  employed  in  the  domestic  manufactares 
throughout  the  Union ;  100  tons  of  nails  in  another,  and  150,000  pairs 
of  stuff  and  silk  shoes  in  the  single  town  of  Lynn,  of  which  10,355 
pairs  were  shipped  by  one  family  to  Philadelphia  in  a  year.  Thread  and 
silk  lace  and  edgings  to  the  amount  of  41,979  yards  were  made  in 
families,  and  not  in  regular  factories,  in  tlie  town  of  Ipswich,  whicli 
contained  4,562  inbabitants.  Pattern  cards  of  36  specimens  of  these  new 
mannfactares  were  exhibited.  Tet  Ipswich  was  a  seaport,  and  lace  a 
compact  article  easily  imported.  Other  towns  in  'MasnehnsettB  aod 
Connectient  made  the  same  articles  to  a  less  extent  The  financial 
troubles  growing  oat  of  the  disordered  public  and  private  credit^  and  the 
heavy  importations  of  foreign  goods,  which  an  inefficient  Federal  gorem* 
ment  conld  not  lelieTe,  produced  an  insarreetionary  spirit  in  MasaachQ* 
setts  in  ItSQi  and  renewed  the  former  combinations  against  the  use  of 
imported  goods  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  domestic  mannfactares. 
Spinning  matches  and  other  modes  of  cherTshthg  the  '&atln  efforts  of  the 
people  for  a  time  prevailed,  and  were  enconraged  by  Oo?emor  Bow- 
doin  and  the  friends  of  home  indnstiy. 

In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the  same  progress  had  been 
made.  The  nomber  of  regolar  fiMJtories  in  the  former  was  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  popalatioo.  The  linen  mannfactares  were  a  leading 
branch,  and  cotton-mills  were  in  operation.  In  Prondence  and  Ticinitj, 
80,000  yards  of  woolen  Cloth  were  made  in  1790,  and  in  the  following 
year  S5,86&  yards  onifien,'B;858  of  cotton,  8,105  of  woolen^  612  of  car^ 
peting,  and  4,098  pair  of  stocktags^  859  of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of 
IHnge  were  made,  sll  of  which  were  honsehold  fiibrics. 

The  nnmber  of  falling>mOlB  in  New  Hampshire  indicated  the  extent 
of  the  household  mannfactares  of  woolen,  of  which  they  had  no  estab* 
lished  manuihetoiy  of  any  extent 

New  Jersey  had  in  lt84  forty-one  fliUing-miUs  for  honsehold  woolens^ 
but  they  bad  no  woolen  foctories. 

Falling-mills  were  very  nnmerons  tbronghoat  Pennsylnmia,  Theva 
were  ten  in  the  vicinity  of  Reading.  The  nnmber  of  oil-mills  indieated 
a  great  production  of  flax,  and  as  no  regular  linen  ftctories  existed,  • 
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Tast  hoasehold  mannfactiiro  of  IfiieD  WM  to  be  inferred.  The  Mie  of  splo- 
uiiig-wheel  irons  from  one  shop  in  Philadelphia,  in  lt90,  amoQDted  to 
1,500  sets,  nearly  all  for  domeitie  me  in  fhiniliei — a&  ineretw  of  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.  OTer  the  previooa  year.  Id  Laocaater,  the  lairgeat  inland 
town  io  the  United  States  in  It86,  were  abont  tOO  families,  of  whom  284 
were  mannfnetnrers,  in  which  were  included  14  hatters,  86  shoemakeis, 
35  tailors,  86  weaTers  of  woolen,  linen  and  cotton  Cloth,  8  stocking 
weavers,  and  4  dyers.  Within  tea  mfles  of  the  town  were  4  oiUmills,  5 
hemp-mills,  and  1  fiilliog-mill,  which  indieated  a  predominance  of  the 
linen  branch  in  their  manofactnres.  The  increase  most  hafe  been  great 
in  the  four  sabseqaent  years.  Lancaster,  Tjlrk,  and  Berin  Conntiea 
were  among  the  most  active  in  mannfactnresW  any  in  the  State,  and 
probably  in  the  Union.  Delaware,  Bocks,  Cq^ster,  and  Blontgomeiy 
had  also  very  nnmeroos  manofactnres  and  much  hoosehold  indostry. 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  and  Hontingdon,  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State, 
had  respectively  180,  40,  and  85  families,  and  the  number  of  manniho- 
tnrers  in  each  was  severslly  40, 15,  and  88.  Washington,  near  the  Ohio, 
and  still  more  remote,  had  grown  np  since  the  war,  and  numbered  89 
mannfactnrers  of  85  dillierent  kinds.  Twenty-seven  per  cent,  was  the 
lowest  and  thirty-seven  per  cent  the  highest  proportion  of  manufacturers 
to  the  whole  population  in  those  villages,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  of 
the  older  towns,  and  indicated  the  value  of  raanulhctuieo  to  the  agricul- 
tural population. 

Frederick  and  Eliiabeth,  towns  in  Maryland,  and  Stanton  and  Win* 
Chester,  Yirginia,  and  some  other  southern  towns,  were  believed  to  ex- 
hibit equal  advance  io  domestic  indastry.  The  last-named  employed 
8  or  10  hatters,  whose  manufacture  was  in  much  repute,  and  sold  for  one 
dollar  each,  and  eleven  dollars  per  dosen.  They  were  made  of  wool,  whicb 
wns  often  ordered  ttom  Philadelphia,  and  brought  one-third  of  a  dollar 
per  pound.  There  were  several  oil-mills,  which  paid  Ss.  to  8s.  Oct.  a 
bushel  for  flax-seed.  There  were  eight  or  nine  weavers  and  two  spinning- 
wheel  makers. 

Such,  taking  a  part  for  the  whole,  was  the  vast  scene  of  domestic 
household  manufhctures  which,  at  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence,  was  presented  throughoot  the  whole  country.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  spirit  of  a-self-depeDdent  industry  animated  more  or  less 
every  hoasehold,  from  that  of  the  wealthy  planter  of  the  oldest  towns 
to  the  bark  or  log  cabin  of  the  frontier  settler  on  the  Scioto  or  the 
Alabama. 

In  the  absence  of  anything  like  correct  or  general  statistics  of  the 
Industry  of  the  States,  no  reliable  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  aggro* 
gate  of  their  family  manolactores.  The  writer  from  whom  we  have  drawn 
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the  foregoing  particttltn,  TeBtued,  iMwerer,  to  make  m  compiitatioii  of 
tlie  Talne  of  boeieyj  and  Cloths  of  woo],  flax,  henp^  and  cotton  prodnced 
annoallj  in  it  90,  on  the  haais  of  the  partial  retama  from  Yirginia.  The 
popnlatioa  of  that  Stat^  exdqsiTe  of  Kentooky,  waa  tO,8S5  ikmiliea. 
Taking  the  lowest  of  the  ratnmsi  whieh  gave  the  rate  of  $83}  to  each 
family,  and  njjecting  oaie*third  and  odd  nnmbera  for  a  moderate  ealcnla- 
tioo,  he  obtained  the  snm  of  $8,900,000  as  the  valne  of  household  mann- . 
factsrea  alone,  ezclnaive  of  the  work  of  regular  tannery  shoemaken, 
blacksmiths,  weaTeii^  and  other  tradesmen  in  Virginia.  Computed  at 
the  same  rat^  the  popnlation  of  the  TToited  States,  taken  at  8,900,000 
persons,  wonld  jrield  a  Tahte  of  aboTO  twenty  millions  of  dollars  annomlly 
of  saeh  mannibctares.  ^  It  Is  at  least  certain  that  this  spemes  of  industiy, 
combined  with  the  prodnot  of  regular  factories  for  the  production  of 
Tarioos  spedes  of  Cloth,  leather,  etc.,  went  very  for  toward  a  ftiU  supply 
of  the  n^essasy.  clotbS&gL  .9^*  l^'S^  proportion  of  the  population.  And 
when  the  great  economy  to  which  the  entire  population  outside  of  the 
large  towns  had  been  long  inured,  and  the  less  artificial  wants  of  aU  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  generation  are  taken  into  account,  it 
may  be  qnestioned  if  the  people  of  that  di^  were  not  as  really  inde- 
pendent of  other  connttifle  for  sock  necessaries  as  their  descendants  at 
present 

^e  great  attention  which,  since  the  Peace,  had  been  given  to  the 
Increase  and  improrement  of  the  wool  of  the  country,  had  called  into 
existence  many  small  maDufactories  of  woolen  Cloth.  Our  prenous 
pages  will  show  that  wool  had  all  along  been  an  object  of  cncourng-e* 
ment  in  tl^  sevtiaL  Colonies.  Rapid  progress  was  made,  after  the 
war,  in  agricoltore;  and  Agricultural  Societies,  which,  within  a  few 
years,  were  formed  in  most  of  the  States,  contributed  much  to  that 
md,  as  associations  for  the  promotion  of  Arts,  Science,  and  Manufac- 
tures did  in  the  mechanical  branches.  The  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Promoting  Agriculture,  formed  in  March,  1*785,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  tliese  useful  organizations.  But  the  first  incorporated 
in  this  cotintry  was  the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,"  in 
South  Cnrolina,  which  was  chartered  the  same  year.  This  society  turned 
its  alteniion  to  the  introduction  of  new  staples  and  the  improvement  of 
old  ones.  In  a  iditi  )u  to  premiums  or  medals  for  the  best  mode  of 
destroying  the  caterpillar  which  inff^sted  the  cotton  plant;  for  a  practi- 
cal>le  method  of  discharging  stains  from  cotton  and  rendering  it  perfectly 
white;  for  the  production  of  rice,  olives,  vines,  oils  of  olives,  castor  sesa- 
mum,  cotton,  and  sunflower  seeds,  for  senni^  oassiai  rhubarb,  hop^  mad* 

(1)  Tltw  of  til*  UaittAfltitaib  ltS» 
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der,  figs,  etc.,  it  offered  a  medal  to  the  person  who  should  first  establish 
and  keep  within  the  State  a  flock  of  sheep  of  the  trno  merino  breed. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  effort  to  procure  that  valuable 
Baimal  for  America;  and  it  is  creditable  to  tho  peo})le  of  Carolina, 
that  their  effort  to  obtain  the  breed  was  as  carlj  as  tlio  lust  iuiro- 
dootioD  of  Spanish  sheep  into  Silesia,  which  afterward  became  so  cele- 
brated for  Its  wool.  The  Qennan  proyince  procured  the  stock  in  that 
year,  and  Fnace  during  the  nezt»  bat  it  was  not  introduced  into  these 
States  until  the  year  180S,  when  Mr.  Jenris  and  Colonel  Hamphrejs, 
and  Chancellor  LiTingstoo,  of  New  Tork,  sent  to  America  the  merino 
wooled  sheepi. 

Indeed,  Carolina,  in  whioh  tho  usefiil  arts  had  not  hefoie  met  with  the 
enconragement  they  deserred,  seemed  abont  this  time  to  haTO  awakened  . 
to  a  sense  of  their  importance.  The  legislatore^  in  the  pre^ions  year, 
enacted  a  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  which,  as 
recommended  by  Congress,  secured  to  authors  the  copyright  of  bookSy 
and  to  inrentors  of  useful  machines  the  benefits  of  their  discoTcries.  A 
correspondent  of  the  American  Museum,  writing  from  Charleston,  in  July, 
It 90,  states  that  a  gentleman,  well  acquainted  with  the  cotton  manu- 
facture, had  already  completed  and  in  operation  on  the  High  Hilts  of  the 
Santee,  near  Statesburg,  ginning,  carding,  and  other  machines,  driven  hy 
water,  and  also  spinning  rosehines  with  84  spindles  each,  with  eyery 
necessary  article  for  mannfacturing  cotton.  If  this  information  be 
correct,  the  attempt  to  manufacture  by  machinery  the  cotton  which  they 
were  then  beginning  to  coltifate  eztensiTely  was  nearly  as  early  as 
those  of  the  Northern  States.  A  fhlling  ancl  dressing^mill  for  fine  and 
coarse  woolens  was  also  at  work  on  Fishing  Creek,  near  the  Catawba 
BiTer,  which  was  kept  fiiUy  employed  by  the  spinners  and  weaven,  and 
the  operations  of  dyeing,  ftaUing,  and  pressing  were  well  performed  by 
artists  from  Great  Britain.  A  fulling-mill  had  been  still  earlier  erected 
in  Pendleton  district,  on  Cane  Creek,  which  afterward  suspended  opera- 
tions for  want  of  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business.  Cotton  gins 
were  worked  by  water  in  that  district  about  this  time.  The  ordinary 
wool  of  the  country  had,  howeyer,  been  somewhat  improred  by  atten- 
tion, and  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  it  in  a  better  manner  and 
on  a  larger  scale  than  before. 

As  early  as  ITSfi,  John  Da?is,  a  clothier  of  Connecticnt^  proposed  to 
"instruct  the  people  in  the  process  of  woolen  manufacture;"  and  in 
Btockjnff  1T87,  Samuel  Loomis,  of  Colchester,  announced  that  he  was 
owmmU.  ''prepared  to  introduce  a  new  epoch  in  the  manufacture  of 
wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  silk  upon  a  new  constraeted  plan.''  Much 
of  the  wool  in  early  times  was  combed  and  spun  for  worsted,  and  a  oon- 
ST 
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siderable  part  of  it  used  in  the  stocking  mauufactaro.  lu  1  TiT,  Jamen 
Wallace,  a  stocking  weaver  from  abroad,  petitioned  the  Assem>)ly  of 
Connecticut  for  a  loan  of  £100,  to  erect  Btockinp^-loouii  iuid  a  lun chine 
to  spin  the  materials.  lie  professed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tin;  umiiu- 
factare  of  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted  stockings,  which  he  could  make  as 
cheap  as  any  imported  ;  but  his  petition  was  not  allowed.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Benjamin  Hanks,  of  Windham,  afterward  the  inventor  of  an 
ingenious  self-winding  clock,  also  sought  from  the  Assembly  a  premiam 
for  making  stockings  in  looms.  In  1789,  Thomas  Hubbard  and  Chris- 
topher Leffingwell,  of  Norwich,  who  had  erected  eight  stocking-looms, 
asked  for  themselyes  and  their  apprentices  an  exemption  from  poll  taxes, 
which  was  granted  by  the  lower  but  nflued  by  the  upper  House. 
^  AboQt  the  ume  tine  a  woolen  nuurafoctory  waa  establitM  at  Hart- 
ford  ander  the  patroaage  of  OoL  Jeremiah  Wadtworth,  aad  wHh  encoor- 

agemeat  from  the  legislatoie.  We  are  informed  by  Be  War- 
iha^iT^nt    Tille,  that  between  September,  1788,  and  September,  1189, 

about  five  tbonaand  yards  of  Cloth  were  made  there,  some  of 
which  sold  at  i|ye  dollaa  b  yard.  General  Washington,  while  on  his 
eastern  tonr  in  the  latter  year,  visited  tt  in  eompauy  with  Col.  Wads- 
worth,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  and  Col.  Jesse  Boot»  on  the  86th  October,  at 
which  time  it ''seemed  to  be  going  on  with  spirit."  "  The!rJ)roadcIoths,'' 
he  records  in  his  diary  of  that  date,  "are  not  of  the  first  quality  as  yet, 
bat  they  are  good,  as  are  their  footings,  fssimniss,  nfnxrjL^^'llj.  H.'"^ 
lastingB ;  of  the  firsts  t¥at  is,  broadeloth,  I  ordered  a  salt  to  be  sent  to 
lild'St  IRw  York,  and  of  the  latter  "a  whole  piece  to  make  breeches  for 
my  senraats.  All  the  parA  of  this  business  are  performed  at  the  maau* 
foetory,  exoept  the  spinning— this  is  done  by  the  country  people,  who 
are  paid  by  the  cut'"  He  is  said  to  have  read  his  speeoh  to  Congress, 
in  the  ensuing  January,  in  a  foil  suit  of  broadcloth  made  st  the  Hartford 
foetory,  and  prsssnted  by  the  owners.  Cloths  of  gray-miied  or  pepper- 
aod*Balt  colors  were  wdl  made  at  this  fiietory;  and  many  prominent 
gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Wadsworth,  an  active  patron  of  domestie 
industry,  Mr.  Jay,  the  minister  to  Frsnee,  and  Baron  Steaben,  set  the 
example  of  wearing  them.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  invented  a  button, 
expressly  to  be  worn  with  them,  which  was  made  firom  the  conch  shell, 
like  the  wampumpeage,  or  Indian  coin.  Robert  Pierpont,  a  Cloth- 
dresser  of  Hartford,  in  the  seven  months  following  September,  17S9, 
finisfaed  at  one  press  8,184  yards  of  Cloth,  of  which  5,S89  yards  were 
foiled  Cloth. 

The  President  remarhs  in  his  diaiy,  that  he  did  not  hear  much  of  the 

(1)  Bvmtt^i  Mont  Twnm  Vtpm,  V«.  IS,  p.  M. 
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linen  nmaufacture  wiiile  at  New  ITavon,  aud  that  it  seemed  to  be  ief^a 
important  than  he  had  been  led  to  believe.  He,  however,  "saw  samples 
of  lustring  (exceedingly  good)  which  had  been  manufactured  from  the 
cocoons  raised  iu  the  town,  and  silk  thread  very  fine."  All,  e:(cept  the 
weaving,  was  the  work  of  jirivute  iaiuilies. 

A  cotton  manufactory  on  a  large  scale  was  not  long  after  started  at 
New  Haven,  but  was  less  successful  than  some  others  of  the  kind.  A 
duck  factory  was  also  commenced  at  liariford;  and  another,  chielly  sup- 
plied with  hemp  from  Connecticut,  was,  about  the  jear  1788,  set  on  foot 
at  Spriiigtield,  Mass.  Daring  the  next  seven  years,  it  yielded  a  hand- 
some profit  to  its  owners.  At  the  end  of  that  time  it  employed  twenty 
men.  Duck  was  made  in  many  of  the  farmers'  houses  also,  iu  CuunecU- 
cut  and  other  parts  of  New  England. 

In  1788  or  '80,  a  large  manufactory  of  sail  dnck  was  established  on 
Frog  Lane,  in  Boston,  where  a  building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long 
and  two  stories  high  was  erected  for  the  purpose.  The  company  was 
incorporated  by  the  General  Court,  and  encouraged  by  a  bounty  upon  its 
manufacture.  The  regulations  adopted  by  the  employees  secured  admir- 
able order  and  great  perfection  of  workmanship.  The  weavers  and 
ipinnen  irere  each  formed  ioto  a  society  for  matoal  aid  of  the  members, 
with  a  system  of  laws  for  its  gOTtrnance.  Qaarrels,  profanity,  or  other 
misconduct  were  immediately  adjudged  on  the  spot  by  a  jury  of  the 
WeaTcrs,  and  a  finOp  dednoted  ftom  tbe  wages  of  the  offeaderp  went  into 
a  common  fund  for  the  relief  of  sick  members.  Careless  workmanship 
was  punished  is  the  same  maoner,  and  the  goods,  if  unsaleable,  were  to  be 
made  good.  The  spinners  admitted  none  Into  their  company  except  by 
vote.  Their  meararse  to  promote  indostiy  and  self-government  were 
Tery  soccessful.  The  dnek  made  at  the  establishment  was  said  to  be  the 
best  ever  seen  in  America*  and  sold  lower  than  imported  sail-cloth.  The 
ship  MiuBtuiku$ett9t  of  eight  hundred  tons,  about  the  year  IT 90,  had  her 
sails  and  cordage  wholly  of  Boston  mannfiustnre.  The  fhctory,  in  1799,  pro- 
dtieed  about  two  thousand  yards  of  duck  weekly,  and  employed  four  hundred 
hands.  Its  annual  production  for  a  number  of  years  after  was  between 
two  and  three  thousand  bolts,  of  forty  yards  each,  worth  thirteen  dollars 
per  bolt^  President  Washington,  who  on  all  occasions  manifested  an 
interest  fu  the  struggles  of  the  inihat  manufactures  of  tbe  conatty,  and 
visited  such  factories  as  came  in  his  way,  thus  speaks  of  the  duck  manu- 
factory at  Boston  and  of  the  card  factory  before  mentioned,  under  the 
date  October  28,  lt89:  '*  They  have  28  looms  at  work,  and  14  girls 
spinning  with  both  hands  (the  flax  being  Ihstened  to  the  waist).  Chil- 
dren (girls)  turn  the  wheehi  for  them,  and  with  this  assistance  each 
spinner  can  turn  out  14  pounds  of  Thread  per  day,  when  they  stick  to  it ; 
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bat  as  they  arc  paid  by  the  piece,  or  work  they  do,  there  is  no  other 
restraint  upon  them  but  to  rome  nt  8  o'cloclc  in  the  moroiiig  and  return 
at  G  in  the  evening.  They  are  dmcrhtcrs  of  decayed  families,  and  are 
girls  of  character — none  others  are  admitted.  The  number  of  hands  now 
employed  in  the  diflferent  parts  of  the  work  is  ,  l>ut  the  Managers  ex- 
pect to  increase  them  to  .  This  is  a  work  of  pul'li'"  utih'ty  and  private 
!v]v;u)tape.  From  iicnce  I  went  to  the  card  manufaeion,  where  I  was 
informed  about  900  bauds  of  one  kind,  and  for  one  purpose  or  another, 
all  kinds  of  cards  are  made  ;  and  there  are  machines  for  executing 
every  part  of  the  work  in  a  new  and  expeditions  manner,  especially  In 
cutting  and  bending  teeth,  which  is  done  at  one  stroke.  They  have 
made  63,000  pair  of  cards  in  a  year,  and  can  undersell  the  im- 
ported cards — nay,  cards  of  this  manufactory  liave  been  smuggled  into 
England."' 

A  sail-cloth  manufactory  was  also  commenced  at  Jlavciliill,  Mass.,  in 
1 189,  which  several  years  after  was  in  a  promising  condition,  but  did 
not  6nally  succeed.  Factories  of  the  same  kind  were  likewise  established 
at  Salem  and  Kantncket,  and  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  Newport,  R.  I. 
Those  at  Salem  and  Newport  became  flonrishing  concerns.  The  large 
shipping  interests  of  those  towns,  and  the  still  unsettled  state  of  the 
foreign  commeroial  relations  of  the  oonotry,  had  a  tendency  to  foster 
mAnnfaotorM  of  tbat  kind. 

Near  the  same  time  tbal  tlie  Hartford  woolen  factory  was  commenced, 
another  was  set  ap  at  Stockbiidge}  JCass.,  which  produced  between  fire 
and  six  thonsand  yards  of  failed  Oloth  yearly.  Another  was  in  operation 
In  Watertown  in  1190,  JflddlesextTonnty,^  in  lt90»  possessed  twenty- 
fonr  fulling-mills.  In  some  of  the  interior  towns  a  large  amoont  of  ' 
woolen  Cloth  was  prodaced,  and  employed  many  fnlling-mills  and  small 
establishments  in  dressing  and  dyeiug  it.  In  the  old  agricnltoral  connty 
of  Worcester  the  fnlling-mills  and  clothiers'  works  had  increased  in  1799 
to  between  thirty  and  forty  in  namber,  chiefly  employed  upon  the  home* 
span  fabrics  of  the  farmers.  Oloth  of  fine  scarlet  and  deep-blue,  which 
were  then  faforite  colors^  was  made  and  dressed  In  a  creditable  manner. 
At  Pittsfieldy  In  Berkshire  Connty,  since  noted  for  its  cotton  and  woolen 
mann&ctnres,  a  faUing*mill  of  the  kind  then  in  iu»,  old-fashioned, 
double*aotion  cranic  mill,  drlren  by  a  three  foot  open  bncket  water-wheel,'' 
requiring  a  strong  -head  of  water,  was  erected  in  1770  by  Yatentine 
Rathbon,  who  charged  40  to  50  cts.  a  yard  for  foiling  and  finishing 
Cloth.  Biz  years  after,  another,  on  an  imprOTcd  plan,  was  built  in  the 
town,  near  the  present  site  of  the  PIttsfield  Woolen  Company's  Mills,  by 

(1)  MottDt  Vernon  Papwi^  N«.  It,  lit. 
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Deacon  Barber.  Jacob  Ensip:n  and  others  followed,  and  fulling-mills 
soon  became*  numerous.  The  first  fine  broadcloth  made  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  believed,  was  produced  at  Pittsfield  in  1804,  from  the  fleeces 
of  imported  merino  sheep.  It  was  made  by  Arthur  Scholficld,  who  came 
to  the  country  in  ItSJ)  with  Samuel  Slater.  With  several  other  English 
operatives,  chiefly  from  Oldham  and  Saddleworth,  lie  had  previously 
established  at  the  Falls  of  Parker  Ivivcr,  in  the  parish  of  Byefield,  New- 
bury, the  first  incorporated  woolen  fact  M  y  in  the  State,  and  probably 
the  largest  then  in  the  country.  Having  proved  nnprofitnble  in  their 
hands,  the  shares  were  one  by  one  transferred  to  William  liartlett,  and 
by  him  to  John  Lee,  one  of  the  original  company,  who  in  iSOfi  converted 
it  into  a  cotton  factory.  Mr.  Scholfield,  like  Slater,  was  compelled  to 
construct  his  machinery  at  Pittslield  without  patterns  or  drawinp;s,  and 
was  even  forced  to  return  to  England  to  refresh  his  memory  before  he 
could  comjilrte  a  wool-carding  machine,  which  was  put  in  oppratiou  in 
1801,  and  carded  wool  at  12^  cents  a  pound.  In  1808  he  manufactured 
a  piece  of  black  broadcloth  of  13  yards,  which  was  presented  to  President 
Madison,  and  a  suit  fruui  it  was  worn  by  him  at  his  inauguration. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  and  fur  hats  has  been  several  times  incident- 
ally mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  The  former  branch  was  a  very 
early  and  a  very  considerable  department  of  the  woolen  manufacture. 
Neat  iy  every  State  in  the  Union  was  engaged  in  the  business,  and  in 
some  of  them  there  was  scarcely  a  town  that  did  not  make  more  or  less. 
Within  the  period  comprised  iu  this  review,  the  hat  manufacture  had 
increased  in  Pennsylvania  ;  there  were  manufactured,  as  ascertained  by  a 
report  to  the  Manufacturing  Society  of  Philadelphia,  over  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  wool  and  upward  of  fifty-four  thousand  fur  hats  annually. 
The  four  counties  beyond  the  Allcghanies  made  of  the  former  kind  10,140 
and  of  fur  hats  2.200  iu  a  year,  having  83  hatters.  There  were  6S  hatters 
iu  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  who  made  31,027  fur  and  7,000 
wool  hats  yearly.  In  Berks  County  there  were  38  hatters  j  in  York,  26 ; 
in  Lancaster  and  Cumberland,  16  each;  in  Delaware  and  West  Chester, 
14  each;  and  6  to  Id  in  each  of  the  others,  making  a  total  in  the  State 
of  315  hatters.  No  county  was  withoot  seTeral.  Wool  was  to  some 
exteot  imported  from  the  Bastera  States.  The  greater  plenty  of  wool  in 
New  England  had  rendered  batteries  nameroaB  there  also.  The  conntj 
of  New  London,  Oonnectloati  in  ltdl,  contained  IT  hatters,  who  made 
yearly  10,000  for  and  wool  hats.  American  hat-makers  were  then  able 
to  obtain  contracts  for  supplying  the  arm/  with  hats,  by  onderbiddlng 
the  impoltm  in  sealed  proposals. 

The  bnsinesf  was  also  condocted  to  a  large  extent  in  several  other 
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States,  and  notwithstanding  the  more  limited  supply  of  wool  ia  Virginia 
and  the  interior  parts  of  Carolina. 

A  ^ratif_ying  increase  in  the  manufactares  of  the  country,  both  of  the 
regular  and  household  kind,  since  the  peace,  waa  evident  to  every 
attentive  observer  at  the  time  when  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
of  178t,  by  the  last  of  the  thirteen  States,  couferred  upon  the  eoontry 
a  government  invested  \wLh  ji  Mver  to  regulate  its  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  in  such  a  way  as  sliouid  give  tlie  neceBsary  j^rotection  to  all 
branches  of  its  industry.  The  State  impost  laws,  which  had  opposed  a 
feeble  barrier  to  the  flood  of  foreign  merchandise  that  flowed  in  after 
the  war,  and  in  some  cases,  excluded  the  products  of  siiiter  States, 
were  all  repealed,  and  the  General  Congress  alone  possessed  the  power 
of  levying  dnties  in  future.  The  injurious  compeliliou  of  foreign  goods 
had  been  a  chief  hindrance  to  the  infant  manufa<*tures,  and  niaiiv  had 
speedily  sunk  under  the  combined  effects  of  low  prices,  scarcity,  and  high 
cost  of  .-^killed  labor  and  of  macliinery.  The  enormous  importations 
indeed  added  to  th*-  State  aud  federal  dcbta  of  the  country,  witli  no 
system  of  iinuuce  to  reduce  either  or  to  prevent  their  increase,  seemed 
to  be  hastening  a  general  bankruptcy  of  the  nation,  when  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  powers  of  Congress  was  proposed  by  some  of  the  wisest  of 
the  people.  Until  that  measure  was  consummated,  the  bonds  which  held 
the  States  together,  after  the  removal  of  a  common  danger,  seemed  to  be 
a  rope  of  sand,  which  the  first  waves  of  retoming  prosperity  were  about 
to  dissolve,  by  arraying  each  member  of  the  Confederacy  againil  the 
others  in  the  protection  of  its  indiTidoal  intereats. 

By  no  ehtt  of  llie  eomniBBUj  wae  the  formation  of  the  new  Gorem- 
ment,  and  Its  general  adoption  bj  the  States^  more  zeaioa^j  urged  than 
by  the  firiende  of  Ameriena  Manofoctiires.  With  no  elaes^  where  all 
were  snlbren,  wea  Ita  ratifleatioa  a  snbjeet  of  greater  rejoicing  (ban  with 
the  manofhotnren  and  mechanioa  of  every  kind.*  They  saw,  in  the  resto- 
ration of  pnblle  and  private  confideaoe  by  the  mainteaaooe  of  the 
national  faith,  and  in  the  whoieeonie  chcdc  to  an  imporerishing  and 
corrupting  nie  of  foreign  OMnnfactores  by  a  general  revenne  system,  the 
fint  dawn  of  hope  for  their  young  and  fiseble  manafaetnres^  which, 

(1)  Tho  federal  prow^irvns  and  demon-  Museam,  sbowi  tbe  aumerical  atreogili  of 

•trationa  in  some  of  the  Butos  to  celebrate  the  manufacturers  aud  mechanics  io  the 

flM  MlopIlM  «r  iht  MW  Ccaslltalloii,  and  procession ;  while  the  objurgfttory  diarMtor 

the  tOMto  and  sentiments  adopted,  testify  of  ton*  tf  lh«  iagwilova  toasta  Mhiblto  lh« 

to  the  anwontfl  rxhilaration  of  the  public  bitterness  engcntlored   bj  the  opposition 

mind  on  the  uvcasIoQ.    The  demonstration  which  the  new  ConttiUitioD  met  in  several 

at  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  an  in-  States, 
tenatlng  aMoavlwill  bt  fomd  In  Catttft 
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under  every  adverse  circamstauce,  gave  encouragiug  prospects  for  tho 
future. 

The  inability  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  to  contend  at  once 
with  the  machinery  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Kngland,  which  they 
were  yet  nnable  to  obtain,  and  with  the  low  prices  and  extended  credits 
which  the  state  of  foreign  trade  then  arrayed  against  them,  rendered  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  their  interests,  equally  with  those  of 
commerce,  an  object  with  the  first  Congress.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Pitkin  ob- 
aerfu,  laying  datiea  od  Imports,  in  Jaly,  1789,  Congress  had  refer- 
ence, as  the  preamble  of  the  Act  imposing  them  declares,  to  'the  en- 
eonragement  and  protection  of  maoofsetares.'  This  was  alio  openly 
aTowed  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  debates  on 
the  first  tariff  established  bjr  the  General  (Jovemnent." 

''The  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerfhl 
mind  seemed  intuitively  fully  to  comprehend  eTcry  subject  to  which  it 
bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American  If  annfoctnres. 

"In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  Honse  of 
Representatiyes  in  Janoary,  1T91,  eTciy  argument  was  need,  and,  we  maj 
tmly  add,  eihausted,  in  favor  of  the  policy  and  expediency  of  protecting 
and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy." 

In  the  lucid  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton  we  shall  hereafter  furnish  official 
evidence  of  the  state  of  manufiictnresat  the  commencement  of  our  national 
existence. 

We  shall  only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  assistant  Secretary,  Hr. 
Coxe,  about  this  period,  asserted  that  the  jn^mtfuctves  of  the  United 
States  were  certainly  greater  than  double  the  value  of  their  exports  in 
native  eommodities,  and  much  greater  than  the  gross  value  of  all  their 
imports,  including  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  again. 

(i)  View  «f  th0  United  SUt«i,  p.  m 
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The  maiiufactare  of  tanned  Leather,  and  of  tawed  and  dreaaed  skins 
of  different  kinds,  and  their  conversion  to  the  numerons  purposes  of  ele- 
gance and  necessity,  have  attained  in  ihh  coantrj  almost  the  front  rank 
MB  a  branch  of  national  industry.  The  making  of  Leather  and  of  ita 
manafactarcd  products  probably  employs  a  larger  number  of  separate 
^tablishments,  of  various  sizes,  furnishes  occupation  to  a  greater  num- 
ber of  bands,  and  yields  an  annual  result  of  higher  value  than  any  one 
raw  material,  wood  alone  perhaps  excepted.  It  is  a  strong  support  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  to  the  commercial  interests,  internal 
and  foreign,  of  its  principal  centres  of  trade.  Its  relations  to  these  great 
objcrts,  nnd  to  the  domestic  comfort  and  the  mechanical  arrangements 
of  the  whole  peo{)le,  render  not  less  apjilicable  to  ourselves  than  to  any 
other  uatiou  the  suggefitive  observations  of  an  iilngli&h  aathor  upon  the 
subject  of  Leather : 

"  Tf  we  look  abroad  on  the  instruments  of  hnshandrv,  on  the  imple- 
ments used  in  most  mechanic  trades,  on  th^  stun  lurc  of  a  multitnde  of 
engines  and  machines;  or  if  we  contemplate  at  home  the  necessary  j»art3 
of  our  rlutliiiig,  breeches,  shoes,  boots,  gloves,  or  the  furniture  of  our 
houses,  the  books  on  our  shelves,  the  harness  of  our  horses,  and  even  the 
snbstance  of  our  carriages,  what  do  we  see  but  instances  of  human  in- 
dustry exerted  npon  Leather  ?  What  an  aptitude  has  this  single 
material,  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  for  the  n  lief  of  our  necessities, 
and  sup[)lyin£r  conveniences  in  every  state  and  staple  of  life  I  Without 
it,  or  even  without  it  lu  the  plenty  we  have  it,  to  what  difficolties  should 
we  be  exposed 

This  great  industry,  according  to  the  Census  of  1850,  employed  in  the 
Uuited  States,  io  its  several  allied  and  depciaient  branches,  wherein 
Leather  and  skins  are  the  chief  material,  over  146,000  hands,  and  yielded 
an  aggregate  prodact  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  dollars. 

(1)  0r.  CMDpbell'a  Political  Sorrey  of  Grtat  Biitoin. 
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Its  present  magnitude  has  been  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is 
due  ill  part  to  the  increase  of  wealth  and  luxury,  to  the  extension  of  our 
mechanical  industry  and  our  foreign  commerce,  bat  more  than  all,  to  the 
mechanical  inventions  and  the  scientific  principles  apjdied  during  the 
present  century  to  the  manufacture  of  the  crude  material.  The  tanning 
and  dressing  of  Leather  and  skins,  duriiif^  the  ante-revolulionary  period, 
was  quite  a  i)riinitivc  and  empirical  art.  It  received  little  aid  from 
chemistry  or  machinery,  by  which  the  processes  have  been  abbreviated, 
economized  and  cheapened,  and  the  product,  in  its  variety  and  perfection 
of  finish,  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  tuslc  and  utiiily  that  a  high  civi- 
lization has  created. 

The  art,  however,  is  one  of  very  high  antiquity.  The  pictorial  tal)leaux 
inscribed  on  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt  clearly  represent  the  tanner,  the 
AnUqaUy  curricr,  and  the  shoemaker  en^^^tgt.i  in  the  various  stages  of 
of  Uw  Art.  Higjp  i^p^^  ^j^ji  materials  and  implements  of  their  trades 
disposed  aboot  them.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  leather  slice 
of  the  shoemaker,  io  nearly  its  present  form,  with  the  blade  painted 
jellow,  to  show  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  awl,  are  plainly 
delineated  among  the  tools  that  symbolise  the  trades  practiced  over  thirty 
centuries  ago.  So  numerous  were  the  leather-maken,  that  a  particular 
locality  in  ancient  Thebes  was  assigned  them  with  the  dyers  and  fullers 
of  cloth.  These  they  appear  to  have  equaled  in  chemical  skill,  as  shown 
by  the  Tarions  colors  giren  to  the  skins  arranged  on  shelves  in  their 
workshops.  The  remnants  of  Lc|kther  found  in  Theban  tombs  reveal  the 
use.  of  the  aeada  and  other  trees  in  the  tanning  process.  The  Jews, 
after  the  Ezodna,  probably  practiced  the  knowledge  learned  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Pharaohs,  in  preparing  the  rams'  skins,  dyed  red,  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle.  Whether  the  art  of  dyeing  Leather  in  the 
manner  so  long  practiced  on  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  which  Europe  obtained  with  difficulty  only  toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  has  thus  descended  to  ns  from  the  Leather 
manufacturers  of  Egypt^  we  leave  to  those  more  learned  in  such  matters 
to  determine. 

It  is,  however,  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history  of  the  art^  that  bronze 
leather-slices,  similar  to  the  Egyptian,  have  been  found  in  large  numbers 
in  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  Mexico,  indicating  a  knowledge 
J^^J^  of  Leather-working  by  a  people  possibly  coeval  with  those 
iBdiu*.  among  whom  the  arts  were  cradled  in  the  Eastern  Continent 
Among  their  successors  at  the  period  of  the  conqncst,  and  the  more  bar- 
barons  tribes  of  other  parts  of  the  continent,  the  knowledge  of  Leather- 
dressing  was  confined  to  the  preparation,  in  various  styles  suitable  for 
dothing,  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts  and  birds— for  they  had  no  domestio 
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animals.  Considerable  skill  was  evinced  in  the  dressing  of  buffalo,  deer, 
fclk,  and  other  skins  for  that  purpose.  As  robes  for  external  wear,  they 
were  prepared  with  the  wool,  hair,  or  feathers  on,  and  for  nnder  garments 
the  smaller  skins  were  made  into  a  kind  of  chamois  Leather  by  removing 
the  hair  and  dressing  them  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  which  rendered 
them  very  soft  and  pliable.  A  squaw  could  thus  prepare  eight  or  tea 
skins  in  a  day.  Morton,  ftn  early  historkii  of  New  England,  mentiona 
that  the  northem  Indiaoi  conTerted  tbeir  skins  "into  Tery  good  leather, 
making  the  same  plnme  and  soft***  and  tbat  the  moose  skins  "they  com- 
monly dress  bare  and  make  them  wondrons  white,  and  stripe  them  with 
sixe  round  aboot  the  borders  in  form  like  laee  set  on  by  a  Tayler,  and 
some  they  stripe  with  sise  in  workes  of  soTeraU  fiisbions  very  carious, 
according  to  the  eeverall  fantasies  of  the  workmen,  wherein  they  strive  to 
excel  one  another."  The  moccasins  and  leggings  were  nsnally  made 
from  the  moose  skins.  In  the  coloring  and  pictorial  embellishment  of 
these  skins,  the  sonthero  Indians  in  early  times  appear  to  have  ex- 
celled any  of  a  later  period.  "The  skins,'*  says  an  early  Spanish 
historian,  "  are  well  corried,  and  they  give  them  what  colour  they  list,  so 
perfect  that,  if  it  be  red,  it  seemeth  a  iwj  fine  clothe  in  graine,  and  the 
black  is  most  fine,  and  of  the  same  colours."  But  the  American  Indian^ 
like  all  savage  and  nomadic  races,  possessed  no  domestic  animals,  except^ 
perhaps,  a  few  llamas  and  vicunas,  owned  by  the  more  civiliaed  Peruvians. 
The  possession  of  domestic  cattle  has  been  held  to  mark  the  boundaries 
between  savage  and  civilized  life,  as  the  extent  of  the  Leather  manufac* 
ture  has  been  regarded  as  a  fair  measure  of  the  degree  of  civilization 
among  cultivated  nations.'  Nothings  therefore,  entiUed  to  the  name  of 
a  Leather  manufacture,  existed  among  the  natiTes  of  this  continent. 
Although  they  preserved  and  hardened  the  coarser  skins  by  smoking 
them,  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  certain 
astringent  barks  and  vegetable  substances  to  condense  the  membranes 


(1)  Th«  Empire  of  Japan  fonni,  tn  foin* 
meuara,  aa  •xeaptlon  to  the  general  on- 

<""Tir:i L'otnpnt  f>f  manaraetures  of  Leather 
ntuoug  nntioDfl  at  all  advanead  io  civiliza- 
tion. Shoos  of  lonthor  aro  aot  worn  by  tbat 
pooplo,  but  Loothor  it  naaafhotarod  for 
Boino  other  purposes.  Tho  tonoors,  workon^ 
and  dealers  in  Lcither  nrc,  hj  n  ««ing;ul»r 
national  prejudice,  confined  to  their  own 
Tiltagoa  ojcolultroly,  aod  aro  not  otoq  p«r- 
niittod  to  ooter  tho  eitioi,  oxoept  as  osoon- 
ttonon.  Thoj  do  not  otoq  ivtm  a  omfe,  or 


oloM,  of  whieh  thoro  aro  dfcht  aoronl 
gndot  i  and  thmj  an  not  oallmntad  in  tho 

censu*.  nor  their  villages  taken  info  ac- 
count ia  the  0!<timatiun  of  diirtancee.  A 
vessel  one«  ased  hj  a  Leatber-droMer  or 
doalor  ii  thrown  awaj.  Tho  pi<(JiuKee  la 
wbloh  thi*  social  ban  originated,  is  beliovod 
to  he  connected  with  the  Asiatic  dfietrine 
of  the  metempsychosis  and  tbo  traosmissioa 
of  tottb  tfaroagh  tho  bodiet  of  nBimab,  aa 
tho  JapaaMO  do  not  oat  tho  meat  of  hoinod 
ontUo. 
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and  rorrprt  their  septic  tendency,  apoa  which  the  whole  process  of  tan- 
ning depends. 

As  no  domestic  animals  were  found  in  America  by  the  European 
settlers,  some  time  must  noressarily  elapse  before  their  natural  increase, 
where  many  extermiuatiag  causes  existed,  would  famish  a  regular  supply 
of  skins  for  the  tanner. 

Columbus  is  said  to  have  brought  the  first  domestic  cattle  to  America, 
on  his  second  voyajje  in  1493.  They  were  taken  to  Xewfoundland  and 
flnlcftUle  Scotia  by  the  Portugnese,  in  1553,  and  increased  rapidly. 

laAnertea  iH  n  k  cattle,  horses,  swine,  and  sheep,  were  introduced  into 
Florida  about  the  year  1565,  and  neat  cattle  into  Canada  by  the  French, 
In  160S.  Tn  the  followinn;  year,  wo  find  the  first  j)ernnnnpnt  English 
colony  in  Virginia  in  possession  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  hojrs,  as 
many  fowls,  some  goals,  sheep,  arid  liorses.  These  were  all  killed  or 
carried  ofl"  by  the  natives,  or  were  eaten  even  to  the  skins  of  the  horses 
by  the  impoverished  colonists.  In  1610,  or  earlier,  kine  were  bruutrht 
by  Sir  Kalph  Lane  from  the  "West  Indies  to  Virginia,  where  the  killing 
of  any  domestic  cattle  was  that  year  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  The 
most  timely  and  unexpected  accession  of  cattle  was  the  next  year  made 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  who  arrived  with  three  hundred  emigrants,  one  or 
two  hundred  cows,  some  swine,  and  ample  jirovisions  for  the  infant  settle- 
ment. To  this  stock  were  added  a  few  obtained  two  years  after  by 
Aigall,  in  a  successful  raid  upon  the  French  settlements  of  Acadia,  In 
1620,"  the  cattle  had  increased  to  about  500,  "  much  bigger  of  body  than 
the  breed  from  which  they  came ;  the  horses  also  more  beautiful  and  fuller 
of  courage.'"  lu  a  list  of  tradesmen  to  be  sent  to  the  Colony  the  same 
year,  are  enumerated  Tanners,  Leather-dressers,  and  Shoe- 
toViigiai*.  makers.  These  and  other  tradespeople  are  represented  to 
have  made  comfortable  livings  by  their  arts  in  1649,  when  the  cattle,  in- 
cluding bulls,  cows,  and  calves,  numbered  20,000 ;  which  was  ten  thon- 
sand  less  than  they  were  in  1639.  Although  the  indnstiy  of  the  people 
had  been  nawUely  directed  to  the  cnltiTatioo  of  rilk,  Tinea,  and  olWes, 
rather  than  to  the  ralsiog  of  corn  and  cattle,  they  bad  abo,  in  1649,  900 
horses,  3,000  sheep,  5,000  goats,  and  many  swine.  Cattle  were  thus  early 
exported  to  New  England,  and  many  were  killed  to  supply  the  shipping, 
which  in  Ohristmae  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to  ten  sail  from  Lon- 
don, two  from  Bristol,  twelve  from  Holland,  and  sCTen  from  New  Eng- 
land. This  lively  trade  sopplied  the  population,  which  then  amoanted 
to  about  twenty  thousand,  with  shoes  and  the  necessary  supplies  of 
Leather.  Bnt  the  earliest  mention  we  find  of  an  attempt  to  mannfaetnre, 

(1)  A  DMlaratioa  of  th«  0Uto  of  Tirginia,  p.  5. 
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thoug^h  doubtless  iherc  were  earlier  ones,  is  in  a  publication  of  this  date. 
The  enterprise  of  an  old  settler,  Captain  Matthews,  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  is  strongly  commended  in  several  branches  of  industry.  He 
employed  a  large  household  in  raising  and  manufacturing  hemp  and  flax 
into  linen.  He  had  also  erected  a  tan-house  and  manufactured  Leather, 
and  kept  eight  shoemakers  constantly  engaged  in  their  trade.  He  had 
forty  negroes  trained  to  mechanical  pursuits.  This  prosperous  planter, 
we  are  told,  had  abnndance  of  wheat  and  barley ;  "kills  stores  of  Beeres 
mod  aella  them  to  Tietiudl  the  sbipg  when  they  come  thither;  hath  abond- 
ance  of  kine,  a  braTe  Dairy,  Bwine,  great  store,  and  Polterj ;  he  married 
the  Daughter  of  Sir  Tho.  Hititoo,  and,  in  a  word,  keeps  a  good  hofun, 
lifea  braTely,  and  a  trae  lover  of  Virginia ;  be  it  worthy  of  much  honor. 
In  1650  Virginia  ie  represented  to  have  been  exoeedingly  replenished 
with  neat  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  except  sheep  ;  and  the  sale 
of  beef,  pork,  and  bacon,  to  the  shipping  and  for  the  West  Indies,  was 
a  source  of  mnch  profit.  Bat  the  manofiMitare  of  Leather  appears  not  to 
have  kept  pace  with  the  supply  of  hides  and  skins.  / 

The  first  indication  of  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  of  domestic 
raanafactnre  was  given  in  seTeral  statutes  of  the  legislature,  in  1669,  for 
ita.k«aMi  encouragement  of  different  branches  of  industry.  Among 
teiw«ra«Md.  Q^^^  things,  it  was  enacted  that  tan-houses  should  be  erected 
ia  every  county,  at  the  county  charge^  and  a  provision  of  tanners,  cur^ 
rier%  and  shoemakers  for  making  the  hides  of  the  country  into  Leather 
and  shoes.  An  allowance  was  to  be  made  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  for  every  dry  hide,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  of  tobacco  per 
pound ;  and  shoes  were  to  be  sold  at  thirty  and  thirty-five  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  the  six  largest  sues,  etc  The  exportation  of  hides  out  of 
the  country  was  forbidden  under  penalty  of  one  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco  for  every  hide  so  exported.  Mares  and  sheep  were  not  to  be 
exported  on  pain  of  forfeiting  treble  their  value.  The  low  price  of  to- 
bacco was  the  chief  incentive  to  the  efforts  made  at  this  time  to  create  a 
more  varied  industry.  The  same  cause^  greatly  aggravated  by  the  in- 
crease of  slave  labor,  which,  as  Lord  Culpepper  stated,  made  them  "too 
many  for  that  and  too  few  for  anything  else,"  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
Trade  Acts,  produced  in  1CS2  another  Act  in  Virginia  for  the  advance- 
ment of  manofiMStures.  In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of  the  cloth- 
manufacture,  it  was  ordered  (anno  1682,  ch.  4)  that  no  person  shall  "  ex- 
port out  of  Virginia  any  Iron,  wool,  wool  fells,  skins,  or  bides,  or 
Leather,  tanned  or  untanned,  or  any  deer,  oxe,  steer,  bulJ,  cow,  or  calf, 
or  lay  the  same  aboard  any  ship  or  vessel,  unless  it  appear  by  oath  of  the 

(1)  A  Ptrbot  OMOrlplloB  of  YiKglsi%  p.  U, 
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owner  tlint  it  is  to  be  carried  directly  to  some  Tann-l)ousc  or  soiitli's  in 
the  country,  to  be  there  wroogbt  np."  The  price  was  tliat  year  fixed 
for  dressed  buclLskins — which  were  ab  iiulaiit,  aud  entered  largely  into  the 
clolliiup  of  the  inhabitants — at  2«.  4jti.  each;  undressed,  la.  2(1.  ;  and 
of  doeskins  dressed,  each,  Is.  9d.  ;  undressed,  Is.  ;  wheat  being  is.  per 
bnshel,  and  tobacco  lO^.  per  hundred- weight — ^at  which  prices  all  these 
articles  were  to  be  received  for  debts.  Tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  who 
would  settle  in  the  Colony,  were  made  free  from  arrest  for  debts  pre- 
viously contracted. 

These  legislative  efforts  to  preserve  caiLlt-  and  hides,  and  to  promote 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  appear  to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by 
the  bad  economy  of  the  people,  with  whom  live  stock  seem  to  haye 
been  little  valued.  If  we  may  accept  the  statements  of  Mr.  John  Clayton 
to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1688,  cattle  were  much  neglected.  Tbe^  were 
proTided  with  neither  hay  nor  shelter,  but  were  allowed  to  wander  at 
large — except  for  eowpenning  their  tobacco  patches,  the  only  system  of 
maQDriiig  pnetioed.  Some  plantera  loat  twenty  and  thirty  in  a  spring 
hj  stanration  and  varioas  accidents.  There  were  many  wild  cattle  in 
nnfreqnented  parts.  The  cows  were  not  even  milked  In  winter,  a  preju- 
dice prevailing  that  it  wonld  kill  them.  The  price  of  a  cow  and  calf,  be 
says,  was  50s.,  "sight  nnseen,  be  she  big  or  little,  they  are  nerer  very 
carious  to  examine  that  point*' 

The  legislatnre  of  Maryland  also  endeavored,  in  1681  and  the  following 
year,  to  create  an  interest  in  home  mannfactures,  but  with  no  great  snc- 
j^^^f  "Lvn  were  enacted  to  promote  tillage  and  the  raising 

^^!i°r^ed  0^  provisions  for  exportation,  and  for  restraining  the  exportation 
inii«7UBd.Qf  Leather  and  hides  by  the  imposition  of  a  dnty,  intended  for 
the  encouragement  of  tanners  and  shoemakers. 

Beverley,  who  wrote  a  few  years  after  this,  represents  the  hats  and 
Leather  of  the  Virginians,  as  well  as  their  shoes  and  clothing  generally, 
to  be  derived  from  England,  notwithstanding  a  plenty  of  ftirs,  and  skins, 
and  wool.  A  few  hides,  he  says,  were  "  with  mnch  ado  tanned  and  made 
into  servants'  shoes,  bnt  at  so  careless  a  rate  that  the  planters  don't 
care  to  try  them  if  they  can  get  othem ;  and  sometimes^  perhaps,  a  better  man- 
ager than  ordinary  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  breeches  of  a  deerskin." 

In  New  England,  daring  this  time,  the  mannfactnre  of  Leather  had 
become  an  established  branch  of  domestic  industry.  Stock  husbandry, 
Th^  art  which  the  Leather  business,  notwithstanding  large  importa- 

in  y^w  tions  of  foreign  hides»  is  greatly  dependent^  was  an  early  and 
KogUDd.  ppQ^igi^iQ  resource  of  the  New  England  people.  The  first  neat 
cattle  were  introduced  into  the  Plymouth  Colony  by  Edward  Winslow, 
in  the  spring  of  1684,  and  consisted' of  three  heifers  and  a  ball,  to  which 
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were  added  IScoweaentto  Gape  Ann  in  1626,  and  30  more  in  1629. 
With  the  emigration  to  Massachusetts  under  the  6rst  charter,  in  1629, 
were  sent  140  head  of  neat  cattle  and  some  horsee  and  goats.  Among 
the  estimates  of  the  company  were  20  cows  and  bnlls^  at  £4  each.  As 
in  Yirgiuia,  many  of  these  were  probably  saerifioed  to  supply  the  wants 
of  a  atarving  popalation,  or  fell  by  the  arrow  and  the  hatchet  of  the  lo- 
diao,  who  boTered  on  the  akirts  of  the  distrened  eettlemeiita.  Of  thzae 
hoodred  kine  and  a  uamber  of  other  cattlOi  ahipped  In  the  following  year 
with  the  large  emigration  that  aecompanied  Goremor  Wintbrop,  more 
than  half  died  on  the  passage  and  during  the  ensoing  winter,  while  a  dire 
mortality  invaded  nearly  erery  fomily  of  fhe  emigrants.  Hildi  cows,  in 
consequence,  rose  in  Talne  to  twenty>fiTe  and  thirty  pounds.  The  con- 
tinned  acceflaiotti  of  people  ttom  England  made  it  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  stock  to  iucrsase  them  to  the  utmost.  Notwithstanding  the 
fireqoent  eearcity  of  food,  the  depredations  of  wolves,  and  the  savage 
forays  of  the  natives,  the  increase  of  cattle  was  very  rapid.  By  the  rise 
in  price  of  com  and  cattle,  Hr.  Bradford  Bays,  "  many  were  mnch  en* 
riched  and  eomodities  gme  plentifhil;  and  yet  in  other  regards  this 
beneflte  tamed  to  their  hurte,  and  this  accession  of  strength  to  their 
weaknes.  For  now  their  stocks  increased,  and  y*  increase  vendible,  tber 
was  no  longer  any  holding  them  togeather,  but  now  they  must  of  neoes* 
sitie  goe  to  their  great  lots ;  they  could  not  otherwise  keep  their  katle, 
and  having  oxen  growne,  they  most  have  land  for  plowing  and  tillage. 
And  no  man  thought  he  conld  live,  except  be  had  catle  and  a  great  deale 
of  ground  to  keep  them,  all  striving  to  increase  their  stooltB.*"  This 
early  disposition  to  migrate,  led,  in  the  autumn  of  1685,  a  company  of  sixty 
pilgrims,  with  their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  through  the  untracked 
forests  of  Massachusetts  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut^  where' they  suf- 
fered again  the  privations  of  the  earlier  pioneers  of  Kew  England,  losing 
many  of  their  cattle,  but  preserving  a  remnant  to  stock  the  future  home- 
steads  of  the  Colony.  The  following  June  witnessed  a  larger  pilgrimage 
firom  the  Bay  settlements,  wending  its  slow  way,  with  dmves  to  the 
number  of  160  head  of  cattle,  across  the  mountains,  swamps,  and  fbids 
of  the  same  wilderness  track.  The  emigrants,  subsisting  upon  the  milk 
of  their  kine,  and  these  upon  the  browse  of  the  forest^  thus  planted,  under 

(1)  Hiftory  of  Plymontli,  SOS.  •  There  for  his  mkeounigeiiirat  tberaiB,**  allow  hla 

wore  in  I '^■')7,  according  to  Qraham,  but  37  more  Und. — Felt's  SaUm. 
plowi  in  fill  Mas.sftchusetts.  As  John  Black-        The   isolation  occL-'ioned  by  tbi?  gracd 

Imtoh,  of  Salem,  had  Dot,  in  1638-9,  "toffi-  of  land  was  regarded  as  an  eril  in  Vir;;inia 

dml  land  to  naintoin  a  plough"  on  hU  «ad  New  Eoglaod,  and,  while  ItmuiiipUtid 

tern  of  800  aote^  **th«  (owae,  for  the  Air-  nttltnenl^  oratiibntei  to  their  loMowily. 
theiisf  of  kit  VBdeATen  in  plowing  and 
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an  organised  govenimeiit^  the  arts  of  eiTilised  life  and  a  new  embryo 
oommoQwealth,  npon  the  bonting-gronnde  of  the  eayage.  Daring  the 
Feqaot  and  other  Indian  ware  which  followed,  lire  itock  was  a  precarione 
property,  bnt  neYertbeless  eontinaed  to  increaee,  and  famished  articles 
for  exportation. 

Kew  Hampshire,  about  the  year  163S,  obtsined  its  first  cattle,  of  a 
large-sised  breed,  from  Denmark,  through  Captain  John  Mason  and  his 
associates.  In  1615,  one  handrod  oxen  were  driTca  from  Gapt  Mason's 
plantation,  near  Portsmoath,  to  Boston,  and  sold  at  £S0  a  head.  Maine 
was  chiefly  stocked  from  the  same  large,  dun-colored  breed,  which  were 
Talaed  ia  the  lambering  business  for  their  siae. 

The  continued  arrifal  of  new  settlers  in  New  England  kept  up  the 
demand  for  cattle,  and  maintained  their  prices  at  £20  to  £80  a  head. 
Their  numbers  were  consequently  multiplied,  but  being  too  Talnable  for 
slaughter,  the  herds  probably  fhmished  little  material  for  the  tanner. 
But  the  sodden  reduction  of  the  price  to  £5  a  pieces  by  the  subsequent 
stoppage  of  emigration  from  Europe,  found  neat  cattle  and  other  stock 
well  diffused  over  the  country ;  and  the  Oolootsts  became  consumers  and 
exporters  of  beef  and  other  meats,  perhaps  beyond  any  others  in  propor- 
tion to  their  numbers*  Xb  a  people*s  industry  is  so  often  shaped  by  the 
physical  conditions  which  surround  them,  and  the  presence  of  a  raw  ma- 
terial is  a  strong  incentiTc  to  manufactures,  it  Is  no  extravagant  conjec- 
ture, that  the  abundance  of  the  integuments  furnished  by  their  stock- 
raising  led  several  of  the  old  towns  of  New  England  into  the  shoe  and 
leather  manufacture,  for  which  they  have  been  long  noted.  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  of  Salem,  in  1630,  mentions  the  extraordinary  increase  of  cattle 
and  "store  of  sumacke  trees,  good  for  dying  and  tanning  of  Leather.*' 

Among  those  who  excelled  in  stock  husbandry  were  the  first  settlers 
of  Lynn,  who  were  principally  farmers,  and  bad  large  numbers  of  homed 
cattie,  sheep,  and  goats.  For  many  years  before  their  lands 
r*^  were  divided  or  fenced,  their  neat  cattie  were  kept  in  a  com- 
auQL.jr.  under  an  overseer  or  bay  ward,  and  the  island  of 

Nahant  was  the  common  sheepwalk,  where  the  flocks  were  attended  by 
a  public  shepherd.'  Whether  the  bovine  and  oTine  wealth  of  the  farmers 
of  Lynn  promised  a  better  snpply  of  material  does  not  appear.  But  at 
the  village  of  vampscott,  in  that  town,  was  erected  the  first  Tannery 
in  New  England.  The  first  white  settlers  of  Lynn  were  Edmund  nnd 
Francis,  IngaUs,  from  Lincolnshire,  England.  The  former,  in  1629, 
settled  as  a  farmer  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  the  site  of  bis 
residence  is  still  pointed  out  on  Fayette  street.   His  brother  Francis 

(1)  L«wla'  UkU  Ljna. 
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bailt  a  tannery  on  Hnmpliny'k  Brook,  whore  It  is  eroaeed  bj  a  stono 
bridge,  but  the  precise  date  is  not  stated.  The  vats  were  filled  np  In 
1825 J  The  first  shoemaker  known  in  Lynn  was  Philip  Kertiand,  from 
Sherrington,  la  Backinghamshire^  who  settled  there  in  1035**  John 
Harbert,  a  shoemaker  firom  Nottingham,  settled  at  Salem  the  same 
year.* 

Among  the  ontfits  provided  for  the  Colony  In  1689,  shoes  "from  ten 
to  thirteen/*  for  men,  principally  of  neats'  Leather,  are  eluurged  at  Ste.  to 
Ss.  td.  per  pair,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Leather  and  bnff  clothing, 
snch  as  "sates,  dnblett  and  hose,  of  leather  lyned  with  oiled  leather,'* 
gloves  of  calves*  leather  and  of  tanned  sheepskins,  leather  girdles,  "dnb* 
letts  and  breeches  of  oyled  lether,*'  "breeches  of  leather  drawers  to 
serve  to  weare  with  boeth  their  other  sutes.'*  In  the  Company's  letter 
to  the  Governor  in  April,  1629,  they  say,  "Wee  have  made  oar  servants' 
apparell  of  cloth  and  letlier,  which  lether  Is  not  of  oyle  skinns,  for  vre 
find  them  over  decre."*  For  many  years  the  dre^  of  servants,  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  all  the  active  classes,  consisted  in  part  of  leather  dressed 
as  "buOT  leather,"  or  tanned  ;  and  many  deer-skins,  obtained  by  the  mus- 
ket of  the  planter,  or  in  trade  with  the  natives,  famished  materials  for 
this  serviceable  appareL 

The  letter  of  the  Company  also  commends  to  the  care  of  the  Governor, 
Thomas  Besrd,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  to  be  maintained  at  tlic  public 
charge  for  £10  a  year,  and  to  be  nnder  the  Governor's  direc- 


•aoBffthA  tion  as  to  his  place  of  employment.  A  supply  of  hides  for  his 
sm  MttiwCi  ' '  ' 

use  accompanied  him  in  the  Mayflower,  for  which  he  was  to 

pay  freight  at  £4  a  ton.  It  was  directed  that  fifty  aereg  of  land  shonld 
be  allotted  him  as  one  that  transported  himself  at  his  own  charire.*  This 
person  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  "the  gentle  craft  of  leather"  in 
Massachusetts,  but  wu  are  not  informed  where  he  settled. 

Among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  George  Uan,  a  tanner, 
who  was  made  a  freeman  in  ir.37,  bat  died  in  1040;  Jeremy  Honchin  or 
llutcliins,  also  a  tanner,  took  the  freeman's  oath  in  1640;  and  William 
Copp,  a  shoemaker,  the  owner  of  Copp'a  (previously  Snow)  Hill,  at  the 
Iforth-End,  who  louk  the  oath  in  1G41.' 

In  October,  1G40,  it  was  declared  by  the  General  Court  that  "  Wiiereas 
we  are  informed  of  the  neglect  of  many  in  not  savins?  snch  hides  and  skins 
B»rixUw  ^  either  by  casualty  or  slaughter  come  U<  hnnd,"  all  such  hides 
22£J'J*  should  be  preserved  to  be  tanned,  or  the  owner  should  forfeit 
the  skin  and  £12.    This  order  implies  the  existence  of  tan- 

(1)  Barb«r'8  Bia.  CoU.  of  UuM.  (4)  Folt'a  Ananla  orSalMB*  L  ^  O. 

(J)  Lewis'  Lrtin.  TViJ.  i.  102. 

(S)  Foil's  Sftlem.  (fi)  Dearborn's  Bottoa  l^otioiM,  p.  4S. 
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neries  to  which  they  could  be  sent.  It  is  probable  that  tanneries  were 
established  in  Boston,  CharlestowD,  Watertown,  and  other  of  the  first 
settled  towns,  very  soon  after  their  occupation.  The  cattle  io  the  Prov- 
ince nuniljcred  at  this  date  twelve  thousand.  In  Watertown  two  search- 
era  and  sealers  of  Leather  were  appointed  by  order  of  the  conrt  in  1638.' 
Leather  searchers,  in  conformity  with  au  Act  of  tlic  General  Court,  were 
appointed  in  Salem  in  lfji2.  This  Act,  passed  June  14th  of  that  year, 
was  the  first  general  law  of  the  Assembly  to  rcp:n]ate  the  mannfacture 
of  Leather  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  that  it  was  already  becozmug  au 
established  industry. 

It  ordered  that  "no  Butcher,  Currier,  or  shooe-makcr  sbull  exercise 
the  trade  of  a  tanner,  on  the  forfeiture  of  8'/.  for  every  skin  he  shall 
tann,  while  they  use  any  of  tiic  trades  aforesaid,  nor  shall  any  tiiuiitr 
use  the  trades  of  Butcher,  cunier,  or  bhooe-maker  under  the  like  penalty." 
A  clause  prohibiting  any  but  tanners  from  baying  or  even  bespeaking 
any  raw  hides  of  ox,  bull,  steer,  or  cow,  in  the  bair,  was  sooa  after  re- 
pealed. No  Leather  orer-Hmed,  or  insafficIenlHy  tannodi  or  not  thor^ 
oughly  dried  after  tanmng  might  be  exposed  for  sale.  Taooers  potting 
Leather  into  hot  or  warm  "moors,"  or  Setting  their  *'  fotts"  in  i^aoes  im- 
proper, where  the  Leather  wonld  heat  and  bnm,  were  to  forfeit  £20  for 
each  oifense.  Carriers  were  not  to  dress  any  Leather  imperfectly  tanned 
or  dried,  nor  nse  "any  deceitftil  or  sabtil  miztare,  thing,  way,  or  means 
to  corrupt  or  hnrt  the  leather,  nor  cnrry  any  sole  leather  with  any  thing 
bnt  with  good  hard  tallow,  nor  with  less  than  the  leather  wonld  receiTe ; 
nor  dress  or  enny  any  upper  leather  bnt  with  good  and  salllGient  stnlT, 
not  salt,  and  should  thoroughly  liquor  it  nntil  it  would  reoelvo  no  more ; 
they  were  not  to  bum  or  scald  any  leather  in  the  cnnying,  on  forfeiture 
of  efery  hide  marred  by  unworkmanlike  handling,  to  be  judged  by  the 
oath  of  snlBcieot  witnesses.  Every  town  re<|iiiring  it  was  to  have  one  or 
more  sealers  or  markers  of  leather,  who  were  to  receive  as  fees  Id.  per 
hide  for  all  parcels  under  a  certain  number,  and  5d  and  6^.  for  every 
dicker  above,  to  be  paid  by  the  tanner  at  the  time  of  sealing.'" 

On  the  4th  Not.,  164G,  a  law  was*  made  to  prohibit  the  eiportation 
of  raw  hides,  skins,  felts,  or  unwrought  leather  on  pain  of  forfeiting  the 
goods  or  the  value  thereof,  and  a  like  penalty  to  the  master  of  any  vessel 
that  shonld  take  them  on  board.  The  exportation  of  taw  hides  or  skins 
imported  from  other  parts,  and  of  the  skhis  of  wOd  beasts,  as  beavers^ 
moose,  bears,  and  otters,  was  permitted. 

Among  the  most  ancient  of  those  companies  or  firatemitiee  of  different 

(1)  Bond'a  Hiib  of  WMmrtown.  (S)  Reeordai,  voL  iL  p.  Vf,  AMdgeiDMt 

of  Flutetioa  lowi,  London,  1704,  p.  S5. 
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trades,  which  arose  in  Europe  open  the  decay  of  the  feudiil  system,  with 
certain  civic  privileges  and  powers,  to  regulate  the  profits,  membership, 
and  other  affairs  of  the  corponition,  were  the  cordwainers'  company,  in- 
corporated in  1110,  the  coopers'  company,  in  1501,  and  tiie  curricrj>' 
company,  in  1005,  all  in  London.  These  privileged  corporations,  in 
which  originated  the  system  of  apprenticeships,  perhaps  served  some 
useful  purposes  in  their  day.  But  by  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  trades 
to  members  of  the  guild,  and  by  the  iDjarioos  monopolies  established  by 
their  charters  and  by-laws,  tlie  freedom  of  indasliy  waa  crippled  to  a 
hnrtful  extent  With  the  Dnmerou  poblic  and  prirate  commercial 
monopolies,  whidi  became  a  serions  evQ  under  the  Staarts,  moit  of  these 
civic  bodies  were  swept  away  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1684,  and  pat- 
ents limited  to  fonrteen  yean  for  new  manafisctnies  or  inTentions,  and  a 
few  other  objects,  alone  retained.  The  legislators  of  Massachnsetts  earlj 
insared  the  benefits  of  an  nntiammeled  industry  by  decreeing,  in  1641, 
that  "there  shall  be  no  monopolies  granted  or  allowed  among  ns  bat  of 
snch  new  inventions  as  are  profitable  to  the  conntry,  and  that  for  a  short 
time.'* 

In  1648,  the  coopers  and  shoemakers  of  Boston  and  the  vicinity  had 
so  far  increased  in  number,  that  each  craft  sought  and  obtained  certain 
sbMVMkm  eorporate  privileges  from  the  legislatnre.  The  General  Court 
iMMpomtad. Iq  Boston,  on  18th  October,  granted  to  "Richard  Webb^ 
James  Everell,  Robert  Turner,  Edmund  Jackson,  and  the  rest  of  the 
shewmakers,"  an  Act  of  incorporation  with  power  to  regulate  the 
trade  for  three  years.*  Although  no  political  or  ezclnsive  privOeges 
beyond  the  regolation  of  their  'Own  trade  affairs  appear  to  have  been 
conferred,  Johnson,  a  cotempomrj,  considered  it  of  much  service  to 
the  craft  He  observes:  "All  other  trades  have  here  Ikllen  Into  their 
rsnks  and  places  to  their  great  advantage ;  especially  coopers  and  sboe> 
makers,  who  had  either  of  them  a  corporation  granted,  inriching  them* 

selves  by  their  trades  very  much.''  "As  for  tanners  and  shoe- 
thP  Tr^e   makers,"  he  adds^^it  being  naturalized  in  these  occupations 

to  have  a  higher  reacli  in  managing  their  manifactures  than 
other  men  in  New  England,  and  liaving  not  changed  their  nature  in  tbis^ 
between  them  both  thej  have  kept  men  to  their  staoder  hitherto,  almost 
doubling  the  price  of  their  commodities  according  to  the  rate  they  were 
sold  for  in  England,  and  yet  the  plenty  of  Leather  is  beyond  what  they 
had  there,  counting  the  number  of  the  people,  but  the  transportation  of 
boots  and  shoes  into  forraign  parts  hath  vented  all,  however."  Card- 
makers,  glovers,  fell'mongers,  and  furriers  are  also  mentioned  in  a  lengthy 

^  (1)  BMordi,  ii.  24S. 
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list  of  those  who  had  "orderly  turned  to  their  trades"  in  1C51,  The 
shoemakers  and  tanners  appear  not  to  have  been  the  only  ones  who  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  advancing  their  own  interests  by  arts  often  regarded 
as  of  later  origin.  "  As  for  tailers,"  says  this  writer^  "  they  have  not 
come  behind  the  former,  their  advantage  being  in  the  nnrture  of  new 
ftahioos  all  one  with  England,"  and  some  "have  a  mjatery  beyond 
others,  as  hare  the  Tintnera.*** 

That  Leather  shoold,  within  little  more  than  twenty  yean  from  the 
first  settlement,  have  become  relativelj  more  plentifhl  than  in  England, 
and  that  boots  and  shoes  shoold  in  the  same  time  beoome  an  article  of 
export^  appears  almost  incredible.  We  find,  indeed,  (he  scarcity  of  Leather 
expressly  assigned,  in  a  samptnary  law  in  1651,  as  the  reason  for  pro- 
hibiting, along  with  gold,  stiver,  silks,  laces^  and  other  extravagances  of 
dress,  the  wearing  of  great  boots  by  those  whom  the  Selectmen  shoold 
consider  unable  to  afford  it  Shoes  appear,  however,  to  have  been  thns 
early  exported  by  the  merchants  of  Boston,  who  already  obtained  a  few, 
chiefly  of  calfsldn,  firom  Lynn,  where  the  business  had  began  to  talce 
root 

StnlT  shoes,  for  women's  nse,  afterward  extensively  manofactored  at 
Lynn,  were  at  this  early  date  only  worn  by  the  most  wealthy,  and  upon 
wedding  occasions  by  the  less  opnlent,  who  thenceforth  preserved  them 
as  too  delicate  for  ordinary  nse.  Even  calf  shoes  had  before  the  Revoln> 
tion  bnt  a  limited  nse,  and  morocco  leather  was  not  made  in  this  conntry 
until  after  that  date.  Of  the  laboring  classes,  neats'  leather  shoes  formed 
the  principal  wear  during  the  Colonial  period. 

It  was  probably  foond  inexpedient,  where  there  was  a  general  scarcity 
of  mechanics,  to  attempt  to  restrict  the  workers  in  Leather  too  closely  to 
one  hranch,  ns  contemphited  in  the  Act  of  1642.  A  memorial  from 
Naihanic!  Bishop  and  Hope  Allin,  cnrriers,  to  the  General  Coort  in 
1666,  praying  that  tanners  and  shoemakers  might  not  be  ollowed  tocarry 
on  currying,  was  therefore  not  granted.'  In  1677,  Hugh  Mason,  one  of 
the  first  searchers  and  sealers  of  Leather  at  Watertown,  appealed  to  the 
Assembly  on  the  subject  of  a  law  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  tanned 
Leather. 

In  1699,  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  certain  conditions,  granted  Ebe- 
nezer  Knowlton  nine  rods  of  land  "for  the  setting  up  of  a  tannint?  trade" 
at  that  place.'  Tanners  and  shoemakers  were  ])rol)al)ly  to  be  found  in 
most  towns  in  the  Colony  at  that  date.  George  BranUall  carried  00 
tanning  at  Fakuouth,  in  Maine,  between  1080  and  ICOO. 

In  Connecticut,  during  this  time,  the  inhabitants  had  continued  to  be 

(1)  Woadtr^woridng  Providwet*  (S)  Oofllii't  Blit  of  Newboiy. 

(S)  Baeoffd^  t«1  tL  SOI. 
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•Imoit  ezelosiTely  agricnltaTa].  Mocbanics  of  tSL  kinds  were  few,  ead 
Manofiustures  had  scarcely  beca  attempted.  Lire  stock  formed  a  vala- 
Tannsn      ^^^^  portiott  of  their  fiirm  prodoce.  Pork,  bee(  fist  cattle^  and 

otc.,  ia  '  horses  were  sold  in  considerable  quantities  to  Boston.  New 
York,  and  the  West  Indies.  Ia  May,  1651,  it  was  affirmed  in 
Court  that  100  beeves  were  killed  in  the  town  of  Fair6e)d  the  previous 
year.  Tanning,  as  one  of  the  simplest  of  tiie  arts,  and  a  support  of  the 
stock  husbandry  of  the  Colony,  was  commenced,  as  in  Massacbnsetts, 
almost  witk  the  first  settlement.  As  early  ns  February,  1640,  among  the 
i»riruwi  ^'^^^  enactments,  it  was  ordered  that  skins  should  be  pre- 
serred  ander  penalty  for  the  use  of  the  tanner,  and  that  tiemp 


and  flax  should  bo  sown  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cord- 
age* "That  the  country  may  be  better  enabled  to  kill  yearly  some 
Beeves  for  supply  of  leather,"  it  was  ordained,  September,  1642,  that  no 
calves  should  be  killnd  in  the  Colony  without  the  permission  of  two  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Court  in  each  town  for  that  purpose.  In  1654,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  rules  respectinj^  the  scaling  of 
leather,  and  oflBcers  for  that  .service  in  cacli  town  were  appointed  by  the 
Court,  October,  1656.  At  the  same  time,  tlie  Court,  "taking  into  serion> 
consideration  the  several  deceits  and  abuses,  whi(.'h  in  ofhrr  places  have 
been  and  are  commonly  practiced  by  the  Tanner-^,  <  un  ii  rs,  butchers, 
nnd  workers  of  Leather,"  enacted  a  law,  similar  to  the  Massachusetts 
law  of  1642,  prescribing  the  mode  of  tanning,  dressing,  and  inspect- 
intf  Leather.  Butchers  were  enjoined  not  to  gash  or  cut  ox  or  cow 
hides,  and  no  tanner  was  to  oiler  for  sale  Leather  imperfectly  tanned  or 
dried.  Xo  person  "using  or  occupying  the  mistery  of  tannine;',  to  set 
nny  of  the  fatts  in  tann  hills  or  other  places  where  the  woozcs  or  leather 
put  into  tann  in  the  same  shall  or  may  take  any  nidxinde  heates,  nor  shall 
any  put  leather  into  any  hott  or  warm  oozes  whatever,  on  pain  of  £20  for 
every  ofiFenro."  Curriers  were  not  to  "burn  or  scald''  the  hides  or 
leather.  Each  town  was  to  nominate  two  respectable  men  for  sealers  of 
leather,  whose  fees  were  2d.  a  hide,  or  12*/.  the  dicker  (of  ten  hides), 
payable  by  the  tanner.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  law  in  the  follow- 
in  May,  requiring  the  Leather  to  be  sealed  in  the  town  where  it  was 
tanned  before  it  was  offered  for  .sale,  and  prohibiting  the  transportation 
of  ludes  out  of  the  Colony  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  price  for  sealing 
Leather  was  in  March,  lGGl-2,  increased  to  18c/.  a  dicker,  12cZ.  a  half 
dicker,  and  id.  by  the  single  hide. ' 

In  the  New  Haven  Colony,  then  a  separate  jurisdiction,  there  was  also 
in  1656  a  law  on  this  subject,  made  in  consideration  of  "  the  damage  or 

(1)  Colonial  B«eords  of  Connecticut,  vol.  i.  pp.  61, 15,  259,  2S:>,  298,  377. 
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injary  wbicb  many  snstaine  by  tbe  ill  comiDg  of  Leatber,  and  by  tbe 
Bfaooe-makers  ill  making  it  ap  into  shooea  and  boots."  In  eacb  town 
wbere  a  tanner  or  sboemaker  waa  employed,  tbere  were  to  be  one  or  more 
sealers  of  Leather,  wbo  were  to  be  under  oath  not  to  seal  any  leather  bat 
sneb  as  they  shonid  Judge  "  sufficiently  tanoed  and  fit  to  be  wrought  out 
and  sold  in  shooes  and  boots.*'  Of  this  they  were  to  distinguish  by 
iftwiof  separate  marks,  two  qualities,  that  which  was  well  tanned  and 
n«vJiftTm.^^  for  upper  leather  and  outer  soles,  and  another  which  was 
less  perfectly  tanned,  or  was  defective  either  in  the  liming,  beaming,  or 
by  frost,  or  in  drying,  but  was  suitable  for  inner  (A>le8  bnt  not  for  other 
uses.  Leather  insufficiently  tanned  was  not  to  be  sealed  at  all,  and  shoe- 
makers using  it,  or  employing  tbe  second  quality  for  outer  soles  or  uppers 
of  boots  or  shoes,  or  using  any  other  deceit  In  making  up  their  ware^  were 
to  make  nstitution  to  the  injured  parties.  Ko  imported  hides  were  to 
be  used  until  sealed. 

In  the  following  year,  the  Court  at  New  Haven  received  complaints 
firom  Stamford  of  the  excessive  prices  of  boots  and  shoes  at  that  place, 
as  fur  instance,  "  six  shillings  for  a  pair  of  shoes  of  the  tenns,  and  thirty 
.  shillings  Tor  a  pair  of  bootcs  as  good  as  which  may  be  bought  here  for 
twenty  shillings,  which  the  Conrt  thongbt  was  great  oppression,"  and 
therefore  ordered  these  shoemakers  to  make  satisfaction  for  what  they  had 
done  amiss,  and  to  reform  in  fhture,  or  answer  at  the  next  Conrt  of 
Magistrates. 

Complaints  were  also  made  of  wrong  done  in  the  sizes  of  shoes ;  and 
the  Court  having  been  informed  that  William  Newman,  of  Stamford, 
"  hath  an  instrument  in  his  hand  which  he  brought  out  of  England,  which 
is  thou<rht  to  be  right  to  determine  this  question  between  the  buyer  nnd 
seller,  did  ordain  that  the  said  instninieiit  shonid  be  procurer!  and  sent  to 

New  Haven,"  and  if  approved  by  tiie  next  Court  of  Mapis- 
•HckAnt    trntes,  after  taking  snitable  advice,  a  standard  was  to  be  made 

from  it,  from  which  the  several  plantations  in  the  Colony  were 
to  hp  ?np|died,  with  a  rule  to  which  nil  sizes  were  to  contonn.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  firat  introduction,  at  least  in  Connecticut,  of 
that  useful  little  implement  the  Bize-stick,  or  some  equally  infallible 
measure  of  the  ])e  ial  developments  of  our  forefathers.  These  several 
uiili!i;iTif  ('s  reapecLiiig  tanning  and  its  accessory  branches,  exhibit  them 
to  us  in  tli  'ir  primitive  rudeness.  The  very  limited  "assortments"  of  a 
cordwaiuer's  sh  j[>  in  that  day  gave  the  latter  somewhatmore  Procrustean 
power  than  he  now  possesses.  But  that  he  sometimes  failed  also  in 
making  tlie  complete  "  fit"  which  is  the  artistic  boast  of  his  modern 
representative,  should  be  no  matter  of  wonder,  since  the  intrduction  of 
shoes  wholly  of  leather,  iu  their  present  form,  vtaty  a  rcceut  event.    It  is 
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popularly  assigned  to  the  year  1633,  in  which  the  first  trn  ling  house  was 
bnilt  at  Wiadeor,  in  the  neighboring  jurisdiction.'  Tecbuical  improTe- 
ment  in  his  own.  as  well  as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  Leather  business, 
was  also  long  impeded  by  the  ultra-crcpidcan  pracUee  of  the  shoemaker 
in  combining  with  his  proper  calling  thai  of  the  tanner  and  currier,  which 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  had  vainly  endeavored  to  prevent. 
A  principal  soorce  of  improTement  in  these  arts  in  recent  times  has  been 
the  more  complete  aeparatioii  of  the  sereral  branches,  securing  greater 
skill  in  each. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  Council  at  New  Haven,  in  1662,  to  prohibit 
the  exportation  of  hides  and  leather;  but  a  rumor  that  Connecticut  had 
repealed  its  order  on  the  subject,  caused  its  postponement,  Bnt  in  May 
of  the  next  year  the  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  shoes,  on  account  of  the 
transportation  of  hides  and  leather,  caused  the  Court  to  prohibit  the 
sending  out  of  the  Colony  either  of  hides  or  tauued  leather,  except  in 
exchange  for  their  val  i*-  in  raw  hides.* 

The  Assembly  of  the  united  Colonics  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford,  Oct. 
18th,  1677,  regulated  the  prices  to  be  charged  by  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers, by  ordering  that  no  tanner  should  receive  more  for  tanning  than 
two  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  four  pence  for  dry  hides.  The  selling 
price  was  fixed  at  three  pence  a  pound  for  green,  and  ."sixpence  for  dry 
hides,  which  was  to  be  legibly  set  upon  them  that  tlieir  value  might  be 
known  when  tanned.  Shoemakers  were  not  permitted  to  charge  for  shoes 
above  five  and  a  half  pence  a  size  "for  all  playuo  and  wooden-heeled 
shoes  of  all  sizes  above  men's  sevens.  Tinee-.soled  shoes  well  made  and 
wrought,  not  above  seven  and  a  half  pence  a  size  for  well-wrought 
French  falls."  Every  shoe  was  to  be  marked  with  its  proper  size,  and 
for  that  purpose  every  shoemaker  was  to  have  by  him  a  true  and  jti.^t 
bize  or  measure,  and  to  make  them  accordingly.  To  make  "shoes  or 
ware  with  a  false  size  or  measure  to  abuse  or  wrong  the  buyer,"  or  to 
sell  above  the  price  decreed,  iuvolTed  the  forfeiture  of  the  shoes  or 
wares.* 


(1)  Shoes,  in  maoh  their  preseat  torn, 
were  doubtless  earlier  worn.  There  appears 
to  hare  been  no  material  change  in  their 
etjie  after  the  settlement  of  Mauaobosetts, 
wli«n  thoM  woM  ordtnd  (16SS)  9f  large 
tise,  at  two  to  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a 
pair,  for  the  nse  of  the  oiitigrant^.  Shoe- 
strings, ai  BOW  wont,  took  the  plaee  of  the 
iho«-roM  iuid«r  tiie  Btoarti,  and  Imokl*^ 
n««iiiUlog  the  horse  beaot  eane  into  «•• 
■iNml  19S8.  BooU  «f  latg/B  Om,  and  ftr 


beoax,  of  flimey  Spanish  leather*  were  (hea 

much  worn  in  England,  but  were  not  ap- 
proTed  of  in  Massachusetts,  and  were  not 
▼617  generally  used  here  before  tlie  Berola- 
tioo. 

(2)  New  Haven  Colonial  Records,  by 
Charles  J.  noaJIcy,  1868»  ToL  iL  pp^ 
215,  301,  i12,  4S9. 

(3)  Colodal  Beeorda  of  OoBDMtfeaV  voL 
il.  p.  SS6. 
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The  adult  male  population  of  Connecticut  was  nt  this  time  2,363,  and 
the  whole  about  12,000.  Its  yearly  exports  were  bkort  of  £9,000.  Its 
towns  and  the  neighboring^  settlements  of  New  England,  had  been  greatly 
impoverished  and  burdened  with  debts  by  the  war  with  King  Philip, 
which  still  raged,  and  the  cattle  and  other  resources  of  the  people  were 
much  diminished.  Iq  1680,  however,  beef  sold  for  2^(1.  and  butter  for 
6c/.  a  poand ;  and  the  teguraentary  products  of  their  herds  probably  em* 
ployed  a  good  oomber  of  pmall  tanneries. 

The  principal  exporta  of  Rhode  Island  at  the  same  period  were  pro- 
▼idoM  and  hones,  gracing  being  a  general  occnpation  throughout  the 
Eastern  Colonies.  The  conTenion  of  hidea  into  coarse  Leather,  which 
in  early  Colonial  times  was  often  rndely  effected  by  the  farmer  for  his  own 
domestle  use,  was  doobtiess  eommeoced  long  before  this  in  the  Narra- 
gansett  settlements.  The  arts  of  the  tanner,  cnrrier,  and  cdrdvainer 
were  placed  onder  legal  control  In  Febfnaiy,  lt06-7,  by  a  Colonial  law 
*'for  preventing  of  deceits  and  abases  by  tanners,  corrieia,  and  shoe- 
makers.*'' 

In  New  York,  which  now  holds  so  conspicnons  a  place  in  the  Leather 
tnde  and  mannfiuitnre  of  the  world,  among  the  naefnl  arts  early  introdnced 
Tbe  Art  Id  Dutch  anccstors  of  the  ProTince,  was  timt  of  tlie  tanner. 

Hew  York  la  Domestic  cattle  were  imported  into  Kew  Netheiiaads,  nnder 
the  patronage  of  tbe  ''West  India  Company,"  in  the  spring  of 
1625,  by  the  Hon.  Pieter  Erertsen  Hnlst  He  shipped  thither,  with 
extreme  care,  103  head,  consisting  of  horses,  cows,  hogs,  and  sheep,  for 
breeding ;  each  animal  haTlog  its  own  stall  covered  with  three  feet  of 
sand,  and  a  separate  attendant.  For  many  yean,  however,  the  price  of 
homed  cattle  made  them  too  valuable  for  fnqoent  slanghter*  A  cow  in 
163t  was  worth  £80,  and  a  pair  of  oxen  £40.  In  1650,  when  the  com- 
pany supplied  each  tenant  not  only  with  land,  tenements,  and  tools,  but 
with  4  cowa^  as  many  horses  and  other  animals,  to  be  restored  in  six 
yean,  a  cow  and  calf  were  worth  £40.  The  city  of  New  York,  in  ]6t8, 
killed  400  beeves ;  in  1694,  nearly  4,000. 

The  fint  tannery  In  the  Province  of  which  we  have  found  any  mention, 
was  owned  by  one  of  four  brothen  named  Evertsen,  who  settled  as  early 
as  1638,  some  at  Pavonia  and  some  on  Manhattan.  The  locality  of  the 
tannery  is  not  mentioned. 

At  Rensselaerwyck,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  present  great  manufac* 
tories  of  sole  leather,  it  appean  by  the  account  books  of  the  Patrobn  about 
this  time  that  imported  sole  leather  cost  45  cents,  and  upper  leather  and 
shoemakers'  yam  60  cents  per  pound.  Shoes  were  firom  two  to  four  florins 

(1)  B.  L  Colonial  Baoocdi^  toI.  ir.  f,  T. 
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(80  ct8.  to  |L60)  a  pair.  Th^re  wen  probai>!j  laancm  and  aboemalEerB 
in  the  patroonrej  amoag  tbe  flfst  setklen,  as  well  as  at  ManhaUan. 

AlnoQ^  the  roBidento  and  property  owners  of  the  Dntdi  capital  §X  the 
.  time  of  its  capitvlntioa  to  the  English  in  1664,  were  Adrian  Tan  Laar, 
a  tanner  and  shoemaker,  and  Arent  laaackseo,  of  the  latter  trade,  both 
lifing  on  *'  Hoogh  Stnat^"  now  Stone  street^  between  Broad  and  Wil- 
liam, and  Jochem  Beekman,  n  shoemaker,  on  S.  E.  comer  Broad  and 
Beaver. 

Ooenraet  Ten  Ejek,  a  tanner,  shoe  dealer,  and  mannlkotnver,  and  a 
principal  member  of  the  trade,  resided  on  the  Heete  Graft,  now  Broad 
^  ^^r,  street,  between  BeaTcr  and  Pearl.  His  tan  pita  oocnpied  seve- 
TaMamj.  n|  macshj  lota  on  the  west  side  of  Broad  street  above  Beaver. 
As  early  as  1668  he  was  a  prosperons  and  inflnential  oitiiao,  and  the 
profits  of  his  business  enabled  him  to  bnild  and  occupy  In  lespeotable 
style  a  fine  honse  in  the  former  locality.  After  his  decease  in  1680,  the 
tanning  and  other  branches  of  his  bnsinefls  were  carried  en  by  his  sons, 
Birck,  Tobias,  and  Ooenraet  Pieter  Winster,  a  shoemaker,  ocoapied 
premises  a^olning  the  honse  of  Ten  Eyek,  and  several  others  of  the 
trade  eetablished  themselves  on  the  west  side  of  Broad,  north  of  Beaver 
street,  where  a  small  brook  and  the  swampy  ground  afforded  accommo- 
dation for  their  tanneries,  which  then  forme^  a  eostomaiy  appendage  to 
their  basiness. 

On  this  tract,  previously  known  as  the  "  sheep  pasture,"  where  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck  owned  a  large  parcel  of  ground,  Abel  Ilurdenbrook,  a  sho^ 
maker  and  tanner,  bnilt  tan  pits  aboat  the  year  1661,  his  premises  ocoa* 
pying  the  corner  of  Broad  and  the  "  Prince  Graft,"  now  Exchange  nace^ 
fronting  on  the  latter.  A  bark-mill,  for  grinding  the  bark,  was  owned 
in  common  by  him  and  others  in  the  business.  He  soon  after  r^oved 
to  High,  now  Stone  street,  where  Some  of  the  finest  dwellings  in  the  city 
then  stood,  and  properties  valued  at  several  thousand  dollars  each  were 
owned  by  him,  Jacob  Abrahams,  Coenraed  Ten  Eyck  Jr.,  and  John 
Ilarpending,  all  tunncn?,  and  by  a  number  of  wealthy  brewers  and 
merchants.  The  tan  pits  on  Broad  street  were  filled  up,  with  the  ditch 
which  ran  throncrh  it,  in  1676,  when  they  were  excluded  as  a  nuisance 
from  the  city  limits,  to  accommodate  the  improTemeuts  in  the  rhuog 
metropolis.' 

In  AuL^Mist  of  the  same  yrar,  Qnv.  Andros  and  liis  Oonncil  njipointcd 
two  tanners  for  the  city,  and  prohilnted  all  others  from  exercising'  the 
trade.  The  currier  for  the  cuy  was  Peter  Fangborne.  This  petty 
monopoly  was  followed  two  years  after  by  the  more  important  one  estel- 

(1)  Yttl«ntifi«'i  Hiti.  of  th«  oltgr  of  K«w  Twk. 
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lulled  by  the  Bolting  Act,  which  Wfls  of  much  Yiiliie  to  tiie  d\j.  It  ww 
also  oidaiiied  in  167  6»  "tb^t  no  bntcher  be  permitted  to  be  carrier,  or 
dioenmker,  or  tanner ;  nor  shell  any  tanner  be  either  cnrrier,  shoemaker, 
or  butcher;  it  being  coneonaot  to  the  laws  of  England  and  practloe  In 
the  neighbour  Colooys  of  the  Massachnsetts  and  Oonnecticott*" 

At  that  time  there  resided  on  the  north  side  of  High  street,  between 
Broad  and  William,  a  worthy  dtisen,  John  Harpending,  who,  by  assidn- 
oos  indostiy  in  his  trade  of  tanner  and  shoemaker,  had  acquired  a  reBped> 
able  fortone^  and  whose  moral  and  religions  character  procured  him  the 
highest  esteem.  With  several  others  of  his  trade,  he  soon  after  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  Broadway,  extending  nearly  to 
Gold  street,  and  ftom  Maiden  Lane  north  to  Ann  street.  To  this  dis- 
trict, afterward  long  known  as  the  "Shoemakers'  Land,"  the  leather 
fraternity,  expelled  from  their  former  quarters,  remored  their  tanneries. 
They  established  them  ontside  the  city  walls,  along  the  fenny  line  of 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  north  side^  eastward  from  William  street.  The 
original  proprietors  of  this  estate,  now  the  centre  of  commercial  wealth, 
were  Coenraet  Ten  Eyck,  Jacob  Abrahams,  John  Harpending,  and 
Carsten  Lnerse;  and  in  1696  they  were,  in  addition  to  the  last  two, 
Charles  Lodwick,  Abraham  Santfort  (Jacob  Abrahams),  and  Heil^e 
Oloppeia.  The  Talue  of  lota  here,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  centory, 
was  about  J£80  currency  of  that  day.  The  site  of  the  "  North  Dutch 
Church"  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  Harpending,  who  obtained  a  large  share  in 
the  diTision;  and  the  present  John  street  is  said  to  hare  derived  its  name 
from  that  eaxly  proprietor  of  the  district.  From  this  region  the  tanners 
were  once  more  driven,  in  the  march  of  improTeioent,  to  the  borders  of 
the  Fresh>water  Pond  beyond  the  common,  and  to  Beekman's  Swamp, 
where  many  of  them  remained  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centnry, 
and  one  or  two  mnch  later. 

This  locality,  still  known  as  the  "  Swamp,"  where  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  trade  yet  centre  and  wield  an  inBaence  second  to  few  in 
the  city,  was  in  the  infancy  of  the  city  called  the"Grcppel 
Th« Swamp,  jj^g^j^  »>  ^j.  ■<  ^^yngi^d  Briars,"  from  the  shrubs  which  occupied  the 

low  ^ronnds  in  that  place.  Several  acres  of  the  swamp  were  purchased 
in  1734  by  Jacobus  Roosevelt,  for  the  sum  of  £200,  from  the  corpora- 
tion, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  Jacob 
Leislcr.  Having  been  divided  by  the  purchaser  into  lots,  they  were 
principally  taken  by  the  tanners,  who  occnpied  ranch  of  the  entire  space 
included  between  Cliff  and  Gold  and  Ferry  and  Frankford  streets;,  and 
the  north  side  of  Frankford,  between  Cliff  and  Doke.   In  this  noted 

(1)  IhiDlop'i  Hilt,  of  K«w  York :  Appondix,  p.  U0. 
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ngion  the  actiTity  of  the  trade,  before  the  Bevolatioo,  ecenmnlated  Tart 
monnds  of  tan,  where  the  boys  of  fbe  neighborhood  waged  mimic  battlea 
behind  redoubts  of  that  material,  spiked  with  boms  from  the  tan-yards. 
Other  tanners  pnrsoad  their  oecnpation  outside  the  city  palisades,  on  the 
southern  bordmi  of  the  **  Collect,"  or  Fresh-water  Pond,  near  the  junction 
of  the  present  Centre  and  Pearl  streets.' 

The  art  of  the  Tanner  was  introduced  in  New  Jersejfrom  Long  Island, 
or  Connecticut,  by  the  first  white  settlers  at  Elixabethtown,  in  1660.  John 
Ogden  was  one  of  the  earlj  proprietors,  and  tannbig  was  car- 
ri/«  L  ried  on  in  the  town  by  several  of  that  name  from  the  first  To 
^*^''  Colonel  William  Edwards,  a  grandson  of  the  eminent  Jonathan 
Edwards,  and  a  descendant  by  bis  mother  from  the  Ogdens,  the  Leather- 
manufacture  in  this  conntxy  is  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  valnable 
mechanical  aids  it  has  ever  received.  Mr,  Edwards  was  bom  in  Elizas 
bethtown  in  1770,  and  learned  the  business  of  his  nodes,  Colonels 
Mathias  Ogden  and  OliTcr  Spencer,  rcTolutionary  offlceiv,  who  carried  it 
on  in  that  town.  At  Northampton,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Edwards  afterward 
conducted  the  business  with  enterprise,  he  is  beliered  to  have  employed 
the  fint  bark-mill  by  water.  He  subsequently  in?eoted  and  patented  the 
copper-heater,  long  used  by  tanners,  the  hide-mill,  or  (hlling-stocks,  and 
the  beating  or  rolling-mill.  The  saving  of  manual  labor  effected  by 
these  iuTentions  gave  an  immense  impulse  to  the  manufacture.  He  after- 
ward erected  in  the  State  of  New  York  extensive  tanneries,  which  are 
still  in  operation. 

East  Jersey  wag  probably  sapplied  with  cattle  from  New  York  by  the 
Dutch.  As  early  as  1668,  beef  sold  for  2|'f.  a  pound  and  50s.  a  barral; 
and  in  1675  green  bides  brought  3(2.  and  dry  liidos  6^/.  a  pound. 

Aboat  this  timo,  the  proprietors  of  Kust  Jersey  infitcd  mecbanies 
to  settle  in  Newark,  setting  apart  to  the  first  of  every  trade  who  would 
sotii-mrnt  r^side  there  a  lot  of  land  as  a  gift.  The  town  received  its  first 
of  xewark  shocmfikcr,  Samnel  Whitehead,  from  Elisabetbtown  about  the 
year  1676.  He  was  "formally  admitted  a  member  of  the  community 
on  condition  of  his  supplying  it  with  shoes."  The  first  tannery  in  the 
town  was  established  iu  1698."  In  1678,  the  transportation  out  of  the 
Prorince,  or  the  sale  to  any  non-resident,  of  any  hides  or  tanned  leather 
was  prohibited  by  law.'  This  law,  thongh  perhaps  designed  as  a  remedy 
for  the  high  cost  of  foreign  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  and  the  duties  which 
the  commissioners  of  the  Duke  of  York  were  arbitrarily  le?ying  on  imported 
goods,  was  one  of  questionable  utility  as-  a  means  of  bcreasiug  the  snppl  j. 


(1)  rornuMkof  tli«»W«  pwlloalwtwt      (S)  ItaiWt  and  H«w«'t  HiaL  Cbll.  of 
ar«  ia<lebt«d  to  ValoDtifltli  HltlOIJ  of  €b»    New  Jersey. 
CUj  of  fi«ir  York.  (S)  Wbltohnd't  Baci  J«fa«j,  SSS. 
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Tbe  circumstances  of  the  Province  were  favorable  for  grazing,  and  beef  had 
then  fallen  to  2J.  a  pound  and  408.  a  barrel.  An  enlarged  rather  than 
a  restricted  niaikit  for  beef  and  hides  would  have  been  found  a  better 
expedient  in  that  as  in  other  Colonies  where  similar  laws  existed.  The 
probibitioQ  was  the  next  jear  extended  to  Indian  dressed  skins.  Eliza- 
bethtown  and  Newark,  the  latter  particnlarlj,  continued  from  that  time 
to  make  coDBiderable  quantities  of  Leather  for  domestic  use  and  for  ex> 
portation.  Newark,  which  in  recent  times  claims  to  bare  made  the  first 
japaDoed  leather  in  this  coantry,  was  some  yean  before  tbe  cloia  (tf  tbe 
last  century  the  seat  of  an  active  shoe  and  leather  mann&ctare  for  those 
times,  and  has  since  expanded  those  and  kindred  branches,  sa(^  as 
saddlery,  tamess,  etc.,  to  a  leading  rank  among  its  mannfactares. 

Stoek-raidng  and  the  prodnction  of  beef  for  the  markets  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  was  a  profitable  part  of  tbe  early  hosbandry  of  West 
Jersey,  and  fbrnished  good  supplies  of  bides  for  nnmeioM  tanneries. 
Barltngton,  tbe  seat  of  goTemment  within  three  years  after  it  was  laid 
ont,  was  known  to  kill  eight  or  nine  fat  OMm  on  a  market-day.  Two  or 
three  years  later  many  farmers  owned  twenty  to  thirty  cows,  eight  or  ten 
oxen,  and  horses,  wbieb  they  exported,  more  than  they  knew.  The 
profits  of  tbe  fint  settlers  arose,  as  one  of  tbe  proprietaries  states,  *'fh>m 
tbeir  improvement  of  the  land  and  tbe  increase  of  their  bestial." 

Trenton,  at  a  later  period,  bad  qnite  a  nnmber  of  tanneries.  Salem 
and  other  towns  bad  tbe  nsnal  snpply  of  English  tradesmen  and  me- 
chanics, and  were  doubtless  provided  with  tanners  and  shoemakersy  but 
of  the  first  essays  in  their  branches  we  have  no  account.  Shoes  and  all 
other  English  goods  were  plentifully  supplied  firom  the  first  settlement^ 
and  were  nsnally  sold  at  twenty-eight  per  cent,  profit,  but  to  laborers  in  part 
pay  for  wages,  sometimes  at  an  advance  of  100  per  cent  Tbe  scarcity 
of  money  and  the  great  plenty  of  hide%  bark,  and  other  facilities  for  tan- 
ning, secured  an  attention  to  that  branch  in  New  Jersey  which  placed 
the  Province  among  the  foremost  in  tbe  Leather-manufacture  m  Colonial 
times.  New  York  for  a  long  period  derived  a  considerable  amount  of 
Leather  from  the  tanneries  of  New  Jersey. 

William  Penn,  one  of  tbe  proprietaries  of  Wesl  Jersey,  or  tbe  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  appears  to  have  established  a  tannery  in  bis  new 
Emriy  Tao-  territory  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  first  settlement.  In  a  letter 
T^Zyx.  *o  the  Society,  dated  August,  1683,  he  speaks  of  their  tannery 
TMU»,im  as  being  well  supplied  with  bark.  The  Swedes,  who  in  1627 
were  supplied  by  the  "  Swedish  ^A^est  India  Company"  with  neat  cattle 
from  their  native  country,  made  their  own  leather  and  shoes,  and  the 
Potch,  who  succeeded  them,  probably  had  tanneries  also.  Among  the 
former,  however,  such  arts  as  they  possessed  were  in  an  extremely  rude 
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itate,  and  their  dress  and  ceitosM  were  in  many  respects  neailj  aesiinU 
lated  to  those  of  the  Aborigines,  with  whom  they  drove  a  large  trade  in 
fiirs  and  peltry.  They  were  principally  fanners,  and  the  shoes  of  the 
conntrj  people  were  made  like  the  moccasin  of  the  Indian,  with  the  sole 
of  the  same  material  as  the  npper.  They  wore  Tests  and  breeches  of  the 
Indian-dressed  skins.  Eren  the  women  wore  Jerkins  and  petticoats  of 
the  same  material  |  and  their  bede,  except  the  sheets,  were  chiefly  composed  ' 
of  the  spoils  of  Uie  chase.  The  women,  howerer,  span  and  woto  flax; 
hemp^  and  wool. 

Many  of  the  Enropean  setttees  foand  the  bnek  and  deer  skins^  prepared 
aa  wash  or  bnff  leather  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  either  by  them- 
selTcs  or  the  nstireib  *  Yaloable  resooroe  in  the  pecaliar  ciicniiBtaaees  as 
to  climate  and  mode  of  life,  in  which  they  fonnd  themselves.  These  and 
the  skins  of  wolres,  bean,  elks,  bnflhloes,  and  other  large  animals,  dressed 
with  the  hair,  and  sometimes  embroidered  and  painted  in  rarions  sidles, 
coostitnted  a  grotesque  bat  serrieeable  portion  of  the  outward  habili- 
ments in  eariy  times.  Leather  stockings  or  overslls  ate  charged  in  the 
private  accounts  of  William  Fenn  at  £1  8«.,  and  a  painted  akhi  at 
twelre  shillings.  The  transportation  of  dressed  and  undreesed  deer  skins 
ont  of  the  Province,  during  one  year,  was  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  the 
Assembly  in  1695. 

The  price  of  beef,  which  is  cliarged  in  the  proprietary's  accounts  at 
Aid,  per  pound,  being  about  doable  its  cost  in  New  England  and  Hew 
Jensf,  wonld  seem  to  indicate  a  scarcity  of  cattle.  Tet  these  appear  to 
have  been  abundant  soon  after  the  settlement.  A  somewhat  roee-colored 
account  of  the  Province  in  1697,  by  lui  p]nglishman  some  time  a  resident 
there,  states  that  twenty  fat  bullocks,  besides  many  sheep,  calves,  and 
hogs,  were  weekly  killed  in  Philadelphia,  even  in  the  hottest  season. 
Many  planters  owned  40  to  60  head  of  cattle.  One  is  mentioned  who 
had  "  three  hundred  Neat  Beasts,  besides  great  numbers  of  Hogs,  Horses, 
and  Sheep,"  and  others  nearly  as  many.  A  fat  cow  could  be  bouglit  for 
£3,  and  salted  beef  nnd  pork  were  regularly  exportofl,  Thmikts  could 
purchase  rrns  hides  fur  ihnjr  hulfpLiicc  per  pound,  and  gold  their  leather 
for  twelve  pence  per  pound.  The  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  profits  of 
produce  and  cattle  raised  for  the  Barbadoes  market,  rendered  labor  scarce 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  an<l  accouuted  for  the  difference  between  raw  mate- 
rials and  m{\nnfactured  products.  Curriers  received  3s-  id.  a  hide  for 
dressing  Leather,  and  paid  20d.  a  gallon  for  oil.  Joomeymen  shoemakers 
were  paid  two  shillings  a  pair  both  for  men's  and  women's  shoes.  Last- 
makers  received  ten  shillings  a  Uu:^ea  lor  their  lasts,  and  heel-makers  two 
shillings  a  dozen  for  heels,  which  were  doubtless  of  wood.  These  were 
used  by  senraDts  many  years  after.   Among  the  tradesmen  of  the  pros* 
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pcring  town  were  launera,  skinners,  glovers,  patten-makers,  saddlers, 
collar-makers,  bookbinders,  and  carriage- makers.  In  1699  there  were 
bat  two  tanjrards  in  the  town,  those  of  William  Hadsoa  and  of  Mr. 
Lsmbert  Tbej  were  both  on  Dock  Creek,  m  what  was  caDed  "the 
Bwamp."  Tbo  Creek,  in  lt39,  was  oecnpied  by  six  tanneries,  and  the 
citizens  petitioned  for  their  remOYal  firom  the  city  as  niiiauices.  There 
were  Beveral  tanneries  on  TUrd  street^  near  the  Oinird  Bank,  long  after 
the  Creek  was  filled  in  It 84.  A  law  was  made  in  1100  to  prevent  tlia 
sale  or  nannfiutore  of  iU-tanned  Leather,  bnt  was  repealed  in  1705. 
The  exportation  of  Xieather  was  also  prohibited,  and  riioes  were  to  be 
sold  at  6s.  0(f.  a  pair  fbr  men's»  and  5s.  a  pair  for  women's.  Leather 
might  be  exported  where  it  did  not  exceed  Sd  a  ponod. 

In  1704,  the  shoemakers^  saddlers,  and  others  engaged  in  the  working 
of  Leather  petitioned  for  a  law  to  prohibit  its  exportation ;  and  seTeral 
inhabitants  of  the  county  at  the  same  time  asked  for  a  law  against  the 
transportation  of  deer  skins  dressed  in  the  hair.  Both  prohibitions  were 
embodied  in  one  bill  In  ItSl  the  legislature,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  this  branch,  passed  "An  Act  for  the  well  Tanning  and  enrrjing  of 
Leather  and  regolating  of  cordwainers  and  other  artificers  using  and  ' 
occupying  Leather  within  this  PrDTineOp*' 

The  interior  towns  were  at  this  time  chiefly  supplied  with  shoes  and 
Leather  from  Philadelphia.  Tanneries  existed,  however,  in  most  of  the 
older  settlements.  Lancaster  early  became  a  place  of  some  actiTity  in 
the  manufacture  of  Leather,  saddleiy,  etc,  which  the  transportation  and 
trarel  between  Philadelphia  and  the  remoter  towns  encouraged.  Got. 
Powual,  who  visited  it  in  1754,  speaks  of  it  a«  a  "growing  town  and 
making  money,  and  a  mannlhctory  here  of  saddles  and  paoksaddles.  It 
is  a  stage  town,  500  houses  nnd  3,000  inhabitants."  Michael  Bertgas 
and  Henry  Zanck,  in  1771,  had  tan-yards  on  Queen  street,  with  bark 
bou>e>,  mills,  and  other  appurtenances  .of  the  business  attached. 

In  York  County  there  was  neither  shoemaker  nor  tanner  for  some  time 
after  its  settlement.  Shoes  were  obtained  from  the  capital,  and  were 
mended  by  itinerant  cobblers,  who  went  from  house  to  house.  The 
first  establislied  shoemaker  was  Samuel  Landysi  who  set  up  a  shop  on 
Kreutz  Creek. 

The  tannery  did  not  nsnally,  in  that  day,  tarry  long  behind  the  first 
occupants  of  a  new  town.  It  was  a  necessary  appendage  to  every  vil- 
lage, as  communication  between  places  was  imperfect,  and  Leather  per- 
haps relatively  a  greater  dependence  than  in  our  time.  Trnnsportatioii 
and  travel  in  new  settlements  were  exclusively  by  means  of  pnrlc-liorses. 
As  roads  became  improveil,  tlio  heavy  and  cumbersome  f  nir  liorse  wain 
became  the  medium  of  transport.    The  gear  and  equipuient£  of  these 
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conveynnccs  required  frequent  renewal  on  ftccount  of  llie  roujrbnoss  of  tho 
best  constructed  roads.  For  various  other  purposes  in  Agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  Arts,  Leather  was  much  depended  upon.  The  cost  of 
fipeij^lit  from  the  scajioi  t:i  to  the  interior,  and  of  hides  thence  to  the  older 
luaritiinc  lowns,  wa^  saved  by  the  early  establishmeut  of  a  tannery  by 
some  member  of  each  new  community,  or  was  extemporized,  in  a  rude 
style,  by  the  lartrcr  farmers  for  their  own  convenience.  The  practical 
knovvled<;e  of  the  business  was  often  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  Tanneries,  liowever,  in  Peunsylvaaia,  New  Jersey,  and  several 
parts  of  New  England,  soon  became  very  numerous.  The  cheapness  of 
hides,  and  of  bark,  furnished  in  the  process  of  clearing  land,  the  abund- 
ance of  suitable  streams  for  carrying  it  on,  and  the  demand  for  Leather 
created  by  a  rapidly  augmenting  population,  rendered  the  business  profit- 
able. The  operations  were  condacted  in  a  roatine  way,  with  little  re* 
gard  to  the  chemical  principles  inrolved,  and  the  usiial  amoniit  of  tech- 
nical ekill  was  soon  acquired.  Tanneries  on  a'smaU  scale,  with  no 
lal)or-8aTing  appliances,  were  moltlplied  with  the  spread  of  population 
and  soon  became  very  nameroos.  Although  the  Leather,  from  want  of 
capital,  was  seldom  kept  as  long  in  the  vats  as  in  England,  it  was  snft- 
dent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farmer,  the  teamster,  and  the  me- 
chanic. The  shoemaker,  saddle,  and  harness-maker  were  scarcely  less 
needed  than  the  tanner,  and  their  shops  were  toon  found  in  all  the  larger 
towns  and  Tillages,  where  coarse  shoes  for  the  laborer,  and  saddlery  for 
the  neighborhood,  conld  be  procured.  In  this  way,  throughout  New 
England  and  the  middle  Colonies,  Leather,  probably  equal  to  that  of  anj 
European  country  except  England,  was  made,  even  before  the  separation, 
to  an  extent  more  nearly  approaching  a  sufficiency  than  any  other  article. 

PennsyWania,  with  a  mixed  population  of  thrifty  Ihrmers  and  Euro- 
pean mechanics  and  tradesmen,  took  an  early  lead  in  the  manufacture 
of  Leather,  and  supplied  Kew  York  and  the  Southern  Provinces  witb  a 
portion  of  their  shoes  and  Leather.  Tanned  Leather  was  among  the 
exports  of  Philadelphia  in  1T31.  A  manuscript  account  book  of  an  earlf 
date,  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society,  furnishes  some 
particulars  of  prices.  This  belonged  to  William  Parsons,  a  shoemaker 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a  member  of  Franklin's  junto,  who  afterward  studied 
mathematics  with  a  view  to  astrology,  but  employed  it  in  more  usefiil 
callings.  The  price  of  men's  shoes,  as  then  char<;ed  in  1723,  waste, 
to  ts.  6d.  a  pair,  and  of  women's  5.?.  to  68.  a  pair.  Sole  leather  appears 
to  bare  cost  him  9c2.  the  pound,  calf  skins  from  Ss.  6(f.  to  5«*  a  pieces 
and  sheep  skins  Is.  8^.  eacli. 

A  branch  of  the  Leather  business,  which  the  great  improrement  in  tho 
textile  arts  in  the  present  century  has  rendered  far  less  extensire  than  it 
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formerly  was,  was  the  uiauufacturc  of  buCf  leather  and  other  kinds  of 
dressed  or  half  dressed  skins  for  clothing.  This  formed  a  distinct  busi- 
ness in  the  principal  cities  and  large  towns;  and  buckskin  for  jackets, 
vests,  breeches,  etc,  fornaed  a  part  of  the  tailor's  stock.  In  the  early 
nambera  of  Bradford's  Mercury,  the  first  PennsylTanift  news- 
paper,  for  1719,  Matthew  Cowley,  a  skinner  of  Philadelphia, 
aanonnces  his  removal  from  Chestnut  street  "to  dwell  in  Walnut 
street  near  the  Bridg  (now  Dock  street)  where  all  persons  may  baya 
their  Bnck  and  Doe  skins  drest  after  the  best  manner  and  at  reasonahle 
rates.  He  also  dresses  White  Leather,  and  can  furnish  you  with  bind- 
ings, etc."  The  adrertisements  in  that  and  other  early  papers  of  nn- 
merons  absconding  servants,  describe  the  dress  of  men  as  consisting 
almost  uniformly  in  part  of  jackets,  breeches,  or  waistcoats  of  Leather, 
and  sometimes  of  cloth  with  Leather  linings.  These  'appear  to  have  been  ' 
wrought  up  with  considerable  art,  and  sometimes  had  a  worm  worked 
along  the  button-hole,  or  other  embellishment  The  buttons  were  various^ 
as  leatheri  glass,  brassy  tin,  and  pewter.  Shoes  almost  wholly  of  neats' 
leather  are  freqniflktly  described  as  "round-toed,**  and  in  many  cases  bad 
wooden  heels.  Steel  buckles  are  occasionally  mentioned  as  worn  by  that 
class.  BucUes  of  polished  steel  and  more  costly  materials  were  then  in 
common  use  among  the  wealthier  classes^  and  continued  to  be  worn  until 
after  the  Revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  skinners  and  leather  dressers  in  the  towns,  large 
quantities  of  the  prepared  skins  of  wfld  animals  were  furnished  by  the 
natives.  Logan,  the  celebrated  Mingo  chief,  maintained  his  family  for 
several  years  near  Reedsville,  la  Mifflin  County,  Pennsylvania,  by  this 
aboriginal  art.  He  hunted  the  wild  deer  upon  the  mountains,  and  sold 
the  skins,  dressed  by  his  own  hands;  to  the  white  people.  These  skins, 
in  their  raw  and  prepared  state,  were  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
and  their  prices  were  as  regularly  quoted  as  other  merchandise.  Buck  and 
doe  skins,  dres5;ed  in  oil  by  white  xn^n,  I  ronght  a  higher  price  than  the 
Indlan-drcssL'd.  The  current  price  of  Uie  two  kinds  in  Boston,  Jannary, 
1719,  was  88.  Qd.  per  pound  for  the  former,  and  5s.  for  the  latter.  Those 
dre5;<3ed  in  the  hair  sold  for  Is.  8<i  a  pound.  Thus  the  immemorial  prac- 
tice of  a  leading  art  among  savage  tribes  yields  to  the  most  empirical  ex- 
ercise of  civilized  skill.  A  gentleman  of  public  spirit  in  Newcastle 
County,  in  order  to  .stimulate  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  lower  conn- 
ties,  offered  in  1753  liberal  premiums  for  several  products  of  domestic 
labor,  including  a  bonnty  of  40s.  for  the  best  dressed  deer  skins.  Deer 
skins-  with  other  peltry  were  exported  from  all  tlic  Colonies  from  the 
earliest  period.  The  Southern  Provinces  espQciiilly  shipped  larf,'e  quan- 
tities, and  supplied  many  to  the  more  northern  ones  as  they  became  more 
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80vee.  A  coteporary  of  tlui  Sw«46i,  desoribing,  Bom  fbirty  yean 
before  the  grant  to  William  Peno,  tbe  first  Englisb  MtHeoMiitB  is  a  por- 
tion of  Muyhiid  ealkd  Kow  Albion,  quaintly  eommendB  tbesd  materiala 
as  ft  sabstitote  for  Englisb  ototb.  "A  good  glorer  witti  somo  ooely  of 
our  own  Bllc  skins  makoth  tha  best  Boife  coats,  our  owa  Stag  aod  Deer 
skins  make  bast  gentile  and  soldler^elotbea  fittest  fbr  our  woods ;  ft  Doe- 
skin breeches  with  the  tax  inside,  in  oar  short  winter,  is  batter  than  two 
broaddothes  and  warmer,  so  we  need  no  English  clothes."*  The  exporta- 
tion of  hides  and  Leather,  as  already  mentioned,  was  forbidden  in  Maiy- 
land  in  1681.  A  serere  check  was  giren  to  tbe  prosperity  of  tbe  Colony 
a  few  years  later  by  a  pestilence  among  the  cattle^  which,  in  tbe  years 
1694  and  1695,  eanied  off  over  twenty-fire  thooaaud  neats  cattle,  and 
sixty-two  thousand  hogs. 

Captain  Lnx,  of  Baltimore»  who  in  lt88,  fonr  ysais  after  it  was  laid 
ont^  commanded  a  Teasel  in  the  London  trade^  parcbased,  aboot  ten  years 
after,  lots  on  tbe  west  side  of  Light  street,  where  he  transacted 
u/rv  in""'  business  in  sereral  mercantile  and  mannfaetnring  branches.  He 
BAitimort.  ^  proprietor  of  the  first  rope-walk  in  tHe  town,  and  had 
a  tannery,  probably  the  first  also  in  Baltimore,  sltnated  west  of  Greene 
street  Several  other  tan-yards  were  estabKshed  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Falls,  above  and  below  Gay  street,  between  tiiat  time  and  lYtl,  about 
which  time  John  Comthwait  erected  one  on  Wilkes  street  west  of  Hart- 
fbrd  Kon.* 

Scarcely  any  effort  was  made  in  South  CaroUna  for  many  years 
to  manufacture  Leather  or  shoes.   This  arose  from  no  want  of  materials, 
for  cattle  of  all  kinds  were  plentifiil.  These  were  first  intro- 
in  s^Muh*  duced  in  1670  from  England,  by  William  Sayles ;  and  others 
c»r«»iiD«.  imported  before  the  war  by  (General  Wade  Hampton  and 

Colonel  William  Singleton.  A  bad  husbandry,  however,  preyailed,  and, 
as  in  Virginia,  cattle  were  seldom  housed  or  fed.  Tar,  turpentine,  to- 
bacco, indigo,  Mid  rice  employed  their  chief  <Mire,  and  tbe  planters  argued 
they  had  too  mnch  to  think  about  to  shelter  their  stock.  We  are  in- 
formed in  Mr.  Pnrry's  account  of  the  Province  in  1731,  that  cattle  were 
numerous,  but  that  there  was  not  a  hovel  in  all  tbe  country  for  tlieir 
shelter,  in  consequence  of  which  ten  thousand  horned  cattle  died 
the  previous  winter  of  hnnircr  and  cold.  The  planters  did  not  even  know 
how  to  mow  or  provide  fodder.  Butter  was  usually  7s.  6d.  a  pound  (Caro- 
lina currency),  and  in  the  la.st  winter  was  128.  One  planter  had  two 
hundred  calves  marked  in  the  spring,  which  like  others  were  turned  into 
the  woods  to  forac^e  for  themselves.  Beef  was  exported  to  tbe  West 
Indies,  and  the  hides  were  either  exported  in  a  raw  state,  or  cast  awaj 

(J }  Flmtafsaetfk  Vvw  AlUon,  p.  SI.  (2)  GiifflUi'f  Aanals  of  Baiamora. 
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as  woiMliUss.  There  were  few  if  any  taniiprs  or  shoemakers,  and  ox  hides 
were  sohl  for  20.y.  each,  and  Aioiis  im[iorted  and  sold  at  lOs.  a  pair. 
"  Neither  arc  they  dcstituie  of  tlic  means  to  tan  them,"  observes  this 
writer,  "for  they  make  very  good  lime  with  oyster  shells,  and  the  bark  ' 
of  oak  trees  is  so  plentiful  that  it  costs  but  tiio  trouble  of  gathering. 
They  want  therefore  only  a  sufficient  number  of  good  tanners  and  shoe- 
makers. I  might  say  the  same  of  Leather-dressers,  since  they  send  every 
year  to  England  above  200,000  deer  skins  undrest  Yet  Carolina  pro- 
docea  Oker  naturally,  and  good  Fish  oyle  may  be  had  from  "Ntw  York 
or  New  England  yerjr  cheap,  so  that  they  might  be  drest  and  made  up 
into  Breeehes  ia  the  eoimtiy;  for  whieh  these  skins  are  very  proper, 
being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer." 

In  lT4t,  the  exports  from  Charleston  inclnded  10,856  ponnds  weight 
of  tanned  Leather,  worth  5s.  a  pound  (about  8}d.  sterling),  aad  141  ealf 
skins,  worth  5e.  9d.  of  the  same  correocy,  and  t20  hogsheads  of  deer 
skins,  at  £50  sterling  each;'  In  1754  the  exports  inckded  4,196  tanned 
hides  and  1,200  in  the  hair,  with  882  hogsheads  of  wild  dber  skins.  ' 

North  Carolina  in  lt53  also  exported  one  thousand  hundred-weight  of 
tanned  Leather,  and  aboat  80,000  deer  skins. 

Georgia  in  1755  shipped  49,995  lbs.  of  deer  skins,  and  8,250  lbs.  of 
tanned  Leather  |  and  in  1760,  65,765  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  84,725  of 
the  latter,  which  amounts  were  increased  in  1772  to  219»475  lbs.  of  deer 
skins,  and  52,126  of  tanned  Leather.  The  export  of  Ijeather  in  1772, 
which  was  Just  donble  that  of  Philadelphia  in  the  previons  year,  indicates 
the  limited  home  consnmption  in  Georgia»  the  population  of  which  was 
probably  not  over  one^tenth  that  of  PennsylTania. 

Immense  numbers  of  cattle  of  a  small  breed,  which  there  were  few  at- 
tempts to  improve,  were  raised  before  the  ReTolntion  in  the  back  settle- 
ments of  the  three  Sonthem  Provinces.  These  were  produced  at  a  very 
small  cost,  being  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  woods  on  account  of  the 
mildness  of  the  winters.  Many  farmers  owned  from  500  to  1,500  head 
each.  But  little  beef  was  exported.  The  cattle  were  sold  in  the  lean 
state  at  from  one  to  two  guineas  each,  and  driven  to  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  were  fattened  Tor  market  The  price  of  calf  skins  at  Charleston,  as 
above  quoted,  namely  5s.  8<I.  currency — ^which  was  one-seventh  the  value 
of  sterling— is  an  evidence  of  the  small  size  and  value  of  such  skins.  It 
was  about  the  price  of  one  pound  of  tanned  Leather. 

An  ample  supply  of  hides  and  wild  skins,  witbunlimited  quantities  of  seve- 
ral kinds  of  the  best  oak  bark,  sumach,  and  other  materials  for  tanning,  fai  led, 
however,  to  attrnrt  much  attention  to  the  Leather-manufacture  until  after 
the  Peace.  In  the  high  country  of  the  interior,  where  imported  goods  were 

a)  HUt.  CdL  of  B.  C«roUnt,  IL  234. 
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less  easily  obtaiued,  slave  labor  less  abumlant,  and  the  ordinary  staple 
prodtictions  less  profitable,  some  Leather  and  shoes  w^re  made,  chiefly  as 
a  hoiischold  in  lusiry.  But  in  the  lower  and  more  populf  iis  parts  of  the 
Caroliiias  and  Ut'orgia  the  price  of  a  pair  of  shoes  continued,  until  near 
the  close  of  the  century,  to  be  almost  thai  of  an  untanned  ox  or  cow 
hide.  This  remarkable  disparity  in  price  between  the  material  and  the 
finished  product  was  urged  by  a  Society  formed  in  South  Carolina  in 
1194  to  aid  emigrants,  by  directing  their  attention  to  profitable  fields  for 
the  employment  of  capital  in  Manufactures,  of  which  Leather  was  one. 
Se  veral  extensive  tanneries  existed  at  that  time  at  Fayetteville,  in  North 
Carolina,  then  the  largest  mercantile  town  in  the  interior,  and  considered 
an  eligible  site  for  other  uiaiiufaL'tares,  of  which  there  were  several. 
Some  liCathcr  and  bhoeu  were  made  bj  the  Saltzburgers,  at  Ebeuezer,  iu 
Georuiii. 

The  cheapness  of  land  and  of  servile  labor,  the  profits  of  agriculture 
and  those  branches  of  erode  manafactare  whicb  were  encouraged  by 
bounties  from  Parliament;  confined  attention  is  the  Southern  Provinces, 
throughoat  their  provincial  history,  chiefly  to  nicb  prodncte,  and  ren- 
dered mechanieal  laiior  extieniely  acarce  and  dear.  Shoes,  and  nearly 
all  their  necessaries  which  were  the  result  of  skilled  labor,  were  imported 
from  CFreat  Britain,  or  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  Colonies.  Leather 
was  very  imperfectly  manQfectured,  and  mnch  of  it  was  exported  with  the 
stoivs  of  wild  deer  sicios  and  other  peltry  obtained  in  barter  with  the 
Indians.  The  exports  of  Charleston  in  1784  inclnded  1,968  sides  of 
Leather,  and  in  1785,  S,517  sides.  In  the  same  yean  the  green  and 
dressed  hides  shipped  were  298  and  2,297  respectlTely.  These  small 
amonnts  show  an  increased  domestic  consnmption  of  LMtber  as  well  as 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  Talne  of  snch  articles  of  export  was  indeed  diminished  in  1764  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament  (4  Geo.  III.  8  c.  15),  which  placed  hides  and  skins 
on  the  list  of  enumerated  commodities  which,  by  the  laws  of  trade,  were 
reqnired  to  be  shipped  exclnsively  to  Great  Britain.  The  tendency  of 
this  measQie  was  to  diminish  the  valne  of  cattle  in  the  Colonies,  and  to 
make  it  an  object  to  manufacture  hides  and  skins  into  Leather,  instead 
of  exporting  them  In  the  green  state  to  so  distant  a  market. 

This,  however,  was  bnt  one  of  the  modes  by  which  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment, about  that  time,  sought  to  reimburse  the  heavy  outlays  of  the 
war  Just  concluded,  by  more  completely  engrossing  thh  profits  of  the 
colonial  trade,  and  by  new  and  extraordinaiy  imposts,  upon  its  tinns* 
atlantic  subjects.  The  course  adopted  thronghont  the  country  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  statutes  imposing  duties  on  stamps,  and  other  taxes 
and  restrictions  not  required  for  the  regolation  of  commerce,  engrafted 
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upon  the  colonial  mind  idcns  of  which  it  had  before  scarcely  a  remote 
conception.  The  possibility  and  the  practicability  of  becoming  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  sources,  in  regard  to  those  manufactures  of  which  the 
country  i)roduced  tiie  crude  materials,  began  to  be  doubtfully  entertained 
in  a  few  resentful  breasts.  These  opinions  were  inculcated  in  a  fnw 
patriotic  nssemVdieR  of  merchants  and  tradesmen,  watchful  of  the  future 
interests  of  the  country,  and  soon  ripened  into  a  popular  belief.  The 
good  eflfects  of  thp  first  experiments  in  frugality  and  industry  confirmed 
the  general  inijdcs-:  ni,  and  the  subsequent  course  of  ilif  mitiistry  broucht 
the  strongest  cowii  lions  of  duty  iu  the  matter.  By  far  ibe  larger  j»art 
of  the  regular  iinpurtationi?  from  Great  Britain  consisted  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  textile  materials  of  every  kind  for  that  and  various  domestic 
purposes.  A  necessary  consequence  of  the  retrencliiuent  in  these  arti- 
cles, enjoined  by  the  general  agreements  to  suspend  importations  and 
encourage  economy  while  the  obnoxious  statntes  were  enforced,  was  au 
Increased  dependence  upon  Leather  and  skins  as  clothing,  to  which  the 
])eoi)le  were  already  habituated.  An  increased  attention  to  the  prcserva- 
tiuu  and  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  of  the  hides  and  skins  of  such  as 
were  slaughtered;  a  more  general  use  of  garments  of  those  materials;  an 
increase  of  tanneries  and  improvement  in  the  modes  of  dressing  and 
working  of  Leather  and  backskins,  were  among  the  measures  recom- 
mended ia  the  anemblieft  and  loeal  aasociatioos  b  the  several  Colonies. 
In  many  iastaiiees  fhey  were  farther  mouraged  by  premiums  and 
bonnties. 

The  mannfoctnre  .of  Leatber  aod  Bhoei  bad  already  beeome  an  im- 
portant braneb  of  New  England  indostry.  As  early  as  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  as  tbe  resoH  of  inqairies  instituted  tbrongb  the  colonial  gov- 
ernors, reported  to  Parliament  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Leatber  nsed 
in  Massacbosetts  was  manu&ctnred  in  tbe  Prorioce.  In  Oonnectieot 
the  mannfactnres  were  "very  inconsiderable;  the  people  there  being 
generally  employed  in  tillage,  some  few  in  tanning,  shoemaking,  and 
other  handicrafts." 

A  Tery  considerable  improTement  was  made,  some  twenty  years  later, 
in  tbe  shoe  mannfaetnre  in  Massachnsetts,  which  had  given  an  impnlsa 
sboMia  ^  ^®  business  ia  the  Province,  and  particnlnrly  in  Essex 
Oonnty,  which  then,  as  now,  probably  made  as  much  Leather 
and  shoes  as  all  the  rest  of  the  State.  Lynn  had  carried  on  the  mann- 
faetnre of  women's  shoes  as  a  principal  industry  for  about  a  hundred 
years,  before  any  essential  improvement  was  made.  The  art  of  the  shoe- 
maker was  indeed  very  imperfectly  understood.  Workmen  were  gener- 
ally unskilled,  as  those  who  possessed  the  knowledge  and  capital  to  in- 
sure success  preferred  an  investment  In  land  or  trade.   To  improve 
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themselves  in  the  mechanism  of  shoes,  the  mannfucturers  wonld  sometimes 
proeare  well-made  shoes  from  England,  and  take  them  apart  to  see  how 
they  were  madp.  The  hn.siiicss  was  consequentlv  bnt  limited.  At  the 
end  of  a  century,  during  whii-h  a  «urpltis  for  cxitortation  had  been  pro- 
duced at  Lynn,  only  three  inanufuctnrers  employed  journeymen.  The 
bnsincss  was  chiefly  conducted  in  famiiiej^  by  tlie  mnnMrncturer,  assisted 
by  his  sons  and  apprentice.s.  Xcw  Knu^hmd  was  the  principal  market, 
and  a  few  were  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadclj^hia,  and  oeea.^ionally, 
perhap*^,  to  other  ports.  In  IToO,  a  Welch  shoemaker,  named  John 
Adam  Dagyr,  settled  in  Lynn,  and,  by  his  superior  skill  in  making  ladies' 
shoes,  soon  became  known  throughout  the  surrounding  country  as  the 
celebrated  shoemaker  of  Kssex.  Many  persons  in  T^ynn  and  the  ncigh- 
borincr  towns  acquired  from  him  a  better  ktiowledgo  of  the  art,  and 
obtaineii  the  reward  of  superiority  in  the  increase  of  their  bu-iness.  A 
Boston  correspondent  of  tlie  London  Chronicle,  in  17G1,  \sroie  that  shoes 
for  women  were  made  at  Lynn  exceeding  in  strength  and  beautj  aoj  that 
were  usually  imported  from  London, 

From  that  time,  and  especially  after  the  war,  the  business  increased 
rapidly,  and  attracted  to  it  a  larger  amount  of  capital.  With  other 
manufactures,  that  of  shoes  received  a  severe  check  through  the  large 
importations  made  just  before  the  war,  and  again  soon  after  the  Peace. 
Considerable  quantities  of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  army  were  drawn  by 
Congress  from  Massachusetts  during  tiie  Revolution.  The  business  was 
revived  and  greatly  extended  before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  was 
estimated  in  1T88  that  Lvim  exported  vearlv  of  women's  shoes  one  hun- 
dred  thousand  jtiiira.  A  computation  made  in  n*J5  made  the  number 
of  master-workmen  in  Lynn  to  be  two  hundred,  and  the  journeymen  and 
apprentices  si.x  hundred.  About  300,000  pairs  were  then  exported  by 
Ihe  manufacturers  chiefly  to  southern  markets.  They  were  sent  from 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  to  England,  and  some  direct  from 
Lynn  to  Europe.  A  single  manitfactorer  was  said  to  have  shipped  from 
bis  own  workshop,  witbiu  seven  months,  twenty  thonsand  pairs  of  shoes, 
Ttlned  at  £4,9T4,  ezdnsiTe  of  many  sold  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
amonnts,  though  small  compared  witb  its  present  bnsinesSi  were  promising 
indications  of  that  enterprise,  indiTidnal  and  collective,  which  has  since 
raised  the  annual  prodnetion  of  the  workshops  of  Lynn  to  an  aggregate 
of  six  million  pairs  of  shoes,  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  boots, 
▼aloed  together  at  npward  of  four  millions  of  dollars,  as  stated  in  the 
official  returns  of  the  State  in  1856,  about  the  close  of  the  second  cen* 
tory  of  the  industrial  hUtory  of  the  town. 

Marblehead,  which  now  makes  over  one  million  dollars' worth  of  shoes 
yearly,  was  led  into  the  business  long  after  the  BeTolution  by  the  decay 
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of  its  former  business  of  liahuig.  Danvcrs,  Haverhill,  auil  oLher  places 
in  Essex  were  early  engaged  in  the  manufiieture  of  wonaen's  shoes;  and 
there  was,  in  IT^^S,  a  considerable  muiiuiacture  of  men's  shoes  at  Rcudiui^ 
near  Tiyini.  Boston,  Qiiiuc)',  uud  many  other  towns  in  the  vicinily,  eu- 
ga;reil  ill  the  f>lu)C  iiiar.ufurture  after  the  Uevoliitioii.  ^Middlesex  Couuly, 
bctore  llie  end  uf  the  last  cculury,  had  seventy  tanneries. 

The  Qsheries  of  New  England  furnished  abundance  of  oil  at  a  cheap 
rate  for  the  Lealher-manufacture.  From  the  coasts  of  Labrador  and 
Nenfoundlttud  were  also  obtained,  before  the  llevolutiou,  coiKsideruble 
quautities  of  seal  skins.  On  account  of  the  high  duty  upon  them  in  Eng- 
land, many,  which  would  otbermse  have  gone  there,  were  sent  to  Nev 
Knglan(jl,  where  tbey  were  tanned  and  made  into  alioeB,  boot8»  etc..  and 
retnroed  to  supply  the  fishermen  on  the  northeast  coant  Othen  were 
dressed  in  the  hair,  and  were  varionsly  employed  in  making  tmuks,  caps, 
coats,  etc.  The  manafactnre  of  Leather  in  Masnchniette  in  early  times 
was  chiefly  confined  to  the  old  maritime  eoonties,  Bssez,  Middlesex, 
and  Suffolk. 

The  first  tanned  Leather  sent  from  Hampshire  to  Boston  market  was 
from  Northampton,  in  It 94,  and  was  the  mannfactore  of  Col.  William 
Bdwards,  before  mentioned.   He  commenced  bnsiness  in  that 
mcuc-  in    town  four  years  i>efore,  while  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  at 
TBBning .  began  a  series  of  improvements  in  the  mechanical 

branch  of  the  art  which  were  afterward  adopted  and  extended  by  others, 
to  the  signal  profit  and  extension  of  the  manafactnre.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  occupation  to  infuse  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise  into  the 
business.  The  construction  of  his  wortcs  on  an  improved  plan  from  those 
in  use  tlxroughont  the  country,  and  at  EHsabethtown,  N.  J.,  where  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  four  years  for  his  board  and  the  privilege  of 
tanning  with  his  master's  stock  four  theepskaa  a  year,  and  afterward 
labored  as  a  Journeyman  at  thirty  dollars  per  annum  and  board,  first  en- 
gaged his  attention.  The  rude  appointments  of  a  tannery,  as  generally 
bnilt  before  his  time,  embraced  a  greater  or  less  nnmber  of  oblong  boxes 
or  hogsheads  sunk  in  the  earth  near  a  small  stream,  and  without  cover  or 
outlet  below,  to  serve  as  vats  and  leeches.  A  few  similar  boxes  above 
ground  for  lime  vats  and  pools,  an  open  shed  for  a  beam  honse,  and  a 
circular  trough  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  bark  was  emsbed  by 
alternate  wooden  and  stone  wheels,  turned  by  two  old  or  blind  horses, 
at  the  rate  of  half  a  cord  a  day,  completed  in  most  cases  the  arrangements 
of  the  tanyard.  Mr.  Edwards,  as  an  improvement  on  this,  "  began  by 
laying  down  a  trunk  of  plank  made  tight  underneath  bis  vats  to  carry  off 
the  spent  liquor;  then  a  junk  to  receive  it,  next  leeches  above  ground  iu 
tien^  one  above  another,  raising  the  liquor  by  a  suction  pomp  worked  by 
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two  or  four  men ;  then  iiibstaaiiAl  bolldings  oTer  bis  bean  hoBBC^  ftod 
handles,  naing  the  lofts  for  s  carrier's  shop. 

He  early  erected  a  bark-mill  on  a  stream  fife  mUes  from  his  tannery, 
and  so  mneh  nearer  the  region  where  his  bark  was  ground  by  water- 
power,  nsing  at  first  mUl-stones,  afterward  the  several  Iron-mills  as  they 
were  InTented  by  others  \  but  it  is  belieTed  to  hsTe  been  the  first  depart- 
ure from  the  old  horse-mill  already  described."* 

This  hnmble  commencement,  with  a  stock  of  fifty  hides,  and  an  improved 
mechanism  and  arrangement  of  the  tannery,  was  afterward  pushed,  through 
the  intelligent  obserration  of  an  aetlTC  mind,  to  higher  resultsi  His 
operations  were  extended  to  neighboring  towns,  and  all  his  enterprise 
finally  to  the  Catskill  monntahis.  His  snbseqaent  improTcments  may  be 
more  fully  noticed  hereafler  as  among  the  earliest  and  most  important  of 
the  mechanical  benefits  conferred  upon  the  Leather-maanftctare. 

An  early,  history  of  the  important  county  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  pub- 
lished in  1793,'  though  ur  other  respects  somewhat  full,  has  few  references 
TbBMriMiii  ^  tanneries^  or  other  branches  of  Leather-manufacture.  The 
wofOMtw.  nnthor  makes  mention  of  over  thirty  f nlUng-mills  and  clothiers' 
works,  which  were  scarcely  more  important  to  the  people  than  tanning 
and  leather-dressing  establishments.  Two  tanneries  are  mentioned  in  the 
township  of  Charlton,  those  of  Captain  Israel  Waters  and  Mr.  Asa 
Corben,  the  former  being  carried  on  in  great  perfection.  Captain  Waters 
had  an  excellent  bark-mill,  constrncted  on  a  new  plan,  and  propelled  by 
wiitcr.  It  must  therefore  have  been  nearly  as  early  as  that  of  Colonel 
Edwards  at  Northampton.  Water-power  was  used  for  that  purpose,  but 
to  a  limited  extent,  before  tlie  present  century.  There  was  a  bark-rail  I 
near  tiie  same  time  at  Mcdford,  which  was  propelled  by  wind.  We  should 
not  be  warranted  in  inferriog  from  the  silence  of  the  topographer,  that 
there  were  not  many  tanneries  in  that  large  agricultural  county  at  that 
date,  and  shoemakers  in  ueariy  all  the  towns.  The  county  now  manu- 
factures more  boots  than  any  other,  except  Essex,  and  large  quantities 
of  shoes,  and  is  the  second  in  the  number  of  its  tanneries.  Yet,  at  the 
above  dute,  thick  boots  were  an  indulgence  quite  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  counties,  for  we  are  told  that  a  young 
stranger,  who  made  his  appearance  in  them,  ran  the  risk  of  being  un- 
pleasantly reminded  that  "  boots"  were  an  innovation. 

Amonc  the  many  expedients  devised  about  the  year  116410  relieve  the 
distress  occasioned  by  the  rcstrjrttoTis  on  colonial  trade,  was  the  forma- 
tion of  societies  to  promote  industiy  and  frugality.    One  of  these  was 

(1)  Report  «rPro«MdlD9i  at  AbhiwI  Din-      (2)  WUHm^**   Hiitory  of  WoMMlnr 
Der  of  Hid*  and  Leather  Tmd«  nt  TStw  Oornlj. 
York,  1869. 
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established  in  New  York  in  that  year  "for  the  promotion  of  Arts, 
AgrieoUarei  and  Economy."  The  Leather  branch  received  its  sh&re 
sodetr  en.  encooragemeiit  from  the  society,  which  in  December  offered 
premimns  of  £20  for  tanning  the  best  twenty  sides  of  Bend 
Leather  in  the  year  It66,  and  £10  for  the  best  sole  Leather,  not  less 
than  fifty  hides ;  for  the  best  pair  of  women's  shoes,  made  of  stuff,  and 
with  soles  of  leather  tanned  in  the  ProYinee,  £10 ;  and  like  snms  for  the 
best  dressed  bnndred  deer  skins,  and  for  the  beat  made  pair  of  beaTer 
skin  gloTes. 

The  necessity  of  some  form  of  enoonragement  appears  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Hoore  to  Lord  Hillsboiongh,  dated  Fort  George,  tth  Hay, 
1768,  with  whieh  he  transmitted  an  official  answer  to  the  queries  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  respecting  mannfaetnres.  "No  mention  is  made  in 
the  former  letter  (of  January,  1T67)  of  the  great  quantities  of  Leather 
being  tanned  in  this  country,  as  this  branch  of  business  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  years ;  the  Leather  is  greatly  inferior  in  quality  to  that  made 
in  Europe,  and  they  are  not  yet  arrived  to  the  perfec^on  of  making  sole 
leather. "  How  inapplicable  to  the  present  state  of  the  business  in  New 
York  are  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  governor  1 

Governor' Try on's  report  on  the  same  subject,  in  ltt4,  represents 
eleven-tweUths  of  the  dress  of  the  people  to  be  Britigh  maoufactures, 
except  bats  and  shoes  manufactured  in  the  Province.  Peltries,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Colony,  and  raw  hides  from  the  West  Indies  or  Honduras 
Bay,  were  among  its  export'?  which  amounted  to  about  £130,000  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  ships  built  for  sale  to  the  value  of  £30,000  more.  Its 
imports  he  estimated  at  £500,000  sterling. 

The  importation  of  hides  and  skius  into  Kew  York,  which  is  now  the 
great  emporium  for  these  commodities,  amounted,  a -cording  to  the  tables 
of  Lord  Sheffield,  taken  from  official  sources,  in  lit 4  to  only  30,000, 
and  in  It 75  to  13,92*7,  valued  at  is.  6<2.  each.  The  exports  of  these 
articles  are  not  enumerated. 

The  lirst  hides  from  Soutli  America  sent  to  Europe  were  shipped  from 
Brazil  to  Castile  in  1580.  Jiut  it  is  not  probable  that  any  were  brought 
8tftt«ofihe  ^^^^  that  part  of  the  continent,  or  from  the  cast,  until  after  the 
auri"nho  I^^'vobition,  wlien  American  merchants  began  to  extend  their 
lioFuiutioQ.  commercial  adventures  into  distant  seas.  As  the  war  inter- 
rupted the  importation  of  hides  as  well  as  of  shoes  and  otiicr  manufac- 
tures of  Leather,  a  scarcity  soon  began  to  be  experienced.  Although  the 
manufacture  of  TiCather  was  at  tiiat  time  one  of  the  most  important,  the 
greatest  care  in  the  preservation  of  liides  and  skins  failed  to  meet  the 
necessitif  R  of  tiie  people  in  some  parts,  and  the  troops  were,  iu  many  in- 
stances, nearly  unfit  for  duty  from  ioability  to  obtain  shoes.   The  co&' 
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sumption  of  Leather  and  dressed  skins,  however,  was  mncb  iucrensed  by 
substitution  of  that  material  for  cloth  in  the  apparel  of  the  people  and 
the  soldiery,  and  by  the  large  quantity  required  for  military  equipments, 
saddlery,  and  other  horse  faruitare.  ' 

At  early  as  Oct  15, 1776»  three  dayi  alter  the  landing  of  the  British 
forcei  nnder  Lord  Howe  in  Westcheeter,  hides  were  ordered  by  the  New 
TorlL  Con? ention  to  be  carefally  preserred  and  tent  to  some  safe  place 
north  of  the  Highlands.  On  the  following  day,  Bobert  R.  Livingston 
stated  in  the  Convention  that  large  nnmbera  of  the  hides  of  cattle  sop- 
plied  by  the  Eastern  States  for  the  army  at  Ticonderoga,  and  of  oth^ 
pnrchased  in  the  State,  were  sent  by  the  contractors  into  Connecticnt, 
and  nutny  were  wasted  for  want  of  care.  The  supplies  of  Leather  were 
in  oooseqaence  already  nearly  exhausted.  As  mneh  would  be  required 
for  troops  about  to  be  raised  in  the  State,  and  the  people  were  already 
diatreesed  by  the  scarcity  of  that  article,  be  moved  that  Congress  be 
asked  to  anthorixe  the  appoiotment  of  a  commissary  to  take  charge  of 
hides.  On  the  83d  of  the  following  month,  Congress  by  resolution  em- 
powered the  Commissioners  in  each  Department  to  employ  proper  per^ 
eons  to  take  charge  of  the  hides  and  tallow  in  eich  district^  "that  the 
former  may  be  tanned  into  Leather,  or  at  leaat  so  hi  cured  as  to  prevent 
them  being  spoiled,"  etc.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  from  the  Commissionera 
to  the  northern  army  to  the  Commissaiy-General,  that  hides  at  that  time 
were  worth  at  Albany  three  dollars,  but  two  thousand  had  without  au- 
thority been  sold  to  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Elixabethtown,  for  a  roedinm  price 
between  seven  and  ten  shillings,  ^nd  to  others  for  18s.  id,,  lbs,,  and 
S8s.  each.  Not  the  least  embarrassing  of  the  many  discouragements 
whii^  attended  that  campaign  and  the  retreat  of  the  army  through  New 
Jersey,  was  the  destitution  of  Bhoes  and  suitable  clothing  for  the  tempo- 
rary levies  embodied  for  the  defease  of  the  country,  without  arms  or 
ammunition,  or  any  system  of  finance  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war.  It 
was  stated  to  Congress,  December  4th,  that  one-third  of  the  soldiers  at 
Ticonderoga  were  obliged  to  do  duty  witliout  shoes  to  their  feet  Only 
900  pairs  were  sent  thither  for  12,000  to  13,000  men,  in  consequence  of 
which  many  were  down  with  pleurisy,  and  there  were  no  barracks  or 
hospitals  to  receive  them.  The  deficiency  did  not  probably  arise  so  much 
from  the  actual  scarcity  either  of  Leather, or  shoes,  as  from  inexperience 
in  the  Commissariat  department,  the  depreciation  of  the  Continental 
cnrren<^— which  it  was  treasonable  to  refuse — and  the  inability  of  Con- 
gress to  porchase,  by  mon^  or  credit*  snitable  supplies.  Congress  was 
more  than  once  called  upon  to  denoanee  in  severe  terms  the  condnct 
of  men  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  monopolized  certain  neces- 
saries, or  sold  them  at  enormous  profits  to  the  agents  of  Giovernraent  or 
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tbeir  suffering  neic^hbors.  In  November  26th  a  resolution  of  this  kind 
censured  certain  persons  in  Philadelphia  who  engrossed  shoes,  stockings, 
and  other  necessaries  retiuired  by  the  army,  and  recommended  the  As- 
sembly to  find  a  remedy  therefor.  On  the  following  day,  ten  thousand 
pairs  of  shoes  and  an  equal  number  of  stocking^s  were  ordered  from  New 
ICngland  ;  and  the  Council  of  Safety  in  I'liiladelphia,  in  order  to  supply 
the  coiupauies  with  arms  and  clothing,  empowered  the  field  otiicers  of 
each  battalion  to  purchase,  and  if  they  could  not  purchaso,  to  imprt'ss 
arms,  cartouch  boxes,  blankets,  shoes,  stockings,  and  other  necessaries. 
The  several  legislatures  were  also  recouimended,  on  20th  December,  to 
enact  laws  to  empower  the  seizure  within  their  jurisdiction  of  woolen 
cloths,  shocks,  and  other  necessary  sapplicii  lor  the  army. 

Among  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  on  General  Washington 
by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  December  11,  for  raising  and  equipping  an 
army,  was  the  authority  to  take  whatever  lie  might  want  for  its  use,  if 
the  inhabitants  would  not  sell  it,  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  arrest  and 
confine  persons  who  refused  to  take  the  continental  currency,  or  were 
otherwise  disaffected  to  the  American  cause.  During  the  operations  in 
New  Jersey  in  the  ensuing  months,  there  was  much  suffering  iu  both 
armies.  The  Americans  suffered  most.  *'  Many  of  them  were  without 
shoes,  though  marching  over  frozen  ground,  which  so  gashed  their  naked 
feet  that  each  step  was  marked  willi  blood.  There  was  scarcely  a  tent 
in  the  whole  unny."  TIiliu  was  a  like  scarcity  of  other  clothing.  There 
was  probably  a,  greater  plenty  of  Leather  and  materials  than  of  manufac- 
tured work,  on  account  of  the  limited  supply  of  labor.  Women's  shoes 
sold  in  the  summer  of  ITTS  for  13«.  6d.  a  pair;  and  James  Ckypoolu, 
of  Chestertown,  Maryland,  wrote  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  December, 
that  his  inability  to  obtain  hands  had  prevented  his  full  performance 
of  a  contract  to  supply  shoes.  Iu  the  antamn  of  the  following  year, 
Col.  Boberdeau  wrote  to  Piresident  Wharton,  of  PennsyWaniai  from 
Yorktowo  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Lancaster,  there  were 
greater  quantities  of  Leather  at  that  place  than  was  ever  known  before. 
Mneh  Leather  was  also  stored  at  Torktown.  The  tanners  were  wilKng 
to  part  with  it  for  green  hides,  which  the  Board  of  War  would  snpply. 
In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wharton  was  advised  to  take  possession  of  the 
Leather  at  those  places,  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  the  pnblie  ser- 
vice. Tanners  who  were  assodators  liad  the  preference  in  the  distribn- 
tion  of  hides. 

Special  efforts  were  also  made  by  Congress  to  procure  supplies  of  deer 
skins  for  the  clothing  of  the  military.  Ganpowder  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commissioners  for  that  purpose.  The  chief  suf^ly  of 
sncb  skins  was  drawn  from  Georgia.   That  material  was  conspicnons  in 
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the  (Irosi!  of  several  (livi,>ion8  of  the  American  soldiery.  Col.  Small* 
wood  6  rcfjiment,  ofiiceretl  hy  young  men  of  the  best  families  of  Mary- 
land, was  principally  clothed  with  it,  and  the  Convention  of  the 
State  provided  liberally  of  the  same  material  for  all  its  troops. 
Many  a  brave  and  patriotic  heart  beat  beneath  a  vest  of  Buckskin,  by 
which  name  the  American  soldier  was  called.  Leather  doablet»were 
recommended  to  the  people  of  Philadelphia  in  the  begiBning  of  the 
troubles  with  Great  Britain  in  1774.  In  that  and  all  the  principal  towns 
there  were  many  engaged  in  the  mannfhctitre  of  the  Tarione  deeeripUont 
of  chamois  or  wash  leather,  and  in  making  it  np  into  glores^  shirts,  vests, 
breeches,  belts,  cartouch  boxes,  etc. 

Parchment  was  also  made  in  Philadelphia  in  1773  by  Kobert  Wood, 
Fifth  street  below  Walnnt,  and  probably  by  others.  It  was  considered 
by  the  conTejancers  eqoal  to  any  imported. 

In  March  of  that  year  the  lismmUy  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  '*  Act 
to  preTent  Fronds  and  Abases  in  the  Manafactnre  of  Leather.** 

The  exports  of  Leather  from  the  port  of  Philaddphia  for  the  year 
ending  January  5th,  1773,  amounted  to  35,970  poonds,  and  in  the  two 
following  years  to  40,735  and  81,696  pounds  respectirely. 

In  1780  the  legislature  passed  an  Act  granting  to  Henry  Gnest,  of 
New  Brunswick,  K  J.,  the  exclusive  right,  for  the  term  of  five  years^ 
of  manofaeluring  carriers'  oil  and  blubber  in  a  way  previously  unprae- 
tlced  and  unknown,  from  materials  discovered  by  him  in  the  United 
States.  A  sample  and  sealed  description  of  the  materials  were  lodged 
with  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 

The  manufacture  of  the  several  descriptions  of  Fancy  Leathers  fVom 
goat  and  sheep  skins,  in  imitation  of  the  Turkey  and  Morocco  Leathers, 
was  attempted  in  Philadelphia  soon  after  the  introduction  of 
LMtben.  ^jiQ  In  England.  This  branch  has  long  been  a  prominent 
one  in  the  Leather  business  of  Philadelphia,  which  manofactnres  Morocco 
to  a  fkr  greater  amount  than  any  other  place  in  the  Union,  employing 
at  present  over  thirty  large  factories,  about  sixteen  hundred  hands,  and 
half  a  million  of  capital,  with  annual  sales  to  the  value  of  about  two 
millions  of  dollars.   The  quality  is  very  superior. 

It  appears  from  the  first  volume  of  the  TranaaeHom  of  IA«  Society 
of  ArUs  in  London,  for  the  year  1783,  that,  under  the  inflnence  of  re* 
wards  offered  by  the  Society,  a  large  mannfaotoiy  of  Red  Leather,  in 
imitation  of  Turkey  or  Lisbon,  had  been  established  in  England,  and 
the  process  first  laid  before  the  Society  had  been  greatly  improved  by  a 
foreigner  ftom  whom  they  had  purchased  the  secret  Skins  were  then 
prepared  and  dyed  red  and  yellow  in  a  manner  so  excellent  as  to  be 
preferred  by  the  consnmera  to  any  imported ;  and  they  were  exported  ia 
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considerable  qnantities  to  foreign  markets.  It  was  but  one  of  the  many 
bencGts  accraing  to  the  prodacti?e  ioterests  of  Great  Britain  and  ber 
Colonies  from  the  generous  encouragement,  by  pecuniary  and  honorary 
rewards,  extended  by  the  Society  to  all  branches  of  industry,  and  wliidi, 
about  the  same  time,  had  brought  the  manufacture  of  Losh  or  Buff 
Leather  to  equal  perfection  with  the  imported,  and  had  also  introduct'd 
the  art  of  dyeing  Turkey  red  on  cotton  equal  to  aoj  ftom  the  Levant, 
an  art  previously  unknown  in  the  kingdom. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures 
and  useful  Arts  was  established  in  Philadelphia  with  similar  aims  in  the 
year  1T87.  In  the  following  year  Messrs.  Tench  Coxc  nnd  John  Kaighn 
were  appointed  ii  committee  to  inquire  into  the  process  of  coloring 
Leather  as  practiced  in  Turkey  and  Morocco.  They  reported  to  the 
l?oard  of  Managers  that  they  had  mnd*'  inquiry,  and  found  tlie  business 
had  been  ntteniptod  by  two  nianufacinrers  in  the  city,  by  one  of  whom 
it  was  still  carried  on  ;  but  they  wore  informed  the  method  of  fixinj;^  the 
colors  had  not  yet  been  obtained.  They  found  also  tliut  this  branch  had 
been  an  object  of  repeated  inquiry  and  cxperinient  in  Europe,  and  that 
the  most  valuable  matter  relatiriL'  to  it  ever  made  iiublic  there,  was  the 
process  which  they  recommended  to  the  attenliou  of  the  Rtiard.  The 
excessive  difference  between  the  prices  of  Aroeriean  anti  J^lorucco  skins, 
and  the  preat  and  increasing  importance  of  tlie  Leather  branch  in  the 
United  States,  rendered  it  very  desirable  that  every  part  of  the  process, 
which  conveniently  could,  slKudd  be  adopted  by  the  manufacturers. 

The  process  for  dyeing  Leather  red  and  yellow,  as  practiced  in  Tur- 
key, with  directions  for  jjrcparing  and  tunning  the  skins,  as  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Philippi,  a  native  of  Armenia,  lo  the  Society  of  Arts,  from 
which  he  received  £100  sterling  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  were 
published  in  full  by  order  of  the  Board.  Those  who  are  curious  to  com- 
pare the  process  recommended  in  the  infaney  of  the  art  with  that  pur- 
sued at  precieut,  may  iiuii  the  instructions,  over  the  signature  of  the 
Secretary,  C.  Wistar,  December  24,  1788,  in  the  J'^unsylvania  Packet 
and  Daily  Advertiser,  No.  3104,  for  January  13,  1780. 

With  some  diliercnccs  in  the  nmnipulatiou,  we  apprehend  the  process 
in  the  several  operations  of  liming,  drenching,  bating,  salti^ig,  tanning, 
and  dressing,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dyes,  will  be  found  to  conform 
in  its  u».setitial  features  to  the  )>resent  practice.  Morocco  ieulher  of  fair 
quality  is  said  to  have  t>eeii  nuido  as  early  as  1770  by  the  afterward 
famous  Lord  Timoiliy  Dexter  and  others,  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  where 
it  was  resumed  aliout  ITOTi  by  Klisha  Mead. 

SIkm'p  skins,  now  extensivtdy  employed  in  making  the  inferior  or  inii- 
taiiuu  Moroccos,  have  been  rendered  much  less  valuable  as  tuuuers' 
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Stock  than  formerly,  by  the  introdnetion  of  the  Merino  and  otiber  ftne- 
woolod  breeds,  in  which  the  weight  and  qoaUty  of  the  fleece  have  been 
Increased  at  the  expense  of  the  sise  and  ralae  of  the  pelt  They  were 
probably  little  used  at  that  time  by  the  tanner  in  Pennsylvania,  as  there 
were  comparatirely  fow  sheep  in  the  State,  and  their  increase  was  an 
object  with  the  fanner. 

The  address  of  Mr.  Coxe  before  the  PennsyWania  Society  in  1787, 
his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield,  and  other  writings,  in  which  he  labored  to 
direct  attention  to  Manuftctnres,  fhmish  a  few  particnlars  relatiTe  to 
this  industry  at  the  period  at  which  we  hare  now  arrived. 

In  calling  attention  to  its  importance,  he  states  that  the  Leather 
branch  in  Great  Britain  was  estimated  at  eleven  millions  of  ponnds  ster- 
8tot«ort]i»  ^^^*  iDore  than  a  fifth  of  all  their  staple  manufactures. 
n*na£tan  "^^^  American  people  ate  more  meat  than  they,  and  had  the 


command  of  many  more  deerskins.  Lord  Sheffield  stated, 
about  the  date  of  the  Peace,  that  men%  shoes  were  never  imported  in 
any  great  amount  except  by  Yirginia  and  the  OaroUaas,  bnt  that 
women's  shoes  were  and  must  continue  to  be  imported  in  considerable 
quantities,  principally  from  Qreat  Britala  Although  many  were  made 
in  Massachusetts,  particularly  at  Lynn,  and  were  exported,  the  stuff, 
such  as  cAlimanco,  and  the  binding  and  lining,  came  from  Great  Britain. 
No  other  nation  in  Europe  made  Leather  as  well  as  the  British,  and  all 
others  were  far  behind  the  Americans  in  that  respect  Sole  Leather 
was,  however,  imported  from  England  to  America,  because  better  made; 
but  upper  Leathers  were  as  good  in  America  as  in  England.  These 
remarks  of  his  Lordship,  who  was  not  disposed  to  represent  the  capa> 
bUities  of  the  late  Colonies  too  frtTorably,  are  an  evidence  that  good 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  Leather-manufacture,  as  well  as  in  those 
branches  which  were  its  chief  support.* 

In  reference  to  the  future  dependence  npon  Great  Britain  for  shoes, 
Mr.  Coxe  estimated  that  probably  not  less  than  eight  millions  of  pairs 
of  shoes,  boots,  half-boots,  gaiters,  slippers,  clog;:,  and  galoshoes  were 
annually  consomed  or  exported  from  the -United  States  in  1*791,  which 
was  equivalent  to  two  pair  of  shoes  per  annum  for  each  of  the  four 
minions  of  the  popblation.  At  a  medium  valuation  of  *l5  cents,  or 
38.  4^.  steVling,  per  pair,  they  would  amount  to  six  millions  of  dollars. 
Of  that  large  quantity  only  70,450  pairs  of  shoes,  boots,  etc.,  were  im- 
ported into  tlie  TJttited  States  in  the  previous  year.  Tanned  Leather 
weighing  22,698  lbs.  was  exported  within  the  same  time,  and  5,700  pairs 

(1)  Sheflleld'i  ObMrrfttion*  on  tli*  Omi-  (2)  TbM«  eonsisted  of  49,003  pain  of 
nttot  of  tilt  Aurioaii  Staltij  M  «d.  iboM  wKr*llpp«n  »f  LMibw,  S0,70l  pain 
18.  of  sUk  and  tM^  and  746  pain  of  baotc. 
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of  Voots  and  fiboes.  Of  nnmaim&ctiiied  bides  odIj  230  were  shipped 
abroad.  Leather  and  shoes  to  some  extent  were  sent  from  the  Western 

country. 

The  principal  seats  of  the  shoe  and  Leatbei'maniifiMstiire  in  the  last 
eentnry  and  the  beginning  of  this  were  in  Massaehnaetts,  Connectient) 
priodpai  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsjlvania,  though  Maryland  and  Delaware 
ii«Hihfr-'^*  also  made  a  considerable  amonnt  Sonth  Carolina  also  ap- 
MaaiiMivnipgi^^  to  haTS  made  Leather  of  good  quality  many  years  before 
the  Berolntion.  Sole  Leather  from  that  Prorince  e?en  came  into  com*' 
petition  with  that  of  Peonsylvania  In  her  own  markets.  CHiarleston 
sole  Leather  and  Carolina  tanned  Leather  were  adverUsed  by  different 
Leather  dealers  In  Philadelphia  in  lt59.  The  hemlock  forests  of  New 
England  furnished  the  principal  tanning  material  for  the  former,  and 
in  the  Middle  and  Sonthem  States  oak  baik  was  chiefly  employed.  The 
black  oak  bark,  or  Qnercitron  of  commerce,  so  extensively  exported  for 
making  yellow  dye,  was  first  sent  to  England  before  the  Revolution  from 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  where  an  export  trade  in  the  article  was  estab- 
lished soon  after  the  Peace  by  one  of  the  discoverers  of  its  valuable 
dyeing  properties. 

The  abundance  and  cheapness  of  several  kinds  of  oak  bark  in  that  and 
neighboring  States,  and  an  early  impression  derived  from  the  superi- 
ority of  the  sole  Leather  there  made  that  hemlock  trark  was  not  well 
adapted  to  that  manufacture,  doubtless  contributed  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  business  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  Although  oak- 
tanned  Leather  still  has  the  preibrence,  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  use  of  hemlock  Inrk ;  and  the  most  extensive  factories  now 
in  the  country  for  making  heavy  Leather  arc  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  great  hemlock  forests  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The  uianu« 
facture  of  Leather  has  received  a  great  impetas  from  the  transfer  of 
operations  to  interior  situations  such  as  those  of  the  CatskiU  and  other 
regions  abounding  in  hemlock  or  oak  bark,  fuel,  and  water-power.  As 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Mr.  David  Forrias  conducted  a 
large  and  very  complete  tannery  in  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and  Zecha- 
riah  Ferriss,  a  minister  among  the  Friends,  had  one  at  a  later  period  on 
the  north  side  of  the  present  Second  street,  above  West.  Tanneries 
were  early  scattered  over  the  interior  settlements  of  Pennsylvania,  even 
to  the  extreme  western  borders ;  and  much  tanned  Leather  is  still  sent 
thence  to  Philadelphia  to  be  curried,  dressed,  and  sold.  They  became 
extremely  numerous  in  the  valleys  even  in  the  last  century,  nnd  still  ex- 
ceed in  number  those  of  any  other  State.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1786,  amont^  231  manufactarera  in  a  population  of  700  families,  numbered 
<  4  tanners,  86  shoemakers,  17  saddlers^  14  hatters,  and  3  skin  dress|^ 
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Within  ten  miles  of  it  were  eight  tannerieB..  Bejond  the  monntauu^  In 
Pittsburg,  Bedford,  Washingtoo,  and  Huntingdon,  some  of  which  had 
grown  np  since  the  war,  there  were  to  be  found,  two  or  three  yean  after, 
skin-dressers  and  breecbes-makeie,  tanners  and  enrriers,  shoemakers, 
saddlen,  and  saddletree-makera.  Pittsburg,  which  in  1788  was  little 
more  than  a  collection  of  log-hooees,  with  four  or  fire  hundred  inhabit- 
ants, had  two  tanners  and  curriers,  fiTC  shoemakers,  and  three  saddlers. 
In  1803,  tanned  Leather  to  the  value  of  $10,000  was  made  there,  oTer 
*  $12,000  worth  of  boots  and  shoes^  nearly  |10,000  worth  of  saddlery  and 
harness  work,  and  $2,800  worth  of  buckskin  breeches  and  dressed  sidns* 
There  was  a  large  tannery  at  Bethlehem,  and  in  nearly  all  the  older 
towns  of  the  State  tanning  and  leather-working  was  cocdncted  in  its 
different  branches.  In  the  Federal  procession  in  1789,  six  hundred 
shoemakers  belonging  to  Philadelphia  and  its  euTirons  took  part,  and 
at  York,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  several  branches  of  the  Leather  trade 
were  numerously  represented. 

At  this  time  Leather  was  exported  from  Pennsylrania  to  Yirgmia, 
though  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  tanneries  in  that  State. 
Winchester  had  four  or  five  tanyards,  eight  or  nine  shoemjikerB,  and 
three  or  four  saddletree-makers.  These  and  other  t»ranches  of  the 
Leather  business  were  all  established  in  many  of  the  older  towns  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  even  the  Western  territoiy,  now  Kentucky, 
contained  about  this  time  several  valuable  tanneries** 

By  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign  goods  to  the  extent  of 
near  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  the  two  years  which  followed 
the  Peace,  against  eight  or  nine  millions  of  exports,  many 
itniiif^iiKj  of  the  shoe  manufacturers  were  nearly  ruined,  the  market 
having  been  overstocked  with  shoes  from  England  and  France. 
To  arrest  a  measure  bo  destructive  to  the  feeble  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  Union,  and  to  stay  the  efflux  of  specie,  of  which  it  bad  been  al- 
ready depicted  by  the  war,  but  especially  to  provide  the  means  of  re- 
deeming the  public  credit,  and  thereby  restoring  private  confidence, 
Congress  had  vainly  asked  for  the  power  to  regulate  the  commercial 

(1)  By  the  nef!«a»  of  1810,  which  return-  Majjachusctf."?  returned   209   from  fernn 

ed  th«  number  of  uooeries  in  Moh  6tot«  counties.    Fire  of  the  most  tttipurlant — 

tad  T«rritoi7  ezMpt  Mua««hiU6tl^  Nortli  Sttifolk,  BiMi^  MIddlefez,  Pljmputh,  and 

Onrolina  and  East  TennenM,  EentnekjrwM  NMtoeket^WM*  nol  i«tiira«d.  All  tfaa  re* 

the  fifth  or  sixth  in  fho  nnniTipr  of  tho?o  oa-  luaining  States  and  Territories  were  below 

tabliehmentti.    New  York  hnd  8(57,  IVnn-  100,    The  entire  ntimber  in  the  Union  waa 

sylrania  71  &,  Virginia  442,  Conneclieut  408,  4,316,  and  the  value  of  Leather  made, 

KantiMky  2S7,  New  Jenaj  S4S,  ZTew  Hamp.  $8,3$8,t50.  The  nmnber  of  ettebliilitiMiito 

•hire  2^6.  Ohio  217,  Vprinont  205,  the  Dig-  returned  in  1850  wa«  6.263,  and  the 

ti^  of  Maioe  200»  aod  Maijlaod  181.  of  their  masafketan,  $Sifi$l,n9, 
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interests  of  the  States,  and  to  levy  datiee  on  imports.  Tbe  seTeral 
States  had  continned  to  oppose  a  feeble  barrier  to  the  flow  of  foreign 
commodities  bj  imposiog  duties  on  imports,  in  some  cases  from  sister 
States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  The  Virginia  Assemblj,  in 
1T88,  laid  tbe  following  dnties  on  Leather  and  its  mannfactnre :  Upon 
dressed  Leather,  9d„  and  tanned  Leather,  4dL  per  pound;  saddles,  12s. 
each;  ladies'  shoes  of  staff  or  Morocco  Is.,  and  of  silk  2s.  per  pair; 
men's  and  women's  shoes,  Is. ;  shoe-boots,  6<?.,  and  boot-legs  Is.  6d.  a 
^  pair.  Bat  under  the  new  Constitution,  which  was  at  length 

.^"^T'*  adopted  as  the  only  remedy,  this  fiscal  priTilege  was  snrren- 
proMction.  Qeneral  Oovemment;  and  the  first  Congress, 

which  met  in  1789,  haTing  the  counsel  of  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cot,  who  represented  the  shoemakers  in  that  body,  and  of  seyeral  infia* 
ential  friends  of  Manufactures  in  Philadelphia^  so  adjusted  the  tariff  ui 
reference  to  the  Shoe  and  Leather  mannfactnres  as  to  enable  those 
branches  within  a  few  years  to  attain  a  prosperous  ftfoting. 

The  duties  imposed  by  that  Act  were  for  the  most  part  laid  at  five 
per  cent,  ad  yalorem.  Upon  sole  and  npper  leathers,  leather  manufac- 
tures and  gloves  of  that  material,  the  rate  was  placed  at  seven  and  a 
half  per  cent  Boots  paid  50  cents,  and  shoes  1  cents  per  pair.  Baw 
hides  and  skins  were  admitted  free  of  duty.*  These  rates  ^ere  increased 
in  1794  to  fifteen  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  when  im- 
ported, on  foreign  bottoms.  Shoes  and  slippers  or  silk  paid  25  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes,  slippers,  dogs,  and  galoches  15  cents  per 
pair,  and  other  shoes  for  children  ten  cents.  Saddles  ten  per  cent  ad 
valnrom.   Shoe  and  knee  bnckles  paid  fifteen  per  cent 

The  improvements  in  the  manafacture  of  Leather,  some  of  yrh'wh  hare 
been  briefly  adverted  to,  have  been  rery  nnmeroas,  and  prin*  i}):!lly 
originated  within  the  present  century.    They  have  been  both 
(hanical  and  chemical,  of  foreign  and  of  native  origin. 
L^-ath^r  ^°  Their  adoption  has  been  attended  by  a  marked  influence  in  the 
ai  De^.    j^YQgf^Ye  improvement  of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 

(1)  This  Aot,  vbieli,  to  fkr     II  related  dmtug  «b«  a«prMtion  of  b«>lB«»»  In  bit  n*. 

to  tb«  IiMthcr  tetomli,  WM  nimi*  msni-  tivt- t  <wD,uid  of  bis  friend  Steplioti  CuUiii»« 

fL'-t'y  frotcctivo,  to  a  stnnll  fxtpiit.  by  a  a  (>ii.ik(*r  mrrrli.itit  rurnicrly  i>f  tlx-  fnmv 

rate  fifty  per  cent,  higher  thnn  on  other  »r-  placo.    Bj  their  influence  mlh  luenibors  cif 

lid«f,  WM  aUted  hj  th«  Hod.  John  B.  Congren,  and  with  Dolly  Payne,  the  young 

Alley,  BepreMtttelire  in  Congreti  tgam  Qnskerm  who  Afterward  heoanifl  the  wtfa 

Ljno,  Mai«a.,  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  tbe  of  Mr.  JiadiiOD,  an  inflaential  ineinbcr  of 

Hide  and  I/riithor  Trmle  in  New  York,  in  the  Congrcn*,  whoso  addresses  she  was  re- 

feb.,  1859,  to  have  been  secured  by  ibe  c«iving.  they  are  conceived  to  have  obtftioed 

manai|!«meni  of  Ifr.  Ebeneier  Breed,  an  is*  tide  legislattva  boon  for  ibo  ftaplt  ntBH* 

t«lli<;int  young  shoemaker  of  Lynn,  who  flMtaro  of  thoir  BStlro  phwo. 
had  eatahlitbed  hiiiwelf  in  Philadelphia 
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prodnct,  in  Uie  enlargement  of  the  opentionB  indifidaallj  and  in  the 
aggregate,  and  in  a  proportionate  iocrease  of  pToftt8»  while  the  price  of 
Leather,  compared  with  that  of  the  raw  materialp  has  been  reduced. 

The  principal  of  these  are  the  several  mechanical  appliances  for  soft* 
enug,  foiling,  rolling,  and  splitting  skins  and  hides,  and  for  grinding 
bark,  some  of  which  were  very  early  introduced,  and  others  for  washing, 
glazing,  and  finishing  Leather.  The  application  of  water-power  and 
especially  of  steam  in  many  of  the  operations,  and  of  hot  water  in  others, 
the  extraction  and  application  of  tannin  in  concentrated  solutions,  and 
by  hydraulic  pressure;  the  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  tanning 
power  of  diiferent  liquors;  the  greater  snbdiTision  of  labor  in  large  es- 
tablishments, attended  by  more  skillful  manipalation  in  the  processes  of 
tanning,  cnnying,  and  finishing  Leather,  have  all  greatly  infinenced  the 
economy  of  the  Leather  mannfacture.  Its  profits  hare  been  much  aug- 
•  mented  by  the  sweating  and  other  operations,  whereby  the  gelatine  and 
muscular  fibre  of  the  skin  is  more  completely  exposed  to  the  tannic  acid, 
and  the  weight  of  Leather  increased,  and  also  by  the  Tarious  ntilicing 
infentions  which  hare  appropriated  all  the  refuse  materials  to  some 
ttsefal  purpose  in  the  arts. 

In  the  shoe  manufacture,  the  introduction  of  pegged  work,  probably 
more  than  apy  other  improTement  before  the  iuTention  of  the  Sewing 
Machine,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  business.  The  shoe  peg,  a  small  but 
rsTolationary  instrument,  is  sud  to  haTS  been  inTcnted  by  Joseph 
Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1818,  previous  to 
which  time  sewed  work  alone  was  made.  At  the  present  time,  probably 
seYen-eighths  of  the  shoes  made  are  pegged.  The  process  of  mannfac- 
ture  has  been  thereby  greatly  expedited,  the  product  cheapened,  and  the 
consumption  increased.  The  machinery  for  making  pegs  and  lasts,  for 
crimping  boots,  with  many  other  improTements  in  the  utensils  of  the 
craft,  hare  carried  forward  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacture  concnrrently 
with  the  advances  made  in  the  preparation  of  the  material,  until  these 
two  great,  allied,  and  reciprocally  promotive  interests,  constitute  a  lead- 
ing department  in  the  system  of  American  indnstiy. 
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IRON,  OOPW,  AND  OTHIR  MKTALLIO  MAIfUrAOTUBia 

Thk  origiDal  inhabitants  of  this  continent  are  not  known  to  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  the  uses  or  of  the  working  of  Iron.    The  precious 

metals,  as  tlicy  are  denominated,  being  hiore  fusible,  and  oftcuer  found 
in  a  virg:iu  state,  more  readily  reveal  themselves  to  the  observation  of 
mankind.  These  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  earlier  known  ;  and 
among  suvage  nations  generally,  metallurgic  knowledge  is  confined  to  a 
limited  use  of  a  few  of  thorn.  The  first  metal  mmtioned  on  the  page  of 
hiistory  is  Gold.  The  sacred  record  informs  us  tliat  one  of  the  ri  vers  which 
watered  the  garden  of  Eden  compassed  "the  land  of  JTavihih,  wherti 
there  in  gold,  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good."  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  Gold  and  Silver,  and  especially  Copper,  pnre  or  alloyed,  sub- 
served many  of  the  uses  for  which  Iron  is  now  employed.  The  wise 
economy  of  Nature,  in  covering  her  most  abundant  deposits  of  mineral 
treasure  with  tlie  hirLjest  growth  of  wood  and  the  richest  measures  of 
mineral  fm  ],  lu  rn  often  remarked.  And  as  tlie  growth  of  vegeta- 
tion after  llic  di  liii^e  may  l)e  .supposed  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  the 
increase  of  pupulation,  it  has  been  reasonably  suggested  that,  in  the 
most  natural  process  of  clearing  the  land  by  setting  fire  to  the  forests, 
veins  of  metallic  ore  lying  near  the  surface  wuuld  be  fused  by  the  heat, 
and  thus  lead  to  the  .discovery,  and  to  the  means  of  reducing  the  aative 
ores. 

But  Iron  ore  is  quite  too  refractory  to  be  thu.s  subdued  ;  and  the 
metal|  therefore,  remained  longer  undiscovered.    Even  when  brought  to 
the  metallic  state  by  the  intcnser  heat  of  the  furnace,  Iron,  in 

"Hi*  USP  of  It'll  « 

Gold,  sarer.most  of  its  forra3,  cannot  be  wrouornt  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
^wc^^'**'  more  malleable  metals.    Ancknt  hir^tories,  paintings,  and  cabi 


kai«ru»  ^jj^jgQi^  relics  therefuru  abundantly  show  that  Gold, 

Silver,  and  Copper,  hardened  by  combination  with  Tin,  consiiiutiiig 
];r(in/.e  or  lira.ss,  formed  the  principal  weapons,  tools,  and  metallic 
naniifiictures  of  thr  (^iirly  acres  and  of  the  half  civilized  nations  of  modem 
times.  VV  hatcver  may  kaYc  been  the  origiual  significance  of  the  ancient 
80  (465) 
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poetic  idea  of  a  succession  of  ages  of  Gold,  Silver,  Brass,  and  Iron,  it 
appears  to  have  had  a  real  as  well  as  an  allegorical  fonndation  in  the 
world's  history.  We  appear,  in  the  literal  sense  at  least,  to  hate  Mien 
emphatically  upon  the  Iron  times,  when  the  arts  of  life  hara  rendered 
that  metal  more  Taloable  than  efen  Gold,  and  niaeeptible  of  becoming, 
in  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  many  bnndredfoM  more  predoos^  weight 
for  weight,  than  the  finest  Gold. 

At  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  first  settlement  of  America,  the 
natites  had  in  a  very  few  instances  adTaooed  bqrond  that  primitiTO  stage 
of  drilisation  in  which  the  nse  of  metals  was  confined  to  trinkets  of  Gold, 
Silfer,  and  Copper,  worn  npon  the  person  of  the  saTage.  Their  most 
elTectiTe  tools  and  weapons  were  sharpened  flfait  stones  and  shells,  and 
they  possessed  no  other  meani  pf  felling  a  trse^  or  scooping  a  canoe  fnm 
its  trank,  than  by  the  application  of  fire.  Some  tribes  more  advanced 
possessed,  In  addition  to  these  mde  ornaments  and  implements^  the  art 
of  casting  images  and  other  figures  in  Gold  and  SOTor,  many  of  which 
are  still  fonnd  in  the  Aiiocas  or  graves  of  the  races.  Chisels,  hatchets, 
and  a  few  other  tools  and  weapons  of  Copptr  alloyed  with  Tin,  so  as  to 
ent  wood  with  facility,  were  also  made  by  the  PeruTians  and  Mexicans^ 
who  thoB  appear  to  have  reached  the  brazen  era  of  dvfliaatlon.  Lead 
was  also  known  to  some  extent  Alfhongb  kniTcs  of  Iron,  supposed  to 
haTC  been  of  meteoric  origin,  are  mentioned  as  having  been  fonnd  at  a 
later  period  among  the  Esqnimanx  and  saTages  of  the  Northwest  Coast» 
there  is  some  room  to  donbt  \  and  most  of  the  fossil  treasnres  of  the  con* 
tinent^  those  of  Iron  especially,  lay  for  the  most  part  nnvexod  In  the 
womb  of  earth  until  after  the  date  of  English  colonisation. 

Although  the  working  of  other  metals  thus  ereiywhere  preceded  that 
of  Iron  and  8teel,  the  use  of  these  in  the  arts  was  early  known.  Tnbal 

Cain  was  an   instructor  of  every  artificer  in  Brass  and  Iron 
of  irun      and  tools,  weapons  of  war,  fnmitare,  the  implements  of  has- 

baadi7,  and  even  chariots  of  Iron,  and  "  a  land  whose  stones 
arc  Iron,''  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  history.  Implements  not  only  of 
Copper  BO  tempered  by  a  process,  no  longer  known,  as  to  be  elastic  and 
hard  enough  to  cut  granite  with  case,  but  also  of  Iron,  have  come  down 
to  ns  from  the  Egyptians.  Of  the  different  nations  of  antiqnity,  includ- 
ing the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  possessed  in  considerable  perfection 
the  art  of  working  in  Iron  and  Steel,  the  people  of  Chalybia^  between 
Judea  and  the  southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  were  the  most  cele- 
brated, and  especially  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  Steel.  The  Greeks 
appropriated  the  name  of  that  country  to  designate  Steel  of  the  best 
qnality ;  and  oor  own  vocabularies  still  retain  a  synonym  derived  from 
that  source.   The  "northern  Iron"  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  and  the 
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** bright  Iron"  of  Ezekicl,  in  which  the  Tyrians  traded,  were  probably 
the  product  of  that  country — "  the  mother  of  Iroo,"  as  Scythia  waa 
called  bjr  a  Greek  poet    The  early  Britons  are  supposed  to  have  been 

first  supplied  with  Iron  from  the  same  source,  and  were  prob- 
ADct«at     abiy  also  taught  the  art  of  smelting  it  by  the  Phoenicians,  who 

so  early  traded  in  this  Pontic  Iron,  w  !ii(  h  they  bartered  for  the 
Tin  of  Britain.  If  chariots  armed  with  scythes  and  spears,  broadswords, 
Iron  rins-^,  aud  iron  niiincy,  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  art  before  the 
Roman  Conquest,  an  improvement  in  the  method  of  smelting  and  work- 
ing the  metal  was  certainly  cornmuiiicated  by  the  invaders.  A  fabrica 
or  great  military  forge  was  erected  at  Bath,  near  the  well-wooded  fer- 
riferous hills  uf  Monraouthshifc  and  (^liMircstcrshire,  a.  d.  121J;  ami  tlio 
beds  of  iron  cinders  in  the  forest  of  Deaa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sheffield,  iind 
other  parts  of  the  Island,  in  which  Roman  coins  were  imbedded,  gave 
evidence  of  their  activity  in  the  Iron-manufacture.  The  earliest  of  these 
masses  of  scoriae  were  found  on  the  hill -tops,  where  the  earliest  furnaces 
were  erected  to  obtain  stronger  currents  of  air,  which  was  admitted^ 
through  holes  on  all  sides.  The  rudeness  of  these  wind  famaces  was 
indicated  by  the  half-ezhaBiled  atate  of  the  slag.  After  the  i&rention  of 
the  bellows,  at  first  operated  by  the  foot,  and,  in  process  of  time,  by 
water-power,  the  famaces  were  boflt  in  the  Talleys,  and  the  slag  of  the 
ancient  bloomeries  long  fomished  a  snpply  of  material  for  the  best  Iron. 
The  superior  economy  of  eren  the  rode  foot^blast  was  apparent  in  the 
more  complete  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  cinders  found  in  the 
valleys,  which  no  longer  paid  for  smelting.  The  mannfhcture  afterward 
declined;  and  although  the  smith  and  other  artificers  in  Iron,  especially 
of  armor,  were  held  in  high  honor  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Welsh, 
there  is  little  mention  of  Iron*worfcs  under  the  Heptarchy.  The  manu- 
facture was  not  much  improTed,  except  by  the  bellows  and  improved 
fnmaees  in  the  sixteenth  centniy,  and  large  quantities  of  Iron  were  im- 
ported from  Germany,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  other  oonntriesL  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  by  the  increase  of  the  Iron*manofactore  had  neverthe- 
less become  so  serious  that»  in  the  first  year  of  Elisabeth,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  limit  the  evil ;  and  various  statutes  in  her  reign  prohibited 
not  only  the  destruction  of  trees,  but  the  erection  of  Iron-works  within 
certain  limits.  Lord  Dndley,  in  1690,  attempted  the  substitution  of  pit 
coal,  but  abandoned  it  on  the  expiration  of  his  patent  in  fourteen  years; 
and  the  waste  of  timber  continued  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  nntil  his 
method  was  revived  a  century  after.  During  this  time  the  consumption 
of  Iron  had  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  Arts,  and  especially  by  its 
substitution  for  Bronie  in  the  casting  of  cannon,  which  was  commenced 
toward  the  dose  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  and  in  later  wars  employed  enor* 
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moas  qaantities  of  the  metal  The  patent  for  this  myention  and  for 
casting  cannon  ball,  with  that  of  Dodlejr  for  smelting  with  coke,  aud 
some  others,  were  excepted  in  the  statnte  21  Jac.  L  c.  3,  abolishing 
monopolies. 

At  the  date  of  Angliican  eolonisation  in  America,  therefore,  the  demand 
Ibr  Iron  was  greatly  on  the  inctease ;  and  the  production  of  British  ftv- 
miees,  already  far  idiort  of  the  fhiuiid,  was  declining  witfa  tlie 
■■■ihrtiwdaeay  of  the  foresta.  wbieh  threatened  ere  long  to  leaTe  the 
«rMi«Bte.  iMtioii  'entirely  dependent  upon  foreign  eonreet.  The  ines- 
'  hanitible  extent  6f  American  iorests,  the  remofal  of  whieli  wns 
Ibe  imt'fllei^  to  improfwnent,  did  not  Ml  to  etimnkte  tke  9&mk  f«r 
meAd  one.  Altkongh  tiie  qnmt  of  Gold  end  pneloas  minerib  wns  not 
n  primary  object  wItli'iBeii/  of  the  ndrentttfeit  firom  Korthem  Europe 
to  thie  eontkienty  the  Intent  hope  of  eoeh  dieeomies  eoetelned  the  di- 
Ugence  of  netn j  in  the  eeueh  for  foeril  trenanrea.  In  theee  explore^ 
tioni,  oeenetonal  gttmpeee  of  nn  meUde  qniekened  the  leal  of  ^ 
prospecter,  and  nntm  ereiywhefe  reveeled  ridi  Mores  of  Iron  and  other 
eommen  oree  nad  ndnerofai  gettnered  for  ftitiarewe.  SomeTeiy  early 
nttempts  were  made  to  tnm  theee  dineoTeriee  to  aooonnt;  and  the  eearDh 
for  other  deposits  wee  eferprhere  -eneonraged,  althoagh  interested  or 
designiog  perMns  often  longht  to  'oUtre  to  the  Toin  eeaieh  for  the 
preeioQS  ores. 

The  conmencenent  of  the  Iron*msaQftiet«re  in  the  Englieh  Colonies 
ie  Qenally  nasigned  a  date  sbont  a  hundred  years  posterior  to  the  ooloni- 
nation  of  Tirginia.  Doting  the  preceding  period,  however,  n  nnmber 
of  essajs  were  mnde  In  the  hnsfanss  of  smeltfng  Iron  ore  and  in  ensting. 
It  was  indeed  among  the  earlieet  forms  of  industry- attempted  in  Tlrginh^ 
and  eeTeral  of  the  other  Oolonles.  The  importance  of  IroOi  as  the  most 
needftil  and  nseftd  agent  In  sU  their  undertakings,  was  will  nndentood, 
notwithstanding  the  ? ery  Ihnited  nee  of  the  metal  compared  with  Its  In- 
iinitely  tnried  and  extended  appltcationB  in  onr  day ;  an  Importanoe 
which  jvatiM  the  observation  of  their  great  cotemporary,  Locln,  that 
were  the  nse  of  Iron  lost  among  ns,  we  should  in  a  few  ages  be  nnavoid* 
ably  rednced  to  the  wants  and  Ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage 
Americans. 

In  1610y  Sir  Thomas  Gtotes  testified  before  the  Council  in  London, 
that  in  Yirginta  were  divers  sorts  of  minerals,  especially  of  Iron  ore, 
lying  npon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  had  been  tested  in  England 
and  found  to  make  as  good  Iron  as  any  In  Europe.'  Under  a  new  ad- 
ministration of  its  air&irs,  the  London  Company,  in  1619,  alter  twelve 

<])  A  Trae  Dvolmtira  of Vtifiali^  p. 
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years  of  unprofitable  expenditure,  sent  to  Virginia  a  large  body  of  cmi- 
graats,  includiiig  workmen  and  materials  for  some  new  branches  of 
uy^,^^  industry.  These  embraced  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
iroBon.  persons  skilled  in  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  with  the  diviLrn  of 
erecting  in  the  Colony  three  Iron- works.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and 
ten  were  from  Warwi!  k  hirs  and  Staffordshire,  and  iurty  from  Sussex, 
and  were  selected  for  liieir  skill  and  industry.*  A  part  of  the  funds 
liberally  contributed  in  England  about  the  same  time  for  a  i.  ilieL'e  at 
Henrico  for  the  edacation  of  native  and  colonial  yoath^  was  appiopri> 
ated  by  the  Treasurer,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  to  the  erection  of  Iron-works, 
YimiNB*  expectation  of  derifing  a  revenue  from  that  source. 

vOTta,  i6i».  -^Tqi  iQj.  sraelUng  the  ore  were  soon  erected  on  Failing  Creek, 
a  branch  of  James  River,  not  far  frL>m  Jamestown,  the  first  settlement 
in  the  Colony,  and  about  thirty-two  miha  from  the  sea.  Great  were  the 
hopes  of  advauUge  to  be  derived  by  the  Colony  from  this  undertaking. 
Three  of  the  master-workmen  having  died,  a  reinforcement  of  twenty 
experienced  hiiiiJ:^  was  sent  over  in  1G21,  itccompanicd  by  Mr.  JoLa 
licikelt  j  uiid  hi6  bon  Maurice,  aa  akiUiul  persons  to  superintend  the  ope- 
rations. A  mine  of  the  brown  Iron  ore  of  liuii  neitrhborhood  was  ojiLiied, 
and  found  to  yield  tolerably  good  Iruu.  Lut  ludiaa  jealouay  and  en- 
mity had  unfortunately  been  already  aroused.  In  an  hour  of  fancied 
security,  when  all  hostile  designs  were  believed  to  have  been  laid  aside, 
in  May,  1 622,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  village  where  the  worlcs 
were  situated,  and  the  whole  company  with  their  families,  including  the 
superintendent  and  his  mei^  were  cut  off  to  the  number  of  347  persdns. 
A  boy  and  girl  alone  escaped  the  general  massacrei'  The  Iroa-works 
and  a  glass  furnace  were  demolislied  by  the  WTages,  who  appear  ia 
aevenl  iDstanees  to  have  regarded  snoh  indartakings.  with  abhomnce. 
Tbe.  bWw  fell  heavily  on  the  Coloaj,  and  disappointed  aeTeial  other 
enterprises  which  had  been  warmly  eherubed.  Iron-worka  were  not 
again  attempted  in  Yiiginift  for  many  yeao^  althongh  the  peooliar  ad* 
wtages  of  the  eoanliy  in  the.  exeettaaoe  and  plenty  of  ita  ore  and  wood, 
wflto  atrongly  lurged  by  wcitMa  on  ootonial  Bfttters. 

The  exportation  of  Iveii  from  the  Oolony  waa  foohiddin  by  an  Act  of 
the  Aoembly  in  1662,  on  penalty  of  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  for  erery 
ponnd  of  lion  exported.  The  low  prioo  of  tobaooo  in  Bngland,  and  the 
deBbre  to  leaaen  bnpovlat&oii  by  eaoovaging  Bhip-b«iUing  and  other 
domestio  mannfoctnrei,  al  Uint  time  were  the  motif  ei»  and  the  prohibition 
waa  renewed  in  168ft 

(1)  A  Mwatlra  «r  H*  Btel*  «r  Ike     (S)  Btvwltj't  BUL  Yii^aitk 
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The  discovery  of  Iron  ore,  and  even  some  preliminary  steps  toward  iu 
manufacture,  appear  to  Lave  been  contemplated  at  the  ouUict  by  tbe 
Court  of  Assistants  in  London,  who  arranged  tbe  emigration  to 


wmSTn*  1°  Massachusetts  Bay  iu  1630.  Its  exisituce  there  was  probably 
■•^ earlier  known.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  held  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1628-9,  after  having  engaged  a  number  of  mechanics  and 
tikiiied  laborers  in  different  branches  of  industry,  the  Jo'irnal  states  that 
"also  for  Mr.  Malbon  it  was  propoutuled,  he  having  skill  in  Iron-works, 
and  wiUiag  to  put  in  iu  stock,  il  shuuld  be  accounted  as  £')i),  and 
his  charges  to  be  bore  out  and  iiouie  from  New  England,  ami  upon  bis 
return,  and  report  what  may  be  done  about  I  run-works,  conaiJuraiion  to 
be  had  of  proceeding  therein  accordingly,  and  further  recompense  if  there 
be  cause  to  eulcrtain  him.'"  Three  days  after,  negotiations  were  opened 
with  Thomas  Graves,  gentleman,  of  Gravesend  in  Kent,  to  visit  New 
England  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  as  "  a  man  experienced  in  Iroa 
workes,  in  Salt  workes,  in  measuring  and  surveying  of  lauds  and  in  forti- 
fications, in  lead,  copper,  and  Alum  mynes." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  on  the  10th,  it  was  agreed  be  shoold  Tint 
Naumkeag  (Salem),  "and  ezerelfle  hii  tetaitlfio  qnalilioatioiii  as  dNna- 
ho»-w*rt*  might  require,  as  additional  to  the  serrieee  he  might 

MrijTMm.  render,  and  whUtk  were  apeiMed  on  the  fifth,  he  wai  acquainted 


with  finding  lime-etones,  planning  aoqnednete,  drawing  maps, 
and  arehlteotote.''  This  aecomplished  engineer  engaged  to  enter  the 
serrice  of  the  company  for  six  or  eight  months,  in  consideration  of  a  firee 
passage  ont  and  home,  and  fire  ponnds  •  month  with  board  whQe  en^ 
ployed.  In  case  he  remained  three  yean,  the  Company  were  to  transport 
his  fiunilj  thither,  and  support  them  ontil  the  next  ensuing  harvest,  pay 
him  £50  per  aannra,  provide  him  a  house  and  100  aerss  of  land,  with  » 
share  in  the  general  allotment  of  land.  Additional  compensation  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Oompanj. 

The  discoTeiy  of  the  precious  metals  appears  to  have  been  no  part  of 
the  dntj  or  the  qualification  of  Qraves,  which  is  the  more  noticeidble  bo* 
cause  at  that  time  the  hope  of  finding  (Sold  and  Silver  had  not  whoUj 
forsaken  the  public  mind.  It  marks  the  moderation  of  tbe  adventuFem  at 
a  time  when  vague  rumors  of  undiscovered  tressures  were  life^  when 
Spain  was  recdving  into  her  lap  enormous  tributes  of  Gold  firom  her 
American  dependencies,  and  hi  Europe  the  alembic  was  freelj  plied  to 
trsttsmute  the  bsser  metals  into  all-powerftal  Gold. 

Whether  Graves,  who  settled  at  Gharlestown,  made  any  dhwoveries  of 
mhiM^  does  not  appear.  No  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  toward  the 
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manafactare  of  Iron  until  about  fifteen  jcars  latler.  Morton,  however,  in 
1633,  enumerates  among  the  minerals  of  New  England,  loadstone,  Iron  stone, 
lead  OFBi'  black  lead,  red  lead,  brimstone,  Tin  (of  which  mines  were 
known  to  exist),  and  Copper  mines,  which  would  enrich  the  inhabitants, 
surer,  and  »  mine  of  Gold  fonnd  "  bj  one  Captain  Littleworth,  who,  if 
he  got  a  patent  of  it  to  hinuelf,  wonld  eorelj  change  his  name.''  Tin 
haa  since  been  discoTered  in  lerf  small  quantities  Id  Nvw  Hampshire, 
bnt  could  not  then  hare  been  known. 

According  to  the  ancient  fiscal  privileges  of  royalty,  mines  containing 
Gold  or  Sflfer  belonged  to  the  king.  In  the  grants  to  many  of  the 
Colonies^  one*fifth  of  the  product  of  soch  mines  was  reserred  as  a  royalty, 
and  the  London  Company  reserved  another  |ifth  of  Gold  and  Silver  minei 
in  Tirginia  to  itself.  By  the  statutes  1  and  6  W.  A  M.,  this  preroga- 
tive was  10  modified  that  mines  of  Copper,  Tin,  Iron,  and  Lead  oould  bo 
no  longer  claimed,  bnt  the  precious  ores  of  other  mines  belonged  to  the 
crown,  on  the  payment  of  the  price  of  the  base  metal  of  the  min^  A 
discouragement  to  the  disooveiy  and  working  of  metals  was  thus  with- 
drawn,* 

In  November,  1681,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  to 
Abraham  Shaw  one  half  the  beneOt  of  any  "coles  or  yron  stone  w*^  shall 
bee  fonnd  in  any  comon  ground  w^  is  in  the  countrye*s  disposing."* 

Discovery  was  early  made  at  Sangus,  or  Lynn,  of  the  Bog  Iron  ore,  which 
is  deposited  in  numerous  peat  bogs  and  ponds  throughout  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, and  supplied  the  early  furnaces  of  that  Colony ;  considerable 
quantities  of  this  were  fonnd  in  different  places  within  a  mile  or  two  of 
Lynn,  and  the  first  attempt  to  mannfacture  Iron  in  New  England  was 
made  in  that  town.  The  great  scarcity  of  Iron- ware  and  tools,  and  of 
Iron  for  ship-bnilding  and  the  erection  of  mills  and  dwelling-honsc.s,  with 
a  lessened  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  led  Messrs. 
Thomas  Dexter,  Bobert  Bridges,  and  other  enterprising  persons,  to  form 
a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  in  the  Colony. 
lafiAad  With  this  view,  Mr.  Bridges,  in  1643,  took  to  London  some 
specimens  of  ore  from  the  ponds  of  SangnR.  In  connection 
with  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  who  had  preceded  him  thither  two  years  be- 
fore, a  company  was  formed,  called  the  "  Company  of  Undertakers  for  the 
Iron-works."  It  consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise, viz. ;  Lionel  Copley,  Esq.,  of  York,  England,  Nicholas  Bond, 
Thomas  Parr,  John  Becx,  W.  Beauchamp,  Thomas  Foley,  William 
Grecnlinll,  Thomas  Weld  (minister),  John  Pococke,  William  "Reck,  Wil- 
liam Hickocke.   The  sum  of  one  tbooaand  pounds  was  advanced  for 
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commendnc^  the  work,  with  which  Mr.  "Winthrop,  accompanied  by  a  corps 
of  workmen,  retumr  l  to  New  England  the  same  year.  Prcparatious 
were  immediately  luaclc  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron  on  a  large  scale,  con- 
templating not  only  the  amelting,  but  forging  aud  refiuing  of  the  metal. 
The  General  Court  was  applied  to  for  encouragement  and  participation 
in  the  bnainess.  The  design  was  approved  of,  but  the  state  of  the  public 
teeasnrj  did  not  warrant  the  Assembly  in  taking  stock  in  the  Company. 
Two  or  three  private  persons  joined  the  enterprise,  and  the  General 
Court  granted  them,  March  T,  1643-4,  nearly  all  thcfr  requests,  includ- 
ing the  exclusive  privilege  of  making  Iron  for  t  . verit  y  one  ^ears 
land  and  provided  they  made,  after  two  years,  sufficicut  Iron  for  the 
ptivU^fMk   j,Qmj^^y>g  They  were  allowed  the  use  of  any  six  places  not 

already  granted,  on  condition  that  they  set  tip  within  ten  years  a  furnace 
and  forge  in  each  place,  "and  not  a  bloomery  uuely."  The  undertakers 
and  their  agents  were  exempted  from  all  public  charges  and  tazatSon 
upon  their  stock,  aud  themselves  and  workmen  from  trainings.' 

A  grant  had  been  previously  made  in  town-meeting,  19tll  of  llOi  Hio., 
1643,  to  Mr.  Winthrop  and  bis  partners,  and  to  tbeir  assigns  fbiever,  of 
ilboafc  8,000  um  of  tiu  oomnion  1«&d  «t  Bndntrte,  **for  the  enconmgo- 
ment  of  an  Iron-work  to  be  set  up  about  Monoteot  river.*"  This  graot 
was  not  gnrveyed,  bowoTer,  and  wu  no(  laid  out  till  JaDoaiy,  1648.  It 
was  long  a  subject  of  doobt  whether  the  fint  forge  wu  at  Brabtree  or 
at  Lynn.  Lewis,  the  histoiiao  of  the  latter  town,  however, 
•iMtJ^t  ,  aaserti  positively  that  the  first  works  were  erected  at  Ljnn,  on 
the  west  banlc  of  the  Sangns,  upon  land  purchased  of  Thomas 
Hadson,  near  «  chain  of  small  lakes  abonndiog  in  ore.  Ihe  village  was 
called  Hammersmith,  after  the  native  tovm  in  England  of  several  of  the 
prindpa!  workmen.  Large  heaps  of  aeoris  point  out  the  site  of  one  of 
the  most  important,  though  for  variona  reasons  not  tery  SQCceasfn],  on- 
dertaklngs  of  early  colonial  thnes.  Operations  were  conthioed  with  vari- 
able snccess  for  over  one  hundred  years.  Hr.  ^nnthrop  was  ever  a 
beaefhctor  of  his  adopted  conntiy,  and  several  of  the  workmen  whom  he 
Introduced  in  connection  with  these  works  were  not  only  of  eminent  ser* 
Tice  in  laying  the  foundation  of  New  England  enterprise  aAd  still,  but 
left  a  posterity  which  has  been  ideutifled  with  the  mannfiMstaring  pros- 
perity of  different  States  to  the  present  day. 

In  response  to  several  additional  propositions  from  the  undertakers, 
the  Oouft,  on  18ih  November,  1644,  granted  them  three  years  for  per- 
fecting the  work  and  fhmlshing  the  countiy  with  all  sorts  of  bar  Iron, 
provided  hkhabitants  might  become  proprietozi  by  paying  within  twelve 
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months  £100  each,  and  ao  allowance  to  the  adveuturers  for  £1,000  already 
disbursed,  and  that  they,  "with  all  expedition,  prosecute  said  works  to 
good  perfection,  as  well  the  finery  and  forge  as  the  fnrnnce,  which  is  al- 
ready set  up,  that  so  the  coantry  may  b©  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  ban* 
iron  for  their  use  at  £20  per  ton."    A  grant  of  three  square  miles  of 
land  was  at  the  same  time  made  them  in  em    of  the  ^ix  places  they  might 
occupy,  etc.  On  the  14th  May  following,  the  records  state  that,  "whereas 
WMki      it  is  now  fotmd  by  sufhcieut  proof  that  the  Irun-workc  is  very 
snccesfiful  both  in  the  richness  of  the  ore  and  the  goudnr-s  of 
the  Iron),  and  likt;  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  whole  conutry,  especially 
if  the  inhabitants  here  should  be  interested  therein  in  some  good  propor- 
tion (^one-half  at  the  least)"  etc.    They  were  invited  to  take  stock  iu  the 
business.    Twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  had  then  been  e^cpended, 
the  fiirnaf  e  built,  a  good  stock  of  mine,  coal,  and  wood  provided,  and 
some  tons  of  sow  Iron  cast,  and  some  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
forge.    About  £1500  were  required  to  finish  the  forge,  which  was  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Henry  "Webb,  of  Boston,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  un- 
dertakers, John  Winthrop  Jr.,  Major  Sed  tjwiek,  Mr.  Henry  Webb,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Ilewes.  Colonists  were  about  this  lime  publicly  notified  that  they 
could  join  the  enterprise  if  they  wished.    The  partners  above  named  were 
probably  of  the  nuuiber  who  united  with  the  Com}t:iiiy  ia  America.  Mr. 
Webb  came  fioui  Salisbury,  England,  in  1638,  and  afterward  became  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  Boston.    He  was  a  large  proprietor  in  the  Iron- 
works, and  was  distinguished  for  enterprise  and  benevolence. '    In  Octo- 
ciiwtw  ^^^^  y^^»  *  charter  with  ample  privileges,  embodying 

••"•"^  the  previous  grants  and  conditions,  was  made  out  and  delivered 
to  the  undertakers,  under  the  public  seal  of  the  Colony.  It  confirmed  to 
the  Company  the  monopoly  for  twenty-one  years  of  the  sole  privilege  of 
making  Iron  snd  managing  aU  Iron  mInM  they  might  dlecoTer,  sod 
granted  them  all  vwto  landi  not  appropriated,  the  use  of  all  wood,  tim* 
ber,  etc.,  to  converl  Into  ooils  tnd  earth-stoaes,  clay,  etc.,  for  the  use  of 
Ihe  WorkSi  forges,  mills,  or  hooBes  built,  or  for  maUng  or  moolding  any 
nnanaer  guns,  pots,  and  all  other  caet  Iron  ware,  and  for  eooTerting 
wood  Into  ebareoal,  ele.,  ele.  They  were  allowed  to  export  any  snrplna 
to  any  part  Of  the  world  eieept  to  eoemiea.* 


<1)  Among  hif  iHiflitro«  WMAwlitni^  ttnitj,  tli*  natel  bariog  rif«H  fi«n  £1S» 

•  lh«  W«bb  Bi«M»,'*  Willi  «h«  bosM  tbsTMa,  ia  177*^  to  $1,1M  ia  ISSl,  and  15,000  at  fba 

which  has  beoQ  \ong  occupied  by  the  firm  present  ttmo.  The  anoirat  bnilding  hsi  Jvst 

of  Littio,  Brown  <fc  Co.,  publitihcr!!  and  book-  ^ivm  pinco  to  a  fine  gnuiil*  ttfaetan  for 

•ellen,  wtu  gtveo,  with  £60  in  tnonej,  to  the  use  of  the  firm. 
Barvwd  Colleg*  aboai  th«  j«aff  1000,  aad      (1)  CoL  B««erda,  U.  pp.  81,  103,  135. 
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On  the  S9t]i  September^  two  days  pre?ioQ8  to  fbii  gnat  of  priH- 
1«gei^  the  first  porchue  of  lands,  eonaisting  of  twenty  nerea,  for  & 
forge  at  Braintree,  waa  made  from  George  Ragglea  bj  Mr.  Thomai 
Leader,  who  came  from  England  as  general  agent  of  tiie  Company.* 
The  precise  date  of  the  erection  of  the  forge  at  Bndntree  we  do  not  find 
stated,  bat  it  followed  soon  after  the  other.  Mr.  Winthrop,  on  89th 
May,  also  received  permission  to  make  a  plantation  and  lay  ottt  a  site 
for  Iron*works  at  Peqaod  (New  London)— to  wbieh  place  he  removed  in 
1646 — ^provided  he  coald  find  suitable  persons  to  elfeet  it  within  three 
years.  The  works  both  at  Lynn  and  Braintree  belonged  to  the  same 
Company. 

Johnson,  a  ootemporaiy,  in  allosion  to  the  enterprise,  speaks  only  of 
the  latter  place,  and  qnaintly  refers  to  some  of  the  difficolties  experienced 
at  the  ontset  "  The  land  alTording  veiy  good  iron  stone,  divers  persons 
of  good  rank  and  quality  in  England  were  stirred  up  by  the  providential 
hand  of  the  Lord  to  venture  their  estates  upon  au  Iion-worke,  which  they 
began  at  Braintree,  and  profited  the  owners  little,  but  rather  wasted  their 
stock,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  sett  away  the  remainder,  the  chief 
reason  being  the  high  price  of  labor,  which  ordinanly  was  as  much  more 
as  in  England,  and  in  many  things  treble ;  the  way  of  going  on  with  such 
a  work  here  was  not  suddaioly  to  be  discovered,  although  the  steward 
had  a  very  able  eye,  yet  experience  hath  ont-strfpt  learning  hero,  and  tho 
most  quick-sighted  in  the  Theory  of  things  have  been  forced  to  pay 
pretty  ronndly  to  Lady  Experience  for  filling  their  heads  with  a  little  of 
her  active  after-wit;  much  hope  there  is  now  (1651)  that  the  owners  may 
pick  up  their  cmmbs  again  if  they  be  bnt  male  partakers  of  the  gain  in 
pnttitig  off  England  commodities  at  N.  £.  price ;  it  will  take  off  one-third 
of  the  great  price  they  gave  for  labour,  and  the  price  of  their  Iron  it  is 
supposed  another  third  is  taken  off;  tho  abundance  of  wood  had  for  little 
will  surely  take  off  the  residue,  besides  land  at  easie  rates,  and  common 
land  free  for  their  nsc.''*  It  was  the  desire  of  the  rulers,  he  statea^  to 
protect  the  Company  from  loss  at  any  sacriGce.  The  Court,  however,  in 
ikarrity  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  proprietors  in  1646,  acknowledge  the 
of.peeke.  importance  of  the  manufacture  to  the  country,  both  for  domestic 
supply  and  for  exportation,  but  as  an  axe  at  12^.  was  none  the  cheaper  to 
him  who  had  not  I2d.  to  buy  it,  "  so  if  your  Iron,"  they  add,  "  may  not 
be  had  becre  without  ready  money,  what  advantage  will  that  be  to  us  if 
wee  have  no  money  to  purchase  it  "  The  scarcity  of  specie  is  said  to 
have  been  a  principal  difficulty  ia  its  management,  and  caused  the  busi- 
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ness  a  few  years  after  to  pass  into  other  hands.  In  August,  1648,  Got. 
Winthrop  wrote  from  Boston  to  his  son  at  Peqood  in  relation  to  it : 
71,14  of  the  "The  Iron-work  goeth  on  with  more  hope.  It  yields  now 
lioa-worka.  ^y^Qy^^^  seven  tons  per  week,  but  it  is  most  out  of  that  brown 
earth  which  lies  under  the  bog  mine.  They  tried  another  mine,  and 
after  24  hours  they  had  a  sum  of  about  500,  which,  when  they  brake, 
they  conceived  to  be  a  fifth  part  silver.  There  ia  a  grave  man  of  good 
fashion  come  now  over  to  see  how  things  stand  here.  He  is  one  who 
bath  been  exercised  !n  Iron-works."  On  30th  September  he  again  wrote, 
*'Mr.  Endicott  hath  found  a  Copper  mine  in  his  own  gronnd.  Mr. 
Leader  balk  tried  it  The  fbmaee  m%  8  tens  per  week,  and  their  bar 
Iron  ie  as  good  as  Spanish.  The  adTentarers  in  England  sent  over  Mr. 
Bawes  to  OTersee  Mr.  Leader,  &e.,  bnt  he  is  for  short  of  Mr.  Leader. 
They  coald  not  agree,  so  he  is  returned  to  TenerilFe."* 

The  Iron-works  at  Lynn  involfod  heaTj  ontiajs  on  the  part  of  the 
Company,  the  majority  of  whom  wen  too  distant  to  exercise  a  proper 
mperfision.  They  consequently  yielded  bnt  little  profit  They  were 
seTeial  times  assessed  for  damages  to  neighboring  property  by  oTerflow 
of  the  pond,  and  in  1671  the  dam  was  ent  away,  after  which  they  were 
conducted  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  hands  of  the  old  Company  they 
were  more  Uiaa  once  attached  Ibr  debt,  and  suits  were  frequent  against 
the  proprietors.  In  1677  they  became  the  property  of  Samuel  Appleton, 
who  sold  them  abont  ten  years  after  to  James  Taylor,  who,  we  belicYe, 
was  the  last  proprietor.  They  were  not  finally  abandoned  until  the  lapse 
of  OTcr  a  century  firom  their  commencement. 

Hubbard,  writing  abont  the  date  of  their  transfer  from  the  original 
Company,  makes  no  mention  of  the  forge  at  Braintree^  but  says,  '*  A  work 
was  set  up  at  Lynn  upon  a  Tezy  commodious  stream,  which  was  veiy 
much  promoted  and  strenuously  carried  on  for  some  tirae^  bnt  at  length, 
whether  faberauf  /oreep$  aid  art  tifnarOf/e/eUU,  instead  of  drawing 
out  ban  of  iron  for  the  country's  use,  there  was  hammered  out  nothing 
but  contention  and  lawsuits,  which  was  but  a  bad  retnm  for  the  under- 
takers ;  howerer,  it  gave  the  occasion  to  others  to  acquaint  tliemseWes 
with  that  skill  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Colonies^  who  bare  since 
that  time  found  out  many  con?enient  places  where  rery  good  Iron,  not 
much  inferior  to  that  of  ]>in)0%  may  be  produced,  as  at  this  day  is  seen 
In  a  Tillage  near  Topsfield,  seven  or  eight  miles  west  from  Ipswich.'* 
The  undertaking  was  doubtless  of  more  real  serYice  to  the  country  as  a 
pioneer  enterprise,  by  introdocing  experience  in  the  business  and  a  body 
of  skilled  workmen  in  the  several  departments,  than  by  its  direct  prodnc* 
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tiveness,  alihoogh  to  the  adTentorerB  it  was  fraught  with  the  osoal  results 
of  first  projects. 

The  works  at  BraJotne  also  oontiiraed  in  operation  daring  this  time. 
In  1691»  Iron  ore  called  Bock-mioe  was  obtained  from  the  ledges  at 
^  Kaheat  Ibr  the  forge  at  Bralntree.   The  town  of  Ljnn,  to  wUcili  belong* 
the  merit  of  hftvlng  introdaeed  the  maanfactare  of  the  importuit  artlolee 
of  Leather  nnd  Iron  fai  New  England,  wni  early  supplied  with-  its  fitat 
blaokamith  in  the  person  of  John  Deacon.  Bnt  in  the  nnmber  of  the 
men  Imported  for  the  Iton-woi1»  wen  arttHeers  of  higher  akilL 
In  1640,  Mr.  Leader  was  permitted  by  the  General  Oonrt  to  pnrehase 
some  of  the  conntry  *s  guns  to  melt  ofer  at  the  fonndery.  Among 
tJS^ff  the  first  workmen  engaged  at  the  fonndery  was  Henry  Leonard, 
who  assisted  in  making  the  firetoastings  in  America.  He  after- 
ward established  with  his  brother  a  forge  at  Raynham,  and  was  one  of  the"^ 
first  of  a  loug  race  of  Iron-masters  of  that  name  in  <fiiferent  parts  of  the 
country. 

Another,  who  probably  accompanied  Winthrop  from  England^  and 
was  connected  with  the  undertaking  fh>m  the  first  as  a  principal 
workman  and-  machinist,  was  Joseph  Jenks,  a  native  of  Hammersmith, 
near  London.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  for  his  extraordinary  in- 
genuity as  an  artificer,  and  many  of  his  descendants  to  the  present  day 
have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  dvfl  nfe  and  in  relation  to  the  h- 
dnstrial  arts  of  the  country.  Of  this  early  mechsnidan,  iriio  was  'the 
Tubal  Cain  of  New  England,  Mr.  Lewis  remarks:  "Joseph  Jenks  de- 
serres  to  be  field  in  perpetual  remembrance  In  American  liistory  as  bemg 
the  Jtni  (bonder  who  worked  In  Brass  and  Iron  on  the  Western  Oonti- 
jqMphJmte^^t.  By  his  hands  the- first  models  were  made^  and  the  first 
JJJ^J^i^  castings  taken  of  many  domestic  implements  and  Iron  tools. 
Md  MMiafi.  fyf^  article  said  to  have  been  cast  was  a  small  Iron  pot, 
capable  df  containing  about  a  quart  Thomas  Hudson,  of  the  same 
Ihmily  with  the  celebrated  Hendrick  Hudson,  was  the  first  proprietor  of 
the  lands  on  the  Saugos  Rlrer,  where  the  Iron-Fonndery  stood.  When 
the  Forge  was  established,  he  procured'  the  first  casting,  which  was  tiie 
famous  old  Iron  pot^  which  he  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  and  handed  down 
in  the  &mily  ever  sihce.**^ 

On  the  fith  May,  1646,  Mr.  Jenln  was  granted  bj  the  tsgid^tnie  • 
patent  for  14  years  "for  the  making  of  engines  for  mills,  to  go  by 
Bejihm  flnt  water,  for  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  work  than  formerly, 
taVrav^by*"'^  for  the  making  of  scythes  and  other  edged  toobwith  a 
j«  unka,       ioTented  saw-mDl,  that  things  may  be  aiforded  cheaper 

(1)  Lswi^i  Hlitoij  of  Ijoo. 
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than  foimerlj,  &c.,  yet  so  as  power  k  atiQl  Mt  to  nstrain  the  ezportitioii 
of  «iieb  nuuifiliMitiuM,  and  to  mocUwte  liM  piiees  ibenof,  if  oocMion  m 

In  the  foUowing  Jraiiftiy,  lie  paroheaed  of  the/Iron  Oompany's  egest 
the  privilege  of  bulding  »  fofge  at  the  Iron-worhe  for  the  mmhte/tm 
of  ecythes  Md  other  wuea. 

In  lC»f  ,  1665r  bo  wes  oceoidod  another  patent  for  an  improreiMBt  in 
the  manaftMstoxe  of  scjthee,  "for  4he  moie  speedy  eatting  of  grass,  for 
aawyean;''  The  iuBovatioa  eonsiated  in  giving  greater  length  and 
•tfaianeae  to  the  Uade,  and  in  welding  a  bar  of  Iron  npon  the  baefc  to 
atrengthtn  it^  ae  in  the  modem  Mqrthe.  Thii  was  aa  eeaential  improve- 
-ment  npoa  the  old  form  of  the  Ett|^h  ecytiie,  which  waa  a  yeiy  dnmiqr 
inetrnment,  abort  and  thick  like  the  bnah  or  etob  acythe.*  Ko  radioal 
ahange  haa  ainee  been  made  in  the  form  of  the  implemtat 

Hia  genina  took  a  aomewhat  wide  range.  In  October,  1668,  when 
Haaaachoaetta  midertook  to  anpply  the  deficienoy  of  apeoie  by  a  aOTer 
'.coinage,  Mr.  Jenka  waa  employed  to  make  the  dice,  which  be 
kbrfli^  ezeented  at  the  Ireo-worka.  The  iaaae  eonaiated  of  abilUag^ 
^^"^^'^  alzpenoea,  and  tbreepeneea,  to  which  waa  added,  in  166S,  an 
emiaaion  of  twopencea.  Of  the  ahilHnga,  there  were  at  leaat.aizteen  dif- 
ferent diea,  and  aeveral  of  each  of  the  othen,  all  bearing  the  aame  date, 
and  atamped  with  the  name  of  the  Colony  and  a  pine  tiee  in  the  centre, 
"aa  an  apt  aymbol  of  ita  progicaaiia  vipir.** 


(1)  Records,  toL  iL  149 ;  roL  UL  S7ft.  ItMMd  oc  ansNd  bj  At  nppMtd  oonpli- 

(f)  iMHWw  JDtL  ofLTfln.  Mt,  U  oOltd  Ikm^a  pmetl  •/  k$mm 

(3)  TbetQ  ooins,  which  were  of  the  flne^  dogt,"  and  listened  complaecBtlj  io  Sm* 

ness  of  atorling  silver,  bat  by  weight  "two  plo'?  defense  of  bis  colonial  5u>'ieot<i. 

pence  \a  the  shilling  of  less  ralew  than  the  The  money  wm  coined      John  Iluii,  a 

English  eojne,"       WW  •xdviMly  fare,  gold  ud  iUTtr  tiiittli,  on  whom  land  tt« 

ud,  from  th«d»fiM  OB  OMlargw  ''Hint  HowMT'tlMd,  aad  Bobort  Sudir* 

known  to  the  curious  fts  tho  "pine  tree  son,  of  BoFton. 

coinage,"  although  no  such  tree  is  desig-  Previous  to  this,  basiaess  had  been  doaa 

nated  by  the  law.   The  Act  creating  this  largely  by  barter,  and  taxes  were  paid  and 

flnt  ooloiiial  tniat  wM  naoli  eempUliiod  vX,  oz«hMigw  aado  etitody  in  bMTor  Mm, 

M  an  ioTasion  of  tfw  rojal  prtfOfatire,  but  catllo,  com,  or  other  prodac«f  at  0xod  vkIm^ 

theemipaion  nf  mi^neynpverth**1e^H  <'ontinued  and  in  Ion  icn  bTi!li!?ts  and  Indian  wampuni 

for  over  thirty  years,  and  some  of  the  coin  the  importalions,  and  recently  the  stoppi^ 

cireulated  in  England.  The  wrath  of  Cbarl««  of  emifnUion,  haring  diaisod  off  tbo  Bag^ 

ILiaaaidlobaTaboaaadroldytniiMdaddo  Uihoote*  In  Maw  Nothorlaiida,  alio^  whora 

by  Sir  Thomas  Temple  (brother  of  Sir  Wil-  Director  Stuyresant  the  same  year  recou- 

linn-j),  who,  hnvini::  shown  tho  king  somo  of  ni«»ndpd  a  coinage  in  imitation  of  New  Eng- 

ihe  coins  after  bis  return  from  New  Eng.  land,  and  ai«o  raised  the  value  of  specie  20 

land,  was  aikad  what  traa  flial  waa  apoQ  ta9(  par  aaiiU  to  pravaat  lla  axp^tloa, 

tboB,  to  wliiBh  ba  lapUad  that  it  waa  tha  baavar  aUai  and  Zeawanl,  or  Indian  shell 

M^al  oak  wbloh  MTod  hia  m^lt%  lift,  maa^,  wara  tha  piiaaipal  onnanqr.  Xba 
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Two  jem  after,  Mr.  Jenks  made  a  contract  with  the  Seleetmea  of 
Boflton  *'for  an  lacfine  to  carry  water  in  caae  of  ftre,''  wbich  was  nn- 
rmtflra.   donbtedly  the  first  attempt  to  make  or  use  a  fire-engiae  in 

America.  Yery  few  such  machines  wete  hnilt  in  Europe  nntil 
after  this  date  They  were  not  nsed  in  Parb  nntil  near  60  yean  later^ 
and  the  addition  of  an  air-chamber  was  not  made  until  long  after. 

Wiie-drawing,  a  well-established  iodnstry  of  their 'natire  country  for 
the  manufacture  of  pins  from  native  Copper  and  of  wool-cards  from 
win4nw.  Torkshlrs  Iron,  for  the  protection  of  which  AelmpolT&Gon  of 
{^^^•'"'wire,  and  eren  its  transfsr  from  old  to  new  cards,  was  pio- 

hihited  by  Charles  I.,  was  the  next  brsach  for  which  en* 
eonragement  was  sought  by  the  earlj  artlficeis  of  Lynn  and  its  vi- 
dnitj. 

In  October,  1666,  Nathaniel  Bobbinson,  "  wyer  drawer,"  petitioned 
for  aid  to  cany  on  his  trade,  which  the  Court  ssw  no  cause  to  grant  In 
October  of  the  next  year,  Joseph  Jenks,  Sr.,  also  desired  "the  AiTor  of 
the  Court  to  adTaace  n  same  for  y*  encouragement  of  wyer  drawing, 
kc»"  The  Conrt  jndged  it  "not  meet  to  advance  any  money  on  that 
design ;  but  being  desirous  to  encourage  all  penoos  among  us  in  mannall 
arts  and  trsde  of  publicqae  vtilitje,  and  being  informed  that  there  are 
in  this  towne  a  sett  of  tooles  for  wyer  drawing,  and  that  there  be  some 
in  the  place  that  are  able  and  skillful  in  that  imploy,  the  improovement 
whereof  would  be  of  great  vse  in  sundry  respects,  this  Conrt  doth  there- 
fore order  the  Treasurer  of  tiie  connty  to  disburse  oat  of  the  public 
treasury  such  a  sume  of  money  as  will  be  necessary  for  the  purchase  of 
the  said  instruments  and  tooles,  not  exceeding  fifteen  pounds ;  and  the 
Treasurer  with  Major-Generall  Leneret  are  appointed  and  impowered 
to  dispose  of  the  said  instruments  so  as  may  best  further  the  ends  pro- 
posed, as  also  to  disburse  forty  shillings  for  the  encouragement  of  those 
that  shall  make  cards  and  pinns  of  the  said  wiar."' 

Joseph  Jenks  died  in  1683.  Of  his  sons,  Joseph,  the  elder,  after 
living  some  time  in  Lynn,  removed  to  Pawtacket,  R.  I.,  wherfl^e  erected 
n  forge ;  and  two  others,  we  beUeve,  to  Boston,  where  Samuel  Jenks  4 

IBMiiifnftnro  nf  thn  1ntt«r  was  B eoneidcriWe  Connofti^ut  in  7T^7  and  1739.  Yirjfini» 

1)0>uie83  wilb  the  IndiftDt,  "  curious  mintcrri  issued  balfpenco  ia  1773.    S«T«ral  «ilv«r 

of  wampampeag,"  and  hj  mxaj  of  the  white  sod  copper  eoioi  were  minted  hj  the  differ* 

pwiple,  w1i«  ««BttlirMta4  it    MarjlMid  tnlBlnlMmBdby  lB4iTldm]iilt«rth«wir, 

IsKued  ailrer  And  copper  eoina  in  166S,  the  and  preHous  to  the  Aot  of  April  2d,  1792, 

only  other  eilTor  coins  tnnrlfl   before  the  e^tRblii»hing  the  national  mint  under  the 

Revolution.    Carolina,  in  lOtfi,  atruck  a  aothority  conferred  bj  the  Constitution  of 

halflwnnjr  e«ia,  and  pennj  aad  twopenny  ITST. 

ptoMi  in  IfSS*  aad  aaothw  praay  la  IflS.      (1)  XM«»d^  vL  tM^  I4iy  Ml. 
C«pp«n  «m  oolatd  frm  aaliw  iMial  la 
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Son  carried  on  tht  bltcktmith  tNuInoas  on  Gardner's  Wharf  previoos 
to  1656  J  and  John  Jenha  had  a  store  at  89  State  street  at  the  same 
time. 

A  large  number  of  the  towns  on  the  seaboard  of  New  England  are 
diversified  by  small  ponds  and  lakes  scooped  oat  of  the  drift  and  tertiary 
Bog  on*  of  bottom  of  which  the  waters,  having  percolated 

the  snrroanding  hills  of  send  and  gravel,  deposit  large  qoanti- 
ties  of  the  sesqniozyd  of  Iron.  This  fermgtnons  sediment 
mixed  with  vegetable  monld,  and  partially  solidified  by  combination  with 
water  into  amorphous  masses  of  soft  and  spongy  bog  iron  ore,  or  ciys* 
taUised  into  a  more  compact  hydrate,  when  removed  is  again  renewed, 
at  intervals  of  twenty  to  thirty  year%  aocordiog  to  the  chalybeate  im- 
pregnation of  the  springs  whence  the  ponds  are  supplied.  These  ponds 
are  particolarly  abnndant  in  the  Connty  of  Plymonth,  Mass.,  where 
fnmaces  and  forges  for  smelting  and  working  np  the  metal  with  charcoal 
from  the  neighboring  swamps  and  hills  were  formerly  nnmeroos,  natil 
the  wood  or  ore  was  exhansted,  and  the  cheaper  pig  Ihin  from  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  rendered  smelting  no  longer  profitable.  Some 
of  these  poods,  as  those  in  Middleboro,  Attleboro,  Carver,  Scitnate,  Hali- 
fax, and  other  towns,  sapplled  one  handled  to  six  hundred  tons  of  ore 
annaally,  which  yielded  twenty-five  per  cent,  or  upward  of  erode  Iron. 
The  ore  was  easUy  fused,  and,  mixed  with  silicioos  ores,  produced  a 
tolerably  good  metal  for  castings.  Shells  from  the  seashore  furnished 
the  flox.  As  early  as  1648,  Timothy  Hatherly,  the  principal  founder  of 
the  town  of  Scitaate,  requested  leave  of  the  Qcneral  Court  to  erect  an 
Iron-miU.  His  request  was  granted  in  1650,  on  condition  that  the 
privilege  accorded  him  of  certain  woodlands  al>oat  Mattakeeset  Pond 
(now  Pembroke)  should  revert  to  the  Colony,  unless  it  was  erected 
within  three  years.  The  design  was  not  then  carried  out,  but  a  furnace 
was  built  upon  the  site  in  1702.' 

The  adjoining  Connty  of  Bristol  also  abounds  in  these  lacustrine  de- 
posits of  the  oxyd  of  Iron ;  and  the  next  attempt,  after  that  at  Lyon 
and  Braintree,  to  manufacture  Iron  in  the  C  olony  was  made 
•tBarB]uip,at  Raynham  in  1652.  The  previous  undertaking  probably  cm- 
braced  nothing rawe  than  simple  blastfurnaces  for  the  produc- 
tion of  crnde  Iron,  and  a  variety  of  coarse  castings  directly  from  the 
fused  metal.  To  these  the  Leonards^  from  the  Iron  district  of  South  Wales^ 
one  or  both  of  whom  had  been  engaged  in  the  works  at  Lynn,  appear 
to  have  added  the  operations  of  the  bloomeiy  and  the  forge  hammer.* 

(1)  II.  Mafi  Hist.  Cq]}.,  iv,  2H.  %  degcriptlon  of  the  proco?8  of  ?mrltMig  and 

(S)  John  iUjr,  ¥.  R.  S.,  htm  l«ft  on  rt«ord   forgiog  Iron,  u  praotiood  ia  6tu»ex,  &ag 
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The  foUowing  notke  of  the  eommeoctmeiit  of  the  boniien  in  the 
ooimly,  wbere  It  hes  erer  eliioe  flonridied,  is  ao  iateretting  paaaege  in 
the  early  bistoiy  es  well  of  the  arts  as  of  the  perilous  times  of  the 
colony.  It  is  firom  the  deecription  of  Baynhm  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Fobes* 
in  lt9ft. 

**  The  tet  admtonn  from  Bbghuid  to  this  oonntij  who  were  skiBed 
in  the  forge  Iron*mannfaotnre,  were  two  brolhen»  Tii.,  James  and  Heaiy 
Leonaid.  They  came  to  this  town  in  the  year  1658,  which 
t^omaitiM,  thoni  two  ycars  after  the  first  settlers  had  planted  theou 
selres  apon  this  spot;  and  in  the  year  1662  these  Leonards  here  bnOt 
the  fiist  forge  in  Ameriea.  Henry  not  long  after  moTcd  IWim  this  place 
to  the  Jerseys  end  settled  there.  James,  who  wae  the  great  progenitor 
from  whom  the  whole  race  of  the  Leoaatds  here  sprang,  lired  and  died 
in  this  town.  He  came  from  Pontypool,  in  Homnonthshire,  and  bionghft 
with  him  hie  son  Thomas,  then  a  small  boy,  who  afterward  worked  ai 


hmi,  in  1674.  .It  wm  probablj  nearly  the 
fMTOMthttof  4MirSi«tlj«a-««ffto«.  Tk* 
hMitii  of      flmiMB  «H  m»4»  of  naim 

Btone,  and  the  sidea  round,  to  tlie  height  of 
ftbotit  ft  yard  or  thereabout ;  the  rest  of  (he 
furoace  wiu  hoed  up  to  the  top  with  br;ck. 
Bf«f7  lis  &mj9  WM  eaU«d  *  /mmdojf,  in 
'irbMt  abvot  8  tout  of  Iron  on  an  average 
were  ran.  Twenty-four  loads  of  cbareoal 
would  mftke  thAt  qaantity  of  Iron.  To 
•vwy  iMd  of  «I«f«B  qnMien  «f  Mali  Ihaj 
im(  in  OM  toad  of  niao^  oontaintag  18  Imih- 
eb  of  mixod,  roasted,  and  broken  ore.  The 
firo  wn'  at  its  height  in  about  ten  weeka, 
atid  a  bcariU  ot  good  stone  would  last  forty 
finudftjB  or  w««ki,  durlns  wblek  U  mmv 
wont  oat  Tlw  hoarth  wu  novor  mod  tttt 
aecoH'}  time. 

The  forgo  had  two  hafflmers,  one  called 
the  JtMrjf,  the  other  the  eht^erjf.  At  the 
formor  tho  motal  ww  brovglit  into  tiio  ttoto 
of  Umm*  lad  anconw*.  Tho  Uoom  waa  a 
four  iqnare  mas*',  2  feet  loner,  pr«»pftrfld  by 
beating  a  loop,  or  mass  of  metal  weighing 
abottt  i  «wt,  with  Irtn  tlodgoo  apon  an 
Inn  idato^  and  afkonratd  with  tho  foffo- 
hammer  worked  by  water.  This  waa  called 
$hingliun  the  loop.  After  two  or  threo  more 
heals  ai  liie  finery^  the  mass  was  brought  to 
an  «MONy,  tho  middlo  of  whieh  was  n  tqaaro 
har  of  tho  daiirod  iriso,  and  tho  two  ends 
rontjli,  sqtmre  lnm]'«».    At  the  rhnfrr^  the 

bar  waa  completed  by  reducing  the  enda  to 


a  anUbna  aiso  with  the  middle  portion. 
Thtao  loadi  of  ht|a  wood  ooal  nnda  •  ton 
of  Iran  ni  tho  tnoij,  nnd  ono  load  of  aaall 

cosis  at  tho  cbafery.    A  man  and  boy  at  the 
firiury  would  make  civo  Inus   of  Iron 
week,  and  two  man  at  the  chalcry  wuuld 
niako  S  or  S  toaa  a  wook. 

John  Honghton,  F.  K.  S.  (Hoabaodry  and 
Trade  Improvetn,  in  1C97,  ?nTS,  both  the 
finery  and  ohafery  were  open  heartha  OOT* 
orod  with  hoapa  of  eoali^  Uown  by  faoUowt 
In  tho  nuno  wsy  no  tho  Ibmaooi^  bnt  not  ao 
large ;  and  the  aow  and  piga  reoeired  fire 
beotain  the  two— two  at  the  fioory  and  three 
at  the  eba/ery.  He  calls  the  thick  a^aaro 
M  nado  a  M^lUum,  and  fho  bar  with  tho 
two  kaobt  a  Uomm,  tho  grantor  ond  boiof 
rnH(»d  tho  v%ocket  hm-f,  nxi<\  the  l?'*^?  the 
ancony  end.  At  the  fourth  heat  the  mocket 
head  waa  reditced,  and  at  the  fifth  the  an- 
ooagr  and,  to  flio  itato  of  »  bar.  Thii  proo* 
ea^  bj  whiidt  they  cotUd  make  two  or  thro* 
tons  of  Iron  in  24  honr?,  he  regarded  as  a 
great  improvement  upon  their  anoestorsy 
who,  with  tiia  troadlo  or  feot-blaat,  conU 
aafco  hnt  ono  lltHo  lamp  or  Uoom,  of  ioH 
than  a  hundred-weight,  in  a  day!  He 
speaki  of  tlUliny  and  rolling  mills  as  a  new 
investioa.  He  gives  the  importation  of  Iron 
in  IMS  ni  MM  tons,  ohiofly  from  fiwodon, 
and  of  Steel,  prinotpallj  tnm.  Holland, 
1,679  hondndowoiffht. 
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the  lil'Hirnery  art  with  his  fntlicr  in  the  forge.  This  forge  was  situated 
oa  the  great  road  ;  and,  having  been  repaired  from  generalioD  to  genera- 
tion, It  is  to  this  day  still  in  employ.  On  one  side  of  the  dam,  at  a 
small  distanire  from  each  other,  stand  three  large  elujs  and  one  onk  tree. 
Two  of  the  elms  are  near  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  arc  still  flour- 
ishing. These  trees  are  now  almost  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old, 
which,  with  the  ancient  bnildings  anil  other  objects  around,  present  to 
the  eye  a  scene  of  the  most  venerable  antiquity.  In  the  distance  of  one 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  this  forge  is  a  place  called  the  Fowling  Pond, 
on  the  northerly  side  of  which  once  stood  King  Philip's  house.  It  was 
called  Philip's  hunting-house,  because  in  the  season  most  favorable  to 
hunting  he  resided  there,  but  spent  the  winter  chiefly  at  Monnt  Hope, 
probably  for  the  benefit  of  fish.  Philip  and  these  Leonards,  it  seems, 
long  lived  in  good  neighborhoud,  and  often  traded  witii  each  other;  and 
such  was  Philip's  friendship,  that  as  soon  as  the  war  broke  out,  which 
was  in  1675,  he  gave  out  strict  orders  to  all  his  Indians  never  to  hurt 
the  Leonards.  During  the  war  two  houses  near  the  forge  were  con- 
stantly garrisoned.  These  buildings  are  yet  standing.  One  of  them  was 
built  by  James  Leonard  long  before  Philip's  war.  This  house  still 
remains  in  its  original  Gothic  form,  and  is  now  inhabited,  together  with 
the  same  paternal  spot,  by  Leonards  of  the  liztk  generation.  In 
the  cellar  under  this  house  was  deposited  for  a  considerable  time  the 
head  of  King  Philip ;  for  it  seems  that  even  Philip  himself  shared  the 
fkto  of  kings  :  he  was  decollated,  and  his  head  carried  abont  and  shown 
as  a  cnriosity,  by  one  Alderman,  the  Indian  who  shot  him.  There  is 
yet  In  being  an  ancient  case  of  drawers  which  used  to  stand  in  this  hoose, 
upon  which  the  deep  scars  and  mangled  impressions  of  Indian  hatchets 
are  now  seen;  bat  the  deeper « impressions  made  on  those  ailHghted 
women  who  fled  from  the  honse  when  the  Indiana  broke  in,  cannot  be 
knowa  Under  the  door-steps  of  the  same  boilding  now  lie  bnried  the 
bones  of  two  nnfortnnate  yonng  women,  who,  in  their  flight  here,  were 
shot  down  by  the  Indians,  and  their  blood  was  seen  to  mn  quite  across 
the  road ;  bat  more  fortunate  was  the  flight  of  Uriah  Leonard,  who,  as 
he  was  riding  from  Tannton  to  the  forge,  in  this  place  was  discovered 
and  fired  npon  by  the  Indians.  He  instantly  pfaicked  olF  his  hat,  swung 
it  aroond,  which  startled  his  horse,  and  in  full  career  he  reached  the 
forge  dam  without  a  wound  $  hot  seTcral  bullets  were  shot  through  the 
hat  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  through  the  neck  of  the  horse  near  the 
mane,  from  which  the  blood  on  both  sides  gushed  and  ran  down  on  both 
his  legs.*^ 

(1)  I.  Moss.  Uivt.  CoU.,  Ui.  170. 
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Fowling'  Pond,  near  wliicli  the  forp^c  was?  erected,  the  autlior  states, 
was  remarkably  prolilie  iu  material,  luLviiiir  furnished  an  uninterrupted 
supply  of  good  ore  for  that  and  other  works  for  more  than 
eighty  years,  during  which  the  former  was  kept  poinj^,  and 
the  deposit  was  still  unexhausted.  The  metal,  however,  would  not  make 
Iron  of  the  bciit  quality.  lie  notices  the  coincidence  of  bed."?  of  Iron  ore 
being  usually  found  in  that  part  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  pine  and  cedar  lands,  and  offers  the  suggestion  that  vegetable 
growths  of  that  kind  may  be  found  to  stand  to  the  generation  of  the  ore 
iu  the  relation  of  a  proximate  cause,  and  that  "  the  time  may  come  when 
it  win  be  easy  and  as  commoii  to  raise  a  bed  of  bog  ore  as  a  bed  of  carrots.*' 
Although  the  pine  forests  held  no  caasatiye  relation  to  the  collection  of 
ore,  another  and  highly  economical  one  did  subsist  between  the  two, 
inasmach  as  pine-trees  and  the  whole  class  of  the  conifercs  were  highly 
valued  as  fiiel  !n  the  proeess  of  smelting  and  forging.  Respecting  the 
Leonards,  he  farther  remarks : 

"  The  circnmstaacei  of  a  family  attachment  to  the  Iron-mannfectnre 
Is  so  well  known,  as  to  render  it  a  common  obsenration  In  this  part  of 
the  country,  vis., '  where  you  can  find  Inm^worh^  there  you  will  find  a 
Leonard,^ 

"  Henry,  the  brother  of  James,  went  from  this  place  to  the  Jersejs, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  who  set  op  Iron-wqrks*in  that  State.  He  was 
the  progenitor  of  a  nnmerons  and  respectable  posterity  In  that  part  of 
America.** 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Norton,  which,  with  Baynham,  originally 
formed  a  part  of  Tannton,  eztensire  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  years 
ifOB-worki  l^ter  by  George  Iieonaid,  Esq.,  who  was  one  of  the  early 
«t  v«ri<».  iettlers  of  the  town  abont  1696.  He  was  attracted  thither  by 
the  diseoTery  of  Iron  ore,  and  of  ample  water-power  for  the  manafactare 
in  the  branches  of  Tannton  Birer.  The  bnsiness  in  its  Tarions  depart- 
ments has  been  continoed  by  his  descendants  to  the  present  time. 

Vanderdonck,  a  Dntch  writer  on  New  Netheriands,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  forge  at  Raynham  was  bnilt^  says  the  people  of  New  England 
already  ''cast  their  own  cannon,  plates,  pots,  and  cannon  balls  from 
natire  Iroa**  Hach  of  this  work  was  probably  done  at  Lynn.  The 
Boyal  Commissioners,  in  1664,  reported  bat  one  bloomery  for  Iron  in 
Blymottth  Colony,  that  at  Tannton,  now  Baynham. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  -  the  New  England  people  with  the  commercial 
restricUons  enacted  at  the  Restoration,  and  particolarly  with  the  impo- 
sition of  customs,  duties,  and  the  appointment  of  colonial  revenue  offi- 
cers to  carry  them  into  effect,  caused  a  renewal,  in  167S,  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  stimulated  to  greater  efforts  in  domestic  industry. 
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Edward  Randoljjh,  in  the  following  year,  reported  to  the' commissioners 
respecting  New  England:  "There  he  five  iron-works,  which  cast  no 

airoD  work*?""^  '^^^  ^^^^X  ^^^^  imported  into  the  Colonies  was,  ia 
iui673.       1^1%  ten  shillings  per  ton. 

In  1GT4,  Nathaniel  and  Thomas  Leonard  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Jtiha  Kuck  and  others  of  Salem  to  carry  on  the  Iron-manufacture  at  tho 
Workittt  village  of  Rowley,  which  possessed  all  the  advantages  of  wood, 
Eowi^,  i«74.  water-power,  and  bog  ore.  The  business  did  not  prove  re- 
munerative.' 

One  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Colonj  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in 

len. 

Iron  of  good  quality,  as  mentioned  by  Hubbard  in  a  passage  already 
^oted,  was  made  at  a  village  near  Topsficld  prtvion^  to  lfi?^0.  At 
Bo.xford,  in  the  same  county,  the  nianufactnre  wa.s  tciuiuieneed 
in  that  vpor  with  ore  taken  from  the  ponds  supplied  by  the 
headwaters  of  liowley  and  Parker  rivers,  but  was,  not  long  after,  discon- 
tinued. A  blooraery  was,  however,  in  ojieration  in  the  southern  parish 
of  that  town  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Several  other  towns 
in  Essex  were  engaged  in  the  same  business  iu  former  times. 

As  early  ns  1G48,  Governor  KuUicuit  of  Salem  also  discovered  Copper 
ore  upon  iand  granted  hiiu  btlween  Danvers  and  Topsfield,  and  in  1661 
Comw  petitioned  the  legislature  for  300  acres  of  woodland  for  a  better 
warlu,iui.  supply  of  fuel,  iiL  a  place  called  Blind  Hole,  near  which  he  in- 
tended to  set  up  smelting-works.  The  grant  was  made  on  condition  ihaL 
tho  works  should  be  set  up  within  seven  years.'  He  had  already  made 
some  preparations  and  expenditures  for  that  purpose,  and  sent  to  Sweden 
and  Germany  for  workmen  acquainted  with  the  business  of  smelting  and 
refining  copper.  But  the  mine  proved  less  prodactive  than  was  ex- 
pected.* 

In  It 02  the  first  fumaoe  was  erected  in  the  County  of  Plymouth 
which  haa  ever  since  been  a  principal  seat  of  the  Iron  badness  bf  Mfissa> 

chosette,  aod  still  has  a  larger  namber  of  ftimaces  for  hollow- 
lA  FipMifli  ware  and  castings,  exelasiTe  of  pig  Iron,  than  auy  in  the  State, 

and  nearly  one-hatf  of  the  foiling  and  slittiDg-mills.  Assa- 
waropsct,  Monponset,  and  Sampson^  ponds  were  in  early  times  the  prin* 
cipal  reserToirs  of  bog  ore  in  the  ooiintj.  In  these  aod  others  it  waa 
obtained  at  a  depth  of  fh>iB  two  to  twenty  feet  of  water,  either  by  dig- 
ging aroond  the  margins  in  dry  seasons^  by  dnuning  off  the  water,  or  bj 
dredging  in  the  deep  water ;  and,  so  long  as  the  supply  lasted,  produced 


(I)  Holmes'  ADoals.  (3)  Records,  III  250. 

(S)  w$  SidtB,  L  sai.  (4)  r«m  I  M3. 
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nn  active  business  in  smelting.  Ores  of  a  similar  kind  were  al-o  r)l)tainf  d 
at  a  later  period  from  the  southern  shore  of  New  Jersey,  and  havit  ir  been 
carried  back  from  rijraouth  to  the  pine  lands  which  surrounded  the 
ponds,  was  mixed  with  the  native  ore.  Much  of  the  metal,  whicli  was 
generally  not  good  for  bar  Iron,  wns  run  directly  iuto  cauuon-balls, 
hollow-ware,  and  other  castings,  the  furnaces  for  that  purpose  differing 
little  from  the  smelting  furnaces.  As  wood  and  ore  became  exhausted, 
the  manufacture  of  crude  Iron  was  abandoned,  and  attonlion  was  devoted 
to  refining,  rolling,  and  slitting  metal  from  the  olhci  placea,  and  to 
the  manufactaring  of  nails,  tacks,  scythes,  and  other  utensils. 

lo  the  year  1702,  Lambert  Despard.  a  fonnder,  associated  with  some 
perBons  of  the  name  of  Barker,  and  built  a  sroelting-fnrnace  in  the  town 
At  r«m.  ^  Pembroke,  then  a  part  of  Doxboro,  at  the  outlet  of  Matta- 
bnk*.  iTos.  1^^^  p^jj^  yp^g  ^        0f  1^  j  granted  in  1648  to  Timothy 

Hatberly,  of  fidtoate,  for  tiiat  purpose.  The  foroace  continiied  in  opera- 
tion a  nnraber  of  yean,  bnt  was  finallj  abandoned  for  want  of  faeL  o**^ 

In  May,  1710,  Joseph  MaUinaon,  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Goart,  f-^^ 
iCated  that  be  waa  interested  fa  the  ownetabip  and  management  of  a  (br- 
io Daxboio.  ^  Pnzboro^  which  waa  then  ready  to  work,  and  nnder- 
^"^*  ataading  that  "aome  great  shot  of  aeveral  weighta"  were 
wanting  for  the  ordnance  of  Her  Majesty's  Gaatle  William,  ho  waa  desir- 
ons  of  serring  his  oonntrj  in  that  respect,  and  of  entering  into  treaty  on 
the  snbjeot   This  fnmace  was  possibly  the  same  with  the  foregoing. 

In  Mareli,  1)89,  llallinaon  again  meraorialfied  the  legisiatave  for  a 
grant  of  nnimproved  land,  in  consideration  of  the  great  benefit  that  bad 
Fint  aaoag  socmod  firom  the  mannfoetnre  of  Holtow«ware,  sneh  as  pots^ 
kettles,  etc.,  in  mnd  moulds,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be  "  the 
aole  promoter,  whereby  the  Proflnoe  saved  annually  at  least  twenty  thon- 
Band  pounds  Importations."  The  wares  referred  to  were  made  some 
years  before ;  and  the  General  Goort^  in  acknowledgment  of  bis  claim, 
allottdd  him  SOO  acres  of  nnimproved  land.' 

The  introdoction  of  the  art  of  easting  in  sand,  in  place  of  clay  moulds, 
has  been  ascribed  to  Jeremy  Florio^  an  Ingeolooa  Englishman,  who 
practiced  the  improrement  at  Kingston  in  the  same  county,  preriona  to 
his  deceaae  at  Plympton  in  1756,  at  the  age  of  ninety. At  one  of  the 
small  fnmaees  in  Kingston  some  of  the  first  experiments  in  this  country  in 
smelting  with  Anthracite  coal  are  aaid  also  to  have  been  made  early  in 
the  present  century.  A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  were  in  operation  there 
in  1795,  at  whk^  time  many  of  the  charcoal  smelting  fhmacea  in  the 
county  bad  been  abandoned. 

(1)  IUm.  Btat*  Pspm.  (S)  BbiWi  mat  (ML  Man. 
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About  the  year  1710  a  large  purchase  of  land,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Abiogton  and  Hanover,  was  made  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Mit,diill, 
WorktBMr  ^^^^  erected  tbereon  what  were  afterward  known  as  the 
AMnirtoB.  "Drink-water  Iron-works.'"  At  Abington  cannon  and  shot 
were  cast  during  the  war  of  iDdependcnce  by  Col.  Aaron  Ilobart,  who 
erected  there  an  air  furnace.  The  casting  of  church  bells  was  also  intro- 
duced there  before  the  Revolution  by  the  same  person.  Anchors,  cables, 
and  bar  Irou  have  long  been  forged,  and  hollow-ware  made,  at  Hanover. 
The  anchors  of  the  favorite  national  ship  "  Old  Ironsides,"  built  in  the 
last  century,  were  furged  at  that  place.  A  Blitting-mill  was  ia  operation 
there  before  the  war. 

The  condition  of  the  New  England  Colonies  generally  at  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  iu  1713,  was  such  as  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  English 
^  ^  writers  at  their  unparalleled  progress  in  so  short  a  time.  To 
Ui«  c^iouie*  all  the  necessary  handicraft  trades,  they  added,  as  our  })reviotts 
atanniaf.  ^^^^^  g|jQ^^  several  of  the  more  advanced  raaoufactures  ; 
and  in  Massachusetts  especially,  where  ihe  greatest  progress  had  beeu 
made,  uiauy  of  ihe  embellishments  of  a  refined  life  were  engrafted  u])on 
the  industry  of  the  people.  The  commerce  of  Maiisachusetts  employed 
about  500  sail  and  over  25,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  her  activity  in 
fihip-building  was  great.  This  branch  was  especially  flourishing  on  the 
North  River,  in  the  vicinity  of  these  IroD>works }  and  its  demands,  added 
to  those  of  agriculture,  mill-bnilding,  and  otber  iudiwtriea,  promoted  a 
steady  growth  of  the  metallurgie  arta.  The  mannfactare  of  Iron  liad 
been  already  attempted  in  several  other  Oolosiei,  and  was  abont  Ibis 
time  permaoently  revived  in  Tirginia.  Althongb  no  exportation  of  Iron 
bad  yet  taken  place  tbat  we  can  learn,  tbe  independent  bearing  'of  the 
Colonies  in  the  defense  of  their  charters  and  natnnd  rights,  and  the  evident 
extension  of  a  mannfactnring  .spirit^  whieh  was  fostered  hj  the  amplest 
facilities,  particolarly  for  the  Iroa-maoofsctiire,  soon  after  gave  rise  to 
schemes  for  secnring  a  greater  dependence  of  the  plantations  upon  the 
parent  state,  and  for  restraining  tbe  erection  of  Iron-works  in  America. 

In  Oct,  1750,  James  and  Abiel  Packard,  Daniel  and  David  Haward* 
and  Constant  Sonthwortb,  certified  the  General  Court  that  thej  were  the 
present  owners  '*  of  a  certain  Bloomery  Forge  or  Iron*worfcs, 
»rDrid7e-*  standing  in  the  Korth  street,  Bridgewater,  in  the  Oonnty  of 
^'"^  Plymouth,  which  was  erected  abont  the  year  1793."  Bridge- 
water  was  early  and  actively  engaged  in  several  branches  of  the  Iron 
bnsieess  dnring  tbe  last  century. 

In  1738  an  important  accession  to  the  mechanical  Indnstiy  of  the  town 

(1)  ILXaM  BiM.ColL,  Iv.  UX 
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was  made  by  the  removal  thither  of  Hugh  Orr,  a  young  Scotcliman  from 
Ileiifrewshire,  who  had  spent  one  year  at  Enston,  in  ]iri>tol  Couuty.  Ho 
iiok.Ji4gii  had  been  educated  as  a  guubiuiih  and  lucksmith,  and  erected 
at  Bridgewater  a  shop,  and  the  first  trip-hammer  known  iu  that 
part  of  the  county.  The  services  of  artisans,  however  humble,  who  have 
acted  m  pioneers  in  any  branches  of  the  nsefnl  arts,  we  regard  as  fit 
subjects  of  record  in  connection  with  the  rise  of  American  Industry. 
The  following  pai  LiLulars  respecting  this  ingenious  and  truly  patriotic 
citizen  are  by  liis  fricTid,  Dr.  James  Thacher,  of  Plymouth. 

"  lie  coinmenoed  his  experiments  in  the  hKuiufucture  of  scythes;  and 
it  was  by  liis  exertions,  prompted  by  an  ardent  desire  of  promoting  the 
useful  arts  iu  an  infant  country,  tiiut  ihe  scythi;  and  axe  nmnufjictory 
were  introduced  in  the  Slates  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  And 
such  were  the  happy  resources  of  his  mind  and  love  of  enterprise,  that 
Edge  tool*  k  tbcre  was  no  branch  of  iron  manufactory  that  did  not  at  some 
firatnu.  pgfiQij  become  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  nor  was  there  any 
obstacle  too  formidable  for  bis  perseverance  to  sarmonnt  For  sereral 
yean  be  was  the  only  edge>too1  maker  in  this  part  of  tlie  coantry,  and 
ship-carpenten,  millwrights,  etc.,  in  this  coonty  and  State  of  Rb^e 
Island,  constancy  resorted  to  him  for  supply.  And  indeed  snch  wss  his 
fame,  that  applications  were  fireqnently  made  to  bim  from  the  distance 
of  twenty  milee  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  axe,  an  adie,  or  an  anger 
new  tempered  by  his  hands.  Abont  the  year  1748,  he  made  five  bnndred 
stand  of  arms  for  the  Province  of  Massachnsetts  Bay,  which  were  de- 
posited in  Castle  William ;  bot  neady  all  were  carried  oif  by  the  British 
when  they  evaenated  the  town  of  Boston.  The  perilous  state  of  onr 
country  after  the  commencement  of  the  Revolntionaty  war  afforded  new 
scope  for  his  enterpriidng  genins,  and  fresh  impulse  to  his  sentiments  of 
patriotism.  Instances  were  not  nnmeroot  of  foreigners  embracing  with 
cordiality  the  American  caose ;  he  was  one  of  its  early  advocates,  and 
continued  among  its  firmest  supporters,  notwithstanding  the  reiterated 
enticements  of  his  friends  and  correspondents  in  Europe.  He  was  «gaia 
employed  in  maaufiietnring  a  number  of  stands  of  arms,  and  under  his 
superintendence,  in  concert  with  a  French  gentleman,  a  fonndeiy  for  east- 
ing cannon  was  erected.  Iron  ordnance  were^  till  within  a  few  yesrs  of 
this  period,  cast  with  a  cylindrical  cavity  of  a  diameter  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  intended  calibre,  which  was  i^rward  bored  to  a  proper  sise; 
but  this  method  was  found  by  experience  to  be  attended  with  iacon- 
veniences.  The  guns  were  extremely  liable  to  be  spongy  in  that  part 
where  strength  and  smoothness  are  required.  To  remedy  this  evil;  an 
improved  method  had  recently  been  introduced  in  Europe.  The  gnu 
was  to  be  cast  solid,  and  the  calibre  afterward  with  a  boring  bar-iroa 
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md  catter  to  be  perforated  and  smoothed  oat  to  its  proper  diameter. 
This  method,  though  diiBcolt  and  laborious^  was  adopted  by  Hr.  Orr  at 
canaon  cMt  FoDDd«7  at  Bridgeirator ;  and  by  his  exertions  a  great 

MM  a  bond,  onoiijer  of  pieces  of  iron  and  several  pieces  of  brass  ordnaoce, 
firom  8  to  42  ponnders,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  cannon^hotj  were 
produced,  wldch  being  distribnted  to  diiferent  parts  of  oar  army,  proved 
at  that  critical  coiyonetare  of  aifairs  an  acqointion  of  Inestimable  valne.' 
His  Icaowledge  of  miaerals  and  ores  was  so  extendve,  that  from  every 
newly-discovered  mine  in  the  conotry  he  was  immediately  fhmished  with 
specimeos  of  its  quality,  and  a  few  years  previoos  to  his  death  he  was  in 
possesrion  of  a  valnable  mineralogieal  coUeeUon.'" 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  have  spoken  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  Orr 
with  the  iutrodoetion  of  cotton  machinery  in  Kew  England.  His  Ino- 
B9f€bm,  grapher  fbrther  observes  that  "the  present  improved  method 
of  malting  scythes  by  the  trip-hammer  is  the  result  of  the  soocessfnl  ez- 
perimenta  of  Kobert  Ore,  Esq.,  son  of  the  snl^ect  of  this  memoir,  who 
also  introduced  the  iron  shovel  manufactory  in  this  State.  He  is  now 
(1804)  Master-armorer  of  the  public  Arsenal  at  Springfield.''  The 
Hon.  Hugh  Orr  died  in  1798,  at  the  age  of  82. 

The  muskets  made  by  Mr.  Orr  in  lt48  are  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  ever  made  in  this  country.  The  plate  shovel  mannfactore  estab- 
lished by  his  son  soon  obtained  considerable  repute  in  neigbboriug 
States*  The  shovels  were  for  some  years  considered  better  and  cheaper 
than  the  English,  wMch  character  they  subsequently  lost  But  at 
Easton,  under  the  management  of  the  Messrs.  Amos,  the  repatation  has 
been  revived,  and  the  factory  has  become  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
and  extensive  in  the  country.  Millwrights,  nail-makers,  and  artificers 
in  Iron  were  very  numerous  in  Bridgewater  in  the  last  centnry.  Before 


(1)  "Whw  ft  8tl«ni  c»pti^a  wm  ttktd  dnripg  tb«  war.  TIm  oClitr  twe^  At  prep* 

\iy  M  Bni^baHni  tfuiog  the  war,  '  Where  erty  of  the  Oorernment  of  Maesachusett*, 

do  yoo  get  yonr  eaonoD?'  he  replied,  'Wo  were  taken  by  the  oneiny.    By  order  of  the 

eait  them;'  aud  when  asked  again,  'But  U.  S.,  in  Congress  assembled,  May  19, 

when  do  you  get  your  paitemtfbe  fepliad,  1768."  The  ttth«r,  BftmMl  "The  AJUmMg* 

niUl  ft  tlgntlMBft  smile,  '  At  Saratoga.' "  receircil  a  similar  inscription. 

In  17SS,  CongTosa  ordered  the  following  in-  (2)  I.  Maa;',  lli»t.  Pt  !!  ,  \x.  2fi4. 

•criptions  upon  aeannon  preserved  through  (3)  lu  May,  1765,  Junatbao  Holmes,  on 

til*  war:  "  The  Hancock,"  "  Saerad  to  Lib.  "  Pot  Baker's  Hill,"  New  York,  adrertised 

mrtf,**  *'TbIi  to  on*  of  four  oftBftoo  wbleb  for  mI*  "Koon  A  Prnjioii's  (by  lonio 

ftOlutitnted  the  whole  trun  of  field  artillery  garly    called    Salem    soythi^s)  iii)])ruvi>d 

pouessed  by  the  British  Colonics  of  North  Sfythep,  made  in  tbis  part  of  Amcricjt,  of 

America  at  tbu  commencement  of  the  war,  all  lengths,"  etc.,  which  he  states  bad  girea 

on  tbo  I9tb  AprU»  ITTS."   Tkit  tmnum,  md  the  greatott  Mtisfbotioo,  sad  won  illowvd 


itt  fellowy  bolonginf  to  ft  anmbor  of  dtiioDi  to  bo  of  raporior  qnolitj  ftod  ibra  to  007 
of  BotloB,  ««■  VMd  ia  muj  OBtfOfoittODti  othor  noko^ 
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the  inTention  of  the  naehine  for  catting  cold  taclDi  ind  ntSh,  which  ii 
claimed  for  Eeeldel  Reed,  %  Mtire  of  the  town  aiboat  the  year  1786,  more 
wrought  nails  were  made  there  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  State* 
The  machinery  waa  adopted  and  improred  ait  Abington,  where,  in  1819, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miUions  of  tacks  were  made.  Jesse  Beed, 
the  son  of  the  inTsntor,  afterward  patented  (180Y)  a  machine  to  make 
and  head  tacks  by  one  operation^  at  the  rate  of  W,000  per  diem.  The 
second  slitting-miU  erected  after  the  ReTolotSon  was  in  Bridgewater. 

Two  rolling  and  slitting-miUs  in  the  town,  in  1T95,  eat  and  rolled 
445  tons  of  Iron,  of  which  100  toos  were  made  into  hoop  iron  and  for 
Btttttaf  cotting  nails,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  large  bosiness.  One 
of  these,  a  mile  from  the  village,  bailt  In  1786,  and  now  owned 
by  Messrs.  Lasell,  Perkins  A  Co.,  has  at  present  *'  14  fiiniaces,  8  trains 
of  rolls,  44  nail-machines,  9  flrea»  and  5  hammers  (one  a  8-ton  Nasmyth) 
in  the  forge,  driren  by  steam  and  water,  and  makes  perhaps  8,000  tons 
of  nails,  machinery,  forging,  etc.,  per  annnm."*  Some  others  in  the 
connty  are  still  larger,  having  over  SO  fnrnaces  and  80  or  90  nail  ma* 
chines,  prododng  between  fonr  and  five  thoasand  tons  of  nails,  hoops, 
and  shapes  annually. 

Iron-works  were  erected  In  Plympton  in  1780  by  Joseph  Thomas 
(Hohnesf).  They  were  afterward  owned  by  Joseph  Soot,  a  merchant 
pi/niptoB  of  Boston,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  Bescham  of  the  same  place.' 
uid  garrw.     ^j^^^  iucloded  lu  Carvor  the  first  cast- 

iron  tea-kettle  was  made,  between  the  years  1780  and  1765.  That  im- 
portant utensil  had  been  previoasly  mode  of  wroagbt  iron,  and  was 
imported  from  England.  A  copper  tea-kettle  waa  iirst  need  at  Plymouth, 
whence  Carver  was  chiefly  settled,  in  1702." 

Among  the  primitive  colonists  of  New  England  many  domestic  uten- 
sils of  Iron,  with  which  the  humblest  dwellings  are  now  supplied,  were 
gcardty  of  ^uitc  uokuown.  Others  were  comparatively  rare,  and  were 
Iron  ww»fc  pjij^  accordingly.  The  inveutoriee  of  property,  and  the  wills 
of  many  persons  uf  good  estate  particularly  ennmerate  such  articles  as 
Iron  pots,  of  which  one  or  two  appear  frequently  to  have  comprised  the 
whole  stock.  These  were  often  bequeathed  to  some  member  of  the 
household  as  a  mark  of  esteem.  The  exclusive  nee  of  wronght>iroa 
tea-kettles,  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  iron  Yessels  a  century  ago,  are 
evidences  of  the  limited  production  of  cast-iron  ware,  even  in  the  parent 
country,  whence  the  colonists  were  supplied  with  such  things  as  were 
then  in  common  use.  The  profusion  of  such  wares  In  every  department 
•of  culinary  service  at  this  time  is  the  result  of  comparatively  recent  im- 


(1)  Udtft  Icon  ManaflMtnm't  OaMt.       (S)  IL  lUn.  HIsL  ColL 
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provemeiits  in  this  branch  of  Metallurgy,  and  is  due  to  the  snbstitution 
of  coke,  and  stUi  more  of  anthracite,  for  cUarcoal  in  the  reduction  of  the 
ores. 

About  1751,  a  largo  body  of  bog-ore  was  discovered  by  Joseph 
Holmes,  while  augliug  in  Joues  river  poud  in  Kintrston  or  Plyuiptun, 
whence  large  quantities  were  for  several  yeaia  taken  for  the  nse  of  a 
forge.  The  ore  yielded  abuui  iwtiiiy-livu  per  cent,  of  Iron,  which  wag 
widely  known  as  "ilolmcii'  Iron, "and  of  material  foi-  cuiinon-shot  during 
the  Revolution.  The  forge  site,  three-quartcrij  of  a  mile  from  the 
PlympLon  station  of  the  Old  Colony  railroad,  is  now  known  as  Holmes' 
Anchor  i'orge,  to  which  use  it  was  afterward  converted,  and  employs  1 
charcoal  fire,  i  forge  fires,  and  2  hammers  driven  by  water.  It  is  about 
the  oldest  works  now  in  the  countnr,  and,  with  another  anchor  forge  u 
mile  from  the  Kingston  Depot,  erected  in  lTi>2  as  an  edge-tool  factory, 
and  changed  Uj  an  anchor  forge  in  1800,  is  Still  owned,  we  believe,  by  a 
deiiceudant  of  the  original  proprietor. 

About  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  first  forge  in  Plympton  (1731), 
the  number  of  Iron-works  in  New  En^lmt],  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  8ix  furnaces  lur  liollow- 

RMnrns  of 

irou-wvriu,  warc,  and  nineteen  forges  or  blootneric.s  for  bar-iron.    Ai  ihut 
time  there  were  no  pig-irun  furnaces  exclusively,  nor  any  re- 
fineries of  pig-metal.    There  was  one  slitting-mill  and  a  manufacture  of 
nails.    Kcfineries  were  in  use  within  the  next  sixteen  or  eigbteea 

Carrer  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  prodnetion  of  Iron  castiDgs. 
The  only  grate  factor/  now  in  New  England  Sb  in  South  Oarrer.  Its 
early  enterprise  in  this  hraneh  was  sostained  by  a  good  quality  of  bog- 
ore,  supplied  by  at  least  a  dozen  ponds  within  its  limits.  From  one  of 
these,  aboot  500  tons  were  dragged  yearly.  At  the  begimiing  of  the 
present  eentary,  howerer,  the  Aimaces  were  chiefly  supplied  with  ore  firont 
New  Jersey.  The  charcoal  was  made  from  pine  growing  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  was  prefered  to  that  from  other  woods.  One  and  a 
half  cords  were  estimated  to  make  80  bushels  of  charcoel,  and  six  men 
eonld  make  200  losds  In  three  months.  An  acre  of  weU*wooded  land 
yielded  abont  30  loads,  which  was  abo? e  the  average.  The  price  paid 
on  delivery  at  the  furnaces  was  15s.  for  a  load  of  80  bashels,  some  works 
paying  as  high  as  24s.  for  100  boshels.  Abont  120  bushels  were  re* 
quired  to  smelt  one  ton  of  pig^-iron.  Each  furnace  employed  eight  or 
nine  men,  besides  wood-cntten,  eoalere,  carters,  and  other  common 
laborers.*  ' 

(1)  Doiigiftga'    Britijh   SotUemeDta  in      (2)  Ibid.  L  540. 
America,  L  MO  j  iL  109* 
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The  bcsi  idea  wc  can  gather  of  the  general  character  of  the  famaces 
ia  the  last  century,  is  from  an  accoont  by  Dr.  James  Tiiaeher,  one 
of  the  proprietors*  of  the  Federal  Furnace  in  Carver,  seven  and  a 
lialf  miles  from  Plymouth,  erected  in  1794.  Though  vviitteu  in  1804, 
it  is  nut  inapplicable  to  those  of  an  earlier  period.  At  the  date  of  the 
description,  the  production  of  pig-iron  from  the  ore  had  nearly  or 
quite  ceased  in  the  county,  but  ten  blast-furnaces  were  in  operation  for 
castings.  Ten  forges  were  also  employed  in  milking;  bar-iron  from  scraps 
and  old  cast-iron  to  the  amount  of  two  huadred  tons  annually. 

The  Federal  furnace  was  20  feet  high  above  the  hearth,  and  8  feet 
wide  in  the  boshes.  The  blast  was  produced  in  the  manner  of  that  day 
Tb*  Fcderfti  ^7  bellows,  22  feet  long  and  4  in  width,  producing 

Tmnam,  ^(enato  blasts  by  a  water-wheel  25  feet  In  diftmeter.  Two  or 
three  blastSf  of  26  to  18  weeks  each,  were  made  in  abont  6  months^  in 
which  time  360  tone  of  hoUow-ware  and  other  caatings  were  produced, 
estimated  at  1,200  lbs.  per  nominal  ton  of  all  sizes.  The  expenses  were 
estimated  as  fo11owS|  vii,: 

2»130  oords  of  wood,  converted  into  1,420  loads  of  oltarooal  at  |2.50..t3,55O.0O 

726  tons  of  on,  at  |6.........  »   4t3&6.00 

Two  sets  of  stone  for  hearth  ^.•••....•••,•••..153.32 

Compensation  to  thf>  founder  at  81  p^r  ton.,  /inn.OO 

Ditto  to  the  moulders  aud  other  workmen...  .........2,331.00 

Total....... ...... .....  . ...... .........  . ......... ......... .  #10,750.82 

In  addition  to  hoUow^ware  of  aU  kinds,  this  fomace  prodaced  at  that 
time  SQch  articles  as  Seymonr^  patent  rolls  for  ditting-miUs  (patented 
June,  1*797),  of  superior  quality,  east  in  Iron  cylinders,  potash,  kettles* 
stoTOs,  fire  backs  and  jambs,  plates,  gndgeons,  anvils,  large  hammen^ 
cannon-shot  of  all  kinds,  and  machinery  for  mills  in  great  rariety. 

At  Middleboro,  in  the  same  county,  works  were  early  erected  for 
smelting  the  sedimentary  ore  of  namerons  small  ponds  in  the  town.  ^The 
ore  was  dragged  from  the  water  by  an  instmment  similar  to  an 
oyster  dredge,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  tonp  per  diem  for  each 
man,  which  quantity  gradnally  diminished  to  half  a  ton  a  day.  Aboot 
the  year  IT47,  it  was  discovered  that  a  much  riclier  deposit  of  the 
hydrated  perozyd  lay  at  the  bottom  of  Assawampset  Pocd,  the  largest 
of  those  resenroirs.  A  good  supply  was  thenceforth  obtained  from  it* 
and  was  nsed  both  in  fomaces  and  forges,  and  considerable  quantittea 
were  transported  to  other  places  The  Charlotte  fnmaoe  in  that  town 

<1}  IL  IfaM.  Hiii.  Cen.  ijuS5».^ 
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wiis;  erected  in  1T58,  and  is  still  ia  operation  in  its  one  hundred  and 
second  year.  It  is  now  owoed  bj  Mr.  Jeaae  Murdoch,  and  emploja 
about  80  hands. 

The  first  rolling  and  slitting  mills  in  New  England  were  erected  in 
Middleboro.  In  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  all  such  establish- 
yi^giim,jj meats  was  called  for  by  the  Act  for  enconra^ng  the  iniporta- 
tion  of  Pig  and  Bar  Iron  from  America,  and  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  any  slitting  or  rolling  mills,  plating  forges,  or  steel  furnaces, 
there  were  two  of  the  lirBt-mentioned  class  in  Middleboro,  one  in  Han- 
over, and  one  in  Milton.  The  Province  also  bad  in  operation  one 
plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer  and  one  steel  famace.  The  rolling- 
railU  were  chiefly  employed  in  making  nail-rods,  from  which  spikes  and 
large  nails  were  already  made  in  great  abundance,  and  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  imported,  which  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  small 
nails.  In  additiuu  to  one  regnhir  fuctory  for  wrought  nails,  the  farmers, 
at  leisure  seasons,  hammered  muriy  large  nails  and  spikes  as  a  household 
industry,  which  in  the  aggregate  was  very  considerable. 

So  arbitrary  au  exercise  of  legislative  authority  as  that  part  of  the 
Act  above  mentioned  which  virtually  interdicted  all  manufacture  of  Iron, 
ProMbuioa  Tough  material,  while  that  product  of  colonial  labor 

a[m«,"iit,  <*"^y  admitted  duty  free  into  London,  where  the  market 
mov  ^i^g  always  glutted  with  foreign  Iron,  met  with  strong  repro- 
bation on  the  part  of  Massachnaetts.  The  Colonies  of  Now  England 
were  always,  on  account  of  the  greater  progress  there  made  in  all 
the  mechanical  and  laboriooa  arts,  the  snaUeft  ezporten  of  dther 
pig  or  bar  iron,  and  the  largest  importers  of  bar  iron  and  steel  The 
selfishness  of  the  policy  which  compelled  them  to  send  all  their  cmde 
Iron  at  great  cost  to  Great  Britam,  and  to  receire  from  a  distant  source 
all  the  nails,  steel,  and  finished  products  of  foreign  Iron  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shipping  and  a  few  interested  claaaes  in  England,  rendered  the 
injustice  of  the  measure  still  more  irksome.  The  framers  of  the  bill 
donbtless  considered  the  coneesdons  made  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  re- 
strictions imposed.  Hassachoaetts  neverthelesa  dedared  the  Act  to  be 
an  infringement  of  her  natural  rights,  and  other  Colonies  considered  it 
no  less  unfair.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  manufactories  of  the  pro- 
hibited class  were  set  up  in  the  State  during  the  remainder  of  its  Colo- 
nial history,  with  the  ezceptioo,  perhaps,  of  a  few  tilt-hammers,  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  Enfield,  Hampshire  County,  about  the  year 

Wareham,  Halifax,  Dighton,  Weymonth,  and  other  towns  In  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  were  early  engaged  in  some  branches  of  the  Iron-manu- 
facture. The  Leonards  owned  a  furnace  at  Wareham  at  the  beginning 
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of  this  ccutury.  The  two  counties  of  Plymoiith  and  Bristol  had  in  ope- 
raiiuii  in  1798  fourteen  blai>t  and  six  air  furnaces,  twenty  forges  and 
seven  rolling  and  .slitting  niillK,  in  addition  to  a  number  of  trip-hammers 
aiid  a  great  number  of  nail  luid  smith  shops.  The  furnaces  were  esti- 
mated to  produce  annually  1,500  to  1,800  tons  of  iron-ware,  and  the 
forges  upward  of  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  one  year  with  another.  The 
rolling  and  slitting  mills  produced  at  least  1,500  tons  per  annum.  Many 
brunches  of  Iron  and  Steel  nianufdrtare  had  grown  up  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Cut  and  hammered  nnils,  N]mdes  and  shovels,  card-teeth,  Raws, 
scythes,  metal  buttons,  <  auuon-balls,  bells,  fire-arms,  sheet-irou  for  tin 
ware,  wire,  etc.,  were  made  in  large  quantities. 

At  Arocsbury,  in  Emex  County,  a  furnace  was  erected  about  the 
year  1790,  and  a  bloomery  forge  in  Boxboro,  near  the  same  time.  Sct- 
FerkfM'aaii®'*"^  kinds  of  tools  and  agricultural  implemeuts  were  made  in 
the  former  place.  The  machine  for  cutting  and  heading  nails, 
invented  by  Jacob  Perkins,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Kevvburyport, 
about  1790,  was  first  u.sed  at  Aniesbury. '  This  machine  was  patented 
January  IGth,  1795,  and  was  said  to  be  capable  of  turning  out  200,000 
nails  in  a  la}'.  At  Amesbury,  where  the  machines  were  in  operation 
previous  to  1198,  they  were  worked  by  water-power,  and  tlio  nails  were 
considered  superior  to  those  from  England,  while  they  sold  20  per  ceuU 
cheaper.*  The  proprietors,  we  believe,  were  Jacob  Perkins  and  Jona- 
than Ellis,  who,  being  more  Intent  ou  the  machinery  than  the  success  of 


(1)  This  ingeniout  artisAO  WM  born  at 
Newbar7|M)ffl»  io  Joly,  1769.  Al  tiw  ag*  of 
ilteen  ho  atsumed  the  managMiwit  of  Um 
goldamith  husincsK  of  hit  deocMod  mafter, 
aod  gave  early  evidcDoe  of  the  moohuiical 
gonlot  which  placed  Uai  aauMiff  tb*  flnt  of 
AaorioM  tavoBten.  Ho  $uA»  gM  boodo 
and  ahoe-backlei  in  a  superior  mnnner,  and 
!nvrtit>><1  a  naw  method  of  plating  the  latter. 
At  tivGQt>--one  he  made  dietfor  the  Maasaebu- 
totte  vlii^  and  tt  twinqr-ftidr  lavonted  tbo 
nail  naobiao,  whiob  lavotvad  him  in  diffioaU 
tiee.  He  afterward  remorod  to  Philadelphia, 
ai  furnishing  tho  bc^t  field  for  bis  talents,  and 
inbaequeutly  to  London,  where  he  prose- 
OBted  bit  lavotttlonf,  aad  oondaoM  tbo  on- 
graving  bojinoM  with  Fairmaa  A  Heatb. 
»w  Vinve  (irinf*  more  to  raise  the  fame  of 
American  ingcQuitjr  abroad.  We  have  not 
ipaoe  here  to  noUoe  hia  aosteroiu  ioren. 
tfoas.  B«  tMk  ont  tovtatoon  pa^U  ia 


the  United  States  and  a  number  in  Eng- 
land. Aaonf  tbo  prinoipol  of  tboao  won 
IbonaU  laaobiii^tbo  otoreotxpoebeeb  plalob 

improvements  in  steam  boilcrt^  and  f>n|:;incs; 
in  deoarboniiing  and  hardening  i^tcel  for  the 
indenting  cylinders  of  engravera;  »  method 
of  boriof  oanaon;  (br  otooa  artillorj  and 
othor  gunnery;  apparatus  foe  troatUalinf 
rooms  and  holds  of  vhips ;  for  a^hip*!!  |Himp; 
rivoti  for  fire-engine  hose;  a  method  of 
dnwiQg  off  baob-watar  from  «i^<wbools. 
Bo  aloodononalMlod  tiio  ooaiprosriWIHy  of 
water,  and  invented  the  bathometer  and 
pleometor,  and  maJe  mimcrous  expfrlments 
ou  the  theory  and  pracUcal  applications  of 

Moaa.  Many  of  bio  iafontioni  wero  lo- 

warded  by  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  tho 
Society  of  Art«,  in  London,  an«!  were  hon- 
orably m«Dtioaed  by  scientific  and  loeehaiii- 
cal  Journals  and  aooiotiof. 
(»)  Monol  Uair.  Otog. 
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their  business,  eTentnally  became  hiTolved,  and  discontinQed  (he  biui- 
ness. 

Although  the  namerous  deposits  of  bog-iron  ore  in  the  Tertiary  for- 
mation of  the  seaboard  were  the  first  and  priDcipal  resonrce  uf  the  early 
CaBtniu4  Massachusetts,  they  are  of  far  lees  con- 

seqaence,  notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  mass  alter  certain 
intervals,  than  the  brown  hematite  and  magnetic  ores  of  the 
W^em  counties.  The  most  abundant  and  valuable  of  the  primary  ore 
beds  are  found  in  the  Berkshire  hills,  or  Green  Mountain  nuige,  on  the 
western  and  northwestern  borders  of  the  State,  where  they  are  continn* 
ous  with  similar  deposits  in  the  adjacent  States  of  New  Hampshire 
Yermont,  Connecticut,  and  New  York.  In  lesA  qnantity,  Iron  ore  occurs 
woreMt«r  ^^^^  soYcral  places  in  Worcester  and  Hampshire  Counties. 
Coanij.  Several  towns  in  the  former  contain  the  sulphnrets  of  iron, 
lead,  and  zinc,  arsenical  iron  ore,  and  the  carbonate  or  steel  ore,  though 
nowhere  in  any  great  qnantitics.  The  general  diffusion  of  the  yellow 
pyritous  scales  through  the  rocks  in  the  western  part  of  Worcester  led, 
in  the  last  century,  to  bcveral  extensive  explorations  for  ^'f>lil  and  silver. 
A  vein  of  galena  discovered  in  the  town,  in  association  with  a  small 
proportion  of  silver,  led,  about  the  year  1754,  to  mining  operations  in 
which  considerable  money  was  expended.  Arsenical  Iron  and  the  more 
valuable  carbonate  also  al)oimd,  but  we  do  not  find  auj  mention  of  a 
forge  or  furnace  for  smelting  the  latter. 

At  Furnace  Village,  in  ilardwick,  a  furnace  was  erected  on  the  river 
Warr*  pre?ious  to  1773,  by  Joseph  Washbourne,  of  Braintree,  who.  on 
petition,  received  from  the  General  Court  a  grnnt  of  a  limestone  tract 
near  Ashtield  for  tlie  use  of  the  furnace.  Iroti  wares  were  made  at 
Ilarthvick  for  some  time  in  considerable  quantity.  Bloomery  forges 
were  erected  in  the  towns  of  Mendon,  Harvard,  and  Western,  and  a 
retiuing  forge  in  Douglass  previous  to  1793.  Western,  which  had  also 
a  scythe  manufactory,  furnished  some  ore  for  the  forge;  and  a  mine  in 
XJxbridge  supplied  the  forge  in  Dnuirlass,  which  stood  near  the  line. 
In  the  western  part  of  BrookiiulU  was  a  pond,  whence  a  good  amount 
of  bog-ore  was  annually  taken,  proijably  for  the  force  at  Western,  aa 
none  is  mentioned  iu  the  town.  This  town  also  contains  considerable 
sulphate  of  iron,  from  which  copperas  was  extracted,  A  manuiactory 
of  copperas  was  many  years  ago  set  up  lu  Ilubbardstou,  where  much  of 
the  sulphate  also  exits.  In  Sterling,  where  the  carbonate  of  iron  occurs, 
are  also  found  the  sulpliuiet.^  uf  zinc  and  kuJ,  which,  near  th& close  of 
the  last  century,  led  to  extensive  search  for  precious  metals. 

The  prevak'Dt  ini'iluation  of  the  jieiiud  on  the  subject  of  precious 
metals,  and  the  iuikcious  guidunco  ui  '  mineral  rods,"  led  ako  Lu  llio 
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fomatioii,  in  1783,  of  a  company  of  twenty-five  persons,  under  tbe  di- 
rection of  Messrs.  Ives  &  Peck,  to  mine  for  silrer  ore  in  the  town  of 
Harvard  The  search  w«8  contiaaed  through  the  superimposed  earth 
and  forty  feet  into  soUd  rock»  bat  was  atMDdoued  m  1789,  after  ezpeod- 
ing  aboat  $1,100. 

Iron-works  were  erected  about  the  year  1793  in  Westminster.  A 
mannfactory  of  cut-nails  and  a  trip-haaimer  were  in  operation  In  that 
town.  In  Northboro,  ou  the  Assabet  river,  was  also  an  Iron-works,  for 
which  the  town  furnished  a  good  supply  of  bog-ore.  It  also  contained 
a  manufactory  of  edge-tools,  of  different  kinds  and  excellent  quality. 

The  county  was  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools,  hard- 
ware, machinery,  and  other  bsanches  of  Iron-manufacture,  in  several 
of  which  it  still  takes  a  prominent  position.  As  many  as  seven- 
2tn»ud  v».  teen  trip-hammers  are  mentioned  by  Whitney  in  1793.  Of 

SwiafMiii  these,  seven  were  in  the  town  of  Sutton,  which  had  five  scvthe, 
Koftliboffo. 

one  ax,  and  one  hoe  nuinufactory,  and  several  naileries. 
These  were  situated  on  Mill  brook,  which  also  supplied  power  to  jiaper, 
oil,  fulling,  powder,  grist,  and  saw  millR  in  such  number  as  to  merit  its 
name,  and  render  the  town  famon^^  far  itis  manufactories.  The  town, 
however,  had  no  iron-mine,  forge,  or  furnace.  A  gun  factory  was  erected 
on  the  same  stream  in  1776,  which,  after  the  war,  was  converted  into  a 
manufactory  of  scythes,  axes,  mill  irons,  etc.  Leicester,  six  miles  from 
Worcester,  on  the  great  post-road  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia,  had  also 
"a  famous  gunsmith,  Thomas  Earle,  who  was  supposed  to  equal  any 
workman  in  the  U.  States  in  that  branch  of  business/'  It  had  uuc  trip- 
hammer, and  a  manufactory  of  cotton  and  wool  cards,  which  em  ployed 
15  or  20  men,  exclusive  of  many  women  nnd  chil  lren,  and  mad  ■  ■dunn- 
ally  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  pair  of  cards.  Tliore  was  also  a  curd 
factory  in  Rutland,  recently  established,  and  one  Lrip-hamuu  r  Grafton 
had  three  of  the  last-named  machines  in  operation,  Worcester  two,  and 
Urooktield  two,  the  last  owned  by  Mr.  Jenks,  who,  in  addition  to  mills 
on  the  Chicopee,  carried  on  the  blacksmith  business  extensively,  his  ham- 
mers being  driven  by  wutcr,  W^estboro,  in  this  county,  gave  birth  to 
the  ingenious  Eli  Whitney,  whose  mechanical  talents  were  employed 
during  the  Revolution  in  the  humble  occupation  of  making  nails  by 
hand,  a  business  which  everywhere  received  a  great  impulse  from  the 
scarcity  created  by  that  event. 

In  the  limestone  and  slate  of  the  Connecticut  valley,  in  the  old  County 
of  Hampshire,  several  rich  beds  of  magnetic  ore,  and  some  micaceous 
WMtm  ocdi^i  particularly  in  Bemardston,  Hawlcy  (now  in  1  rank- 

*^  lin),  and  Chester,  in  Hampden  County.  Some  of  these  con- 
tain OYer  80  per  cent  of  the  sesqui  and  peroxyds,  as  that  of  Beroardstoa  i 
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but  attempts  trt  gtnelt  it  toward  the  end  of  the  hist  century  were  not  very 
successful,  on  n*  (  ount,  it  is  supposed,  of  an  associated  oxyd  of  manga- 
ne5^e.  Of  earlier  attempts  to  make  Iroa  in  that  part  of  the  cooatrj  we 
have  no  account. 

Springfield,  on  the  Chicopee,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  Western 
Massachusetts,  but  its  growth  was  long  retarded  by  Indian  hostility. 
•pri«ffl4d  central  and  inland,  yet  accessible,  situation  recommeiuh'd  it 
as  at  once  safe  and  convenient  for  a  recruiting  station,  a  depot 
for  military  stores,  and  a  place  for  the  repair  and  manufacture  of  the 
munitions  of  war  during  the  Revolution.  The  main  street  of  the  town 
was  soon  occupied  by  the  shops  of  artisans  employed  in  tlie  public  ser- 
vice, until  at  length,  in  1778  and  '79,  the  Government  works  were  estab- 
lished on  a  portion  of  their  present  site  on  the  hill.  Some  cannon  woro 
cast  and  forging  done  here  during  the  war,  but  small  arms  were  not 
made  until  after  the  peace.  When  the  establishment  of  a  national 
armory  engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  in  1794,  the  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Springfield,  and  the  commencement  already  made  there,  led  to 
its  selection  as  one  of  the  sites  of  national  works,  and  to  much  of  the 
Bubsequent  prosperity  of  the  place.  Tiie  other  was  established  at  Har- 
per's Ferry. 

In  Berkshire  County,  which  contains  the  most  valuable  Iron  ores  of 
the  State,  mining  and  the  manufacture  of  Iron  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
B«rk«hiro  ccntury  or  more.  The  beds  of  brown  hydrate  of  Iron  are  nu- 
merous  and  extensive  throughout  the  county,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Lower  Silurian  limestone  of  the  Berkshire  Talley.  In  many  places  this 
ore  is  of  the  fibrous  and  concretionary  kind,  which  are  its  purest  Tarietie^ 
bat  generallj  is  in  the  formi  of  compact  ore  and  tiie  red  and  yettow 
ochres.  The  most  abondant  deposits,  which  are  wrought  in  open  qaar> 
ries,  are  io  the  towns  of  West  Stockbridge,  Richmond,  Lenox,  Lanei- 
boro,  Cheshire,  Tyringham,  Qreat  Banriagton,  and  Pittsfield.  These 
▼alaable  ores  contain  from  80  to  60  per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  and  some 
beds  ha?e  yielded  100,000  tons  withoat  signa  of  exhaustion.  A  nomber 
of  cold  blast  charaoal  faro  aces  hafe  been  long  engaged  in  making  supe- 
rior forge  iron  of  the  quality  known  as  the  "  Salisbniy  brand,**  the  ore 
being  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Salisbniy  mines  in 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  and  with  ore  beds  in  Vermont  and  Kew 
York,  for  which  it  is  frequently  Interchanged.  The  production  of  this 
kind  of  Iron  is  now  limited  by  the  scarcity  of  chaicosl,  and  the  warm 
and  hot  blast  and  anthracite  are  employed  in  seToral  furnaces  which 
make  soft  foundery  and  car-wheel  iron.  The  infiisiUe  nature  of  the 
gangue,  which  almost  luTuiably  contains  manganese,  is  also  more  readily 
overeome  by  these  means,  , 
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The  clmrcoal  hot  blast-fiirnnce  of  the  Lenox  Iron-Works  Company 
was  built  at  Lenox  in  the  year  1765,  like  nearly  all  the  charcoal  furnacea 
of  that  day,  with  one  tuyere;  and  baring  been  rebuilt  with  three  tuyeres 
now  makes  near  2,000  tons  of  metal  annually  from  ore  in  the  town. 

In  West  Sto(  kl  ri  1  jf\  wiiere  the  ore  is  rich  and  abundant,  three  Iron- 
works were  erected  during  the  last  century.  Otliers  were  built  at  Pitt^ 
field  and  in  the  different  towns  on  the  llousatonic,  near  the  hematite 
beds.  But  the  Iron  enterprise  of  this  rcginn  has  been  of  more  recent 
growth  than  that  of  the  luuriiime  counties  of  ilm  State,  and  fewer  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  first  operations  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

In  the  latter  section  of  the  State,  also,  the  principal  uiiiiuifiLctures  from 
Iron  ill  ilic  \ik>i  century  were  carried  on.  These  embraced  auuiy  classes  of 
uaclul  metallic  products,  some  of  which  have  been  mentioned  ;  and  the 
amount  of  labor  and  cajjital  employed  in  tliem  was  far  greater  than  in 
the  strictly  mctallurgic  branches.  lu  aid  of  these,  rolling  and  blilting 
Mannfartura  in^'K  as  wc  havo  seeu,  wcrc  verj  early  erected.  After  the 
j^^^"^"'  Revolution,  when  the  prohibition  of  such  machinery  was  no 
*^  longer  operative,  they  were  speedily  multiplied.  The  number 
of  these  establishmenta  in  three  of  the  Eastern  counties  of  the  State 
in  1795,  as  furnished  to  Dr.  Morse  by  the  proprietor  of  one  of  them,  wm 
eleven.  Fife  of  these  were  in  Bristol  Coonty,  yiz.,  three  in  Taantoa, 
ooe  in  Pawto^et,  and  one  in  Norton.  Tbece  were  two  at  Bridgeweter, 
one  at  Plymouth,  and  one  at  Kingston  in  Plymontk  Gonnty,  and  one  ait 
Keedhan,  and  one  at  Stonghton  in  Norfolk  Oonntj.  Tbej  ent  and 
rolled  in  that  year  1,73S  tons  of  Iron,  of  Hrhioh  €10  were  rolled  for  hoopa 
nnd  for  cnt  nails^  and  the  remainder  for  common  nait-roda.  The 
Blitting^miU  at  Stongbtoni  where  a  beO^fonndery  was  also  erected  in 
1770,  was  in  the  part  afterward  the  town  of  Canton,  and  cat  and  rolled 
in  the  next  four  yean  about  1,000  tone  of  Iron,  chiefly  Rnaaian  Iron, 
which  at  the  time  was  largely  imported.*  Meesn.  Leonard  k  Kmsley, 
of  Canton,  made  annnally,  from  the  year  1790  to  1707,  from  150  to  SOO 
mill-saws.  The  town  also  contained  at  the  latter  date  a  foige  and  scythe 
shop  in  which  two  to  three  hundred  dosen  scythes  were  made  annnally. 
Some  steel  was  also  made  there  fkom  cmde  iron  by  t&e  German  process. 
Hill  saws,  considered  the  best  in  the  Skate,  were  also  made  at  Easton  at 
that  time.  The  Steel-maanfiMtore  was  Introdaeed  in  the  town  in 
1787  by  Eliphalet  Leonard.  Tho  article  wae  made  in  considerable 
amount^  and  cheaper  than  imported  8teeL  In  quality,  thongh  snitable 

(1)  In  the  year  1790,  twonty.two  ihlpt  the  boIoBoe  of  their  cargoe*  oonstatiog  of 

arrircd  in  the  United  Ftate^  from  St.  Peters*  bar-iron,  hemp,  and  flad^  to  Im  manwfaffi 

burg  with  cordage,  •aiUdack,  and  other  tared  in  the  ooantry. 
Uona,  BaO-reda  and  roUad  iron  for  hoopi. 
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for  coarse  work,  such  as  plowslinres,  mill  saws,  horseshoes,  which  con- 
sumed great  quautities,  it  was  much  inferior  to  foreign  steel  for  edge- 
tools  and  cutlurj. 

Slitting-mills  for  cutting  American  iron  were  iu  operation  also  at 
Dighton,  and  probably  other  towns  in  Saffolk  and  Middlt.^ex  coimties. 

Colonel  Paul  Revere  was  the  proprietor  of  a  foundery  on  Lynn  street, 
Boston,  where  caodod  and  bells,  which  since  the  Teace  liad  been  chiefly 
imported,  were  made.  Very  neat  brass  cannon  were  cast  at  this  foundery, 
Bod  tnaiiy  iron  articles,  such  as  cabooses,  stoves,  clothiers'  plates, 
cbimnej-liearUis,  anvils,  forge-hammers^  and  whatever  was  out  of  the 
ordinary  way,  if  patterns  were  left. 

The  maonfaettire  of  wool-cards  by  hand  was  oommenced  in  Boston 
before  the  Befolation.  In  1788,  Mr.  Giles  Richards  formed  a  company 
Wire  mrda  ^  can7  on  the  business  by  newly-invented  and  improved  ma- 
i»7iBMhiatt7.  Qiiin0iy  of  American  invention,  which  it  is  very  probable  was 
mainly  that  invented  ferefel  years  before  by  Oliver  Evans  for  cntting 
and  bending  card-teeth  and  pierdng  the  leatbera  They  established  a 
manQfiftctory  near  Windmill  bridge,  where  the  card-boards  were  cat  by 
wind-power,  one  man  at  a  machine  being  able  to  cnt  and  bend  in  twelve 
boors  anfllclent  wire  for  twenty  dosen  cards,  at  a  saving  of  one-half  the 
labor  of  any  previons  method.  This  factory  was  visited  in  the  following 
year  bj  Preddent  Washington,  who  was  informed  that  abont  900  hands* 
were  employed  in  it^  and  68,000  pair  of  cards  (of  all  kinds)  had  been 
made  in  a  year.  They  undersold  the  imported,  and  had  even  been 
smnggled  into  England.  The  bnsinen  was  also  carried  on  by  Mark 
Richards  ft  Co.  near  Faneoil  Hall  market,  in  lt94,  and  the  manafactnre 
then  employed  about  1300  persons  (chiefly  women  and  children)  in 
sticking  the  teeth.  Four-fifths  of  the  cards  made  sn  the  State  were  by 
these  ikctories,  and  were  largely  exported  to  the  Southern  States.  In 
1797,  Amos  Whittemore,  an*  ingenious  gunsmith,  who,  with  his  brother 
William,  had  been  connected  with  Giles  Riebaids  A  Co.,  and  the  previous 
year  had  taken  out  three  patents,  indoding  one  for  cutting  nails,  re- 
ceived letters-patent  for  his  card-making  machinery.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Whittemores  had  established  a  third  considerable  card  factory  in 
Boston,  in  which  the  old  machinery  was  employejS.  The  three  fiM^ries 
at  this  time  manufactured  about  12,000  dozen  of  cotton  and  wool  cards, 
which  consumed  nearly  200  casks  of  wire,  averaging  $180  per  cask,' 
85,000  tanned  sheep  and  calf-skins,  worth  8*7^  cts.  each,  and  employed 
nearly  2,000  children  and  60  men.  There  were  three  smaller  factories 
In  Boston,  and  2,000  to  8,000  dozen  cards  were  made  yearly  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  The  wire  consumed  by  them  was  made  at  Dedham, 
where  a  wire-mill  was  erected  at  considerable  expense  for  the  use  of  the 
82 
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card  and  fish-hook  makers  of  Boston.  The  wonderful  pieee  of  mechao* 
ism  deiriscd  bj  Amos  Whittemore  created  a  complete  roTolutioii  in  tbo 
business  in  England  and  America,  by  reducing  all  the  a&eeeasiTe  opem- 
tians  of  holding  and  piercing  the  leather,  drawing  the  win  from  the 
reel,  entting  and  holding  the  card  tooth,  inserting  and  finally  shaping 
the  tooth,  to  a  series  of  rapid,  precise,  and  coinpletelj  aotomatic  move- 
meats.  Slieet'Caids  for  eotton  and  wool,  hatters'  cards,  and  clothiers' 
cards  and  jaclcSy  were  made  with  great  rapidity  and  cheapness  bj  its  aid. 
It  was  introdnoed  Into  England  bj  Hr.  Dyer. 

This  machine  and  those  of  PerUns  and  Jesse  Beed,  before  mentioned, 
for  cntting  and  heading  nidls  by  one  operation,  a  modification  of  the  last 
by  ^7  Thomas  Odiome  of  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  adapted  it  for  cnt- 
m»^\MMj.  i^m^  gome  other  improred  nail  Daadiines,  were  re- 
garded in  England  as  possessing  nncommon  merit  They  were  adapted 
either  to  steam,  water,  or  horse  power,  and  were  soon  employed 
abroad,  and  within  a  few  years  enabled  this  country  not  onlj  to  sup- 
ply an  enormons  demand  for  tacks  and  nails,  but  to  export  fast  quan- 
tities to  foreign  countries.  The  mannfactnre  of  nidls,  an  early  branch 
of  industry  in  Massaohusetts,  and  the  subject  of  130  American  patents 
from  1790  to  Sept,  1825,  was,  on  account  of  its  importance,  strongly 
^recommended  to  the  people  of  that  Colony  by  the  Provincial  Assembly, 
in  December,  1*1*14,  when  war  had  become  imminent  Steel,  tin  plates, 
fire-arms,  which  had  been  made  in  scTcral  parts  of  the  Colony  previ- 
onsly,  gun  and  other  locks,  and  wool-cards  were  also  commended  as 
deserving  of  special  attention,  with  ssTeral  branches  of  non-metallic 
manufacture.  For  several  years  following  the  Peace,  however,  the  nail- 
makers  and  an  other  artificers  in  Iron,  in  common  with  the  proprietors 
of  furnaces  and  forges,  had  to  contend  with  an  overflow  of  foreign  manu* 
factnres  to  an  impoverishing  extent  At  this  critical  period  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  State  and  the  nation,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
unpaid  State  and  Federal  debts  of  the  Revolntf on,  the  liabUities  of  all 
the  States  were  increased  by  a  ruinous  balance  of  trade.  Governor  Bow- 
doin,  who  had  ever  been  a  friend  of  manufactures,  was  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  his  first  message  to  the 
legislature,  in  1Y85,  he  advised  that  the  credit  of  the  State  should 
be  maintained  at  all  hazards,  and  adequate  power  be  given  to  the  Fede- 
ral Congress  to  retrieve  the  national  credit  and  finances  by  a  regulation 
of  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  To  this  end  he  recommended  a 
convention  of  the  several  States  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
The  State  legislature,  by  his  advice,  passed  an  Act,  to  be  of  temporaiy 
force,  laying  dnties  with  a  yiew  to  the  encouragement  of  its  manufac- 
tures. In  a  message  in  Febmary  of  the  following  year,  he  called  upon 
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them  to  do  something  for  the  further  protection  of  Iron,  stating  that 
Mr.  John  Noyus,  who  had  recently  returned  from  Europe,  informed  him 
lie  had  wliile  tliere  obtained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  several  branches 
of  the  Iioa-ujaiiuracturc,  and  of  the  machines  nsed  in  mannfocturing 
iron  and  steel,  including  the  "construction  and  use  of  the  new  invented 
steam-engine,  very  necessary  iu  those  operations,  and  which  may  be 
advantageously  emjdoyed  iu  uiaiiy  others."  Mr.  Xoyes,  who  was  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  lion.  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  Minister  at, 
London,  recommending  his  projects  far  introducing  some  new  manufac- 
tures, was  willing,  in  connection  with  Ids  partner  Col.  Revere,  and  under 
suitable  encouragement  from  the  legislature,  to  erect  works  for  carrying 
on  these  branches  to  considerable  extent.  Circarastanced  as  they  then 
were,  Mr.  Bowdoin  deemed  it  highly  necessary  to  encourage  every 
tiaefal  and  practicable  manufacture,  especially  that  of  Iron,  which  in 
those  respects  might  vie  with  any.  As  it  must,  with  the  proposed  im- 
provements, prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  Commonwealth,  he  strongly 
recommended  this  branch  to  their  favorable  consideration.' 

trader  Goternor  Hancock,  encouragement  by  the  legislature  was  ex- 
toided.  In  the  system  of  duties,  howeyer,  enacted  by  Congress  under 
tii0  new  Constitution,  which  Bowdoin  early  and  strongly  urged  as  the 
best  remedy  for  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country,  the  protection 
given  to  the  iron,  steel,  and  especially  the  nail  manufactures,  though 
smflU  in  amount,  was  a  concessiou  to  the  iudustry  of  Massachusetts  and 
one  or  two  otiier  States*  The  impost  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  spikes, 
Daib.  tacks,  and  brads,  proposed  in  April,  1789,  was  opposed  by  seTeral 
Sonthen  membeis  as  a  harden  upon  ship-bnilding  and  i^e  improTement 
of  estates,  and  as  bearing  uneqaaUy  upon  the  States  north  and  south, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  made  enough  for  domestic  consumption,  and 
therefore  would  not  feel  it  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  stated  that  great 
quantities  were  made  for  exportation  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  and  probably  other  States,  and  enough  might  soon  be  made  to 
supply  all  North  America,  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said :  "  This 
manufacture,  with  very  little  encouragement,  has  grown  up  remarkably. 
It  has  become  common  for  the  country  people  in  Massachusetts  to  erect 
small  forges  in  their  chimneyHJomers,  and  in  winter  and  on  evenings 
when  little  other  work  can  be  done,  great  quantities  of  nails  are  made 
even  by  children.  These  people  take  the  rod-iron  of  the  merchant  and 
return  him  the  nails ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  easy  mode  of  barter, 
the  manuflMstnre  is  prodigiously  great  These  advantages  are  not  ez- 
elusively  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  The  business 

( 1 )  Wintbrop'a  AcUnm  «a  th«  Lift  and  BcrrioM  of  J«n«i  Bowdeia. 
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might  be  prosecuted  in  a  similar  manner  in  every  State  exerting  equal 
industry."  In  this  state  of  the  busino^a,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
thought  it  evidently  stood  in  need  of  no  prohibition,  and  Mr.  Fitz- 
simnions  lielieved  the  American  manufacturers  would  have  little  to  fear 
if  tiiuse  articles  were  left  without  a  special  duty.  Neither  spikes  nor 
nails  for  sliip-buiMiDg:  were  imported,  bnt,  being  large  and  heavy,  were 
made  in  the  country  according  to  the  builder's  order.  They  then  had 
slitting-mills  and  all  the  materials  for  nail-making  independent  of  foreign 
countrif^s.  The  extra  duty  on  nails  and  spikes  was  agreed  to,  but  tacks 
and  brads  were  left  subject  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  five  per  font.  The 
manufacture  of  nails  in  the  State  was  supposed  to  have  doubled  in  the 
next  ten  years,  chiefly  throngh  the  aid  of  machinery. 

In  the  construction  and  adoi)tion  of  those  labor-saving  methods  and 
instruments  by  which  Iron  and  other  materials  are  wrought  op  with 
facility  into  the  varied  forms  which  now  employ  so  much  of  the 
industry  of  the  State,  rapid  progress  was  made  after  the  Revo- 
lution. Massachusetts  has  contributed  its  full  share  to  the  reputation 
for  ingenuity,  dexterity,  and  versatility  in  the  mechanicid  arts  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  American  artisan.  Many  of  its  early  contril)utions 
to  tlic  several  branches  of  manufacture  treated  of  in  former  chapters, 
evinced  the  fertility  of  the  inventive  resonrces  of  its  ])eoplo.  In  oil  the 
departments  of  textile^d. other  macluttery,  the  production  of  its  M  ork- 
shops  generally  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  many  improvements 
were  engrafted  upon  mechanism  of  foreign  origin.  Boston  had  cpiite  a 
body  of  skillful  mechanics,  who,  in  1785,  were  united  in  an  association 
of  tradesmen  and  maimfacturers  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Prom  this 
body  emauuteil,  in  August,  I188,  a  circular  to  "their  brethren  in  the 
several  States  in  the  Union.*' 

Among  tlie  additional  examples  of  the  practical  skill  of  this  class,  in- 
volving the  use  of  metals,  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

At  a  fire  which  occurred  in  1705,  a  lire-engine  of  home  construction 
was  used,  "aiul  found  to  perform  extremely  well,"    It  was  made  by 
Duvid  Wheeler,  a  ijlacksniilh  ia  Newbury  street,  who  announced 
•nglMt.  intention  to  manufacture  fire-engines  as  good  as  any  iiu- 

]>orted.  AVhccler  at  tlie  same  time  proposed  to  "make  and  fix  iron 
rods  with  points  upon  houses,  and  any  other  eminences  for  prevention 
from  the  cflccts  of  lightning."  This  was  probably  the  first  practical 
application  in  his  native  town  of  the  grand  theoretical  and  practical  dis- 
coveries of  Franklin,  which,  at  its  first  announcement  some  years  before, 
had  encountered  the  ridicule  of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Royal  Society 
of  England,  although  its  author  received  afterward  the  highest  marks 
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of  its  esteem.  Pr.  William  Kin^,  of  Boston,  is  said  to  haftiotrodaced 
many  years  after  the  u^c  uf  rods  wiili  many  points  along  them. 

Some  improvements  in  the  forcing-pump,  and  its  adaptations  to  the 
hydraulic  mechanism  of  the  fire>engiue,  were  made  and  patented  some 
years  after  by  Benjainiu  Dearborne,  of  Boston,  the  inventor  of  the 
Patent  Jiaiauce,  and  nameroos  improvements  in  otljcr  uriicles.  An 
account  of  these  may  be  found  in  his  letters  to  Governor  Bowdoin,  and 
other  papers  iu  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  aud 
Sciences,  of  which  he  was  an  esteemed  member.  ^ 

At  a  town-meeting  convened  at  Boston  in  March,  17G8,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Alauuiactures,  Mr.  Gawen  Browne,  a  native  of  the  Un\u,  ex- 
CurioTw  hibited  "the  frame  and  principal  moveracnts  of  a  ulv.  and 
carious  Town  Clock  which  he  had  uianufaotured."  The  two 
gauL  wheels,  it  wua  said,  "took  near  90  lbs.  weight  of  cast  brasj^.  It 
was  calculated  for  8  days,  and  to  sliew  the  hours  and  minutes ;  to  have 
3  dials  and  a  iiKM-hanical  lever  to  preserve  the  motion  during  the  wind- 
ing up  ;  the  peuduluLii  wheel  and  plates  to  perform  the  dead  beat;  ita 
*  mathematical  pendulum'  was  so*contrived  that  it  could  be  altered  the 
8,500tb  part  of  an  inch  while  the  cluck  was  going."  In  the  second 
volume  of  the  Memoirs  above  mentioned  is  also  a  description  of  the 
Qff^  orrery  or  planetarium  constructed  by  Joseph  Pope,  an  inge- 
•f  P«pfc  nious  clockmaker  of  Boston,  made  without  preTiooB  acqasint- 
ance  with  snch  a  machine,  and  prononnced  by  Dr.  Dwight  to  be,  except 
in  size  and  durability,  "  probably  inferior  to  none  in  the  world.''  It  was 
purchased  by  the  State  for  Harrard  University.  The  inventor  was  also 
the  author  of  an  ingenioos  theory  of  gravitation,  and  the  inventor  of  n 
threshing-machine,  patented  in  1809,  and  ilso  an  improved  wind* 
mill 

As  earl/  as  lt85,  Rowland  Honghton,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  the 
InvenUKF  of  an  instmment  for  snrvejing  land,  which  he  called  "  The 
New  Theodolite^  **  He  obtained  ezclnsive  privileges  for  seven 
Thaodoutow  ^^^^  making  and  selling  it,  by  an  Aei  of  the  General  Oonrt^ 
which  declared  that  *'  land  conld  be  snrveyed  with  greater  eaee  and  despatch 
than  by  any  surveying  instmment  heretofore  projected  or  made  within 
this  Provinoe.*' 

Bhodi  IaLAMD,--'The  first  forges  in  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
plantations  were  bnilt  in  the  towns  bordering  on  Bristol  Gonnty,  Hass.^ 
and  mn  on  the  bog  ore  of  the  ndghborbood,  which  in  early  times  fed  so 
many  ftimaoes  in  that  and  Plymouth  Connty.  Pig  iron  and  a  variety 
of  castings  were  the  principal  prodnct^  the  ore  being  ill  adapted  for 
making  good  malleable  iron  or  steel 
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The  fint- boose  in  Pawtncket  was  sneted  by  Joseph  Jenks,  of  Ljnn, 
who  bad  probably  witb  bis  father  been  engaged  in  tiie  first  iron-mann- 
fiictores  at  tbat  place,  and  wbose.son  of  tbe  same  name  was  afterward 
tbe  Goremor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1121  to  ItSS.  He  also  erected  a 
forge  at  Pawtncket,  which  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Indians  daring  tbe 
Wanipanoag  War  in  1675,  inwhicb  abont  600  New  England  people 
were  killed  in  batUe  or  mnrdered,  as  many  bnOdings— chiefly  dwellings — 
bnmed,  and  tweire  or  thirteen  towns  entirely  destroyed.  ScTeral  Iron- 
works other  infant  enterprises  were  also  orertbrown  in  tbe  san- 
gninaty  contest^  mncb  shipping  was  destroyed,  and  the  Colonists 
aocamnlated  an  enormons  debt»  while  their  resoorces  were  greatly  re* 
dnced  thereby.  After  the  death  in  tbe  following  year  of  King  Philip, 
the  implacable  chieftain  of  tbe  Narragansett  tribes,  whose  capital  was 
at  Monnt  Hope,  now  Bristol,  and  the  dispersion  of  his  followen^  tbe 
improTsments  of  the  connty  were  subject  to  less  frequent  intermption 
from  Indian  hostility.  With  the  flourishing  ship-boilding  which  grew 
np  aronnd  tbe  Plymouth  and  Narragansett  Bays,  tbe  demand  for  Iron 
Increased,  and  fbmaces  and  forges  were  multiplied.  But  tbe  bog-ore 
which  supplied  the  furnaces  produced  a  cold,  short  iron,  not  suffldently 
tough  for  nails,  spikes,  or  tool4  of  good  quality. 

In  tbe  to?m  of  Cumberland,  however,  in  the  extreme  northeastern 
angle  of  the  State,  and  nearly  on  tbe  line  between  it  and  Massacbnsetls^ 
exists  a  mass  of  tbe  magnetic  o:^d,  one  of  the  largest  in  New 
oi^^r^c^.  England.  This  deposit  was  early  discOTCred,  and  though 
'  better  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  and  steel, 
appears  not  to  have  been  suceessflilly  wrought  The  abundsnee  of  tbe 
ore,  and  of  wood,  water>power,  and  limestone,  which  was  early  quarried 
in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood,  afforded  every  fheOity  for  a  profitable 
working  of  the  mine. 

In  1786,  Samuel  Waldo  purchased  an  ore  bed  in  tbe  town  of  Scitu- 
ate,  and  erected  there  a  furnace  and  foundery  on  the  Patuzet  river,  wbicb 
Bcitu&u  Aft^nrard  became  widely  known  as  the  Hope  Fumaoe.  Cannon 
for  tbe  Navy,  large  bells,  and  other  castings  were  made  there, 
and  munitions  of  war  were  supplied  for  tbe  revolutionary  contest  These 
were  tbe  most  important  works  in  the  State  in  the  last  century.  The 
ore  was  obtained  about  four  and  a  half  miles  distant,  by  turning  a  brook 
from  its  channel,  and  a  few  years  after  the  War  a  steam-engine  was  con* 
strocted  at  the  furnace  under  the  direction  of  Joseph  Brown,  Esq.,  of 
Providence,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  tbe  pits.  Among  tbe  Iron 
articles  made  in  Scituate  at  an  eariy  day  were,  iron  tobacco-pipes,  said 
to  have  been  made  by  one  Jabes  HopUn^  and  swords  of  excellent 
quaBty  by  bis  son  Ezekiel  Hopkins. 
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Respecting  the  mine  at  Cumberlftnd,  Dr.  Douglass  remarks:  "In 
Attleboio,  now  Cumberliiiui,  uiuiexed  lately  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Rhode 
Island,  were  erected  at  a  considerable  charge  three  furnaces  ;  the  country 
was  well  wooded  for  coal,  but  the  ore  proved  not  good  or  pi  ulitable,  and 
Is  neglected  ;  they  were  of  some  siuall  u.-e  in  tlie  hito  war  [with  France] 
in  casting  small  cannon,  bombs,  and  bullets,  iiei'c  is  a  zuagoetic  iron 
ore  which  yields  a  red  short  iron  not  good.'^' 

Professor  Hitchcock  was  informed  by  the  owner  of  the  hill.  General 
Leach,  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  Iron  in  that  and  other  towns,  that 
the  Cumberland  ore  did  not  yield  above  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  metallic 
iron,  although  magnetic  ore  is  usually  one  of  the  richest  He  was  not 
ftware  that  it  had  been  analyzed,  but  conjectured  that  it  would  be  found 
strongly  impregnated  with  manganese,  of  which  we  believe  subsequent 
analysis  has  shown  it  to  contain  2  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  4  per  cent, 
of  magnesia.  These  proportions  of  either  would  probably  have  rendered 
it  refractory,  and  have  impaired  the  qnality  of  the  iron.  The  method 
of  coQoteracting  the  resistance  of  soch  snbstances  in  the  gangue  was 
not  formerly  l^Down  or  weU  nndentood,  and  may  have  been  a  source  of 
failnre  with  other  orei  smelted  by  the  InezpeniiTe  Catalan  method,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sparry  earhonate  at  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  an  ore 
asnallj  associated  with  one  or  both  of  these  snbstances. 

The  first  discovery  of  fossil  coal  in  Rhode  Island  was  made  in  1768, 
and  in  Febmarf  of  that  year  application  was  made  to  the  Assembly  for 
the  ezclnsiTe  right  of  digging  and  vendhig  it  in  the  town  of 
4iMo?«nd.  Providence,  where  mining  was  abont  to  be  commenced.*  The 
anthracite  of  Cumberland  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  now  Tslnable  to 
Its  mannfaetnres,  did  not  come  into  nse  for  a  long  period  after,  althoagh 
it  began  abont  tlie  same  jear  to  be  nsed  in  a  few  smiths'  forges  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  snlphnret^  gray  oxyd,  and  carbonates  of  copper  are  also 
fonnd  in  soTersl  eieavations  formerlj  made  in  Cumberland,  Bhode 
Island. 

Mannfaetnres  of  Iron,  including  bar  and  sheet  iron  steel,  nail-rods  and 
•  nails,  fanning  implements,  stoTSS,  pots,  and  other  castings  and  household 
iron.matia-  ^tensils,  IroB-works  for  ship*builderB»  anchors,  and  bells,  formed 
CMtoMc  largest  branch  of  productiye  industry  in  the  State  toward 
the  dose  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy.  A  ditting-miU  was  built  on  one 
of  the  branches  of  ProTidence  river.  Another  slitting  and  roUug  mill, 
three  anchor  forges^  two  nail-cntting  machines,  and  seyeral  other  mills 
and  liMitoriee  carried  on  tjy  water  were  soon  after  erected  at  Pawtneket 

(1)  Bttmmiiy  ftf  Ar.  Btttlmali,  tL  lOS.      (S)  BtaplVi  Anuli  of  FMvid«M«i 
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Falls.  A  sorew<ntting  maeUDe,  bollow-ware  famaee,  and  8e?eral  forges 
wen  also  in  operation. 

Miisketi  wtn  mannfactnred  for  aareial  of  tlu  mfiitiA  companiea  of  fhe 
Colonj  as  earlj  as  1776,  hj  Stephen  Jenki,  of  North  ProTidoneak 
SmaU  arms  ware  at  the  sasM  time  prettj  eztendTelj  made  by 
seTeral  other  persons  in  the  Colony.  j|boat  the  same  date, 
Jeremiah  Wmdnson,  of  Cti||ber]aad,  who  was  engaged  in  makiug  hand 
cards,  commeneeif  the  mannfaetoie  for  his  own  ose  of  eold-or  cat  taoks. 
They  were  lint  cnt  by  a  pair  of  Aean  (still  prseerred)  from  an  old 
chest  locic,  and  afterwajrd  headed  in  %  smith's  vioe.  Sheet-iron  was 
afterward  osed  and  the  process  extended  to  small  nails,  wliich  he  appears 
to  hsTs  been  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  They  were  eot  from  old  Span- 
Cat  n»ti»,  ^h  hoops,  and  headed  In  «  damp  or  ?lce  by  hand.  Pins  and 
^  needles  were  made  by  the  same  person  daring  the  Rerolntloo, 
from  wire  drawn  by  himselt  The  high  cost  and  scaidty  of  those  arti* 
des  and  of  tacks  were  the  IncentiTes  to  these  efforts.  The  nall-mannihc* 
ture  in  the  State  was  improved  by  £Ieaser  Smith ;  and  Sannel  Slooom, 
of  Rhode  Island,  who  some  twenty^five  years  ago  patented  In  England  » 
machine  for  makbg  pins  with  solid  heads,  with  which  a  foctory  was 
commenced  in  this  coantry.  The  Wilkinsons,  as  machinists,  wera  of 
much  service  in  the  conslniction  of  the  firrt  Arkwrlght  machines,  with 
which  Samael  Slater,  who  was  connected  with  the  fomily  by  marriage,  com- 
menced in  1790  the  cotton-manafrctare  in  the  State.  David  Wilkinson,  a 
few  years  later,  patented  a  machine  for  catting  screws.  The  importance 
of  Providence  as  a  manofactaring  centre  will  be  noted  snbseqaently. 

CoNNionoOT.— It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  younger 
Wiatbrop,  who  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  organisation  of  the  Stock 
Company  which  commenced  the  first  Iron-works  at  Lynn  and  Braintree 
In  1643,  also  received  the  next  year  a  grant  for  a  settlement  and  Iron- 
worlds  within  the  present  limits  of  Connecticnti  where  he  had  been  pre- 
viously commissioned  by  Lord  Say-and-Seal  and  Lord  Brook  to  build  a 
fort.  He  was  also  allotted  about  the  same  time,  by  Massachusetts, 
"  the  hill  at  Tantonsq,  abont  60  miles  westward  where  the  blacke  leode 
ifi,"  and  "liberty  to  purchase  some  land  there  of  the  Indians."*  Al- 
though he  appears  to  have  retained  for  several  years  nn  interest  in  the 
works  at  Lynn,  as  may  be  in£arred  from  the  letters  of  his  father,  his 
attention  was  early  fijLsd  npon  a  settlement  in  Connectlcot,  where  he 
bad  hop^  of  finding  mines  nnd  minerals,  which  could  be  wronght  with 
profit  to  indiriduals  and  the  Colony.  As  early  as  June,  1045,  lie  was 
found  at  Peqnot,'  and  the  next  year,  having  laid  his  beartb-stone  bard 

(1)  llaM.awordi,liL8S.  (3)  PaUr^f  K.  K,  iU  tS4. 
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by  the  lodge  of  Uucas,  the  frieudly  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  touk  up 
his  residence  in  the  Colony,  of  which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  iu  1651, 
and  the  Governor  iu  1657.  His  attainments  in  Pliysicftl  science,  his 
Sogeiiaity  and  enterprise,  were  of  mucli  service  to  the  infant  State  in 
other  departments,  arid  have  been  elsewhere  referred  to.  in 
«rniQ*nu  ]r,5l,  the  Af5sembly  of  Connecticut,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Win- 


"  throp,  passed  an  Act  to  encourag'e  the  discovery  of  mines  and 
minerals  wit^iin  its  jnri>diction.  The  Act  declares  that,  *' Whereas,  in 
t!i!  :  rofky  uniiiti  y  among  these  raountainuus  and  rocky  hills  there  are 
probabilities  of  mines  of  metal,  the  discovery  of  which  may  be  uf  great 
advantages  to  the  country  in  raising  a  staple  comodity ;  and  whereas, 
John  Wititlirop,  Esq.,  doth  intend  to  be  at  charge*?  and  adventure  for 
the  search  and  discovery  of  such  mines  and  minerals,  for  the  encourage- 
ment there  of,  and  of  any  that  shall  nd  venture  with  the  said  John  Winthrop, 
Escjuire,  in  the  said  business,  it  is  tlicrcfore  ordered,"  etc.  It  granted 
to  him,  his  lieirs,  associate!^,  partners,  and  n-^siL'-ns  forever,  the  land^^, 
wood  timber,  and  water  within  two  or  three  luilr^  uf  any  mines  of  lead, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  vitriol,  black  lead,  alinm,  stone  salt  or  salt 
springs  he  might  discover,  if  he  should  set  uji  any  works  for  digging, 
washing,  melting,  or  other  operations  required  by  such  metiils  or 
mineral,  provided  it  was  not  in  a  place  already  occupied.  We  are  isnt 
infurmed  wliat  success  rewarded  his  research,  nor  that  any  manufaciuio 
of  Iron  was  undertaken  at  Pe(piot.'  The  General  Court  again,  in  ir.G3, 
encouraged  the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Colony,  by 
ordering  that  any  person  who  would  lay  himself  out  for  the  di^'-nvory 
of  any  mines  and  miiu-rals,  etc.,  and  purchase  thera  for  the  country, 
"  shall  be  honorably  rewarded  out  of  what  he  doth  discoYer.'^'  The  Act 
was  renewed  in  1672. 

The  earliest  legislative  encouragement  given  to  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  iu  Connecticut  appears  to  have  been  by  the  AsBembly  of  New 
Haven,  seven  years  before  the  date  of  the  charter  of  the  Uinted 
•aeounga    Colonies  of  Connecticut,  obtained  by  Mr.  \\'mtiirop  iu  Eng. 
'  land,  and  ten  years  before  their  amicable  union.  ,0n  the  30th 

(1)  Trnrabnll's  Hist.  Conn.,  i.  235,    Mr.  Ho  aciii  of  pecaliftr  properties,  tho  bnae  of 

'Wintbrop'a  bod,  Oo^ernor  JobD  WinUiropi  which  be  tapposed  to  be  »  otw  moul,  whloh 

wh»  pofMHtd  the  iMB«  iaquititlT*  mind  aj  aaawd  (Mtmhimm,  at  bavlug  cum«  ftom 

litt  fktbw,  afterward  diaeovered,  it  Is  mM»  AamiMt  The  aicUl  Ii  now  ngarded 

nbont  throe  miles  fr^m  N>w  London,  at  a  ideotioal  with  (on^ifwn).  The  Tii5norti!  ro^im- 

plaoe  called  by  the  ladiaos  J^ant-neaffHe,  an  hfte  or  tatitalt'te,  which  furtii.Kheii  it,  i:^  ex« 

ore  resembling  the  ohromate  of  Iron,  which  tremely  rare.    It  hm  b«eu  siuce  found  near 

]i«  wni  to  Sir  H«M  8lou«>  hj  whem  it  was  Iflddletoa,  bal  sot  la  th«  vidattj  of  Mew 

4cpoxited  in  the  British  Moseum.    It  was  London. 

•n^Ivfed  in  1801  by  Mr.  TTatchett,  who  (2)  OeloaUl  Kooordi  of  OanneeUoal,  IL 

fuoad  united  with  the  oijrd  of  iron  a  met^.  193. 
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May,  1 655,  it  was  ordered,  "  that  if  an  iron  worke  goe  on  within  any 
part  of  this  jurisdiction,  the  persons  and  estates  constantly  and  onely  im* 
ployed  in  that  worke  shall  be  free  from  paying  rates.'"  In  October  of 
the  same  year,  there  is  an  order  respecting  the  mannfactnre  of  steel, 
which  was  the  lirst  attempt  to  produce  that  article  in  these  Colonies. 
A  letter  was  read  from  John  Tucker  of  Southold  (on  Long  Island) 
Firat  steel  wherciu  he  informs  the  General  Court  of  his  "  abilitie  and  in- 
^^^^  ten(!raent  to  make  Steele  there  or  in  some  other  plantation  in 
this  jurisdiction,  if  he  may  have  some  things  granted  he  therein  pro- 
pounds." The  Court  acquiesced  in  a  grant  of  privileges  within  its 
jurisdiction,  but  that  of  taking  clay  or  wood  from  private  grounds  it 
left  to  Southold  or  the  town  in  which  he  might  set  up  the  manufacture, 
being  unwilling  "to  meddle  with  any  man's  proprietie."  In  the  follow- 
ing May,  as  a  further  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  part  of  his  property  in  the  business,  Tucker  obtained  from  the 
Assembly  a  declaration  "that  if  he  doe  layc  out  his  estate  in  such  a 
manner  about  Um  ]inblique  worke,  and  that  God  shall  cross  therein 
80  that  he  be  inipoverislied  thereby,  they  are  williug  that  tiiat  small 
reniainit};!  Y>uvl  shall  be  free  from  rates  for  ten  years.''* 

At  tlie  same  time,  it  was  ordered  that  none  of  the  property  invested 
in  the  works  should  ho  attached  for  the  individual  debts  of  the  under- 
takers, so  as  to  hiii  lt  r  the  work  or  damage  the  other  proprietors;  but 
if  necessary,  a  lien  u[i'.>n  the  debtor's  stock  might  be  taken,  until  the 
demand  was  paid  fruiu  ilio  ])r<ints  of  the  same.* 

The  works  appmr  about  tins  lime  to  have  gone  into  operation  at  Xew 
Haven.    A  prop  tsiuon  made  in  May,  1G62,  "in  y*  behnlfo  of  Capt. 

Clarke,  that  wine  and  liquors  drawn  at  the  jrou  vvuik-'s  mieht 

]rin-\vork«  11  1  1 

aiiVew  be  custome  free,"  was  allowed  to  the  exleat  of  one  butt  ot  win© 
and  one  barrel  of  liquors,  an  1  no  more.*  Four  years  after, 
Messrs.  Wm.  Jones,  Jasper  Crane,  ami  James  Bishop  were  authorized, 
by  the  Court  at  Hartford,  to  grant  a  license  to  the  clerk  of  the  Iron- 
works, or  other  suitable  person,  to  draw  wine  and  liquors  at  the  works, 
in  accordance  with  their  instructions,        inference  is  to  be  made  as  to 


( 1 )  New  HaTMi  Ooloay  BMorda  hj  Hoad- 
Uy,  ii.  14». 

(2)  Now  Haren  Colouy  Records  by  Hoad- 
Uy,  iL  153,  175.  The  first  patent  granted 
in  Bngland  for  maaui'ooture  of  iteel  waa  to 
Biohard  L«rd  Dscra,  Thomat  Lataooia,  mui 
]|i«bolaa  Page,  on  8th  A|)ril,  1826,  for  "ap. 
parntiis  for  making  stoel,"  aucurJing  to  the 
inTcntion  of  Let-iome.  At  tho  date  in  our 
text,  but  little  steel  waa  made  in  England, 


and  Uiat  Tery  imperfectly  and  all  of  ftMiga 
Inm*  Farty  7«an  aflar,  BagUah  writen 

•paak  of  steeling  articles  by  "  boiling  them 
in  sow  metal,"  nnf)  "teel  wojj  made  by  a 
similar  prooeu,  and  b^-  planging  into  water. 
Blaal  waa,  bowavar,  mada  by  aaiaaBlatiott 
by  John  HaydoB,  al  Bromlay,  in  1697. 

(S)  ITaw  Batao  Calmdal  Baaaid^  iL 
173. 

{i)  Ibid.  u.  464. 
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the  namber  of  persons  or  amotunt  of  interesto  affected  bj  these  laws, 
which  were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  such  works  in  several  of  the 
Colonies  in  early  times,  Bometimes  to  prohibit  altogether  the  sale  of 

liquors  to  the  workmen. 

In  May,  1669,  upon  petition  of  Wm.  Andrews,  "on  behalfe  of  Capt 
Thomas  Clarke,  master  of  the  iron  workes  of  New  Haven  for  encourage- 
ment of  the  sail!  wnrkr  in  st]]^plying  the  country  with  good  iron  and  well 
WToivjIit  accordiiig  to  art,  '  tiie  General  Court  renewed  the  exemption 
granted  by  New  Haven  to  the  persons  and  estates  employed  therein 
for  another  seven  year'^. ' 

Via  do  not  find  any  turther  reference  in  the  Kecordg  to  those  euter* 
prises  in  the  Iron  and  Steel  manufacture. 

In  1716,  an  Act  was  passed  g^ranting  to  Ebcnczer  Fitch  &  Co.  the 
exclusive  right  to  erect  a  slittiug-mill  nt  Stony  Brook,  situated,  we 
suuing-mui  belicve,  between  New  London  and  Norwalk,  to  slit  and  dr  ivv 
propcMd.    Qjj^  j-qj.  naii.makers.    All  other  persons  in  C<  iiii* 

ticut  were  forbidden  to  erect  slitting-mills  for  15  years  on  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  per  month.*  We  have  no  knowledge  of  any  earlier  proposition 
to  erect  such  a  work  in  any  of  the  Colonies.  The  intentions  of  tlic 
patentees  may  have  been  thwarted  by  the  disposition  evinced  in  I'arlia- 
ment,  in  ltl9,  to  ])rohibit  slitting-mills  in  America.  A  memorial, 
without  date,  filed  in  the  Colonial  archives,  entitled  "  lleasoos  against  a 
General  Prohibition  of  the  Iron  Manufacture  in  His  Majesty's  Planta- 
tions, intended  by  a  clause  in  the  bill  now  pending,  entitled  '  A  bill  for 
enconraging  the  importation  of  naval  stores  from  America,' "  must  be 
referred  to  this  date.   "  It  seems  a  further  hardship,"  says  the  memorial, 

that  the  subjects  abroad  should  be  permitted  to  forge  their  ore  into  bars 
but  not  to  run  av  cast  it  into  pots  and  other  implements,  because  the 
baiac  Ilr.j  aud  evuu  the  same  heat  will  suffice  for  both."  A  clause,  after- 
ward added  by  the  upper  house,  ])rohibited  the  conversion  of  sows  and 
pigs,  or  cast  iron,  into  bar  or  rod  iron,  but  the  bill  did  not  become  a 
law. 

A  furnace  was  erected  in  the  same  county  in  1741  by  Samuel  Souths 
worth,  of  the  ac^'oining  town  of  Lyme. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  the  prevalent  zeal  for  the 
discovery  of  precious  ores,  which  it  is  probable  had  prompted  the  re- 
Copper  searches  of  Winthrop,  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  in  Con 
"'■^  necticut  of  two  deposits  of  copper  ore,  which  it  was  con6- 
dently  hoped  would  yield  constitaentB  of  a  richer  metal.  One  of  these 
was  foand  at  Walliogford,  and  a  more  abandant  mine  at  Simsbnry,  now 

(1)  Tromball's  Col.  Beo.,  u.  37,  108.  (2)  Soientifie  Am«ricaii,  toL  xl.  248. 
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Granby.  The  mines  were  opened,  and  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  exempt- 
ing the  miners  from  military  duty  and  giving  them  power  to  maua^;e 
their  operations,  was  obtained  from  the  j)ropriet«re,  who  represented 
the  business  as  ono  of  crreat  public  advantage.'  As  early  as  1707,  a 
Company,  composed  of  a  gretitcr  part  of  the  landholders  of  Sirasbury, 
iimbarj  formed  to  work  the  mine  at  that  place,  paying  the  town 

ten  shillings  for  each  ton  of  copper  produced,  the  [  i  -eeds  of 
which  went  to  the  support  of  "an  able  schoolmaster  in  Siiualjurv  '  and 
to  Yale  College.  A  contract  was  Min(i(}  with  three  brothera,  clergymen, 
John,  Dudley,  and  Timothy  Woodbridge,  belonging  respectively  to 
Springlield,  Simsbury,  and  Hartford,  to  smelt  the  ores.  Their  scholastic 
attainments  as  divines  were  supposed  to  confer  the  requisite  scientific 
and  metallurgic  knowledge,  but  they  failed  to  give  saiii>faction.  An 
Act,  obtained  in  1709,  conferred  scTeral  privileges,  and  authorized  the 
settlement,  in  a  summary  way,  of  disputes,  which  were  frequent  and 
under  it  the  business  was  managed  upward  of  sixty  years.  In  1714, 
Jonathan  Belcher  (afterward  goTcmor),  of  Boston,  William  Partridge, 
of  Newbury,  and  Timothy  WooUbiidge,  Jr.,  became  the  itriucipai  ope- 
rators uiitil  1721,  when  Andrew  Freeman  and  Charlij.-^  Uoiuelia,  of  New 
York,  were  associated  in  the  business.  The  Boston  company  was  then 
expending  £70  per  month,  uud  the  law,  havmg  expired,  was  renewed  at 
their  request  by  the  Assembly,  which  extended  all  the  legal  encourage- 
nuul  ill  ltd  pLiw  t  uud  authorized  the  division  of  the  mines  among  the 
several  lessees.  Jii  1735,  Governor  Belcher  stated  that  he  had  expended 
about  £15,000  or  about  $75,OUU  in  the  business.  lie  erected  a  smelting* 
furnace  in  Boston. 

Daring  the  excitement  about  this  time  on  the  sabject  of,  mining, 
Joseph  Whiting,  of  New  Haven,  petitioned  the  General  Court  (Oct, 
1733)  for  a  loau  of  £1,000  for  ten  years,  to  aid  him  in  farther  search 
for  mines  and  minerals,  in  which  he  claimed  to  have  made  greater  dis- 
coveries than  any  other  man.  Bat  neither  prospecting  nor  mining 
proved  of  much  profit  to  individuals  or  the  State. 

The  mine  at  Simsboiy  continued  to  bo  worked  with  various  succesi 
antil  the  year  1773.  Shafts  were  sank,  one  to  the  depth  of  80  and 
another  85  feet,  and  vait  caverns  were  excavated  in  the  hill.  Bat  the 
imperfect  state  of  nduing  knowledge  and  machinery,  the  insufficiency  of 
drains  or,  lewlt  to  oany  off  the  water,  and  the  cost  of  pumping,  which 
had  to  be  carried  on  day  and  night  by  the  aid  of  the  neighboring 
fhnners,  absorbed  much  of  the  profits.  The  copper  mines  of  England, 
which  now  yield  OTer  SOfOOO  tons  of  copper  annnally,'  at  that  time 

(1)  Se«  IMambiiU'i  Hist.  Coaa.,  toL  IL      (S)  Aanals  of  Biilith  Ltfisktioii,  U. 

•lup.  ii. 
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produced  only  600  or  700  tons,  and  much  wfis  imported  from  the  conti- 
neut.  Tlic  discovery,  previous  to  1722,  of  a  dcposdt  of  rich  cupreons 
ore  in  2vew  York  iridueed  rarliainent  in  that  year,  by  the  statute  8  Geo. 
I.  c.  18,  to  place  copper  ore  from  the  plantations  on  the  list  of  enume- 
rated articles,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  future  supply  from  its  own 
doiawiiuns.  The  quality  of  the  t?imsbury  ore  was  tolerably  good,  yield- 
ing 3  to  5  per  cent.,  and  some  masses  50  per  cent.,  of  metal,  and,  the 
price  being  high  abroad,  there  wa.s  a  prospect  of  a  jirofitable  business. 
Several  cargoes  were  sent  to  Europe  from  Hartford.  But  the  liiaiuitioa 
of  the  market,  and  the  cost  of  exporting  it  iu  ore,  as  required  by  a  law 
prohibiiing  the  smelling  of  it  in  the  Colonies  ;  the  expense  of  mining,  as 
then  conducted,  and  the  lo&&  of  two  ship-loads  at  sea,  one  of  which  was 
captured  by  the  French  during  the  wars,  proved  discouraging  to  the 
operators.  Works  for  smelting  and  refining  the  ore  were,  notwithstand- 
ing prohibitions  wad  discouragements,  erected  in  Simsbury,  at  a  village 
named  Hanover  by  the  German  workmen,  where  the  operations  were 
quietly  conducted.  By  the  original  proprietors,  and  different  companies 
of  lessees,  including  one  British  company,  the  work  was  thus  copducted 
for  aboat  seventy  years,  when  there  appeared  to  be  a  failure  of  the 
ore. 

Tlie  vas6  subterranean  TanHs  in  Copper  Hill,  now  indnded  in  East 
Qranb/y  were  in  1773  converted  into  a  prison  for  felons^  wlio  were  em- 
ployed in  the  nines.  The  mine,  as  Dr.  Trombnll  observes, 
vewfsto.  ^^^^  rendered  of  much  greater  Talne  to  the  State  than 
all  the  copper  dug  oot  of  it"  This  plaoe,  the  famous  "Newgate**  of 
Connecticut,  was.  daring  the  BoTolution,  the  place  of  confinement  for 
Tories,  and  afterward  a  general  prison.* 

The  ore  at  Wallingford  was  considered  richer  than  that  of  Simsbury 
from  the  admixture  of  silver.  Bnt  the  inability  of  the  miners  to  keep  it 
wauiaffford  ^^^^  vatcr,  Compelled  them  to  abandon  it  in  a  few  years, 
and  a  second  attempt  to  work  the  mine,  long  afterward,  failed 


(I)  After  having  b«en  nted  for  that  jmr- 
pose  nhoat  fifty  years,  the  whole  mino  ■was 
in  1S30  purchased  of  the  Sute  for  $1,200, 
hf  Bi«hwd  Bmoo,  of  Bf mtbnrjr,  and  gmf^ 
mm  from  ITtw  Yvrk,  who,  as  the  "Pb«nlx 
Minlnn;  Cnmpany,"  obtained  n  charter  ami 
laid  oat  several  thousand  dollars  upon  it. 
Tbej  abandooed  it  after  fire  or  fix  years, 
doriBf  A*  flnanoUl  eiliii.  In  1855,  mlalag 
was  onrr  u.  re  nndflrtftkra  by  the  "Connec- 
ticut Copper  Company,"  which  took  out  a 
Ifirge  quantity  of  ore,  yielding  about  b  per 
MDt  aad  lODM  Bodnkt  5S  pvr  emU  of 


metal,  and  increasing  in  richness  as  they 
deseended.  Ten  of  Brftdford's  eeparafors, 
two  steata -engines,  and  other  machinery, 
mm  OTMldl  at  mi^  oipoiM**  Bnl  notwlih. 
•tMdiag  II*  gTMter  eoaaaad  of  capital, 
pnpcrior  mfichtnery,  sdencc,  and  skill,  to 
that  possessed  by  the  original  proprietors, 
the  work  was  again  suspended  in  about  two 
yoan,  obMyy  It  b  wld,  from  Mlaro  la  fbo 
processes  of  extracting  am!  refining  the 
metal.  The  ore  is  of  tlio  vitreous  kind,  nnd 
not  easily  reduced,  bnt  it  ia  hoped  will  yet 
bt  workod  to  adrantaco. 
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from  tlic  same  canse  The  s^reat  bcncHt  '^f  the  5!tcnm-png:inc  wa*?  first 
made  apparent  in  |l\iinpin>r  and  other  mininj^  operutiona.  Two  ^lv;^m- 
enpines  are  said  to  have  been  imported  into  New  Kng-land  before  the 
KevoliUion,  and  one  for  the  copper  mine  of  the  Schujlers,  in  New  Jersey, 
where  the  same  obstacles  were  encountered. 

In  the  years  1737  and  1780,  copper  coins  were  struck  on  copper  from 
the  Simsburj  Mines,  bv  Jospph  ]Iigl>y,  an  inf^enious  blacksmith  of  the 
Oiubr  town  of  Grauby.  They  were  current  for  many  years,  and  were 
«opp«n.  known  as  the  "  Granby  coppers.  They  were  "  stamped  on 
planchets  of  the  purest  copper,  and,  in  consequence,  were  in  demand  by 
gold-beaters  for  alloy."  They  are  said  to  have  been  well  executed  for 
the  times.  The  designs  upon  some  of  the  pieces  represented  a  sledc^e- 
hammer  «?armonnted  by  crowns,  in  deference,  probably,  to  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  with  due  ret^ard  to  the  conditions  symbolized." 

In  1736,  a  foundery  for  casting  large  bells  was  nl'^o  established  at  New 
Haven,  by  Abel  Parmlee,  as  appears  by  his  petition  to  tiie  General  Court, 
wherein  he  f5tates  that  his  own  was  the  first  attempt,  in  the  Colonies, 
to  ea.st  bells.  A  monopoly  of  the  business,  which  be  asks  for  twenty 
years,  was  not  granted.' 

With  regard  to  the  irou-manufacture,  we  find  that  Joseph  ITipl)y,  of 
Simsbury,  in  May,  1728,  previous  to  his  exercising  the  high  function  of 
PutoBiror  ^  coiner  of  money,  in  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  rcj)re«ented 
that  he  had,  "  with  great  paius  and  cost,  found  out  and  ob- 
tained a  curious  art,  by  which  to  convert,  change,  or  transmit  common 
irou  into  good  steel,  sutlicient  for  any  use,  and  was  the  very  lirst  iliat 
ever  performed  such  au  operation  in  America,"  He  produced  th(^  cer- 
tificates of  several  smithH,  who  had  made  trial  of  the  steel,  and  pro- 
nounced it  good.  The  petitioner  asked  for  himself  and  Joseph  Dewey, 
of  Hebron,  the  exclusive  right,  for  twenty  years,  "of  practising  the 
business  or  trade  of  steel  making."  A  patent  was  granted  them  for  ten 
years,  provided  "the  petitioners  improve  the  art  to  any  good  and 
refisouable  perfectiou,  within  two  years  after  the  date  of  this  act"* 


(1)  Like  tb*  baadlwwk  of  Jvnkt  of 
Ii7im>  Ml  elder  nenber  of  the  mum  eraft. 

Id  the  parent  colony  of  MasflecbaaetU  Bay, 
few  coins  now  remain  to  atte.^t  the  artistic 
ekiU  of  Uigbj,  aa  the  impressions  were 
tooa  ofliMwd  froitt  tbo .  vnelloyofl  noloL 
Good  ipoeimeiis  of  tbe  Qnuiby  Copper  now 
commnnd  $!5  to  $25  each.  There  were 
rereral  issues  with  difforont  devices,  soino 
having  a  broad-ax,  with  tbe  motto,  "I  out 
i^f  we/  tbroo^"  His  eoIaefOWM  oo«* 


ddered  a  boon  to  tibo  cotamnnity,  but  not  »o 
a  letor,  nnaatliorlsod  IniUtlott  of  tbe  oolo. 

ago  of  other  minters.  Oo  tbe  subject  of  thi< 
coinage,  and  of  the  Simsbury  and  Walling- 
ford  mine«,  see  a  late  publicatioo,  "  Tbe 
Nowgate  of  OonneeUcvt^"  by  R.  H.  Pbolp% 
1860,  and  Trankball'i  Hist,  of  Coatteotioat» 
vol.  ii.  ch.ip.  2. 

(2)  Moore's  Patent  Office,  App.,  p. 

(3)  ibid.,  p.  302. 
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The  most  valuable  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Connecticut  are  tbose  of  the  i 
brown  oxyd  of  iron  or  heniRtite,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, 
]t«BMito  bordering  (m  Now  York  and  Massaehnsettp,  i)artic'ularly  in  the 
townshii)S  uf  >alisbnry,  Sharon,  and  Kent,  in  LitehficM  county. 
These  rich  beds,  which  also  occur  in  numerous  places  in  the  lower  Silur- 
ian Limestone,  and  slate  rocks,  west  of  the  Green  mouutaiu  range  ia 
the  two  adjacent  States,  and  near  Bennington,  Vermont,  was  early  ex- 
cavated for  the  siip})ly  of  charroal  furnaces  in  each  of  those  States.  lu 
MasRaoKusctts,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  Berkshire  County.  At  Salisbury, 
Connecticut,  then  called  Weatot^  and  llonsatonic,  a  bed  of  this  ore  was 
explored  as  early  as  1»32,  iu  laiuis  appropriated  by  the  Colony  to  Yale 
MUbvry  College,  and  then  occupied  by  one  Bissel.  Two  years  after, 
mia«t.  Philip  Livingstone  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  others  received  a  ,  V 
grant  of  the  whole  tract  of  100  acres,  and  set  up  a  lurnace  or  bloomery  y 
to  smelt  the  ore,  at  Linicrock,  five  miles  from  the  ore  bed,  where  a  n'ew  >, 
furnace,  with  six  fires,  was  erected,  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  Pig-iron, 
Bud  yarious  castings,  as  potash  and  common  iron  kettles  were  made 
there,  it  is  said,  iu  lI'Mi.  hi  1740,  Mr.  Livingston,  whose  descendants, 
a  few  years  ago,  still  owned  one  half  the  mine,  erected  Iron-works  at 
Ancram,  in  Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  about  twelve  miles  north,  and  a  ; 
little  west  of  the  great  ore  bed  whence  they  were  supplied  with  ore,  and^ 
soon  became  quite  productive.  Tin  1762,  a  Mr.  Uazleton  and  others 
built  a  blast-furnace  at  the  outlet  of  Wanscopommnc  lake,  two  miles 
east  of  "  Ore  hill,"  in  Salisbury.  This  fornace  was  rebuilt  in  1770  ;  and, 
in  1831,  it  was  the  oldest  In  the  Tidiiity.  It  was  oeeopied  by  the  Messrs. 
Holly  and  Coffin,  who  produced  annually  from  500  to  600  tons  of  pig- 
iron.  A  third  fnmace  was  built  in  1805.  The  ore  raised  for  the  ihr- 
naces,  during  the  first  fifty  or  nxty  years,  amounted  to  about  3,000  tons 
annually.  The  richness  of  the  ore,  which  yielded  a  ton  of  pig  metal  to 
erery  two,  or  two  and  a  half  of  ore,  and  a  ton  of  bar-iron  to  about  four 
tons,  and  the  toughness  of  the  iron  produced  from  it,  brought  the  iron- 
works and  mines  of  Salisbury  into  high  repute,  as  the  most  important  in 
the  country.  As  the  ralue  of  the  mine  became  established,  the  proprie- 
tors laid  a  doty  of  twenty-five  cents  per  ton^on  all  ore  raised,  which  was,  at 
first,  free  from  charge,  and  the  tariff  was  successively  raised  to  42,  50,  07, 
1.00,  and  at  length,  to  1.25  per  ton,  which  was  the  rate  in  1831,  the  cart- 
age being,  at  the  same  time,  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  ton  for  each  mile. 
On  the  occurrence  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  which  suspended  many 
industrial  operations,  the  Oouncfl  of  Safety  expended  the  sum  of  £1,450 
In  fitting  up  the  furnace  at  Salisbury,  to  cast  cannon  and  shot,  and  a 
corps  of  fifty-nine  men  was  employed  to  conduct  it  efficiently.  Cannon 
from  four  to  thirty-two  pounders,  and  other  ordnance  supplies  were  cast 
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there  daring  the  war.  The  guns  of  many  of  the  old  ships  of  the  nayy 
were  made  there  during  the  last  century.  For  blacksmith^s  work,  and 
for  gan  and  rifle  barrels,  the  best  charcoal  eokl-blast  iron  of  Salisbury, 
which  is  readily  converted  into  steel,  was  long  regarded  as  snperior  to 
any  other,  domestle  or  foreign,  and  lias  been  extemftfel^  «Bed  in  the 
national  and  private  gun  mannfaetoriee  of  the  oouatty.  I&  the  begin* 
Ding  of  this  century,  between  four  and  five  thousand  tons  of  ore  were 
raised  aannally,  and  the  fttmaoes  at  Ancram  and  Salisbury,  with  abont  fif- 
teen forges  in  the  neighborhood,  were  supplied  from  the  great  brown  ore 
or  limonite  bed  at  Ore  hfll  The  Sslisbniy  ftamaoe  was  nsnaUy  kept  in 
blast  foor  im  fire  months  in  the  year,  and  ran  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
ions  of  pig  iron  weekly.*  This  was  formerly  sold  chiefly  in  the  cmde 
state,  at  |85  to  |40  doUan  the  ton,  at  the  works.  The  abnndanee  and 
quality  of  the  or^  and  of  wood  and  water-power  for  working  it,  wonM, 
it  was  belfered,  render  Salisbnxy  the  Birmingham  of  America.  Bat  ihe 
anbstitntion  of  mineral  fael,  and  the  defdopment  of  the  Tast  fbrriferons 
deposits  near  the  coal  areas  of  other  Statei^  haa  disappointed  this  ex- 
pectation. The  iron  mannfnotiire,  in  its  esTetal  branches,  has,  however, 
long  been  the  principal  indnstry  of  Salisbnry,  and  neighboring  towns 
which  obtained  ore  and  metal  from  that  place.  Several  other  beds  have 
since  been  opened  and  worked  as  open  quarries  near  the  old  mine.  In 
1880,  fonr  or  five  considerable  iron-works  at  SaUsbory,  produced,  in 
high  charcoal  fbniaces,  18,000  to  20,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  worth  $30  to 
|38  per  ton,  in  addition  to  several  hundred  tons  each  of  bar,  and  other 
wrought  iron,  heavy  castings,  anchors  and  other  forged  work,  acrewa, 
etc.  The  mines  still  yield  about  80,000  tons  of  ore  annually,  and  about 
11,000  tons  of  pig  hron. 

At  LakeviUe,  a  fhmaee  was  in  operation  before  the  revolution,  which 
cast  shot  and  shell  for  the  British  troops.  That  place^  and  Fall's  village 
were  afterward  the  seat  of  two  refining  forges,  with  ten  fires,  making 
iron  for  the  government,  but  were  ruined  by  a  transfer  of  its  patronage 
to  imported  Swedish  iron.  At  Furnace  village,  five  milea  north  of  Lake- 


(1)  Trumbull's  History  of  Connectieat, 
ii.  108.  In  !7J0,  vhrn  pit  coal  And  the 
ar^llnceoas  carbonatcf  ut  ibe  onal  meaaares 
in  England  b«gan  to  take  the  place  of  char'* 
•oftl»  «ttd  of  lira  rtd  and  browa  homatttM 
^hich  had  previoaitly  b«tn  Hied  almoft  9X* 
olasivelj  in  tbo  iron-manufaetare ;  the 
average  annual  product  of  59  charcoal  fur- 
aM6t,  la  EDgland,  wm  394  toa«  MMh,  or 
H  toa»  P«r  wook,  and  Iht  total  jtarlj  pro- 


duction was  17,350  tons  of  iron.  In  1788, 
there  remained  but  24  charcoal  l  lit^t  fur- 
naces,  which,  by  tbo  aid  of  the  cylinder 
blowing  machinery,  produced  a  total  of 
IS^eoe  long  of  oaotiiwB,  oqwd  to  Me  toai 
each  per  annum,  or  about  18  tons  weekly. 
Fifty  three  coke  furnace?,  at  the  $time  time, 
produced  48,000  tons  aunually — as  average 
on  Ihe  itholi  joar  of  17^  tons  p«r  wooiu 
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Tille,  is  the  Mount  Riga  charcoal  cold>bIast  faroace,  erected  in  1800  aud 

rebuilt  in  1845. 

In  the  adjoining  town  of  Canaan,  east  of  the  Honsatouic,  where 
specimens,  regarded  as  native  iron,  kad  ore,  and  other  muierals 
CkBUBM^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  found,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  of  improved  constrac- 
ttT«lMa.  ^jQjj  built,  after  the  Revolutiun,  and  fumncea  probablj 
much  earlier.  At  Colebrook,  in  the  same  county,  a  furge  and  other 
works  were  erected,  either  before  or  during  the  war.  In  \1S9,  "they  took 
fire  and  burned  down."  A  loan  of  £1,200  was  made  by  the  Province, 
in  1761,  to  Ephraira  and  John  Patterson,  and  Thomas  lLu-;st  !1,  to  erect 
a  furnace  on  the  Owesatunnuck  (llousatonic)  river,  probably,  iu  Kent, 
where  a  bed  of  brown  Hematite,  imbedded  in  gneiss  and  quartz  rock 
formerly  supplied  a  number  of  furnaces.  Furnaces  were  early  erected 
there,  wliich  were,  in  part,  supplied  by  the  ore  of  the  town,  and  in  part 
f^om  Beekman  and  Amenia,  in  New  York,  and  the  spathic  ore  of  Kox- 
biiiy. 

This  yaloable  deposit  of  spathic  ore  at  Mine  Hill,  in  Roxbnry,  near 
New  Ifiilford  in  the  same  County,  was  opened  aboat  1750,  by  Hurlbut 
St  Hawl^,  for  the  eztraeUon  of  rilver,  again,  aboat  foor. 
teen  yean  after,  by  the  Bronaone  Brothefs,  who  ennk  a  shaft 
abont  185  fset  A  Ckrman  goldsmith,  named  Fenchter,  who  carried  on 
smelting  operations  with  secrecy,  is  bdiered  to  hare  deluded  the  Bron- 
Bons  for  some  time,  by  occasionally  producing  silver  from  his  cmcibles, 
and  nltimately  to  have  canned  off  some  heatj  boxes  of  the  prodoet, 
whate?er  it  may  hare  been.  He  is  sail  to  hare  made  steel  for  his  tools 
from  the  sparry  ore,  which,  mixed  with  the  lilicioos  ore  of  the  Kent  bed, 
makes  a  tongh  iron.  Seteral  other  parties  afterward  nnsoccessftdly 
proseented  the  search  for  sOrer,  neglecting  altogether  the  more  Talaable 
nse  of  the  steel  ore,  which  a  Mr.  Bacon  afterward  attempted  to  smelt  for 
iron  alone.  He  erected  a  furnace  at  the  place,  hot  failed  through  Inez* 
perience.  Steel  of  good  quality  was  subteqnently  made  from  the  crude 
metal,  by  D.  J.  Styles,  wbush  again  raised  the  credit  of  the  mine.  It  is  * 
from  the  same  kind  of  ore  that  the  Qerman  steel  is  made.  The  town  of 
New  Milford  had,  before  the  beginning  of  this  centuy,  seven  forges, 
making  about  three  hundred  tons  of  bar  iron  annually,  beridbs  hollow- 
ware.  The  whole  County  of  Litchfield  contained,  at  the  same  time,  fifty 
bloomery  forges,  making  Iron  directly  ih>m  the  ore,  and  three  sUtting- 
miUs.  The  manufhcture  of  nails  was,  at  the  same  time,  carried  on  there 
to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  part  of  the  Union,  with  the  exception  of 
Plymonth  and  Bristol  Counties,  in  Massachusetta  Anchors  were  also 
forged  on  a  large  scale,  in  South  Canaan,  by  four  brothers  named  Hont, 
who  likewise  manoihctured  large  screws  for  machinery,  and  other  articles 
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to  a  considerable  extent  All  the  iron  need  wai  the  product  of  the 
forges  and  fomaces  of  the  eonntyf  and  was  of  excellent  qoality. 

Oldmixon  (1741)  mentions  a  small  iron-mill  at  Kew  Brainford  (Bran- 
ford),  on  a  small  stream  raaniag  into  the  Sound,  and  expreases  his  sur- 
piise  that  a  small  iron-work  shonld  be  fonnd  there  or  anywhere  else  on 
the  continent,  considering  the  abundance  of  ore  and  fuel  sufficient  to 
eupi)ly  all  Europe  with  Iron.  Those  with  whom  he  conreraed,  some  of 
whom  had  sent  men  to  America  to  carry  on  the  business,  were  of  the 
opinion  that^  with  proper  enconragement,  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty  and  by  giving  a  bounty  on  importation  of  colonial  iron,  as  in  the 
case  of  nayal  stores,  £100,000  could  be  sared  to  the  nation  that  then 
went  annually  for  Baltic  Iron,  and  that  the  metal  could  be  imported  at 
half  the  cost  of  Swedish  Iron.  He  had  few  fears,  such  as  they  expressed, 
that  the  Baltic  merchants  would  succeed  in  opposing  the  importation  of 
American  Iron.  There  is  little  doubt  that  fears  of  that  kind  and  the 
disposition  to  wait  for  encouroffement  from  the  parent  State,  hindered 
the  derelopment  of  this  industry  and  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
aeveral  Provinces  in  a  considerable  degree. 

In  1760,  the  legislature  granted  Ebeneaer  Keny,  Joseph  Hull  Jr., 
and  John  Wooster  of  Derby,  and  Thomas  Perkins  of  Enfteld,  permission 
to  purchase  of  the  Indians  a  water  privilege  for  iron-works  near  the 
falls  of  Naugatuck. 

On  many  of  the  small  streams  which  faU  into  the  Sound,  as  well  as 
upon  the  branches  of  the  principal  rivers^  bloomeries  and  small  works 
for  a  variety  of  manufactures  iiw  Iron  were  established,  some  of  them 
quite  early.  CoDDecticot  hiks  long  been  noted  fur  the  extent  and  variety 
of  its  hardware  branches,  and  for 'different  descriptions  of  small  wares, 
which  the  ingenoity  of  its  people  has  rendered  peculiarly  varied  and  ex- 
cellent. Besides  the  hematitio  beds  of  the  northeast,  the  iron  ores  of 
Connecticut  are  Tcry  ronsiderable.  The  forges  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  were  chiefly  supplied  hy  ho^  ore,  dag  near  them,  or  by  these 
and  the  hematites  in  part  obtained  from  other  States. 

Some  time  previous  to  1750,  a  steel-furnace,  and,  we  believe,  a  bloom* 
«ry,  was  owned  by  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Killingworth.  About  the  year  1761, 
considerable  interest  was  excited  in  America  and  in  England 
by  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  a  black  ferruginous  sand  fonnd 
in  considerable  quantities  on  parts  of  the  New  England  coast  and  inte> 
Mncaede  ^'^^^  situatious.  Thc  attention  of  the  Royal  Society  had  been 
Mx>d  ore.  eijied  to  this  sand,  composed  principally  of  the  l)rown  oxjd 
of  iron,  on  account  of  its  magnetic  properties,  as  early  as  16S9,  and  ex- 
periments were  made  with  samples  of  it  from  Yirginia  by  Dr.  Moulin, 
in  that  year,  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  Iron.  But  the  reagents  em- 
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ployed  failed  to  detect  any  of  the  metal  in  the  specimen,  though  highly 
magnetic,  and  more  than  doublti  the  weight  of  white  sand.  Soiue  fifty 
years  after,  tlie  experiments  were  repeated  in  the  dry  way  by  Mr.  Uemj 
Home,  on  samples  received  from  Mr.  Adams,  a  Virginia  merchant,  and, 
after  one  or  two  failures,  resulted  ia  obtaining  "  a  very  fine  malleable 
metal,"  exceeding  half  the  weight  of  the  specimen.  AbLut  twenty  yeare 
after,  in  17<>1,  the  Rev.  Jarcd  Eliot,  of  Killirigworlh,  without  any  Ivnow- 
ledgc  of  these  aiteinpts,  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  Iron 
from  the  black  magnetic  f?and  of  New  England.  His  project 
met  with  every  dincouragcment  from  those  skilled  in  such  mat- 
ters, to  whom  he  proposed  it.  "  Having,"  he  says,  "a  persuasion  of  the 
practicability  of  the  thing  to  a  degree  next  to  enthnsiasm,  I  could  not 
rest  till  I  had  made  trial."  In  a  common  bloomery  forge  ho  succeeded 
in  producing  from  83  lbs.  of  the  sand  a  bur  of  excellent  Iron  weighing 
50  lbs.  About  five  hours  were  occupied  in  the  smelting,  ^vhich  experi- 
ence cnaliled  them  to  reduce  to  three.  In  his  son's  steel  luraace,  above 
mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  l)ar  wii.s  converted  into  good  steel.  Speci- 
mens of  the  steel  and  bar  iron,  accorajianied  by  an  Essay  on  the  nmna- 
facture  of  Iron,  and  a  letter  to  the  Society  in  Loudon  for  the  Encour- 
agement of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  were  sent  in  1102  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinson,  of  the  Royal  Society,  through  whom  Mr.  Eliot  was 
informed  of  previous  attempts  to  extract  Iron  from  the  sand.  The  ex- 
traordinary yield  of  metal  from  the  sand,  so  roach  beyond  that  of  ordi- 
nary ores,  the  best  of  which  did  not  osoally  much  exceed  50  per  cent, 
of  ptg-iroD,  WM  ft  ra»tter  of  astonishmeDt  to  the  chemists  and  others  In- 
terasted  in  the  anl^t  Deeming  hie  discoTcry  an  important  one,  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  1764,  awarded  Mr.  Eliot  its  gold  medal,  and  ap- 
pointed him  its  correspondent  in  that  Province.  The  quantity  of  this 
magnetic  sand,  which  Mr.  Eliot  conjeetared  might  exceed  that  of  Iron 
premianw  i°  ^^J  ^^^^  ^^^"^  i  facility  with  whlch  it  could  be  rednced 
o«md.  admixture  with  bog  or  other  poor  ores  or  with  slag,  and 
the  excellence  of  the  iron  for  steel  wire  and  other  uses,  induced  the 
Society,  in  the  following  year,  to  offer  a  premium  of  £100  for  the  great- 
est quantity  (not  less  than  50  tons)  of  merchantable  bar-iron  made  firom 
the  black  sand  found  in  America,  and  imported  into  London,  and  pre- 
miums of  £60  and  £40  for  the  next  largest  quantities,  not  less  than  30 
and  SO  tons.' 

(1)  Baring  tb«  «mii«  ymr,  fh*  Loodov   of  SiiyVrook,  who  pottttoud  Vb»  AmmVlj 

Society  awarded  a  gold  medal  to  Benjamin  to  coinpel  Onlo  to  pay  him  £50,  alleging 
Gale,  of  KtllinfTwnrth,  rt.,  for  the  invention  that  Oiilo  hurl  been  employed  by  him  to 
of  au  improved  Drill  I'low.    Tho  invootioo    bring  the  inTeation  to  the  notice  of  the  So- 

wv,  howvnr,  oMmod  bj  Benoai  HllUard,  oiotj,  and  had  appropiUtsd  Um  bmon* 
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This  beftTj  bUck  ozyd,  the  detritus  of  metAmorphic  rocks  along  the 
Soand  from  New  HaTcn  to  Rhode  Island,  exists  in  many  of  the  States 
la  great  qaantities.  Many  tons  of  it  are  sent  annually  to  the  large  cities 
to  supply  the  stationers.  It  is  employed  to  some  extent  in  the  raanu- 
ftctore  of  Iron,  the  martial  constituents  being  separated  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  magnets,  which  are  also  used  for  cleaning  magnetic  rock  ore 
when  crashed.  It  is  from  this  iron-sand  that  much  of  the  famous  wootz 
or  Indian  steel  is  made  by  the  Hindoo,  by  the  simplest  process,  in  a  clay 
famace  with  charcoal,  and  a  bellows  made  of  leaves  of  the  forr 

In  May,  }*id4,  the  General  Court  of  Connrctinit  enacted  a  law  to 
regulate  the  manufacture  of  bar-ir  iii  in  the  State.  It  was  required  to 
l)e  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  tOWD  where  ii 
was  made,  previous  to  being  offered  for  sale. 

There  was  a  slittintr-niill  and  other  iron- works  at  that  time  in  Ea-st 
Hartford.  Glastonbury  had  also  a  forge,  and  there  were  two  funiaces 
at  Stafford,  which  made  saflGicieot  hollow  and  cast  iron  wares  for  the 
whole  State. 

The  first  mannfnf'torc  of  Tin-ware  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  been 
commenred  at  lieriin,  in  Hartford  County,  in  1770,  by  Edward  Patter- 
son, a  native  of  Ireland. 

The  emancipation  of  industry  from  Parliamentary  restraints,  and  the 
suspension  of  commercial  intercourse  with  England  by  the  war,  created 
pin.^fffr«H,f—  several  new  forms  of  labor  in  this  as  in  other  States,  and  gave 
Ihm  Inm.  extension  to  others.  In  May,  17T3,  the  Assembly  of  Connocticut 
passed  an  Act  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  lire-arms  and  other  uiiliiury 
stores,  for  the  safety  and  defense  of  the  Province.  It  provided  for  tlie 
payment  of  a  bounty  of  58.  for  every  stand  of  arms  with  a  good 
lock  made  in  the  Province  before  October  20th,  and  Ia.  6(1 
for  every  good  gun-lock,  all  to  be  purchased  by  the  Colony  to  the  num- 
ber of  3,000.  The  manufacture  of  guns  was  soon  after  commenced  in 
Wateibury  on  a  Miiall  scale  by  Lieut  Ard  Welton,  who  made  them  by 
hand  power  alone,  and  ^urIli.^hcd  some,  it  is  said,  for  Government.  This 
was  about  the  commcucemuut  of  the  manufacturing  business  of  that  busy 
town. 

The  first  considerable  improvement  which  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms 
reeeiTed  in  this  country  was  given  it  by  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of 
mwhltuf  Whitney,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  who,  disappointed 
'in  his  hopes  founded  upon  that  machine,  turned  his  attention 
in  1798  to  the  nanafacture  of  arms  for  the  United  States  Government. 
On  tbe  14tb  of  January,  in  that  year,  he  completed,  with  the  aid  of 
GoTornor  Woleott^  a  contract  for  ten  thousand  stand  of  muskets,  to  be 
finished  in  a  little  over  two  years.   For  the  performance  of  this,  which. 
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•iiowever,  occupied  two  years  in  the  preparation  aud  eight  more  in  the 
completion,  he  cuter&d  iuto  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $30,000,  and  wns  to 
receive  $15.-40  for  each  musket,  or  $134,000  in  all.  He  imuiedintcly 
proceeded  to  constrnct  a  manufactory  at  the  foot  of  East  Rock,  two 
mih's  from  X(  \v  lluven,  at  the  present  village  of  Whitneyville,  where, 
through  suLLcaMve  administratious  from  that  of  the  elder  Adams,  re- 
peated contracts  for  the  supply  of  arms  were  made  and  fulfilled  to  the 
entire  apprubuLion  of  the  Govei miK  ui.  The  construction  of  his  factory 
and  even  of  the  commonest  t ouU,  which  were  devised  by  him  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  business  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  evinced  the 
fertility  of  Ids  genius  and  the  precision  of  bis  mind.  The  buildings  be- 
came the  model  upon  which  the  national  armories  were  afterward  ar- 
ranged, and  iiiaiiy  of  his  improvements  were  transferred  by  his  workmen 
to  other  estahlis'hnient.s,  uu  l  have  become  common  property.  His  im- 
provements in  llie  iiiaaulaciurc  of  arras,  it  is  generally  conceded,  laid  his 
country  undci'  petuianent  obligations  by  augmenting  the  means  of 
national  defense.  It  is  satisfactory  also  to  know,  that  though  defrauded 
of  his  just  rights  by  a  portion  of  the  country  most  benefited  by  his 
previous  invention,  his  talents  were  not  unrewarded  in  this  department, 
though  many  experienced  gun-msken,  who,  about  the  same  time,  con* 
tracted  for  the  supply  of  moakets,  whieh  they  attempted  to  make  in  the 
English  method,  were  rained  bj  their  eiigagementt»  The  dffienltiee  en- 
eoontered  ai  that  time  by  the  nndoTeloped  state  of  many  of  the  me- 
chanic  arts  were  OTereome  by  the  aceuraey  aad  dispatch  of  Ue  maehinery 
and  tools,  much  of  which  was  adapted  to  other  manafactiireB  of  steei  and 
Iron,  and  may  stOI  be  recognized  in  the  leading  woikshope  of  the  conntry. 


(1)  llamoln  by  Vnt  3>Mlwm  Olautiad. 
Tb«  ^llMB  by  vbfob  Whitney  was  able  to 
tace«ed  where  ither«  failed,  and  which  ha* 
b«en  Mi(^t«d  wiLb  bo  much  advanteg*  in 
sifliltar  «ttiUtihB«nU,  both  pabUo  uuA  pri- 
vate, WM  ptMiMly  limOar  to  that  by  wbldi 
Sir  Samael  Bentham,  toward  the  end  of  tho 
laat  eectary,  so  greatly  improve4  the  preri- 
oualjr  Imperfect  wood-workiog  machinarj, 
aad,  to  WMM  oactenli  alio  tho  BOtd-woiUaf 
madiiMcy  of  BiigUad.  Bentham  "  clasaed 
theiercrn!  r'T>fTnf!'>n'?  th:^t  h&vo  place  in  the 
working  of  materials  of  every  deMription 
ooeording  to  the  aatOM  of  the  oporotiooi 
thoBiolfoa/'ucI  aotMoordiof  te  thotradM 
or  haodicrafU  for  which  they  are  used.  In 
r«>t,'!(r<l  to  wood  particularly,  he  contrived 
machinea  fur  perfonniog  muat  of  those  npo. 

ralioM^  vhirrtgr  Iho  aood  of  ikill  aod  dis> 


torilj  la  tto  woilotMii  «m  dlapoiuod  with, 

UUt  did  machines  were  eopoble  of  being 
worked  by  «tfam  or  other  power.  Whitney, 
In  like  mauoer,  ooDtrtved  by  tnaohinery  to 
mko  ''tho  MOO  purto  of  dilMWit  giu 
■toeh  aliko  to  tho  luooonlvo  laiproMioni  of 

a  copper-plate  engrnvinp-,"  an  !  left  little  for 
the  Bkill  of  tho  worknicn  Ui  acL-ofnpHxVi.  Ifo 
thuj  lotmd  it  easier  to  Inatruct  green  hauda 
ttoo  to  ooahol  tho  pt^wiiooi  of  thoao  in* 
■tnoltd  la  tho  Boglish  tyatem,  where  oooh 

workman  innde  a  ■"crtnin  jinrt  of  fhf  i^")n, 
whieh  required  operaliuna  often  widely  dia«  , 
tiaot  ia  thoir  Botwo.  Whothor  tho  plan 
orfgiaal  with  hiai  or  ao^  it  wai  oomobooI 
to  the  eharaeter  of  his  mind  aud  habits  as 
manifented  in  all  hlf  boolDOM  oad  dOBOCtiO 
arraBgemeota. 
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The  maTinfartnrc  of  lead  was,  in  1775,  deemed  no  less  important  than 
that  of  fifi  arnis,  and  a  committee  was  authorized  by  the  Assembly  to 
puicha.se  what  ore  was  raised  from  the  mine  at  Middletown, 

and  to  cause  a  greater  quanlitj  to  be  raised  uiui  refined.  Tlie 
committee  sent  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  rennsylvaida  lu  procure 
a  smelter  and  refiner  of  lead  ore.  Competent  person.s  were  found  at 
yiiig  Slug,  Xew  York  ;  ui  Boundbrook,  in  New  Jer.-iy,  and  al  Phila- 
delphia. The  last  was  a  (itM  iuaii  named  Fcdaband,  whom  the  deputa- 
tion considered  the  best  in  America,  but  found  he  was  under  a  pledge  to 
the  king  not  to  refine  metals  in  America.  A  rcliner  was  at  length  ob- 
tained, and  the  business  was  ordered  to  proceed,  with  what  success  we 
are  not  informed. 

Daring  the  same  year,  the  General  Court  receired  a  memorial  from 
Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Norwich,  setting  forth  the  importance  to  the  cotton 
^ir^  ftod  woojen  mannfactures,  in  the  present  distnrbed  state  of  the 
dnvtaff.  eoonUy's  reli^ons  with  Great  Britain,  of  the  manoliwtnre  of 
iron  wire  for^card  toeth.  He  wai  wilUag,  with  proper  encouragement, 
to  undertake  the  bnrioess,  and  had  alreadj  made  some  progress  therein, 
as  shown  by  his  memoria]  on  file.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  inqnire 
into  the  cost  of  erecting  works,  and,  if  they  deemed  it  adrisable,  were 
anthorised  to  draw  on  the  treasnrj  for  £800  as  a  loan  for  fonr  years. 
With  this  small  aid,  Ifiles  erected  works  and  carried  on  wire-drawing 
until  after  the  Peace.  Norwich,  before  the  dose  of  the  centniy,  had 
other  iron-works,  and  in  addition  to  manufactures  of  paper,  stockings, 
clocks,  watches,  carriages,  etc.,  still  mannfactored  wire,  bells^  ancfaon^ 
and  sereral  kinds  of  forged  work. 

About  the  year  1784,  a  Mr.  Chittenden,  of  New  HaTen,  oontrifed  a 
machine  for  bending  and  cutting  wire  for  card  teeth.  By  mechanism 
wiMcfttd  a^j^^  to  *  rerolring  mandril,  the  wire  was  cut,  and  the  teeth 
nadiiM.  doubled,  shaped,  and  finished  automatically  at  the  rate  of 
86,000  in  an  hour. 

A  proposition  was  made  in  17t5  by  Leonard  Chester,  of  Wethersfieldt 
to  erect  *  pin  factory  at  that  place.  Some  years  later,  Br.  Apollos 
Kinsley,  of  Gonnecticnt,  a  man  of  much  mechanical  ingenuity, 
'  and  the  pstentee  of  printing,  brick-making,  and  other  ma- 
chines, iDTented  a  machine  for  making  pins.  But  neither  of  these  pro- 
jects appears  to  hsire  succeeded.  ,The  machinery  with  which  the  bod- 
aess  is  now  so  eztenslfely  prosecuted  in  the  State,  and  the  solid-headed 
pin  itself,  are  triumphs  of  later  American  iuTention. 

NaiU  had  long  been  an  article  of  domestic  production  by  the  ham- 
mering process.  They  are  said  to  hare  been  made  also  without  hesds, 
by  punching  out  of  iron  plates  by  hand,  proTions  to  ItOO,  between  which 
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time  nnd  the  close  of  the  ccntnry  tweDtj-tbree  patents  were  granted  in 
the  United  States  for  nail-making  maebinery,  inclading  several  to  in- 
habitants of  this  State.  A  proposition  before  the  Legislative 
CoancU  of  Connecticnt  in  1786,  to  give  a  premium  for  this 
manufoctare,  was  rejected.  An  Act  was,  however,  passed  in  1795  for 
regulating  the  roanafactore  of  nails  made  for  sale  or  expoftation. 
The  length  of  each  nail,  and  the  weight  per  thousand  of  each  of  the  seve- 
ral sizes  from  two  to  twenty  pennies  was  fixed  by  the  Act,  and  all  were 
required  to  be  rose-headed.  Inspectors  were  appointed  in  each  town 
where  nails  were  made,  and  received  IS  cts.  per  cask  as  fees.  The 
statute  did  not  apply  to  cut  nails  or  those  made  of  cold  iron  or  for  in- 
dividaal  consumption.  Wrought  nails  were  at  that  time  made  in  nearly 
every  town  in  the  State,  and  many  were  exported  to  other  States. 
Litchfield  County  was  the  principal  seat  of  this  manufacture. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  have  from  early  colonial  times  manifested 
a  proneness  to  invention  and  to  those  finer  branches  of  manufacture  and 
"  notions"  for  which  the  State  ia  famooa.  Many  of  these  originated 
among  her  people. 

Abel  Biiell,  nn  ingenious  gold  and  silversmith  of  Killingworth,  about 
1766,  constructed  probably  the  first  lapidary  machine  used  in  this  cointry, 
r,.ii  lary  represented  to  the  Court  that  his  "  method  of  grinding  and 

polishing  crystals  and  other  stones  of  great  value,  all  the 
growth  of  this  Colony,"  was  likely  to  be  a  great  saving  and  advantage  to 
the  Colony  against  the  importation  of  such  stones  from  abroad.  In  i  if)9 
he  presented  a  memorial,  impressed  with  types  of  his  own  manufacture, 
for  aid  in  erecting  a  type-foundery,  which  was  granted,  and  tlie  businesig 
conmienced  in  New  Haven.  About  the  same  time,  he  made  a  survey 
of  tlu^  coast  of  Florida  for  Roman's  Map  of  Xorth  America,  published 
during  the  war,  and  was  associated  with  Amos  Doolittle,  an  engraver 
of  New  Haven,  who  sketchc'd  and  engraved  four  views  of  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  the  first  series  of  historical  prints,  it  is  thought, 
made  in  Aniericn,  and  afterward  maps  for  Morse's  Geography,  etc. 
"Rnell  was  also  cinjiioyed  with  others  in  coining  copper  money  for  the 
State,  for  which  he  constructed  all  the  apparatus  capable  of  making  120 
per  minute.  A  few  years  later,  while  in  England,  he  ia  said  to  have 
been  consulted  respecting  the  construction  of  Iron  bridges. 

Joseph  Hopkins,  another  silversmith,  of  Waterbury,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, made  plated  knee  and  shoe  buckles,  silver  sleeve  and  vest  buttons, 
5oHoo«.      and  other  plated  ware,  some  of  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  wooden  clock  manufacture  was  commcncfd  in  that  town  by  James 
Harrison,  in  1790,  on  whose  books  the  first  ia  chargwi  January  1,  1791, 
at  £3  1 2d.  bd.   Id  East  Windsor  the  brass  clock  manufacture  was  car- 
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ried  on  by  Daniel  Buruap.  Specimens  wiiich  arc  still  preserved  are  said 
to  be  nowise  iufcrior  in  workmanship  to  tiic  best  Enirli>;h  clocks  of  that 
Cioek*.  or  any  later  period.  Clocks  were  also  made  in  East  Hariford 
by  a  Mr.  Chceny.  In  1793,  Eli  Terry,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
Buruap  in  the  business  &&  practiced  by  him  and  Cbeeny,  removed  from 

East  Windsor,  where  he  had  carried  on  clock-makiusr,  to 
KlTtrxj.  2>]yj,i,^m}^^  j„  Litchfield  County.  His  subsequent  enterprise 
and  improTcmeuts  iu  the  art  in  that  place  entitle  him  to  be  considered 
the  parent  of  the  manufacture  in  Connecticat.  At  that  time,  Thomas 
Barnes,  of  Litchfield,  and  Ciideon  Iloberts,  of  Bristol,  were  also  known 
as  clock-makers.  The  kinds  of  clocks  made  by  the.^c  WLir  l»ra>^  and 
wooden  clocks,  with  long  pendulums,  and  their  price  was,  for  a  wooden 
clock  and  case  from  $18  to  $48,  the  higher-priced  uues  having  a  bra.ss 
dial,  and  dial  for  seconds  and  the  moon'8  age,  and  a  more  costly  case. 
l>i  ;l^b  clocks  with  a  case  cost  from  i^dS  to  $60.  §o  limited  was  the  sale 
at  those  prices,  that  three  or  four  constituted  a  slock  in  trade,  and  they 
were  carried  out  for  sale  by  the  luiiki  r  on  hor»c*buck,  the  case  being  pro- 
cured by  the  purchaser  at  from  to  $30  according  to  his  taste.  Terry 
made  both  kinds,  using  a  hand  engine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  the  wheels 
and  pinions,  and  a  foot-lathe  for  the  turned  work.  In  November,  1797, 
hti  patented  an  improvement  in  clocks,  watchc?,  and  time-pieces,  cover- 
ing a  new  construction  of  an  equation  clock,  showing  the  difference  be- 
tween apparent  and  mean  titno.  Ln  1802,  in  which  year  Willard  of 
Boston  took  a  patent  for  his  liiuc-pieces,  Terry  bejan  the  [(u^iness  on  a 
larger  scale  by  water-power,  and,  five  or  six  years  utter,  his  success  in 
makiug  them  by  the  thousand,  which  had  been  ridiculed  ik>  chimerical, 
enabled  Lim  greatly  to  extend  the  irnuiuractinH',  which  others  now  com- 
menced on  the  wholc^iulu  system.  Iu  hu  intruduccd  a  uevv  era  iu 
lUatto            business  by  commencing  on  the  Xaugatuck  river  the  manu- 

facture  of  the  shelf  or  mantle  clock,  which  he  pateutLd  iti  1816. 
The  cheapness  of  these  created  a  wide  demand.  Several  improve- 
meuLs  made  by  him  in  the  mechanism,  and  the  later  progress  iu  ma- 
chinery generally,  have  increased  the  annual  production  in  that  State  to 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  given  to  every  household  a  clock,  equal  to 
the  old  ones,  at  a  cost  of  $2  and  upward.  His  descendants  have  been 
engaged  in  the  business  to  the  present  time,  and  his  pupil,  Chauncey 
Jerome,  since  1821. 

Apart  from  the  importance  of  horological  machines  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  and  especially  in  relation  to  soience  and  bntiiiesfl^  there  are 
of  the  mechanic  arts  which  have  furnished  more  numeroiu  and 
striking  examples  of  great  and  useful  inventions  among  its  members  than 
the  dock  and  watch-making  bosinesa.   Many,  both  in  Europe  and 
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America,  have  first  execdaed  in  this  way  their  Ingenoity,  which  has 
.  aftenrard  coadaeted  to  diaeoTeries  of  aniTanal  utility.  Bittenboose, 
Fiteh  (also  a  native  of  Oonaeotioiit),  Whitteinore,  who,  before  any  of 
the  above^  also  constmoted  without  a  model  an  efficient  wooden  clock. 
Dr.  Franklin,  and  others,  might  be  named,  dock-makere  are  said'  to 
have  been  the  first  who  employed  tpeeuU  maehme$  for  their  manafac- 
tnres,  the  wheel-cntting  engine  having  been  invented  l>y  Br.  Hooke 
aboat  1(55,  and  the  scraw-oatting  lathe  by  Hindley,  a  clook-maker  of 
York,  England,  in  1741.  The  fosee  engine  and  slide  rest,  the  value  of 
which  are  known  to  all  meehanipans  who  nse  metal,  are  of  later  intro- 
doetion,  although  the  latter,  in  an  imperfect  form,  was  used  at  Bome  in 
1648,  ind  attained  its  present  form  in  1779. 

The  Assembly  of  Gonnecticttti  in  October,  1788,  awarded  a  patent  for 
fourteen  years  to  Beigamin  Hanks,  of  Litchfield,  for  a  self-winding  clock. 
It  was  to  wind  itself  by  the  help  of  the  air,  and  to  keep  more  regular 
time  than  other  machines.  The  principle  was  made  use  of  in  New  York 
and  elaewhere.  Two  yeara  after,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Badger,  while  a  mem- 
ber of  Yale  College,  constructed  an  ingenious  planetarium,  without 
having  aeen  one  of  the  kind.   It  was  deposited  in  the  College  Library. 

In  1786,  Bamabaa  Peane  asked  of  the  legidatnre  the  ezdnaive  right 
of  erecting  and  making  use  of  a  steam-engine,  profeeaing  to  have  a  per^ 
stMiD.  f^  knowledge  of  its  construetion  and  use.  The  dty  of  Maa- 
•aciB«.  Chester,  in  Bngland,  was  not  in  possession  of  that  great  agent 
in  manufactures  until  four  years  later,  but  the  engine  had  been  pre- 
viously introduced  in  several  pUwes  for  pumping  and  locomotion. 

Several  years  earlier,  Harris  Baaaom,  of  Colchester,  a  prisoner,  pre- 
ferred the  modest  request  of  a  patent  firom  the  Oovemment  for  one  hon- 
dred  yeara  for  a  "  perpetual  water  motion,"  by  which  water  could  be 
made  to  rise  thirty  feet  high,  and  be  conveyed  tm^owns  or  cities. 

A  very  usefhl  and  ingentoas  dredging-machine  was  constructed  kgr  a 
3fr.  Culver,  of  Norwich,  by  which  the  channel  of  the  Thames  was  deepened, 
and  much  benefit  to  the  navigation  of  other  rivers  in  the  country  ex- 
pected from  its  use*  ,  * 

Nsw  HAiiFflHiu.^We  have  found  little  mention  of  the  proyincial 
or  very  early  attempta  to  manufacture  Iron  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
is  much  valaable  ore  both  in  that  State  and  Vermont,  and  they 
were  amply  endowed  with  all  the  materials  for  charcoal  fur- 
naces and  forges.    The  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron,  of  rich  quality,  exists 
nbundanUy  in  many  places  in  the  former,  partioulariy  at  Winoheater  and 

(1)  IiMliim     lh«  Progfiif  of  Arti  and  8d«aM  bofort  th*  8o«i«ty  of  Arti. 
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Hinsdale  on  the  borders  of  Massacliasetts,  at  FraocooiA  and  Lisbon  in 
Grafton  County,  and  in  large  veins  in  Bartlett^  Coos  Connty.  It  is  from  • 
this  description  of  ore  that  a  large  part  of  the  excellent  Swedish  Iron 
is  made.  The  specular  oxyd  at  Piermont,  in  the  same  connty  is  one  of 
the  richest  ores  in  the  United  States,  yielding  60  to  upward  of  90  per 
cent  of  metallie  iron.  The  hydrated  peroxyd  or  swamp  ore  also  occurs 
in  many  places.  Bat  these  and  sundry  Teins  of  copper,  zinc,  and  lead 
at  Warren  and  Eaton  and  abontthe  grand  Monadnuck,  appear  not  to 
have  been  wrought  at  a  rery  eariy  period.  The  only  deposit  of  Tin 
ore  {oa88iierUe)  of  any  econ^ical  value  in  the  United  States, 
°  was  some  years  ago  discovered  by  Dr.  Jackson,  the  State 
Geologist,  at  Jackson  in  New  Hampsliire.  It  mntained  from  3b  to  40 
per  cent  of  that  valnable  metal,  oocnrring  in  small  crystals  in  mica  slate 
and  quarts. 

Iron  ore  was  early  discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Portsmontli,  and  a 
quantity  of  it  was  shipped  to  England  by  Gibbons,  the  agent  uf  Captain 
Mason,  in  August,  1634,  respecting  which  be  wrote  to  his  principal: 
**  There  is  of  three  sorts — one  sort  that  the  myne  doth  cast  fourth  as  the 
tree  doth  gam,  which  is  sent  in  a  rnndit  One  of  the  other  sorts  we 
take  to  be  very  rich,  there  is  great  store  of  it  For  the  other  I  do  not 
know."  He  advises  that  a  supply  of  iron-work,  suitable  for  shipwrights 
and  joiners,  should  be  sent  to  be  sold  with  the  lumber  at  a  saw-mill  he 
was  then  erecting,  and  adds,  "  So  I  have  written  unto  Mr.  John  Round 
to  repair  unto  your  worship ;  he  is  a  silversmith  by  his  trade,  but  hath 
spent  much  time  and  means  about  iron,"'  etc.  How  early  an  attempt 
was  made  to  smelt  the  ore  there  we  cannot  say. 

Tlu  British  Board  of  Trade,  reported  to  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  in 
lt31,  that  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  his  answers  to  their 
circular  letters,  mentioned  an  Act  passed  many  years  before  for  the  en« 
couragement  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  by  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion  of  iron  ore.  But  diligent  inquiry  had  failed  to  discover  such  an 
Act  on  the  Hies  of  the  office.  Some  of  the  ore  beds  near  the  Massachu- 
setts line  give  evidence  of  having  been  formerly  explored,  and  as  ore  has 
been  frequently  obtained  in  the  adjoining  States  for  furnaces  in  the 
latter,  such  an  Act  mny  liave  been  passed  during  the  disputes  relative 
to  the  bonndary  between  tlio  two  Provinces,  which,  from  1702  to  1741, 
BiAomcry  "^'GTQ  uHited  in  onc  government.  Tt  is  not  probable  much 
forK'v  would  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Douglass,  a  few  years  later, 
speaks  of  "the  noted  Iron-works  at  Lamper  Eel  River,"  which,  he  says, 
were  only  bloomeries  of  swamp  or  bog  ore,  and  were  soon  discontinued 

(1)  fielkoap's  Mew  Hampshire,  voL  L,  App.  Ifo.  vui. 
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tbrongb  deficiency  of  water  and  of  ore»  baring  oever  made  mnch  bar- 
iron.*  The  abip-bnilding  of  the  ProYinee  required  mnch  iron,  which 
formed  a  considerable  item  of  the  expenee.  The  naile  imported  at  the 
port  of  Piflcataqna  for  the  year  ending  October  1, amonoted  to 
16,890  Ibe.,  and  the  nnwronght  steel  to  nearly  as  mnch,  independent  of 
what  was  obtained  from  the  neighboring  States.*  Iron-works  to  some 
extent  were  carried  on  at  Exeter  about  that  time,  and  probably  there 
and  elsewhere  considerably  earlier.  Dr.  Belknap  (17  9S)  simply  re- 
marks that  the  mannfiustnre  of  Iron,  both  in  forges  and  fnmaces,  might 
be  made  vastly  more  prodnctiTe  than  it  was,  and  that,  instead  of  being  ' 
imported.  Iron  might  4)e  an  article  of  export.*  Sereral  Rhode  Island*^ 
men,  Hawkins,  Jenks,  Arnold,  and  Gaboon,  first  smelted  the  magnetic  ^ 
ore  of  Winchester  at  Fomace  Tillage  in  1795.  But  the  beds»  though 
abundant,  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  in  five  or  six  years.  The 
Franconia  Works  were  built,  we  believe,  by  the  New  Hampshire  Iron 
Manafactnring  Company,  incorporated  in  1805  to  work  the  rich  granalar 
ore  of  that  town  and  Lisbon.  A  cold<blast  fnmace  was  erected  in  1811, 
and  a  hot-blast  in  1844.  But  they  hare  not  been  actirely  worked  for 
some  time. 

Termont. — In  the  territory  of  Yermont,  where  the  government  of 
New  Hampshire  had  granted  between  one  and  two  hundred  townships 
before  the  Revolution,  and  fiercely  contended  with  New  York  for  juris- 
diction, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  influence  of  such  conflicts  upon 
industry,  a  number  of  Iron-works  were  built  before  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent State  in  1791. 

Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  variety  and  in  great  quantity  in  several 
counties,  especially  those  lying  along  the  western  base  of  the  Green 
Mountain  range.  The  primary  magnetic  ores  and  hematites  in  the 
Lower  Silurian  slates  and  limestones  in  Franklin,  Chittenden,  Addison, 
and  Bennington  counties  occupy  numerous  beds,  and  furnish  the  red  and 
brown  oxjds,  specular,  titanifcrous,  and  chrome  iron,  and  the  ochres  for 
several  furnaces  at  the  present  lime. 

In  Tinmouth,  Rutland  Countr  whore  there  were  ten  or  twelve  forges 
and  an  active  Iron  business  in  1798,  a  mine  of  iron  ore  was  opened  as  early 
as  17S5.  On  Furnace  lirook,  a  branch  of  Otter  Creek,  in  Pittsford,  a 
forge  was  built  in  1791,  and  liaving  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  now 
forms  a  handsome  stack  whi''}i  produces  a  large  amount  of  iron  and  of 
store  castings  from  a  founder/  attached.    Several  other  forges  and  fur- 

(1)  8niiiiBM7  of  Bridth  SetUeiMiiti!,  U.      (2)  Belkntp,  iii.  16S. 

(3)  Ibid.  iU.  ISO. 
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Daces  were  built  in  the  neighborhood  within  a  year  or  two,  and  niade 
good  cold  sheer  irou,  suitable  for  uaiis  and  casting-^j.  from  the  brown 
hematites,  which  yielded  from  one-sixth  to  oue-fourih  of  Iron.  A  pyritous 
ore  at  Shrew>bury  was  formerly  used  ia  makiug  copperas.  The  valuable 
marble  and  kaolin  or  porcelain  and  pipe  clay  of  Rutland  were  early 
noticed  and  turned  to  account.  Tlie  county  contained,  in  1794,  fourteen 
iron-forges,  three  furuarps,  and  a  slitting--!nill.  There  were  at  the  jiauie 
time  in  Bennington  our  (urge,  four  in  Adciiaon,  and  two  in  Cliittendea 
counties.  Much  bar-iiun,  naibrodf;,  and  castings  were  made  fruni  ihese, 
and  the  namber  of  such  wuik^  was  irreatly  increased  witluu  a  fw  years. 
The  ore  of  Bennington  is  a  portion  ot  the  magnetic  deposit  so  uljundant 
in  the  adjoining  States  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  Iruu-works 
were  also  erected  before  the  close  of  the  century  in  some  of  the  towns 
ea8t  of  the  mountains.  Kand  >lph  in  Orange  County  had  two  forges  and 
a  sUtting-mill,  fed  by  ore  umitd  in  the  vicinity.  Nails  were  made  to  a 
considerable  amount,  and  exported  with  Iron  and  iron-uiauolactures  of 
other  descriptions.^ 

New  York. — Although  the  discovery  of  the  ores  of  Iron  and 
other  metals  was  encouraged  by  the  Dutch  colonizers  of  New  York, 
the  manulucturc  of  Iron  does  nut  appear  to  have  been  attempted  during 
their  rule  in  the  Province. 

By  the  charter  of  "  Freedoms  and  Exemptions,"  \nn\vr  hich,  in 
1629,  the  West  India  Company  endeavored  to  extend  iht  culuuizatiun 
of  New  Netherlands,  the  property  in  all  minerals,  precious 
pucoT«ry    gt^Q,i(.y^  crystals,  etc.,  belonged  aa  a  seignorial  right  to  the 

I'atruons,  who  were  to  pay  the  discoverer  for  liis  industry  and 
diligence  isuch  premium  as  had  been  previously  agreed  upon  between 
them.  Some  specimens  of  copper,  iron,  and  lead  ores  having  been  dis- 
covered and  sent  to  Europe  bj  private  persons,  Governor  Kieft  was  di- 
rected  by  the  Company  to  tan  sttenlioii  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
country,  and  to  forward  ssmpleB  of  the  Tarioue  metale  it  eontained. 
During  ^e  negotiattons  of  peace  wilh  tbe  Mobawka  at  Fort  Orange 
Booa  after,  the  Indian  interpreter  vae  observed  to  paint  liis  face  after 
the  manner  of  tbe  nativee,  with  a  enbetanee  of  metaUIe  appearance.  A 
■ample  of  the  pigment,  which  waa  veij  heavy,  having  been  obtained  and 
•abjected  to  the  emeible,  a  meteSie  maes  wii  extracted,  and  Bnpposed  to 
be  two  pieces  of  gold  worth  about  three  gnilders."  An  officer  and 
men  were  dispatched  to  the  monntain  wbeaoe  it  was  obtained  for  a 
large  quantity,  which,  upon  experiment,  yielded  a  similar  product  The 
substance  was  iron  or  copper  pyrites,  wUcb  so  often  mided  the  seekers 

t  (1)  Wiiiiams'  Uist.  VcrmuDU 
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for  gold.  Other  miuerals  were  soon  after  brouc^ht  by  tiic  Indians  from 
the  Nevcsiok  hills,  near  the  llaritan  ri  ver,  uud  a  party  was  sent  to  ex- 
plore the  place.  The  Director-Gener:il  Kicft,  confideui  ihat  rich  mctuJs 
"WCPO  to  be  discovered,  purposed  ereciihg  a  fort  to  guard  the  treasure 
should  it  prove  valuable.  Encouraged  by  the  result,  which  was  "  a  few 
snmples  of  a  certain  mineral  which  yielded  gold  and  quicksilver/'  an 
officer  and  thirty  men  were  sent  to  continue  the  search,  and  to  send  as 
mach  as  posB&le  of  the  mineral  to  Fort  Amsterdam.  As  the  result  of 
8i]ipmf>nt  explorations,  a  quantity  of  different  minerals  was  shipped 

^  ore  to  *at  New  Haven  for  Holland :  bat  the  vessel  with  her  treasure 
looii  iftor  fonnd^red  at  lea  Not  ^seouragcd,  however,  the 
anthoritieB  at  Amsterdun,  in  the  hope  of  TaJoable  diseoTeries,  promised 
to  send  a  person  qualified  to  report  on  iOBe  Iron  mines  whieh  had  been 
fonnd  on  Staten  Idsnd  and  near  the  Baritan,  and  to  prosecote  the  search 
for  other  metals  and  minerals. ' 

After  the  recall  of  Kieft  in  1646»  a  new  charter,  with  more  liberal 
provisions,  gave  any  colonist  who,  by  himself,  his  famfly,  or  any  one  in 
his  service,  should  discover  any  minerals  whatever  in  the  Province,  the 
sole  use  of  them,  without  any  daty  of  imposition,  for  ten  years,  after 
which  time  he  was  to  pay  the  Company  one-tenth  the  proceeds  thereot^ 

These  efforts  of  tiie  Dntch  authorities  to  bring  to  light  the  great 
mineral  resoareee  of  the  Colony,  revealed  the  presence  of  Iron  ore,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Adrian  Yaaderdonck,  who  settled  under  the  charter  of 
Patrooas,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the  Province  previous  to  1658.  But 
no  attempt  that  we  are  aware  of  was  made  to  smelt  or  mine  it*  One 

(1)  O'Callaghan's  New  Netherlands.  Clopp«r  and  one  or  two  other  wealthy  black- 

(2)  One  of  the  oames  borne  hj  the  Doteh  mllto  oo  HsMm  hmm  nar  F«nl  atrtel. 
MDong  fh«  IbdiAitf  it  ttid  to  h«v«  algiilted  WUliam  atrMt  ncl  Old  Slip^ia  naiiiiar. 


"the  iron-workm^" in  allaaion,  probnlily,  were  known  for  nrinny  years  as  " Burger'? 

to  the  operations  of  the  Prnith  and  other  Patb,"  from  Burger  Jons,  who,  with  others 

haadicraftBmon.    The  scarcity  of  black-  of  the  trade,  emigrated  in  1637  to  tlio  pri> 

•nitbi  i«  many  of  Um  ftnt  Bngliah  nUto-  vato  eolooy  of  Vm  B«iuMlMr,ott  tho  Bii4<- 

menta  in  thia  ooantiy  was  aerioualy  UAL  iod,  whence  ho  soon  after  romovod  lotlto 

But  fhr  Tli'llnnd  Compnny  and  the  patroons,  c^rrK-r        Willi, •'treet  and  Hanorer 

notwitbatanding  the  purely  commercial  cha-  Square,  where  L.'  recfivod  a  grant  of  lota, 

ra<;ter  of  their  eQterpriaea,  appear  with  judi-  and  finally  to  Lung  lalaod*   Tho  privato 

oiow  fbioalgbt  to  havo  provided  a  Mt  pfO-  aoooants  of  Vao  BoniMlaar  fli»ith  mmo 

portion  of  that  hvmhlo  I   t  u  rfal  daM  of  particulars  of  tho  price  of  Iron,  iron  wares, 

artificers  io  iron,  aa  well  aa  of  other  n^'cps-  tooLi,  etc.,  nt  that  early  date.    An  iron  an- 

eary  mochanioa.   Soveral  of  the  cratt  were  yil  in  charged  at  100  florins;  smiths'  coals, 

■moBf  tho  M  giaatoao  of  loto  on  If aahat-  per  obaldroo,  19A*  10  ativort ;  a  tmlth't  hel- 

ioa.  Thai  part  of  the  Baat  River  aide  of  lowi,  47fl.;  naila  (100  to  the  pound),  8aL 

tho  city  between  Wnl!  street  and  Peck  Slip  per  lb.;  steel,  IsL;  a  kettle,  3  to  m. :  a 

was  long  known  as  "  d©  Smif  a  Taley,"  after-  chisel,  Ifl. ;  a  plowshare,  25fl. ;  ft  plow  and 

ward  abbreviat«d  to  "  de  Vly"  and  "  Fly,"  iron  work,  2S(I.  16at.  j  ao  ax  or  hatohol^  14 

M  ittoliidliiff  tho  mldmoM  of  ContaUu  to  2fl.;  •  wvj\h9,  Sfl.  lOtk;  m  apado,  U  to 
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of  the  earliest  aettlenients  of  the  Dutch  wu  made  at  Mioinnk,  io  th4i 
neighborhood  of  the  ralnable  magDetic  ores  of  Oraoge  County.  At  this 
MiB*  Mm  plM^i  ftbore  the  Bloe  Ridge,  od  the  New  Jersey  aide  of  the  Dela- 
•tMiBUak.  ^1^^  saccessors  of  the  first  occupants  foand  "  mine  holes'* 
and  the  remains  of  a  well-eonBtnicted  road,  extending  thence  nearly  one 
handred  mUes  to  Esopns  (now  Kingston)  on  the  Hndson.  Traditioa 
ascribes  these  excaTations,  of  which  Ihere  were  two,  and  "  the  old  mine 
road*'  to  a  company  of  miners  from  Holland,  who  transported  ore  of 
some  kind  o?er  the  road,  nntil  the  work  was  saspended,  as  it  is  supposed, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  ProTince  to  the  English  in  1664.  The  records  of 
the  West  India  Company  also  refer  to  a  piece  of  pore  copper  from  New 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  assnrance  reeelYed  from  one  Kloos  do  Bnyter, 
that  there  was  a  copper  mine  at  Minisink.  It  was  for  that  metal  that 
the  mining  was  probably  carried  on.  The  copper  mine  of  the  Schnylen 
near  New  Brunswick,  in  Jersey,  appears*  also  to  ha?e  been  wronght  to 
some  extent  by  the  Dutch.*  Hnbbard,  about  1680,  say^  in  reference  to 
New  York,  "  Staten  Island  produces  tin  and  store  of  Iron  ore,  and  the 
calamine  stone  is  said  likewise  to  be  found  there." 

In  the  patents  granted  by  tbo«Dake  of  York,  of  which  thai  of  Mini* 
sink,  embracing  the  larger  portion  of  Orange  County,  was  the  earliest 
in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  gold  and  sOrer  mines  were  reserred  in 
virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative.  This  was  the  only  reservation  with  re- 
gard to  mines  and  minerals  in  the  grant  in  1684  of  the  large  manorial 
estate  to  Robert  Livingston,  in  Columbia  County,  where  probably  the 

first  Iron- works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State  were 
w  rk.  »t    afterward  erect*  !  l  y  his  eldest  son,  Philip  Liringston.  The^ 

were  known  as  the  Ancram  Iron-works,  a  name  derived  from 

Sifl.;  a  Omfn  bdl  of  «opptr,  IS.  Sit;  mlddt*  of  th«  ImI  Miitaiy,  and  Sir  wnUaa 

10!  b:ir«  of  flat  iron,  iibH.,  etc.  The  florin  Johnson,  of  New  York,  wai  instructed  to 
of  20  ■  livers  was  cqunl  to  nl)out  10  ccnU  of  obtain  information  rcfpecting  thrm.  whirh 
oar  moMj.  Wheat  was  2a.  lOsU  per  biuheL  ho  communicated  to  Lord  Hillsborough. 
^(yOathglUm,  1. 477.  Tho  qmatity  ww  aMMrtaisod  to  bo  abwi- 
(1)  Tho  abnadaat  depodti  of  ooppor  on  tat,  and  trial  alreadj  nodo  bad  provod  to 
on  tho  sonthcrn  shore  of  Lake  Superior  wero  to  bo  rich.  Estimates  hud  been  made  of 
very  early  noticed  by  the  French  Jesuit  tho  expense  of  oiining  and  tran«portin«j  It. 
Missionaries.  They  are  said  to  have  l>eea  Mining  wa«  attempted  there  as  earl/  as  1771 
iBfiOtioaod  ta  a  work  M.  Logardo,  in  by  aa  BagltsbaiaB,  Aloxaader  Hoary,  at  tho 
162(i,  and  again  by  Father  Claude  Alloner  forks  of  Ontonagon  river,  and  afterwafd  oa 
in  1C66,  who  Hpenks  of  finding  pieces  of  cop-  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  but,  after  nn  nn- 
per,  and  that  the  natives  transmitted  them  successful  effort,  was  abandoned.  The  re- 
from  gooeratioa  to  gonomliOB  aa  oljo^  of  gioa  waa  oxplored  by  tbo  Unltod  Statet 
woffbip.  MaMoa  of  ooppor  baiBm«rod  iato  OoToramoat  ttador  Ooawal  CaM,  ia  1S19, 
useful  forms  hatre  bo«Q  found  in  the  Western  and  afterward  by  Dr.  Houghton,  whose  Re- 
tumuli,  which  wcr«  probably  obtained  port,  in  1841,  gave  the  first  definite  infor- 
tbenoe.   An  application  for  a  grant  of  them  mation  respoeUng  these  raluabie  deposits. 
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the  natiTe  place  of  the  famOj  in  Scoilaod.  Thej  were  efeeted  on  the 
Aneram  or  Boeloff  Jansen's  Creek,  about  fourteen  milea  east  of  the 
Hudaon.  The  ore  was  obtained  prindpally  from  the  *'ore  hill*'  in  Aalis* 
bury,  Conn.,  which  plaee,  was  first  settled  by  some  Dutch  families  from 
Kew  York,  and  Incorporated  by  its  present  name  in  1^41.  The  mine,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Philip  Li?ingston  was  one  of  the  principal  owners,  was 
about  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  bloomery.  The  site  of  the  forge 
was  probably  chosen  on  account  of  a  vein  of  argentiferous  galena  or 
lead  ore  having  been  preTioosly  diseoTered  and  opened  by  Mr.  Living- 
ston near  the  spot.  The  works  were  set  np  as  early  at  least  as  1740. 
That  they  were  the  first  in  the  Provinoe,  we  infer  from  the  official  re-/ 
ports  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.  (The  Hon.  CadwaUadeirfNiWenrin  HtB, 
assigns  as  the  reason  that  naTsl  stores,  iron,  etc.,  had  not  been  attempted, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  persuade  people  to  change  their  accustomed  pur- 
suits for  new  ones,  which  were  expensiTe  in  the  beginning  and  always 
uncertain  in  the  issue ;  to  which  were  added  the  want  of  capital,  the 
cheapness  of  land,  and  the  consequent  deamess  of  labor,  which  was  equal 
to  88.  a  day.  QoTemor  Cosby,  in  1734,  alludes  to  the  discovery  of  rich 
mines  in  New  Jersey,  and  of  Lead  in  New  York,  and  to  the  abundance 
of  both  bog  and  mountain  ores  of  Iron,  "  but  as  yet  no  iron-work  is  set 
up  in  this  Province.''  He  considered  it  desirable  that  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  importation  of  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  into  Eng- 
land, or  *'at  least  that  it  might  be  free  of  duty.'"  Kalm,  the  Swedish 
traveler,  in  1748  says,  "Of  late  years  they  (of  New  York)  have  shipped 
a  great  deal  of  Iron  to  fCnirlaud."  This  exportation  doubtless  consisted 
in  part  of  Iron  from  New  Jersey,  where  Iron-works  were  erected  many 
years  before. . 

Among  the  early  explorers  of  the  highly  metalliferous  region  of  the 
Highlands  of  Orange,  Rockland,  Putnam,  and  other  counties,  were  a 
company  of  German  miners,  sent  out  between  the  years  1730  and  1750, 
under  the  direction  of  Baron  Horsenclaver,  who  was  extremely  assiduous 
in  prosecatiDg  the  search.  They  made  numerous  excavations,  of  which 
the  traditions  and  more  palpable  evidences  still  remain,  and  made  some 
attempts  to  turn  their  discoveries  to  accouot,  whence  many  reports  of 
silver  ond  lead  mines  in  the  Highlands  have  originated.  Tron-works 
appear  to  have  been  first  set  op  in  Orange  County  about  this  time. 

In  1*750,  when  information  respecting  Iron-works  in  the  Colonies  was 
called  for  in  reference  to  the  bill  before  Parliament  upon  the  subject, 
oranR.  Qovcmor  Clinton  reported  that  at  a  place  called  Wawaganda, 
Couuiy.  Orange  County,  about  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Hudson, 
was  a  plating-forge  with  a  tilt-hammer.   It  was  the  properly  of  Law- 
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reoce  Scnwlej,  a  blaeksmitb,  and  was  bnilt  four  or  fire  years  befoft, 
hat  waa  not  then  in  vse.  It  waa  the  obIj  mill  of  that  kind  in  the  Pro- 
Tinea.  There  was  no  rolling  or  atitting  mill  or  ileal  ftmaea  at  that  time 
in  the  Prorinee. 

In  1150  the  first  discorerj  was  made  of  a  rich  superficial  deposit  of 
iron  ore  at  the  south  end  of  Sterling  Moantain,  in  the  town  of  Monroe. 

In  the  following  year,  Ward  A  Oolton  erected  at  the  outlet  of 
Dmr'°ud  Sterling  Pond,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  Warwick,  near 
^"^'^'^  the  Monroe  linoi  a  charcoal  blast-furnace,  which  was  the  first 
in  Warwick.  These  works  were  called,  in  compliment  to  General  William 
Alexander  Loid  Sterlings  the  owner  of  the  land,  arierward  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  the  Sterling  Iron-works.  Thcj  were  built  for 
the  maanfaetnre  of  anchors,  and  daring  the  next  year  Abel  Noble,  fmm 
Backs  County,  PenaqrlTania,  erected  a  forge  in  Monroe,  near  t)ie  fur- 
naee,  at  which  anchors  are  said  to  have  been  made.'  From  600  to  1,000 
tone  of  cold  short  magnetic  ore  were  then  taken  yearljfrora  the  Sterling 
mine,  and  an  aggregate  of  about  140,000  tons  between  that  and  1842. 
The  metal  was  strong  and  has  been  largely  used  for  cannon,  bar-iron, 
steel,  and  other  purposes.  The  Sterling  Works  were  formerly  celebrated 
for  their  productiveness.  Before  and  daring  the  Revolution,  abont 
1,500  tons  of  pig-iron,  of  which  1,000  were  made  into  bar,  were  the  pro- 
dact  of  the  connty,  which,  we  believe,  had  no  other  works.  Mr.  Peter 
Townimd,  who  became  the  proprietor  before  the  war,  made 
anchors  at  the  place  in  1773,  and  in  1776  produced  the  first 
steel  in  the  Province,  at  first  from  pig  and  afterward  from  bar  iron,  in 
the  German  manner.  The  first  blister  steel  made  in  the  State  was  made 
by  Peter  Townsend,  Jr.,  in  1810,  from  ore  of  the  Long  Mine  on  the 
Sterling  estate.  In  the  manufacture  of  edge-tools  it  was  considered 
CavMawA  famous  Danemora  Swedish  Iron.  The  first  cannoa 

flhAiBB.  made  in  the  State  were  cast  by  the  same  person  for  Govern- 
ment, in  1816,  from  the  metal  of  these  mines.  They  were  from  six  to 
thirty-two  pounders,  and  none  failed  in  the  proof.  The  immense  Iron 
chain  stretched  across  the  Hudson  at  West  Point,  in  1778,  was  forged 
at  these  works.  It  weighed  186  tons,  and  was  made  and  delivered  in 
six  weeks  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel  Timothy  Pickeriog.*  It 
remained  unbroken,  we  believe,  during  the  war,  although  others  at  Fort 
Montgomery  and  on  the  lake  above  were  broken  by  the  British.  Links 
of  these  chains,  weighing  140  lbs.  each,  are  preserved  among  the  Revo- 
latiooarj  relics  at  Newbargh  and  In  Xew  York. 

(1)  FwMh'tfiiili  aadSUt.GM.of  Xr«vr  (2)  Dr.  norton*t  Ctoologl«al  B«port  of 
Yotk.  K«w  York,  1839. 
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A  second  furnace  was  erected  on  the  same  property  in  1177,  by  the 
Townsends,  who  had  two  forges  \*ith  eight  forge  fires.  The  furnace  has 
been  in  ruins  for  fifty  years.  The  hamlet  still  bears  the  name  of  Sterling 
Works,  and  now  produces  daily  13  to  15  tons  of  pig-iron,  the  business 
being  still  in  the  family  of  the  Townsends,  whose  large  hot-blast  furnace 
stands  two  miles  north  of  the  old  Sterling  furnace.  Southfield  furnace, 
six  miles  southeast  of  the  Sterling  mines,  owned  by  Peter  Townsend  • 
&  Co.,  was  built  in  1806.  Several  other  veins  of  magnetic  ore  were 
opened  in  the  last  centory  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sterling  mine, 
which  itself  fsorers,  according  to  surrey,  30  acres  of  ground.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  mine,  a  very  extAnsire  bed  six  mflw  west-nortliweBt  of  Fort 
Montgomery,  as  early  as  1156  supplied  a  ftinuuie,  which  was  abandoned 
twenty-one  years  after.  The  vein  is  over  89  feet  tbiek  and  l&O  broad, 
and  makes  good'^cold  short  iron.  Samuel  Patrick  cast  stoves  at  this 
furnace  for  Government  in  1776. 

The  Long  Mine,  belonging  to  the  Townsends,  was  discovered  in  1761 
by  David  Jones,  and,  during  the  next  seventy  or  eighty  years,  supplied 

on  an  average  500  tons  of  ore  annually  to  the  Sterling  Works.  ' 
loBffiOM.  ^  ^^^^      ^  which  systematic  mining  was  attempted 

in  that  tim^  and  was  worked  to  the  depth  of  170  feet  on  a  single  vein 
6  feet  thick.  The  ore  yielded  6S  per  cent  of  strong  tough  metal,  from 
which  cannon,  muskets,  wire,  steel,  fine  malleable  Iron,  and  harness- 
buckles  of  good  quality  were  made.^ 

The  Mountain  Mine,  half  a  mile  southwest  of  Long  Mine,  was  found 
In  1758  by  a  hunter,  In  consequence  of  a  tree  having  been  blown  up  i^y 
Mouauia    ^  roots.   The  Iron  from  this  mine  was  remarkable  for  its 
strength  and  fine  polish,  and  was  in  consequence  chiefly  ex- 
ported to  England  to  be  tinned. 

Spruce  Swamp  or  Bed  Mine,  of  pyritous  magnetic  ore,  three  miles 
south  of  Long  Mine,  discovered  in  1780  by  J.  Stupenfell;  the  Belcher 
otbcr  mioM  ^iMf  dfscovcred  in  1793  by  Jacob  Belcher,  on  the  Sterling 
toOi»Bc«co.  estate,  at  the  south  end  of  the  mountain ;  the  Grossway  Mine, 
near  Mountain  Mine,  a  vein  14  feet  thick,  yielding  50  per  cent  of  good 
Iron,  found  in  1793  by  John  Ball,  with  the  Patterson,  Clove,  O'Neill  or 
Kail  mine,  and  many  other  veins  more  recently  discovered,  now  supply 
the  anthracite  and  charcoal  fomaces  pf  Orange  County  with  much  valu- 
able ore.  Vincent  Matthews,  Esq.,  was  the  proprietor  of  an  iron  mine 
in  Orange  County  in  1774. 

Many  old  ftimaees  and  forges  for  smelting  these  ores  have  been 
long  abandoned.  A  furnace  was  in  operation  during  the  Revolution 
at  Craigsville,  in  Blooming  Grove  township.  .  Haverstraw  furnace, 

(1)  Dr.  HvrMn'i  ReporU 
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in  RockUnd  Coanty,  and  one  or  two  bloomeries  on  the  west  bank  of 
Tappan  Sea,  which  smelted  ore  on  the  neighboring  creeks,  and  other 
AbaadoDed  bloomerics  on  the  Baipapo,  hare  been  long  abandoned,  the 
Wofka  former  for  fifty  years,  and  the  Croton,  Orange,  and  Woodbniy 
fiimaceB  quite  or  nearly  as  long.*  Large  famaces  now  occupy  the  Bamapo 
Yallcy,  which  are  supplied  with  magnetic  and  limonite  ores  from  the 
mines  above  named  and  others  in  the  Highlands. 

In  175t,  Qovemor  Be  Lancej,  in  obedience  to  the  king's  proclama- 
tion, transmitted  an  aeconnt  of  the  Iron-works  in  the  Province  from 
offieiai  1*^^^  It^S.  It  contained  a  statement  of  the  product  of  the 
Bmpart.  Ancram  Iron-works  during  that  time,  as  furnished  by  Robert 
Livingston,  Jr.,  the  son  of  the  first  proprietor.  It  was  represented  to 
be  the  only  Iron-works  in  the  Province  then  carried  on.  Several  others 
had  been  set  up,  but  were  abandoned,'  through  mismanagement  or  the 
pecuniary  Inability  of  the  undertakers.  Of  these  were  two  furnaces  in 
the  Manor  of  Cortland,  and  several  bloomeries  which  had  nol^  been 
worked  for  several  years.  Iron  ore  was  abundant^  especially  in  the 
Highlands,  and  it  was  probable  that,  with  the  return  of  peace  and  with 
encouragement  from  Parliament,  a  nnmi>er  of  othen  would  be  carried  on 
to  the  great  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  which  in  time  would 
receive  from  the  Colonies,  in  exchange  for  her  own  manufactures,  all 
the  pig  and  bar  iron  she  required,  for  which  she  now  paid  Sweden  in 
cash.   The  following  is — 

An  Account  of  Iron  made  al  A»f-rnm,  in  (he  Manor  Livingsion,  by 

Boberl  Idvinyalon^  Jr.^  Esq. 
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While  many  others  were  unsuccessful,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
Ancram  Works  should  have  continued  to  prosper,  considering  the  dia> 


(1)  UAf,  414. 
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lance  that  the  ore  had  to  be  transported  from  the  mine,  and  the  still 
greater  distance  which  the  bar-iron  had  to  be  carried,  to  the  Hadson 
Q„.,rf,:,u  in  order  to  reach  the  market  at  New  Yoric ;  while  the  roads 
with  mm«.  ^jj^  jjjg  modes  of  conveyance  were  imperfect,  and  all  tlic  opcra^ 
tioos  of  miniog  and  manafactore  were  generally  rode.  During  these 
years,  also,  the  operaUons  were  mQcb  impeded  by  quarrels  with  citizens 
of  Massachusetts.  That  Province,  in  virtae  of  its  charter,  claimed  juris- 
diction westwanlly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  had  made  grants  which 
brought  its  subjects  into  conflict  with  the  Livingston  claims.  This  led 
to  frequent  riots,  murders,  and  arrests  in  the  attempt  to  dispossess  the 
proprietor  and  his  tenants,  until  the  Revolution  terminated  the  disputes. 
An  affidavit  was  made  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  May,  1755,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abduction  of  his  men,  and  the  imprisonment  in  the  Spring- 
field Jail  of  the  derk,  forgernan,  two  founders,  and  other  workmen,  he 
was  unable  to  furin'yh  carria^i^e-wlKMsLs  and  shot  for  the  expeditions  fitting 
out  a;::aiiist  Xiin^Mra  and  Cruwn  Point.  He  had  put  his  furnace  in  order 
for  that  purpo.se  ut  an  expense  of  £400.  These  works,  which  were  thus 
en^^Mired  in  the  puViIic  service  at  the  most  important  period  of  colonial 
history,  had  nevertheless  become  highly  advantageous  to  the  owners 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Independence.  The  reputation  of 
Salisl)ury  bar-iron  was  doubtless  an  elemetit  in  their  prosperity.  Besides 
the  Salisbury  ore  beds,  two  others  of  the  same  kind  of  ore  were  also 
opened  in  tlie  eastern  {)art  of  the  Manor,  one  north  and  the  other  .south, 
near  the  Masf?achuseHs  and  Conn<?cticnt  lines.  The  Iron  from  ull  these 
WHii  of  8uj»erior  quality.  In  addition  to  the  forge  and  furnace  at  An-  Lfc.t> 
cram,  there  wi^re  also  forges  north  of  them  at  Maryburg-,  near  the  ^ 
centre  of  tho  Manor,  which  had  fallen  to  ruin  before  the  close  of  the  ^ 
last  ceutury.  —J 

The  iron-manufactures  of  Copake,  Hudson,  and  other  places  consti- 
tute an  important  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  county  at  this  time. 

In  May,  1701,  William  lluwksiiurst  petitioned  the  Council  assemblctl 
at  Fort  George  for  the  sole  privilege  during  thirty  years  of  making 
yi^^  anchors  and  anvils  within  the  Province.  The  application  was 
rejected.  An  advcrti.scment  of  the  same  person,  in  1T65,  states 
that  he  had  lately  erected  "a  finery  and  great  hammer  for  refining  tho 
Sterling  pig-iron  into  bars."  His  customers,  on  application  to  iiim  in 
New  York,  could  be  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  iron  and  cu.slioi^s, 
such  as  "  flat,  square,  and  bar  iron,  cart,  waggon,  chair,  and  sleigh  tire, 
mill  spindles,  wrines  and  iron  axle  trees,  cast  mill  rounds  and  gudgeons, 
fullers'  plates,  forge  plates,  forge  hammers,  and  anvils,  pots,  kettles, 
potash  kettles,  and  plates  or  hearths  for  pearlash  furnaces,  sugar  and 
Still  Loose  grates,  fifty-sixes  and  smaller  weights,  sash  weights,  &c."  He 
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still  mannfactiirei]  anchors  and  pifr-in)n,  and  would  take  in  part  par, 
iron  and  sundry  sorts  of  cd^n'-toolfj,  viz.,  "sliort  ))itted  polo-axes,  and 
Tirprinia  and  Carolina  made  hoes  and  bills,  tVc."  These  we  .suj)]iose  to 
be  the  de?;rri])tion  of  Iron  wares  ^^^pl)lied  at  that  time  by  the  iron  maua- 
facturcrs  of  the  country  from  domestic  Iron. 

During'  the  year  last  named,  a  Society,  on  the  plan  of  tlie  London 
Society,  was  formed  in  New  York  to  eneourage  domestic  manuf:u-tnrp«, 
Socjcty  which  tlie  continued  encroachments  of  Parliamentary  ])ower 
of  Arm.  seemed  to  render  it  a  duty  to  foster.  Premiums  were  offered 
for  various  products  of  native  skill  and  industry,  and  a  fair  was  opened 
for  the  sale  of  Rueh  articles.  Several  kinds  of  home  Trn  de  hardware, 
Bucli  a.ar  scythos,  shoTcis,  hoes,  etc.,  were  presented,  and  met  with  read/ 
sales. 

At  this  date  there  were  a  number  of  Iron-works  in  the  'southern  part 
of  Duchess  County.  The  towns  <»f  Ameuia,  Bcckmnn.  Dover,  Fishkill, 
]>«cb«>««  some  others  in  tlie  south  and  east,  al)oniid  in  very  rich 

Coomy.      <lepo55its  of  hematite  ore,  usually  of  the  solid  and  sometimes  of 
the  fibrous  varieties,  associated  with  mica  slate  and  lime-tone.    A  manu- 
facture of  yellow  ochre  from  the  pulverulent^or^^^^Mht^  hem^ 
ef^taljlished  many  years  ago.     At  Northeast  a  vein  m  ^^iena^^as 
l~  "wroui^ht  as  early  as  1740,  by  a  company  of  Gei^ans.  who  exported  the 
ore  to  Bristol,  England,  and  to  Amsterdam.    The  lode  is  crossed  by  a 
vein  of  copper  ore,  and  both  yield  silver,  the  former  15  and  the  latXer 
t}       80  ounces  to  the  ton.    The  working  was,  however,  aliandoned  as  un- 
profitable, but  was  resumed  during  the  Revolution  by  Peter  McDauiels, 
encouraged  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  of  Congress.    A  quantity  of 
lead  ore  was  taken  out,  but  the  business  was  eventually  givcu  up  once 
^  wore.    Traces  of  h  id  arc  found  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

A  furnace  and  fuundery  were  in  operation  during  tl»e  Revolution  in 
Ameuia,  a  mile  from  the  Wassaic  station,  at  which  steel  an<i  castings 
-were  made  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Near  the  site — still  known  as  "the 
Steel-works" — the  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  is  yet  carried  on  by  hot 
and  cold  blast,  and  the  product  used  foi  gnu-barrels. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Peter  Horsenclaver,  a  wealthy 
and  euterpri>ing  German,  already  mentioned,  wa<  the  proprietor  of  seve- 
ral Iron-works  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  also  expended  con- 
sideralde  sums  of  money  iu  pr()m(jting  the  cultivation  of  liemji  ;i:id  the 
manufacture  of  pota.sh,  which  then  emidoyed  mucli  labor  and  cnjdtal  in 
the  Colonies.  In  a  letter  dated  Fort  Cleorge,  January  \2,  ITI'T,  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer  from  Governor  Clinton  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
his  enterprise  in  these  respects  is  highly  coiu mended,  and  their  lordships 
were  referred  to  liim  for  information  respecting  his  operations  iu  Iron. 
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It  is  stated  in  the  same  letter  that  a  foanderj  for  making  small  iron  pots, 
had  been  lately  set  up  "  near  this  lowu,"  bat  was  yet  inconsiderable. 
The  Governor  aUo  ineutions  a  silver  mine,  or,  more  properly,  a  vein  of 
lead  ore  of  highly  argentiferous  character,  as  having  been  lately  leased 
by  order  uf  the  liritish  Government  to  Mr.  I''rt?derick  Thilipse.  It  was 
in  the  Manor  of  Philipsbur^^  in  West  Chester  County,  where  iron  ore 
also  existed,  for  workinjr  wliieli  hist,  furnarcs  were  early  erected.  A 
large  refinery  uf  iron  ur  lead,  belonging  to  Colonel  Jiiiiics,  was  in  ope- 
ration at  J^'ing  ^ing  at  the  conimencenient  of  the  llevolntion. ' 

Magnetic  iron  ore  abounds  in  the  highlands  of  Tutnain  County.  It.s 
value  is  often  niu'  li  unpaired  by  an  excess  of  sulpiiur.  Townsend's  niiuo 
PaioBin  '^'ii'eung  liill,  in  Southeast,  is  the  oldest  known  in  that  part 

Comiijr.  highlands,  which  was  extensively  explored  by  Hor^en- 

claver  and  his  company.  Ore  was  once  carted  from  this  mine  to  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  and  to  furnaces  along  the  Sound.  Though  amply 
productive,  the  workings  were  for  some  reason  abandoned  forty  years 
ago,  after  having  yielded  150,000  tons.  The  vein  is  in  some  places  20 
feet  thick  between  gneiss  and  hornblende  rock.  The  sulphate  of  iron, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ealphoret,  led  to  early  excavations 
ID  many  places  in  early  times  in  search  for  silter,  as  at  the  old  **  silver 
mine,"  so  called,  northeast  of  Anthony's  Nose,  On  the  top  of  that 
promontory,  a  mine  of  magnetic  iron  was  also  opened  formerly,  but 
prored  too  snlphnrons  for  ose. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Soaod,  in  SalTolk  Coanty,  L.  I.,  as  else- 
where mentioned,  the  mannfactnre  of  steel  was  attempted  as  early  as 
LoDg  l^^d  ^  Ai^tive  of  Sonthold.  A  bloomery  forge  was  built, 
probably  before  the  Eerolntion,  at  Patchogae,  in  BrookhaTen, 
midway  between  New  York  and  Sagg  Harbor.  It  was  owned  at  a 
later  period  by  Jellirey  Smith,  and  its  site  is  now  •oenpied  by  other 

(1)  On  30th  Oo(ob«r,  1777,  Congr«M  dU  abroid  to  pvrebM*  MO  tona  of  iMd,  and 

noted  tli«  Board  of  War  Ui  wriie  iu  the  while  oborebes  and  private  bouses  ia  th% 

Oovcrnraenf  of  the  Pt.itc  <if  New  York,  re-  cities  were  Rtrijij/eil  of  llioir  leaden  jpouta 

commendiri)^  it  forthwith  to  Uke  measures  and  the  weights  to  the  windows,  and  iadies 

for  having  the  lead  mines  in  the  State  ia  many  placet  •orreadered  Ibeir  stores  of 

worked,  wd  prontelng^  la  om»  labovon  obuiiag  powtar  to  fluDlab  bulleti  fiw  tbo 

wore  aearee,  to  !iii])i>ly  prisoners  of  war  for  soldi«>7*  tho  loadoa  oqnoeMMi  itatae  which 

thnt  purpose.— ./our.  -/  ("■mij.,  iii.  102.  The  had  been  decreed  by  rv  ^rfitt-ful  people  to 

only  lead  mine  in  the  State  which  was  of  the  king  in  1770,  is  said  tu  have  disappeared 

any  account  in  the  last  oeaturj,  we  haUere^  from  tho  atraete  of  Haw  York  to  make  bnl- 

wae  the  LlTiageton  nine  at  Aaenim.  This  lete  for  the  deetraetioa  of  hta  adlilarj  sab* 

mine  was  wrought  during  the  war,  but  the  jects.    It  was  melted  ap  in  the  fumily  of 

domfstie  i^iipply  f-'II  fitr  «hnrt  nf  the  demand  Gov.  Wotcott  of  Cooaeotieat,  and  mado 

in  the  early  part  of  the  war.    Congress,  in  42,000  buiiets. 

HovombeTi  ordered  tho  CoDnhwioaecs 
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mannfacturcs;.  In  the  primary  formations  of  Long  Island,  StatcD,  and 
New  York  islands,  and  the  smaller  adjacent  ones,  magnetic  iron  ores 
occur  in  considerable  quantity.  This  mineral  underlies  some  portions 
of  the  city,  and  is  distribnted  throughout  the  island.  It  was  found  there 
by  Mr.  Peter  Townsend  many  years  ago. 

Peter  T.  Curtenius  was  the  proprietor  of  a  large  air-farnace  in  lUc 
city  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution.  In  February,  1TT5,  as  stated 
Umrf  *  paper  of  that  date,  a  Icirgu  ojlindcr  for  the  steam-euguie 

of  the  wuUr-works  then  in  progress  of  erection,  was  east  at 
the  foundery  of  Sharp  k  Curtenius.  It  was  said  to  be  "  ibi  Urst  per- 
formance of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  America/'  and  to  have  been 
extremely  well  executed.' 


(1)  The  «ltjlwd  batn  prvrloiuljmipplidl 

trith  water  from  wellfl  and  pomps,  io  a«- 
cordance  with  an  Act  of  Assembly  in  1741. 
This  first  and  earlj  attempt  to  supplj  tbo 
elty  by  mwm  nt  wimdvete  wm  tMropOMd 
and  ptftimlly  Murried  out  by  Chriaiopher 
CoUes,  an  aceotnpIishoJ  civil  onRiiu'er  from 
Irelaod,  who,  ia  1774,  coutracted  to  build 
a  renrroir  on  ibe  east  aid*  of  Broadway, 

iMtWMtt  PMrl  Mid  Whit*  BtTMtt.  Th» 

oOBplolioD  of  the  design  wn^  frostratod  by 
the  war  with  England.  After  tho  peace,  In 
1785,  schemes  for  supply- iag  water  were  re- 
aowod  by  Colloa  aad  otbon,  ramiyt  wm 
made,  and  In  1709  a  oompany  was  formod 
with  liirgo  priTilepes,  \vhi  h  wtro  UMd 
chiefly  for  baoking  parpoacs.  A  principal 
well  was,  however,  sunk  at  the  corner  of 
Daano  aad  Omi  ftmli,  whoaoo  a  Umitid 
•a]iplj  of  impure  water  was  raised  by  a 
steam-engine,  and  di<<tributed  in  pipes. 
Other  projects  for  wells  and  open  canals 
won  pf  opoMd  and  abandoiMd  by  diffwoat 
oonipaaios,  nntU  tho  AsoomUj,  oa  Haj  Sd, 

1834,  nuthfirtTor^  <x  joint  'fock  company,  and 
the  citixens,  at  the  charter  election  in  April, 

1835,  approved  of  the  snrrey  made  by  com- 
aBinioaon  for  oa  aqvodaoi  to  tho  hood  of 
OfOtOB  riTOr.  This  magnificent  ontcrprise 
was  comra"T><'!»jl  in  tho  spring  of  1837,  and 
its  oompletion  was  celebrated  October  14th, 
I84S.  Tho  oUof  ooglaoer  was  John  B.  Jor- 
Tit,  wbo»  bofovo  Ito  ooiiimonooiB«ol»  nooood- 
ed  Major  D.  B.  Douglass,  the  .surveyor  of 
the  one  proTioosly  snggeeted  by  Do  Witt 
Clinton. 

Tho  oagino  for  wUoh  (ho  tgrUador  aboTO- 


montloaod  woo  cail,  aiiifli  havo  boon  oao  of 

the  first  attomp ted  in  America.  Christopher 
Co!Ic8,  nnder  whose  direction  it  j«rob- 
ably  commenced,  is  believed  to  have  luatie 
tho  llrit  ttoan-oagiao  over  ooattmetod  ia 
this  country,  la  1771*  00  we  ore  ia/brmed 
by  Mr.  Thompson  Wc.«tcott,  Colles  offered 
his  services  in  Philadelphia  as  an  bydraolio 
engineer.  The  next  yoor  ho  dollvorad  loo* 
t«M  ia  that  dty  on  pBO«aiotie%  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  and  lock  navigation, 
iHn!>trated  by  experiments  and  working* 
models  of  several  machines,  including  the 
9lmiMmfi%iuh  tho  toiolty  bo  via  on* 
ployod  to  build  a  atoaa-aagino  fbr  a  diolfl- 
lory,  which  was  reported  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Philosophioal  Society  in 
August,  1773,  batyfirom  the  cheapness  of  its 
ooBitroelloa,  did  aok  proro  ofloloBt.  Ia 
the  same  year  he  lectured  in  New  York  oa 
canals  and  »teain-engine!',  nnd  the  f'  llowin* 
year  was  employed  as  meotioucd  in  the 
leai.  Ia  1775,  he  gavolosioni  In  gunnery. 
Id  1784,  he  presented  a  aMmorfoI  to  tho 
New  York  lof^iflattirr,  r>n  the  subject  of 
water  oommunicaliun  witli  Lake  Ontario  by 
the  Mohawk  river.  During  the  next  year, 
with  moagro  ^d  Ikon  tho  legielataro,  bo 
explored  the  coaatiy  as  far  as  Wood  Creek, 
and  published  a  pompblet  on  "The  Inland 
Mevigation  of  New  York,"  showing  iu  ad- 
vantages aad  ftoalbilitiy.  His  prcjoot  waa 
oeaetdorod  Ttoionary*  bat  bo  perooroiod^ 

and  5n  1796  aijain  memoriali/ecl  the  Assem- 
bly and  City  Council,  on  artificial  comrnhni- 
c&tion  between  New  York  and  the  great 
lakoi  by  tbo  abovo  toato.  A  bill  waa  re- 
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We  have  sceu  no  nicntioa  of  smelting  furnaces  or  forges  in  the  island 
at  that  time.  But  one  furnace  and  one  forge,  according  to  Professor 
Mather,  remained  in  working  order  ia  the  counties  of  New  York,  West 
Chester,  and  Putnam  in  1842. 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  ending  July  5, 
included  532  tons  of  bar-iron,  valued  at  £26  sterling  per  ton; 
Xsporu  ^^^^     pil?-iron,  at  £7  10s.  per  ton  ;  and  80  tons  of  copper 

offroB.  £100  per  ton.    Some  Iron  was  at  this  time  f?hipped  to 

Ireland  in  the  emicrrant  and  merchant  vessels  in  exchange  for  linen  and 
other  iiiaiJuI'iUjtiKc-..  lu  17  75,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  200  tons  of  iron, 
worth  £16  10s.  (an  average,  probably,  of  the  prices  of  bar  aud  pig  iron) 
per  ton,  were  imported,  and  in  ITtG  only  40  tons.  The  shipments  of 
Iron  from  the  port  in  these  years  amounted  to  2,400  tons  of  pig  and 
IbO  of  bar  iron  in  1775,  and  to  800  tons  of  pig  and  690  of  bar  in  1776. 
The  pig  metal  was  yalued  at  75«.  and  the  bar  at  £17  per  ton.  Six  tonB 
of  copper  ore  were  exported  in  1775,  and  only  one  in  1776.' 

It  was  not  nntil  after  the  BeTolution  that  the  ferriferous  treasures  of 
that  section  of  the  State  In  which  Its  greatest  mineral  wealth  Is  found, 
27ortfacra  most  actlTe  Ifon  business  is  now  condneted,  were 

Hav  TQik.  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  its  people.  These  lie  in  the  ^ast 
Ms  of  magnetic  and  Bfwahx  iron  ore  in  the  Talleys  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  The  Iron  enterprise  of  this  rich  agricnltnral  and 
mineral  region  is  now  expanding  with  great  rapidity,  and  promises  ere 
long,  by  the  aid  of  modem  science,  capital,  and  material  agencies,  to 
attain  a  magnitude  hitherto  nneqoaled  in  this  country. 

In  the  great  belt  of  primary  or  Horonian  and  Lawrentian  rocks  in 
Kortheastem  New  Yorl^  thronghont  the  counties  of  Washington,  Sara- 
toga, Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  and  St  Lawrence,  the  supply  of  ores  is 
almost  illimitable,  and  the  greatest  affluence  of  fhel  and  water-power 
point  to  a  future  development  of  the  Iron-mannfaetore  In  that  region 
of  no  ordinary  extent  The  richest  deposits  of  these  ores  are  probably 
those  in  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Clinton,  where  the  huge  accllTities 
of  the  Adirondac  hills  seem  compacted  of  strata  and  rocks  of  iron  ore. 
Immense  boulders  also  strew  the  snrface  In  many  places,  and  Teins, 

ported  to  tilt  HoQM  bj  Jeffrey  Sm!th,  but  Tiees  in  tbis  connection,  and  speftkt  of  him 

dill  nnt  po«8i    He  pnblished  again  on  tho  as  t!io  projector  nnd  ftttendant  of  a  tele- 

eabjeclia  1S07.    De  Will  Clintoa  admitted  graph  erected  daring  tbo  war  of  1812  oo 

the  fini  swi  bMt  prMttoal  mggwaoM  for  OmU*  CIlBton.  B«  wm  a  nm  of  nodesty, 


til*  N*wT«rk  nd  Brie  CumI  tolMIV*4MM  worth,  Bcience,  B.m\  irigcnnity,  but  died  poor 

from  ro11e».  and  on  the  completion  of  that  ai^J  unrewarded. — Ste   Wrttcuit't  Lift 

j^reat  work  in  1825,  four  yeam  after  bis  de-  h  Uch,  p.  153;  C«Wen'«  Lift  of  Fulton, 
ceaee,  "  his  cQigios  were  borne  with  honor."       (1)  Sheffield's  Tablet. 
]fr.  Coldea  ftlM  wnaunit  highly  lii*  Mr* 
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masses,  and  concretionH  underlie  the  valleys  of  the  Saranac,  tiie  Au 
Sable,  the  S  roon,  and  of  the  seireral  head  gtfeums  of  tlie  liadsou  aud 
the  tributaries  of  the  Lake. 

The  only  t^eitlenicnt  made  before  the  Revolution  north  of  Crown 
I'oiut  ill  thiis  regiou  of  forest,  was  by  William  Ualliland,  a  merchant  uf 
!New  York,  who,  in  May,  1765,  planted  a  colony  of  ni'^rhunics  and  la- 
borers on  the  Boqact,  where  they  built  saw-niiils,  a  sniitiiery,  and  other 
iiiiproveincut.s.  The  intiuence  of  iron  upon  the  compass  woii  noticed  by 
(iftlliiaiid  in  the  followitig  year,  and  its  existence  thence  inferred,  in 
July,  1780,  he  notes  in  his  journal  that  "Joseph  Carter,  of  Scituate, 
llhode  Island,  offers  (k/.  lawful  money  ]»cr  ton  for  iron  ore,  aud  raise 
it  at  his  own  expense,  500  to  1,000  tons  annually."  In  March,  17^H,  it 
is  again  recorded  that  "John  (jilbert,  owner  Berkshire  Furnace  in 
Lenox,  proposes  to  be  concerned  in  it  at  his  own  expense.  Mem.  to 
write  him  as  soon  as  we  may  safely  visit  the  place."'  The  iron-manu- 
facture in  this  important  region  waii  coiuuieuced  some  years  after  by  the 
2^cw  England  people,  who  (lowed  in  after  the  Peace.    In  1801,  the  first 

Iroa-works  were  built  at  Willsboro  Falls  on  the  Bo(iuet,  where 
lion-woriu  George  Throop  and  Levi  Highly  commenced  with  Oimrles 

Kane,  of  Schenectady,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  of  from 
300  to  l.ooO  lbs,  weight,  under  a  ten  years  contract  with  parties  in 
Troy.  Mill  cranks,  for  the  numerous  saw-mills  of  the  region,  grist- 
mill machinery,  and  afterward  steamboat  irons,  were  made  at  thi.s  foun- 
dery,  which  was  ultimately  changed  to  a  bloomcry,  and  is  still  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  noticed  us  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  ore  u>ctl  in 
the  first  ten  years,  unul  the  discovery  of  the  Arnold  ore  bed  in  Clinioii 
County,  was  principally  obtained  from  Vermont,  the  only  deposit  then 
opened  ni  all  that  region  being  at  Basin  Harbor.  Some  ore  was  also 
brought  from  Canada,  whither  one  or  two  unsuccessful  attempt.*!  were 
niade  to  export  anchors.'  A  rolling-mill  was,  a  few  years  later,  erected 
by  W.  D.  ilo6&  oa  the  aame  stream,  at  which  nail-plates  iu  large  quau- 


(1)  Watson's  Sarroj  of  E^ez  Couotj. 

(2)  The  InmMiw  bodi«t  «r  inn  «i»  In 
thU  Bection  of  Now  Tofk  belong  to  tb«  ez- 
teaded  belt  of  primary  ores  which  ^trrtcbea 
in  a  aoutbwestcrlj  direction  from  die  Cubu- 
quid  Moantaia  ia  Kotra  Sootta->wb«rt  it 
•apporta  tbe  FaniMe  at  Omt  Vil^ 
lage,  on  FoUj  river,  with  magnetic  and 
•pecular  ore  in  large  qaantity,  nnd  in  cluhe 
proximity  to  abundance  of  buuuiiuuua  cuai 
^thriNigh  H«w  Bnuawiek,  Oaaada  Baa^ 


Maine,  Now  Hamp«hir«|  and  Vermout.  In 
Canada  the  Fi«nefa      tM  to  hara  haA  mm 

iron  furnnno  &8  early  aa  ITlT^ana  biaadi 

•f  the  St.  Maurice  riror,  ?crcn  miles  nnrth 
of  Trois  Rividrei,  in  the  lower  province^ 
where  the  8t.  Maarioe  oold-bla«t  furoaco 
■«v  ia.  A  naaafiMtory  «f  tMall  s^lt  was 

eetabliahed  at  Quebec  in  lTC>i,  vrhich,  in  the  a 
first  lix  Tiinnth<i,  exported  300  tons  of  nailt 
to  Florida,  the  West  Indiiw,  and  South 
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tities  were  made,  and  aopplied  to  the  nail-factoiy  at  Fair  Hareoi  Yt,  at 

$8  per  cwt 

The  "  Elba  Iron-Works,"  a  forge  with  four  to  six  fires,  was  built  ia 
1809,  at  North  Elba,  on  a  branch  of  the  An  Sable  river,  by  Archibald 
Mclatyre  &  Co.,  nsing  ore  in  the  neighi>orhood,  which,  however,  proved 
too  refractory.  After  a  few  years  of  prosperous  bosiDeas,  and  with 
every  other  advantage,  the  works  were  abandoned  on  account  of  the 
distance  from  the  Arnold  mine  in  Clinton  County,  which  had  been  sub- 
stituted, but  chiefly  owing  to  their  remoteness  from  the  markets  reached 
by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Lake  Champlain.  After  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Champlain  Canal  had  furnished  an  outlet  to  this  region, 
lir,  Mclotyre,  with  Archibald  Robertson  and  David  Uenderson,  erected 
i\.i  t.K.  !a«  the  first  furnace  of  the  Adirondae  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000.  It  was  in  a 
eecluded  spot  among  the  Adirondae  hills,  where,  an  Indian  hunter 
had  revealed  to  Mr.  Hciulerson  a  vast  deposit  of  the  richest  ore,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  materials  for  an  extensive  manufacture  of  Iron.  A 
blast-furnace,  with  forge  fires,  a  puddling-fnrnacc,  etc.,  were  subsequently 
added,  until  the  business  expanded  to  one  of  the  first  class.  The  Iron 
made  was  of  rare  excellence  for  touj^hness  and  strength,  and  especially 
Pir^t  adapted  fur  niakirig  nails  and  steel.  At  the  Adirondae  Steel- 
c*.i-*teei.  ^orks  of  the  Company,  in  .Jersey  City,  the  mnnnfacture  of 
cast-steel  was  first  successfully  established  in  this  country,  and  their 
specimens  of  steel  and  of  the  iron  from  which  it  was  made,  received  the 
premium  at  the  f^vont  Lomlon  Exhibition.  The  ore  from  some  of  the 
beds  in  this  county,  as  the  old  Sandford  mine,  yields  to  percent.  i»f  Iron, 
an<l  much  is  yearly  exported  "to  Pittsburg  and  other  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Maine,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  to  be  mixed 
with  the  ores  of  those  States.  The  county  now  contains  a  number  of 
furnaces,  some  16  or  more  hlonnieries,  and  other  extensive  work?,  and 
Clinton  Couuty  an  equal  or  greater  number.  In  all  the  counties  before 
mentioneii  are  a  number  of  prosperous  Iron-works.  Several  villaf^es 
and  towns,  as  Keesville,  owe  their  exi.stenee  and  prosperity  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Iron-interest,  which  is  nowhere  conducted  with 
more  skill  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  New  York  in  the  various  miscellaneous  branches  of 
niuuufacture  involving  the  use  of  metals,  was  not  so  great  in  the  last 
century  as  that  of  New  England  or  Pennsylvania.  Some  departments 
of  the  gnn-maiiufaeture  were  carried  on  at  Albany  as  early  as  1740. 
Gun  stocks  were  then  made  by  Mr.  Vander  Poel,  the  proprietor  of  ft 
liuw-miii  on  Beavers  Creek.    It  was  an  actlTC  business  in  1748,  when 
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Kalra  visited  the  place.  Muskets  or  rifles  were  made  in  considerable 
qoantity  for  the  Indian  trade,  of  which  Albany  was  a  principal  centre. 
The  stocks  were  made  of  wild  cherry,  red  maple,  and  occasionally  of  the 
black  walnut  of  Pennsylvania.  The  armories  at  Albany  were  emplojed 
by  the  government  at  the  commencement  of  the  llcvohition. 

Nails  had  long  been  an  article  of  handicraft  production  in  several 
of  the  Colonies.  l>ut  the  confumpti-^n  of  nails  and  s]nkes  was  enor- 
mous, and  the  importations  from  England  always  large  in  some  of  tiie 
Provinces.  Dnring  the  war,  when  English  nnils  eonld  no  longer  be  ol>- 
tained  with  ease,  some  were  imported  from  France  but  were  not  liked, 
and  the  people  were  forced  to  increase  the  domestic  production.  A 
future  independence  for  all  articles  of  simple  manufacture,  like  nails 
and  spikes,  was  felt  to  be  necessary  under  the  new  hopes  inspired  bj  aa 
indc[)en(ient  nationality. 

On  the  revival  of  industry  after  the  Peace,  a  nail  manufactory  was 
established  in  tiic  year  1787  on  Orange  street,  Albany,  liy  Garret  Wit- 
iTifl-  beck.  He  manufactured  8s  and  10s  at  one  shilling,  and  20s 
vorki.  ^j^^  24g  at  eleven  pence  ])cr  ponnd.  The  quality  was  claimed 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  any  imported.  During  the  same  year,  an- 
other factory,  in  which  every  description  of  nails  was  mauufactured, 
was  erected  in  or  near  the  same  town  by  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Douw,  and 
Ten  Eyck.  Their  nails  were  also  represented  to  be  as  cheap  as  an/ 
foreign  nails,  and  superior  to  them  in  quality. 

Carriage-building  has  in  late  years  become  a  considerable  business  in 
New  York.    Among  the  reminiscences  collected  from  aged  citizens  by 
the  late  Mr.  Watson,  the  aunalist,  was  the  statcmcni  ihiit  be- 
buikdiug     fore  the  Revoluiion,  carts  were  ftot  allowed  to  ijuve  tires  upon 


their  wheels.  Private  carriages  were  by  no  means  a  couiiuoa 
thing  in  most  American  cities  in  colonial  limes.  About  the  year  1768, 
the  manufa(;ture  of  carriages  of  all  kinds  was  announced  as  a  new  busi- 
ness in  New  York,  bv  Elkanah  and  "William  Dcane  from  Dublin.  The? 
brought  out  their  workmen,  as  they  state,  at  great  expense,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  coaches,  chariots,  landaus,  phaetons,  ])ost -chaises,  cur- 
ricles, chairs,  sedans,  and  sleighs  live  per  cent,  below  the  imporuitiun 
prices. 

Coach  springs  were  first  made  in  the  city  by  a  Mr.  Williams,  from 
England,  who  came  out  as  a  sliopmate  of  Mr.  Grant  Thorburn,  uud  for 
a  time  prospered  in  the  business. 

Jewelers  and  silversmiths  were  numerous  in  Xew  York  from  an  early 
period.  Anthony  Lamb  was  a  mathematical  instrument  maker  as  early 
as  1750,  and  manufactured  Godfrey's  quadrant  m  an  improved  form. 
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Henry  Witeman,  from  Pliiladelphia,  set  op  the  manafacture  of  metal 
buttons  near  the  Fly  Market  soon  after. 

Among  those  who  labored  to  introdoce  the  era  of  steam  in  the 
IroD>manafactnre  and  all  those  branches  which  it  sobserres,  several 

^  ^  citizens  of  New  York  and  its  vicinity  were  early  engaged. 
8t«v«Bi      Its  direct  agency  in  the  several  departments  of  the  iron 

•ltd  t$tM^»  m 

business  has  been  as  a  new  creation  ;  and  its  numerons  appli- 
cations to  machinery  of  all  kinds  has  constantly  augmented  the  demand 
for  Iron,  and  extended  the  field  for  labor,  capital,  and  skill  to  a  degree 
impossible  without  it.  In  this  connection,  Christopher  Colles,  John 
Stevens,  ClianccUor  Livingston,  and  Robert  Fulton,  appear  among  the 
carliost  laborers.  The  name  of  Stevens  is  associated  with  that  of  Fitch 
in  the  first  application  of  steam  to  navigation  ;  and  liis  patented  im- 
provements in  the  entrine  of  Savrrv,  the  boiler,  Ijellows,  etc.,  were  among 
the  earliest  ,u;rante(l  by  the  new  gtjvernment.  In  the  year  followinfr  the 
f5]»lendid  success  of  Fulton  on  the  Hudson,  the  steamboat  Pheni.v,  built 
by  John  C.  Stevens,  and  navigated  by  his  son  Robert  li.  Stevens  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  was  ])roba])ly  the  first  that  traversed  the  Atlantic. 
When  the  grand  idea  of  a  canal  through  the  State,  suggested  by  Colies, 
was  advocated  in  New  York,  Stevens  propoj^ed  a  railroad  instead,  which 
would,  if  followed,  have  given  the  Empire  Slate  the  precedence  in  that 
unequaled  system  of  internal  communication.  To  )ier  vast  pystem  of 
canals,  secured  by  tlie  efl'orlts  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  othera,  and  to  her 
magnificent  railways  in  connection  with  steam.  New  York  owes  the 
dcvolopment  of  her  great  iron  resources  no  less  than  of  the  great  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  the  State.  Tier  immense  foreign  commerce  is 
equally  the  result  of  steam-power  applied  to  ocean  travel. 

New  JERfsF.v. — The  system  of  Primary  and  older  Seeondary  rocks, 
which  funii.Nh  the  immense  masses  of  iron  ore  in  New  York,  carry  witii 
them  \sherc  they  cross  into  New  Jersey  in  the  gneissuid  structure  of  the 
soutii  mountain  range,  the  same  rich  veins  of  magnetic  oxyd  and  brown 
hematite  ore.  These,  with  the  bog  ore  of  the  Tertiary  and  Cretifbeous 
formations  of  the  southern  portiim  of  the  State,  have  supplied  TMimerous 
Iron-works  from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  The  metallic  wealth  ul  New 
Jersey  was  partially  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Delaware  and  KuiiLuu  rivers,  and  early  became  the  priucipal  source  of 
domestic  Iron. 

The  earliest  Iron-works  in  that  Province  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count belonged  to  Colonel  Lewis  Morris,  a  merchant  of  Barbadoes, 
who.se  brother  Richard,  of  Morrisiann,  and  himself  were  the  ancestors 
of  the  Morris  family  in  that  and  adjacent  States.    These  works  were 
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situated  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Monmouth  County,  and,  with 
other  improvements  of  the  owner,  foruKnl  a  large  estubli.shiiu'iit  for  that 
fbitlnw-  Period.  We  are  unable  to  say  at  what  Hate  jircei^ely  they 
v«rkt.  y^i'YQ  erected.  They  are  i>u]>}>ove(l  hy  Dr.  (>  Callai;lian  to  have 
beep  purcliased  of  James  Grover,  who  in  was  the  collector  for  the 

poor  al  Gruvesend  on  Lon<,^  Island.    In  Grover,  with  other  dir^af- 

fected  peoj)lo,  hoisted  the  British  ensign  at  that  place,  and  read  a  decla- 
ration oi  iiiJtpciKiL'Uee  of  the  Dutch  govermneut.  In  the  following  year, 
he  was  the  bearer  of  a  petitiou  from  tjonie  of  the  Yankee  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  to  Cromwell  asking  to  be  emancipated  from  the  Dutch  yoke, 
lie  subsequently  removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  owner  of  the  Iron-works  in  question.'  Shrewsbury  was  settled 
by  Connecticut  people  about  the  year  1664,  wlien  the  Province  was 
surrendered  to  the  Kn<rli.sh.  Henry  Leonard,  one  of  the  workmen  at  the 
first  Iron-works  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  removed  to  this  part  of  Jersey  near 
that  time,  and  is  said  to  have  set  up  one  of  the  first  forges  in  the 
Province. 

The  grant  of  lands  to  Mr.  Morris  is  dated  October  25,  1676,  and  em- 
braced 3,540  acres,  with  full  liberty  to  hiiu  and  his  heirs  "  to  dig,  delve, 
and  carry  away  all  sucli  mines  for  iron  as  they  shall  lind  or  see  fit  to 
dit'  and  carry  away  to  the  iron  work,  or  that  shall  be  found  in  that  tract 
ot  hind  that  lies  enclosed  l)etween  the  southeast  branch  of  the  Karltau 
river  and  the  whale  pond  on  the  sea  side,  and  is  buunded  from  thence  by 
the  sea  and  brantdi  of  tlie  t5(!a  to  the  eastward  to  the  Ilaritan  river,  he  or 
they  ])ayiu^  all  sul  ii  just  damages  to  the  owners  of  the  land  where  they 
shall  dig  as  shall  be  judged  is  done  by  trespass  of  cattle,  or  otherwise 
sustained  by  the  carting  and  carrying  of  the  said  luine  to  the  work."* 

The  East  Jersey  Proprietaries,  in  their  account  of  the  I'rovince  in 
1GS2,  speak  of  its  mineral  treasures  as  remaining  to  be  discovered,  but 
they  state  that  a  smelting-furnace  and  forge  were  already  set  up,  which 
made  good  Iron,  and  were  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  These  were 
doubtless  the  works  of  Colonel  Morris,  which  then  employed  sixty  or 
seveifty  negroes  in  addition  to  white  servftnts  and  dependents  of  the 
proprietor.  Shrewsbury  was  at  that  date  the  most  sonthern  settlement 
in  the  Province,  and  had  a  population  of  About  400 }  that  of  Eliza- 
bethtown,  the  seat  of  goTornment,  being  about  700,  and  of  Newark 
600. 

In  December,  lt41,  Mr.  Morris  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of 
Trade,  traosmittiDg  an  addfSM  from  the  €k»tinefl  and  Assembly  asking 

•   (1)  0'C»lUgbsn's  New  MetfaerUuid«,  U.      (2)  Whitobead't  Eut  Jerse/,  L  91. 
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for  enconragemeDt  of  the  mnanfaetnTe  of  Iron  in  the  ProTince.  li 
would  thns  appear  to  have  already  become  a  promisbg  indosttj  ih  Kew 
Jersey.  ^ 

The  first  settlement  in  Sussex  and  Morris  connties  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  abont  the  year  1685,  by  people  from  the  older  toiras 
and  from  Kew  and  Old  Bngland,  for  the  purpose  of  smelting 
caoaty.  1^,1        }q  ^Ijq  neighborhood  of  Hano?er,  in  Morris 

Connty.  They  eariy  erected  several  forges,  and  engaged  extensively  in 
the  Ifon-manofaetare.  The  several  spnrs  of  the  great  Apalachian  chain 
which  diversify  these  and  the  adjoining  connties  of  Korthwestern  New 
Jersey  were  idike  remarkable  for  the  abundance  and  Variety  of  the 
ores  which  they  embosomed,  and  for  their  afflnenoe  of  wood  and  water- 
power  for  carrying  on  the  maouftctnre  of  Iron. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  ten  mines  were  wrought  within  the 
limits  of  Morris  County,  which  contained  two  furnaces,  three  rolling  and 
slitting  mills,  and  about  forty  forges  with  two  to  four  fires  each.  Dr. 
Kitcbell,  in  his  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kew 
Jersey  for  1856,  enumerates  and  describes  upward  of  eighty  Iron  mines 
within  the  four  counties  of  Sussex,  Passaic,  Morris,  and  Warren. 
These  furnish  principally  the  magnetic  oxyd,  hydrated  peroxyd,  and 
other  primaiy  ores.  The  ores  of  other  metals,  as  zinc  and  copper,  are 
also  found  in  the  same  interesting  region. 

The  site  first  occupied  by  the  settlers  of  Hanover,  still  known  as  "  the 
old  forges/'  was  about  twenty  miles  eastward  from  the  mine'whence  they 
obtained  the  ore.  This  was  the  celebrated  SucluMnnny  mine  In  the 
town  of  Randolph,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  State.  The  ore  was  carried 
thence  to  the  works  in  leathern  bags  on  pack-horses,  and  the  iron  was 
conveyed  back  in  the  same  way  over  the  Orange  Mountains  to  Newark. 
Forges  at  Morristown,  and  some  in  Essex  County,  were  long  supplied 
io  thh  same  way  from  the  rich  ore  of  the  mine,  some  of  which  is  hii^hly 
magnetic,  and  yielded,  on  analysis,  over  80  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  ore 
was  for  some  time  free  to  all,  but  in  1717  the  land  was  taken  op  by 
Joseph  Kilbride.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  mine  became  the 
ptckPMOD  pi*'^peHy  of  the  Hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  formerly  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  who  resided  near  Dover,  and  was  extensively  en-- 
gaged  in  mining  the  ore.  The  mine  is  still  known  as  Dickinson's,  and 
iff;  ore,  mixed  with  otliors  to  correct  a  cold  short  tendency,  is  much  used 
by  furnaces  at  Philij)sburg  and  elsewhere. 

At  the  village  of  Troy,  in  Hanover,  a  bloomcry  forge,  still  in  opera- 
tion, was  built  in  1743.  On  the  Rockaway  and  its  branches  several 
forges  were  erected  during  the  next  sixty  years.  Two  of  tlieso  were  in 
the  village  of  Rockaway,  and  a  third,  erected  in  1805,  was  in  1856  oon* 
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Verted  into  a  steel-Uiill.  Beach  Glen  Idooinery,  three  miles  north  of 
the  vHhi;^e,  was  built  in  1700  and  rel)iiilt  in  ]8')l>.  .Elnu  lorire,  on 
Burnt  Meadow  Brook,  three  miles  further  north,  was  set  up  al>out  the 
lime  of  the  Re  volution  near  the  site  of  tlic  bloomery  of  Mr.  (Jeorgc  E. 
Riehter,  and  one  mile  from  the  Denmark  Anchor  bloomery,  erected  in 
the  year  ISOO.  A  bloomery  forge  was  also  built  about  the  year  1780 
seven  miles  west  of  lluckaway  station,  on  the  Rockaway.  Having  been 
twice  rebuilt,  it  is  still  at  work  npon  the  Suckasunny  ore,  and  is  known 
as  the  Valley  Forge.  Several  others  were  early  erected  in  the  Berkshire 
Valley.  Two  or  three  miles  above  Milton,  and  seventeen  or  eighteen 
north  of  Rockaway,  the  Russia  and  Hopewell  bloomeries  were  set  up, 
the  former  in  1775  and  the  latter  in  1780,  and  both,  having  been  re- 
boilt,  are  still  in  operation  with  hammers  driiren  by  water-power, 

Randolph,  Mount  Uope,  Morristown,  Boonton,  Dover,  and  other 
places  in  the  county,  have  been  chiefly  occopied  with  Iron-works  for  a 
long  period.  One  of  the  slilUng  and  rolling  mills  above  re- 
ferred to,  about  1790  occapied  the  dte  of  Old  Boonton 
Bloomery,  six  miles  east  of  Rockaway.  Boonton  is  now  the  centre  of 
the  largest  Iron  business  in  the  Stale.  The  works  of  the  East  Jersey 
Manufacturing  Company,  erected  in  that  Tillage  abont  thirty  years  ago, 
are  among  the  largest  in  New  Jersey.  The  Dover  RoUtDg-mill,  oear 
the  Dover  station  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  was  bntlt  bj  Israel 
Canfield  and  Jacob  Livey  in  1792,  when  the  place  contained  only  foar 
dwellings  and  a  forge.  It  has  been  twice  lebnilt^  and  is  fomished  with 
a  steel-fitroaee,  which  has  made  1,000  tons  of  steel  In  a  year.  A  char- 
coal ibmsce  at  Mount  Hope,  four  miles  northwest  of  Rockaway,  cast 
shot  and  shell  for  the  army  during  the  War  of  Independence.  It  stopped 
about  thirty  years  ago.  This  place  is  the  centre  of  extensive  mining 
operations,  having  no  less  than  thirty-two  ore  beds  wrought  in  its'neigh- 
borhood.  The  most  northerly  of  this  group,  which  ludndes  the  Dicker^ 
son,  is  the  Hibemia  mine,  a  magnetic  ore  bed  9  feet  in  thickness. 

The  Hibemia  Iron-works,  in  Pequannock  township,  received,  by  an 
Act  of  the  Provincial  Legislature,  in  1769,  a  grant  of  certiin  privileges 
Hibernia  commou  With  othcFS  lu  Burlingtou  County,  for  their  enconr* 
irok-v«rki.  ng^tnent  The  fsmace  was  employed  during  the  war  in  casting 
grape-shot  and  other  ordnance  for  Government  A  letter  from  the 
owner  or  manager,  Joseph  Huff,  dated  November  81, 17 1€,  in  which  he 
requests  a  supply  of  salt  to  enable  him  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions, 
without  which  he  must  put  the  works  out  of  blasts  states  that  it  was  the 
only  furnace  in  the  Province  which  be  knew  to  be  then  in  Uast^  or  at 
which  such  stores  could  be  supplied  for  the  public  service. 
A  mine  of  the  sulphnret  of  iron  or  pyrites,  at  the  bsse  of  the  Oreen 
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Pond  or  Copperas  mountain,  in  the  same  town,  furnished  material  for  a 
considerable  manufacture  of  copperas  in  the  last  ceuturj.  At  its 
Coppenw  ^^ose,  the  township  had  two  charcoal  furnaces  and  a  number 
woTkn.  forfros. 

Several  early  Iron- works  were  erected  on  the  Rinewood  and  Peqiian- 
nock  riTers,  which  unite  at  romptoii.  -A  forpe  wa?,  luiilt,  about  a  cen- 
tury isince,  on  the  [>retjeut  site  of  the  bloomery  and  anehor  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Smith,  three  miles  above  Bloomingrdale,  in  Pusi^aic  County. 
After  entirely  disappeurinc:,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1847.  A  charcoal  iuruace, 
two  or  three  miles  further  northwest,  also  on  the  Morris  County  side  of 
the  Pequaiinock,  was  erected  previous  to  1770,  as  slu)wn  Ijy  a  piece  of 
pig  metal  from  it  stamped  with  that  date.  It  was  abandoned  two  years 
after,  and  was  replaced  in  1840  by  the  large  Chariot teuburg  bloomery 
and  rolling-mill  of  G.  H.  Renton,  of  Newark.  Between  these,  about  the 
former  date,  were  also  two  forges.  At  the  village  of  Ringwood,  near 
the  State  lioe,  a  forge  also  existed  formerly.  There  are  8  mines  of  rich 
magnetic  ore  in  this  Ticinity.  The  present  Ringwood  bloomery  at 
Boardrille,  and  Long  Pond  bloomery,  three  miles  northwest  of  it,  were 
bnilt  by  Baton  Hass  before  the  Bevolntioo,  and  now  make,  the  former 
aboQt  400  and  the  latter  800  long  of  blooms  yearly.  These,  with  the 
Charlottenbarg  and  Mount  Hope  works,  once  belonged  to  one  company, 
at  which  time  there  were  also  two  forges  between  Smiths'  and  the  old 
Charlottenbarg  fomace.  Methodist  bloomery  oo  the  PeqnannoGk, 
twenty-fire  miles  northwest  of  the  Patterson  station,  in  Passaic  County, 
was  bnilt  abont  1780.  The  following  bloomery  forges  in  Morris  Connty 
were  erected  abont  the  year  1790,  and  are  still  running,  viz. :  Hard 
Bargain,  near  Petersburg ;  Bartleyville,  near  Mount  Olive,  now  the  old- 
est in  that  vicinity  ;  llolscy's  forge  at  Rockaway ;  Split  Rock  bloomery 
on  Beaver  Lake,  and  SUckels  Meriden  blopmery  on  Beaver  Brook. 
Stockholm  and  Windham  bloomeries  on  the  Pequannock,  in  Passaic 
County,  stiU  in  blast,  were  erected  about  the  same  year.  The  Pompton 
hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  in  that  connty,  built  in  1837,  is  said  by 
its  present  owners  to  be  the  oldest  three  tuyere  fnmace  in  the  Union. 

The  Morris  Canal  has  long  rendered  the  Anthracite  coal  of  Penn- 
sylvania avaihible  for  the  numerous  Iron-works  of  this  meUlIirerona 
region. 

Fnmaees  and  forges  were  built  at  several  places  in  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  and  Hunterdon,  which  included  Mercer,  at 
iiuntordoa  ^  ^^^^^J  -^^  CUntoii,  lu  tho  last  named,  where  mines  of 
cwntj,  magnetic  ore  now  yield  25  to  80  tons  of  ore  daily,  mining 
was  commenced  over  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  tJnifn  Furnace, 
before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  was  supplied  from  that 
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place,  but  was  abandoned  in  1^78.  Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  doling 
the  Revolntion. 

At  Oxford,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pequest,  in  Warren  County,  a  charcoal 
fhrnace  was  bailt  in  1743.  It  is  eaid  to  be  the  oldest  farnace  now  re- 
<^^„ea  maining  in  the  Union,  and,  l>eing  in  complete  repair,  is  sttU 
coMi/.  ninning  as  a  steam  hot-blast  furnace,  tiro-thirds  of  the  jear  on 
charcoal  and  one-third  on  anthracite.  It  is  8  feet  across  the  bosh,  and 
88  feet  high,  and  made,  in  1857,  906  tons  of  car-wheel  iron,  nearly  all 
made  into  car-wheels  on  the  spot  Castings  from  this  fomace  are  found 
in  chimney  bacics  a  century  old,  and  pigs  with  much  older  stamps.  The 
iron  was  formerly  rafted  in  Durham  boats  from  Foul  Rift  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  Philadelphia.  The  ore  is  obtained  from  a  mine  half  a  mile  distant, 
opened  in  1748,  and  yielding  block  magnetic  ore  with  45  to  €0  per 
cent,  of  iron.  Two  other  beds  have  been  opened  since,  and  supply  ore 
to  other  works.  < 

At  Andover,  twenty  miles  to  the  northeast,  in  Snssex  County,  and 
forty  miles  from  New  York,  a  mine  of  magnetic  ore  was  opened  and  a 
blast-fnmace  erected  before  the  war.  The  works  were  noted 
xr"rk.!'  for  the  superior  quality  of  the  bar-iron  produced.  The  smelt- 
*  ing  furnace  is  still  standing,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Canal,  at 
Waterloo,  the  puddling  furnace  and  forge  are  to  be  seen.  By  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress,  in  January,  1778,  authorising  the  Board  of  War  to 
contract  with  Mr.  Whitehead  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  for  the  use  of  the  Continental  artificers  and  works, 
the  Commissary-General  of  Military  Stores  was  directed  to  stipulate 
that  the  iron  employed  should  be  that  of  the  AadoTcr  Iron-Works,  as 
the  only  article  that  would  certainly  answer  for  that  purpose.  It  was 
also  directed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  the  QoTemor  and  Council 
of  New  Jersey,  requesting  them  to  put  a  person  in  possession  of  the 
works,  that  they  might  be  put  in  blast  for  the  immediate  supply  of 
iron.*  The  company  which  owned  the  works  was  a  large  and  enterprising 
one,  and  conducted  an  extensiTe  business  for  the  times.  But  they  appear 
to  have  been  principally  royalists,  and  hence  the  order  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  works.  The  company  was  dispersed  widely  during  the  war, 
and  the  mines  long  remained  unclaimed  and  the  taxes  unpaid.  After 
the  war  some  of  the  iron  from  this  farnace  was  sent  to  Bug- 
land,  and  there  made  into  steel,  for  which  pnrpose  it  was  pro- 
nounced equal  to  the  best  Swedish  and  Russian  Iron.  The  best  foreign 
irons  from  which  steel  is  made  in  England  are  the  product  of  ores  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Andover  mine.  After  remaining  long  dormant 

(1)  Jonnal  of  CoDgru^  toL  It.  p.  SL 
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mininp^  was  resiinicd  at  the  place  l)y  Mr.  Hewitt,  who,  in  1847,  obtained 
a  title  to  the  mine  at  a  cost  of  sr),O()0,  and  recommenced  the  mannfac- 
Phiiiptbarg  ^^^^         Peter  Coojier,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  his 

FnnuMMt.  Edward  Cooper,  w)io  l)nilt  the  larjre  anthracite  steam 

furnaces  near  rUilipsburg,  iu  Warreu  County,  opposite  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Under  the  intelligent  and  enterprising  direction  of  Coo])er  it  Hewitt, 
the  mauufactare  of  iron  from  these  ores  has  been  among  the  most  cxten- 
sive  and  saccessfol  in  the  coantry.  Over  200,000  tons  of  the  ore  liavc 
been  nsed  at  the  Philipshnrg  famaces,  and  railroad  iron,  bars,  wire, 
wood  screws,  and  other  articles  of  iron  made  by  the  paddling  process 
with  anthracite,  hare  sustained  the  ancient  repntation  of  the  Andover 
•Iron.  The  first  ezperimentB  with  the  Bessemer  process  in  this  conatiy 
were  made  at  their  works  in  1856 ;  and  at  the  Trenton  RoUiog-mill  of 
the  same  Coropanj  the  first  wruught-iron  beltms  for  fire-proof  buildings 
are  said  to  have  been  made  for  the  United  States  Gorernment. 

The  AndoTer  Mine,  which  is  in  the  same  range  with  the  Oxford  reins 
before  mentioned,  is  the  centre  of  another  cluster  of  mines,  some  of  them 
old  and  celebrated,  in  the  primurj  gneissoid  roclcs  of  the  vallej  of  the 
Wallkill  and  the  Hamburg  mountains.  The  principal  mineral  wealth 
of  the  county  is  embraced  in  a  range  of  about  four  miles  north  and  south 
from  Sparta  through  Sterling  to  Franklin.  The  older  metamorphic 
rocks  of  this  region  contain  abundance  of  iron  ore,  but  are  chiefly  re- 
marlcable  for  deposits  of  the  sesquioxyd  associated  with  the 
giB^Mii  ozyds  of  zinc  and  of  manganese,  which,  (torn  its  vicinity  to 
the  Franklin  furnace  near  Hamburg,  has  been  denominated 
Ihinklinite.  This  ore  and  the  red  oxyd  and  silicate  of  sine,  found  iu 
large  quantities  from  Hamburg  to  Sparta,  and  especially  at  Sterling, 
form  the  most  valuable  body  of  sine  ore  probablj  as  jet  found  in  this 
country.  It  was  early  obserred,  and  a  quantity  of  it  is  said  to  have  been 
shipped  to  England  as  copper  ore.  Attempts  were  made  just  before  the 
Rerolution  to  manufiMture  iron  at  the  place  from  the  franklinite,  but 
the  associated  metals  rendered  them  unsuccessfhi.  The  ore  is  rich,  con- 
taining 66  per  cent,  of  perozyd,  or  46  per  cent,  of  iron,  16  per  cent,  of 
xinc,  and  17  per  cent,  of  the  red  ozyd  of  manganese. 

Franklin  Furnace,  one  of  the  oldest,  and,  on  account  of  its  ore  and 
iron,  one  of  the  most  celebrated,  was  built  near  the  franklinite  bed  in 
FnnkUii  l^^^*  Haling  been  repaired,  it  now  runs  as  a  hot-blast  char- 
vaniMtt.  furnace,  we  belicTe,  on  other  ores;  an  attempt  to  make 
iron  and  sine  togetiier  having  failed.  Iron  was  previously  made  from 
the  ore  by  Mr.  Edwin  Post,  at  Stanhope,  by  a  Catalan  forge,  which, 
having  been  tried  at  the  French  Xationid  Establishment  for  the  manu- 
86 
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factare  of  chains  and  anehon  for  the  Navj,  was  foond  to  po^^^ess  an 
absolute  tenacity  exceeding  that  of  any  iron  ever  tried.  The  Iron  and 
steel  made  from  it,  said  to  possess  superior  qualities  for  cutlery  and 
other  uses,  commanded  a  higher  price  than  any  other.  ScTeral  com- 
panies baYe  been  formed  for  smelting  the  ore  for  the  extraction  of  th4 
zine,  and  eight  to  ten  thousand  tons  are  now  raised  annually  for  that 
purpose.  Shafts  hare  been  sunk  to  the  depth  of  350  feet  In  Tiew  of 
its  abundance,  the  beds  being  in  some  places  15  to  30  feet  thick,  and  of 
Us  importance  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in  which  it  worlcs  well  as  a 
corrective  of  red  short  ores,  it  is  an  important  deposit  But  considering 
also  its  Talne  for  the  mannfacture  of  metallic  zinc,  einc  white,  and  other 
paints,  for  which  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  used,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  of  great  economical  value.  The  metal  has  been  used  in  the  mannfac- 
ture  of  brass  for  standard  weights  and  measures  by  Mr.  Hassler,  of  the 
TTuited  States  Coast  Survey. 
I  There  was  formerly  a  furnace,  now  in  ruins,  at  Hamburg,  in  Sussex 
County.  A  bloomery  at  Canistear,  built  in  ItOO,  and  since  rebuilt,  Is 
still  in  operation.  In  the  town  of  Newton,  there  were  one  furnace  and 
four  bloomery  forges  at  the  close  of  the  last  century. 

In  many  parts  of  the  neighboring  Highlands,  and  in  some  other  por- 
tions of  the  State,  are  veins  of  copper  ore,  of  more  or  less  value,  which 
were  explored  in  former  times. 

The  most  celebrated  and  productive  of  these,  in  colonial  days,  was  the 
mine  of  the  Scbnylers,  in  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  Hudson  County.  It 
8chn7i«r*t  discovered  about  the  year  1719  by  Arent  Schuyler,  an 
e»i>iwDio«.^^pjy  emigrant  from  Holland,  on  whose  land,  between  the  Pas- 
saic and  Hackensac  rivers,  near  3elleville,  a  negro  servant  picked  up  a 
piece  of  native  copper,  which  led  to  its  discovery.  Some  hammers  and 
other  tools  found  on  opening  the  mine  furnished  evidence,  however,  of 
its  having  1)een  explored  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  ore  proved 
extremely  rich,  and  for  some  time  was  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the 
owner.  It  was  transported  by  a  short  land  carriage  to  tlie  Hudson,  and 
thence  through  New  York  was  shipped  to  Bristol,  England,  where  it 
sold  for  forty  pounds  steriing  per  ton.  It  was  said  to  yield  80  per  cent 
of  pure  copper,  and  above  four  ounces  of  silver  to  each  hnudred^weight 
of  cupreous  metal.  The  richness  and  celebrity  of  this  ore,  according  to 
Dr.  Douglass,  was  the  occasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  making  copper 
ore  an  enumerated  article^  in  order  to  secure  it  to  the  English  market 
The  miners  originally  received  one-third  for  raising  it  to  the  surface. 
It  was  packed  in  quarter  barrels,  six  of  which  made  a  ton.  The  amount 
thus  exported  np  to  1731  was  1,380  tons.  The  shaft  was  sunk  before 
the  Revolution  to  the  depth  of  nearly  200  feet   The  mining  was  fire- 
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qiiently  suspeudcd  on  acconnt  of  the  difliculty  of  kecpiiif;  tlie  miue  free 
from  water  by  the  means  then  in  use,  a  capital  obstacle  in  the  mining 
operations  of  thai  day. 

This  ditiicuky  in-liKcd  Cul.  John  Schuyler,  the  son  of  the  orityinal 
pruprietor,  about  the  year  1745,  to  engage  Josiah  Iloriiblower,  an  iii- 
telligcut  yuuug  Eiiglishmau  of  StalTonlshire,  to  come  to  America  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  steam-engine  at  his  eopprr  mines.  This  eiiirine, 
which  was  imported  in  parts,  and  put  by  Ilonibluwer  entirely  to  ilio 
satisfaction  of  his  employer,  continued  in  n>o  for  forty  years  or  more  ^ 
2Su  attt'Mijit  to  smelt  the  ore  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  tiiis  mine. 

lu  February,  1121,  Dr.  John  John.ston  &  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  mado 
public  proposals  to  any  persons  who  had  copper  or  other  mines  upon 
their  lands,  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  work  themselves,  to  rent 
the  lands  and  givd  the  ownere  one-sixth  of  the  prodact  of  the  mines  free 
of  all  charges. 

About  the  year  1*750,  Mr.  EHas  Bondinot,  of  Philadelphia,  took  a 
lease  for  ninety-Dine  yeafsof  a  piece  of  land  belonging  to  Philip  French, 

Esq.,  within  a  qaartar  of  a  mile  of  New  Brunswick,  on  which 
wick  copper  several  masses  of  virgin  copper,  weighing  from  5  to  30  pounds, 

had  been  turned  up  by  the  plow.  Having  taken  several  part- 
ners, a  pit  was  opened  in  the  following  year  in  the  low  grounds  near 
the  river,  where,  at  t]ie  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  they  foand.a  vein  of  bluish 
stone  charged  with  copper,  and  also  thin  sheets,  and  occasionally  large 
lumps  of  virgin  co|»^>er  between  the  rocks.  A  stamping-mill  was  erected, 
And  many  tons  of  excellent  copper  were  extracted  and  sent  to  England.* 


(t)  Thl«  •toMtt-engtii*  «m  tli«  third  mw 

creeled  in  Amcrign,  two  otIi«  r>>,  nccording 
to  the  ltin:;rri{iher  of  John  l''it<^'h,  lirivin;; 
been  imporlod  from  Kngland  iuto  New  Eug- 
land  forty  7«ar»  befbr*  lb*  R«TOl«itl<»»*  It 
was  probably  «poil  tb«  fttmeiph«ri«  priaaU 
pie  of  Newcrttncn'?  engine,  wbi<"h  wn"  at 
that  Umo  best  adnpk'd  to  sucb  usca.  The 
improremonte  of  WaU  bad  not  tb«D  b«Mi 
aoammoad.  Tb«  indttttry  »od  f«o{ai  db- 
plajtd  by  young  Hornblower  in  tho  erection 
of  the  enpint*,  and  in  hi?  kr.<>ivl<'<!j:c  of  Min- 
eralogy and  other  brancbea  of  natural 
Mlra««»  fMimd  to  bim  anUnitid  wmfl- 
d«Dfle.  Be  married  ioto  ime  of  tb«  moft  n- 
iproMMd  riniilti^'5  of  the  Sta'e,  nnd  !ive'1  to 
au  advanced  nge  in  the  e<>t«em  of  tho  com- 
munity.  It  wns  propuied  to  Jobo  Fitoh,  in 
17M|  tft  nmn  bU  lerriocf  or  (b«M  of 


Collet  in  eenitnietias  tba  engine  for  Ibe 

firjit  Rteambout.  Jonathan  Ilornblowcr,  of 
Curnirall,  England,  in  17''1  p3t«»n?.:'d  somo 
iinpruvcuienla  in  tbe  stvntu-vugititi  iu  that 
eountry.  Tbe  Hon.  Joeiab  Homblower  died 
in  1809,  Aged  eif  bty««i(b^  lenriag  a  aa> 

(2}  Among  the  importaliona  uf  cupper 
ftom  diffecaat  eoantriee,  priaeipally  Qer* 
laany,  Sweden*  and  Spidn,  Into  Bngland  ia 

1C94,  amounting  in  all  to  a  little  over  1,66:{ 
hiindri'd  weight,  were  flro  hundred-weight 
from  America.  The  product  of  tbe  English 
copper  nlnee,  wbieb  la  1S5d  waa  3S,07S 
tone,  wae  then  Tory  triflings  and  tbe  total 

ron>*nniption  very  ?nii\ll.  ropppr  minin:* 
bad  been  nearly  abandoned  iu  England, 
but  tbe  scarcity  produced  by  tho  war  about 
Ibai  tine  eaneed  ita  mivat  bj  leveral  Joinl 
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Sheets  of  nearly  pure  copper  were  taken  from  between  the  rocks  near 
the  surface,  and,  at  the  depth  of  50  to  60  feet,  a  vein  of  solid  ore  be- 
tween quartz  rocks.  The  cost  of  labor  was,  however,  found  too  great, 
and  the  mine  was  abandoned.  A  rich  vein  of  copper  ore  discovered  at 
Rooky  Hill,  in  the  same  county,  was  also  given  up  for  the  same  reason, 
aft  or  having  been  wroaj^ht  for  a  time.  Very  rich  deposits  of  copper 
ore  near  Somerville,  known  as  the  Bridgewater  mine,  containing  con- 
Bridg«w»tor  siderablc  <iuaniitics  of  massive  red  oxyd  and  of  the  green  car- 
c»pper  miiio.  jjonate  and  phosphnlc.  as  well  as  of  native  copper,  was  formerly 
wrouirlit  with  spirit.  Van  Horru''.s  Mountain  contains  numerous  veins 
of  the  ore.  A  smellinc:  furnace  was  erected  before  the  Kevolution  near 
Boundbrook  by  two  skillful  (terman  re  liners,  who  made  a  protit  l»y  re- 
ducing the  ore  which  the  inhabitants  collected  nj)on  the  siirface,  and  by 
partially  di.:>;i!ig  in  tlic  side  of  the  hill.  The  works  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  A  shaft  was  also  opened  in  the  side  of  the  mountain 
by  u  company,  who  obtained  much  valuable  ore  and  a  (piantity  of  virgin 
copper.  Two  masses  of  the  latter,  weighing  1/JOO  pounds,  were  found 
iu  the  year  175i.» 

The  Franklin  cojipor  mine,  formerly  wrought  with  some  zeal,  is  situ- 
FranUia  ^^^^^  "'^''^^  (Jeorgetown,  on  the  Delaware  and  Karitan  Canal, 
copp«r  alee. the  same  eounly.  A  shaft  wua  auuk  at  tliuL  piuce  to  the 
dciith  of  00  feet. 

In  the  soulhern  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  principal  iron  ores  are  the 
bog  deposits  of  the  greensand  and  tertiary  formations  of  the  seaboard. 

Of  these  the  swamps  and  low  grounds  ronlain  vi  ry  large  ijuan- 
lroa«im  tJtics.  The  most  abundant  collections  are  found  iu  the  cedar 
Kwamps  and  pine  barrens  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor  river  iu  Burlington  County,  whence  consideral)le  quantities  were 
exported  in  the  last  century  to  New  Euglaud  and  to  Maryland  to  mix 


etock  compauteii,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Dockwra,  from  WLUiftm 
Dockwrsr  of  LoadoDi  tli«  origloalor  «f  tli« 
penny-pof  t  system  in  thai  city.  Dockwm 
was  one  of  the  Pr'>i'rierarifS  of  Y.:i*t  New 
Jersey,  anil  owned  liirgc  estates  on  each  side 
of  the  MUlstoo*  Croek,  in  Mlddlewx  w 
8om«n«t  eonntiet.  We  ««  not  taw 
ithother  ho  was  intcrcetcd  in  copper-mitting 
in  the  Province,  but  the  Dockwrn  Compsny 
in  England  produced  about  80  tons  of  cop- 
per yearly  in  1697,  whi«h  vu  aboiit  oa«> 
bair  or  all  thftt  «m  nUod.  It  lold  for  £100 
to  £120  per  ton.  lie  la  also  .«aid,  about  tlio 
i»iaf  time,  to  b»ve  eommonced  with  otlior* 


at  Ether,  in  Surrey,  the  first  manofaetaro 
Arom  EofliBb  copper  of  hattry,  anch  as  kei. 
tiM,  ote.,  Md  aoon  After  «  nunoAMtory  of 
wire  for  pin-making.  They  bad  then  the 
only  hr(iti»  triVf  works  in  Eugland,  drawing 
b;  water-power,  with  twenty-four  bescbM, 
at  tbo  r»l*  of  Bboui  one  ten  per  week,  whieh 
•old  nt  £8  per  owL  They  aleo  made  eopper 
fkrthin;2;s  and  halfpence  from  ?nt"li-li  rop- 
ppr,  wTiIoh  had  been  previously  ufci  for 
wire-making  at  Rsber.  The  domestic  pro- 
dne^on  of  copper  heenme  equal  to  the  de- 
in»fid  *b«tti  the  j««r  1735. 
(1)  UofM*!  Vnlr.  Oeog. 
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with  the  cold  short  sand  iind  other  ores  of  those  places.  Owin^  to  tlid 
sulphur  they  contaiu,  these  run  mostly  rud  short,  but  the  marl  bods  in 
many  places  also  coQtAia  phospbalic  ores  producing  iron  of  the  cold  short 

kiiul. 

The  percentage  of  Iron  in  these,  and  their  fitness  for  tlic  forge,  differ 
somewhat  with  their  position  in  the  sedimentary  mass.  Loam,  seed,  and 
iiiii.^sift:  (»res  are  described  as  occupying  relatively  the  top,  middle,  and 
bottom  of  the  deposits.  The  "massive  ore"  forms  a  cake  or  pan  at  the 
buttoni,  beinq:  a  boney-corab  deposit  of  crystallized  or  hydrated  peroxyd 
of  iron,  with  its  cells  liUud  with  yellow  clay.  It  yields  from  47  to  53 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron.  The  '"seed  ore"  contains  about  45  per  cent, 
of  iron,  and  the  "  loam"  or  upper  portion  is  composed  of  oxyd  of  iron 
mixed  with  vegetable  mould,  at  lirst  soft  and  easily  flnxed,  but  as  the  iron 
accumulates,  stib-iilintz;  toward  the  bottom.  The  tcrru<^inous^reen-saiid 
and  marl  furnish  a  silicious  ore,  which,  when  mixed  with  the  bo^^  mine, 
makes  excellent  Iron.  Manv  furnaces  were  built  in  the  last  century 
for  sineltiic^  thoe  ores  with  charcoal  from  the  pine  jdains,  and,  taken  ia 
coiinectiou  with  the  jtriniary  deposits  of  the  northern  section,  they  be- 
came the  principal  source  of  wealtli  to  the  State.  The  anthracite  iron- 
manufacture  has  caused  most  of  the  furnaces  to  be  abaudooed,  or  cou- 
verted  into  founderics  only. 

On  AVadin^,'  Kiver  and  its  branches,  at  the  eastern  border  of  this  fer- 
riferous district,  the  Martha,  Speedwell,  and  Union  furnaces  were  fed  by 
the  ore  bed^  of  the  tiei^diborhood.    The  Batsto  furnace,  near 

FarDKceii  la  .  c    \      ,^  it-.        tt     i         •  i 

Sooibwitrn  the  junction  ot  the  J>atsto  and  h</<r  ilarbor  nvers,  was  known 
K«w<l«r»cjr.  ^^^^  rom^ideralde  o{)erations  in  tlie  last  century.  It  was  built 
about  the  year  1166  by  Charles  Reed.  During  the  Revolution  it  was 
the  propiTty  of  Col.  John  Cox,  and  was  employed  iu  casting  cannon- 
shot  and  bonib-shL'Us  for  the  American  army,  boilers  for  salt-works,  and 
a  variety  of  other  cafstinqrs. 

Batsto,  Atsion,  and  ilanover  furnaces  in  IJurlinj^ton  County  are  now 
out  of  blast,  as  are  also  Bergen  furnace  in  Monmouth  County,  AVeyrnouth 
furnace  in  Qloucester,  TuckaUoe  in  Cape  May,  and  Cumberland  in  Cum- 
berland counties. 

On  Atsion  river  and  its  branches,  another  tributary  of  the  Little  Egg 
Harbor,  still  larger  quantities  of  bop:  ore  exist,  from  which  the  Atsion 
Iron-furnace  was  supplied.  Several  furnaces  were  early  built  also  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  An  Act  of  Assembly  in  December,  1769, 
invested  the  owners  of  Iron-works  in  the  townships  of  Evesham  and 
>'orthampton  with  certain  privileges  for  their  better  management. 

Thomas  May  berry  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  sheet-iron  at  Mount 
Holly  in  1775.   In  May  of  that  year,  Congress  ordered  from  his  mana« 
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factory  fire  tons  of  sheet-iron  for  tbe  nse  of  Thomas  Bales,  a  blacksmith, 
who  proposed  to  supply  the  Continental  troops  with  camp-kettles  of 
that  material,  provided  he  could  hare  credit  for  that  quantity 
of  sheet-iron. 

Steel  was  made  at  Trenton  daring  the  Berolation,  bat  the  bn&iuess 
afterward  declined. 

A  nail  manufactory  was  in  operation  at  Burlington  in  1797. 

By  a  return  made  in  1T84,  New  Jersey  was  ascertained  to  have  8 
furnaces  and  79  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron.  The  production  of 
Iron  iu  the  State,  about  ten  years  later,  was  estimated  at  1,200  tons  of 
bar-iron,  the  same  quantity  of  pig-iron,  and  80  tons  of  nail-rods  annu- 
ally, exclusive  of  hollow- ware  and  various  castings,  of  which  creat 
quantities  were  made.  Iron  in  pigs  and  bars  was  exported  to  a  lurge 
amount. 

So  numerous  were  the  chnrcoal  funiuces  and  Woomcrics  of  the  State, 
that  a  writer,  about  this  dale,  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  travel 
across  the  Province  without  meeting:  with  some  Viiile  Iron-forges.  If  a 
proprietor  liud  a  tract  of  marshy  wooflhiinl  wliieli  he  wished  to  clear  up, 
he  tlirew  a  dam  across  tlie  upper  part  where  the  streams  entered,  and 
there  fixed  tlie  wheels  fur  an  Iron-work.  In  a  few  years,  in  place  of  a 
vast  pond  fdlcd  with  green  or  bhisted  pines,  well-inclosed  Gelds  and 
green  meadows  met  tiie  eye  of  the  traveler,  and  the  sounds  of  rural  labor 
replaced  the  uui^e  of  the  furnace  and  the  forge-hammer. 

PEVNSYTA'ANrA, — The  iuimeiisc  mineral  resources  of  Pennsylvania 
have  loii<^  been  a  principal  source  of  her  prosperity.  The  ore  exist- 
ing in  large  quantities  in  close  proximity  to  the  coal  measures,  both 
anthracite  and  bituminous,  give  her  unequaled  advantages  for *the  manu> 
facture  of  Irou,  which,  at  an  early  period,  became  a  staple  j)roduct  of 
her  industry. 

Campanins  states  that  traces  of  Gold  were  found  in  the  times  of 
Printz,  and  that  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  with  marljie,  jasper, 
seMvhfor  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  were  known  to  exist  in  the 
■uiiMttiM.    jj^yg  Swedes.    The  discovery  of  the  mineral  treasures 

of  the  South  River  or  Delaware  Colony  was  enjoined  upon  the  first 
Putch  Governor  by  the  authorities  at  Amsterdam  ;  and  the  inhabitants, 
as  an  inducement,  were  allowed  for  tea  years  the  sole  use  of  any  valuable 
minerals  they  might  discover.  At  Minisink,  above  the  Kittatinny 
mountains,  where  the  first  Euro|>ean  seitlt  nient  of  equal  extent  on  ihe 
soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  that  people  on 
the  flats  on  each  side  the  Delaware,  "mine-holes''  and  an  expensive 
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mine  road  thoncc  to  the  Hadsou  rcmaio  as  the  sole  indications  of  its 
aocicnt  occupation, 

William  Penn  meutious,  ia  a  letter  to  Lord  Keeper  ]N'orth,  in  July, 
1083,  "Mineral  of  Copper  and  Iron  in  divers  places'' in  the  Province. 
Gabriel  Thomas,  a  resident  of  the  Province  from  about  that  dato.  writing 
in  1698,  states  that  iron  stone  or  ore  had  been  lately  found,  wliieh  far 
exceeded  that  in  England,  being  richer  and  less  drossy,  and  that  some 
preparations  had  already  been  made  to  carry  on  an  Iron-work.  He 
also  mentions  coi)per  "far  exceeding  our>,  being  richer,  finer,  and  of  a 
more  glorious  colour.^'  "  Backward  in  the  country,"  he  elsewhere  ob- 
serves, "lies  the  mines  where  is  cupper  and  minerals,  of  which  there  is 
some  improvement  made  already  in  order  to  bring  tliem  to  greater  per- 
fection, and  that  will  be  a  means  to  erect  inland  market  Towns,  which 
exceedingly  promotes  traffic." 

The  copnor  nn<]  iron  above  alluded  to,  and  other  minerals  mentioned, 
were  probably  found  in  Chester  County,  one  of  the  fifst  couuLics  erected 
by  Penn.  This  county  included  Delaware  and  several  others,  and  was 
the  seat,  it  is  sai'l,  of  the  first  Trou-works  in  the  Province.' 

The  copper  spoken  of  was  doubtless  on  the  lauds  of  Charles  Pickering, 
an  Euglishraan  of  property,  who  })urclmsed  the  township  in  Chester 
i^cVcrinsr  County  whit'h,  from  him,  took  the  name  of  Charlestown,  in 
copi^-r  n.  lie.  ^yijjpjj  poppof  was  mined.  The  proprietor  wn^,  in  ITxS'?,  tried 
before  the  Council  on  a  charge  of  uttering  base  money,  which  was  made 
by  one  Kobert  Felton.  The  Pickering  ndne  was  situated  on  Pickeririir 
Crcf^k,  twenty-live  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  in  1Y05  belnnt'ed  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  a  wealthy  land  and  mill  owner.  It  was 
ofl'ercd  for  sale  in  1*25. 

In  IIOB,  William  Penn  wrote  to  James  Logan  to  "remember  the  mines, 


(1)  Thomas  mention?  a  variety  of  other 
minerftls,  n-  !irac.-t()iu«,  loadstooe,  i^in- 
gla«R,  "and  waDder  of  ttODCS^  the 

Mlamatider  tUnt,  fiwwl  bomt  BruidytriB*, 
W«,  hKfing  wttVH  in  veinv  within  it  which 
■wi!l  nrit  consumo  in  Iho  fire  though  hcM 
there  a  Ion;;  time."  All  these  nnd  nuineruus 
Other  ii)t«re»tiug  tuiueraU  Are  found  in  that 
eoliiity.  Th«  tramoUto  abore  nfemd  to  ii 
found  in  (wo  rariotlOB,  noboitos  and  ami* 
antbus,  in  the  tnh'O^c  rnek"  of  Go-hon  an-l 
other  town?.  lie  ooliced  tbo  runs  of  water 
to  hare  the  eaoie  color  as  those  irhicb  iasacd 
from  the  «ottl  nioM  to  Wnlof.  Amoog  tho 
traduimon  and  artificers  already  eitablishod 
in  tho  iafnnt  ait^,  wbieki  wm  dotdnod  to  bo 


the  ^cat  seat  of  manufactures,  were  several 

workers  in  inet.'il.  Silversmiths  received 
fruui  half-a-cruwu  to    three    shillings  an 

onnoe  for  working  cilror,  "ud  for  gold* 
oquirtlont.*'    Tbore   wore   braziers,  pew- 

tercrs,  cutler?,  punyniiths,  iKrkpinitlis,  r.uil- 
cr,",  lilo-nittcrs,  wat<'b  nrnl  oiock  m.'ikor.^,  anil, 
mo^t  Uiieful  of  aU,  bluoksmiths.  Cue  of  tho 
loot  nnmod,  bis  noxt  ndgbbor,  bo  stotet, 
earned  with  his  nc);ro  man  50  ehUlingi  % 
(l;\y,  hj  working  np  100  Ibi.  of  irun  At  ri 
pound,  the  common  price.  In  the  accounts 
of  Penn,  Cassar  Qriselm  if  mantloncd  w  » 
goldtmltii.  D.  Voogba, »  mteb-nokor,  and 
Francis  Richardson  reeoirod  £2 for  apait 
of  Bttcklea  for  LsUtia. 
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which  the  governor  makes  yet  a  secret  even  to  thee  and  all  the  world  bat 
himself  and  Michell,  pray  penetrate  tliat  matter,  and  let  us  see  the  oare 
in  as  large  a  quantity  as  tliou  causit."  OMmixon,  who  publislied  tlie  same 
year,  mentions  tlie  dcpu?!!  of  iron  ore  called  Iron  Hill,  in  Newcastle 
County  (now  Delaware)  between  Braiulywine  and  Cliristiua,  and  that 
samples  of  most  kinds  of  ore  had  been  obtained  in  every  county. 

Sir  William  Keith  had  Iron-works  in  that  county,  erected  previous  to 
1730,  and  probably  during  his  aduiinistration  from  1717  to  1726.  la 
his  scheme  fur  the  government  of  the  Colonies  addressed  to  the  kinsT  ia 
1728,  he  stated  that  the  Colonies  were  then  in  a  condition,  with  a  little 
encouragement,  to  supjily  England,  among  other  things,  with  as  much 
copper  ore  and  pig  and  bar  iron  as  she  might  need. 

In  duly,  1718,  Jonathan  Dickinson  mentions  in  a  letter  that  "the  ex- 
pectations from  the  Iron-works  forty  mUes  ui)  Schuylkill  are  very  great/' 
CovwBtrj  '^^^^  reference  here  was  probably  to  the  Coventry  forge  oa 
iroB-woriM.  prench  Creek,  in  Coventry  township,  Che^^ter  County.  This 
bloomery  was  buill  by  a  person  named  Nutt,  who  made  other  large  im- 
]irovements  at  the  place.  It  is  said  to  have  gone  into  operation  about 
the  year  1720,  and  to  have  made  the  first  iron  manufactured  in  Penn- 
sylvania.' The  manufacture  of  Iron  was  carried  on  there  after  the 
llevolution  by  Col.  Philip  ISeuuer,  who  subsequently  erected  the  first 
forge  in  Centre  County.  Having  probably  been  rebuilt,  this  bloomery 
is  still  in  operation  with  throe  fires  aud  one  hammer  driven  by  the  water- 
power  of  Rock  Run. 

A  forge  is  also  mentioned,  in  March,  1719-20,  at  Monatawnoy,  theu 
in  Philadelphia,  but  now  in  Berks  or  Montgomery  County.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  in  1728,  bat  they  were  repdsed  with  great  loss 
by  the  workmen. 

In  1Y23,  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works  in  the  Province  petitioned  the 
Assembly  to  prohibit  the  retailing  of  liquors^  except  cider  or  beer,  near 
their  works  to  the  workmen. 

In  1728,  Mr.  Logan  wrote  that  there  were  four  furnaces  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  bla.st.'  One  or  more  of  these  were  within  the  present  limits  of 
Furrmce*  Lauca.stcr  County,  which  was  set  ott"  from  Chester  in  the  fol- 
iui.ii.  lowing  year.  The  mineral  wealth  of  that  fine  county  has  been 
indnstriously  improved  by  the  thrifty  German  population  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  and  many  of  the  descendants  of  its  early  families  are  sUil 
identified  with  its  extensive  iron-manufactures. 

The  first  Iron- works  in  the  county  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by 
a  person  named  Kurtz,  in  1726*  The  enterprising  family  of  Gmbbs  com- 

(1)  ]>»j'«  Uiit  ColL  «r  Peona,  »i.  (2)  Wattoa's  AaMds,  ^ 
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menced  operations  in  lt28.  lu  a  petition  from  ^ome  of  the  iiiliabitants 
to  tiie  Council  in  Januarv,  1736-37,  praying  fur  a  road  from  the  borough 
to  the  Coventry  Worlds  on  French  Cret-k,  they  ask  that  one  branch  of  it 
may  go  to  the  new  furnace  called  lU'iMin^'''s,  then  erecting  on  the  same 

creek.'  The  last-named  furnace  was  owned  \>\  a  comuuny  con- 
Warwick     sisting  of  \\  illiaul  liruusou,  who  was,  a  few  years  later,  the 

proprietor  of  a  istuol-furnaee  in  Philadelphia,  a  Mr.  Tanleer, 
and  others.  It  is  said  to  have  been  aljandoncd  ultimately  for  want  of 
ore.  Many  of  the  surface  deposits  of  brown  ixud  ulhcr  hematitic  ores  la 
the  liniestoue  valley,  west  of  ihe  Schuylkill,  are  not  very  extensive,  but 
have  nevertheless  em])loyed  many  furnaces  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
The  Warwick,  Uoruwjtll,  and  Clicistnut  Uill  ore  beds  in  Berks,  Lebanon, 
and  TiancHster  counties,  have  been  long  wrought,  and  yield  each  beveral 
thou-and  tons  yearly.  The  Warwick  was  nnned  in  colonial  times,  and 
is  workcii  as  an  open  quarry  over  several  acres,  and  by  a  shaft  180  feet 
deep.  The  Chestnut  Hill  mine  also  covers  ten  or  twelve  acres,  and  has 
a  shaft  of  lUO  feet.  Many  smaller  banks  are  worked  in  the  slate  and 
limestone  i)asins  of  tlu»^^e  counties,  and  supply  hematite  ores  of  different 
kind.s.  Some  eojiper  is  found  in  the  Warwick.  The  Warwick  charcoal 
blast-furnace,  on  the  south  branch  of  French  Creek,  was  built  in  17."5('». 
It  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  of  such  furnaceii  at  iho 
prescjit  day,  and,  having  Ijccn  reduced  from  9  to  7^  feet  in  the  boshes, 
and  consequently  in  its  make  of  iron,  is  still  running  in  other  respects 
unchanged.  It  produced  in  1857,  from  ore  of  ihe  Warwick  and  neigh- 
boring  nnncr?,  7.59  tons  of  boiler-plate  iron.  In  1770,  the  Warwick  and 
Heading  furnaces  were  engaged  in  casting  cannon  for  the  State.  These 
furnace?!  were  blown  by  long  wooden  bellows,  propelled  by  water-wheels, 
and  when  in  blast  made  25  to  80  tons  of  iron  per  week.  The  famoua 
OormmU    Cornwall  cold-blai>t  furnace,  in  Lebanon  County,  was  built 

about  the  year  1742  by  Mr.  Peter  Gnihb,  of  Chester  County. 
It  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  Warwick  furnace,  and  still  remains  in 
active  use  of  its  original  size,  its  stack  was  32  feet  higli,  '21^  feet  ^(ln8re 
at  the  base,  and  11  feet  at  the  top.  Its  bellows  were  20  feet  7  inches 
long,  5  feet  10  inches  across  the  breecli,  and  14  inches  at  the  insertion 
of  tlie  nozzle.  Having  Ijccn  idown  three  years  by  the  pwner,  it  was,  in 
1745,  leased  for  twenty  years,  ahmg  with  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  be- 
longed to  Mr.  (irnbl),  to  twelve  jx-rsons,  who  managed  it,  for  a  few  years 
oidy,  under  the  name  of  the  Cornwall  Company.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  term  it  was  coiidncfed  by  Jacob  Giles,  a  C^uaker  gentleman  of  Balti- 
more.   At  the  ezpirution  of  the  lease,  Mr.  Grubb  managed  it  until 

(1)  Colooial  Beaordt.  ' 
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It98,  when  it  hcoame  the  property  of  Fvobert  Colemao,  who  realized  a 
very  large  fortune  from  it.  All  its  late  owners  are  suifl  to  have  become 
wealthy.  >Ir.  Gnibb  resided  at  the  Hopewell  forge,  which  was  al>-''  a 
TtTv  i)r()ntable  concern,  and  reiiiained,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  still  tbo 
property  of  the  family.  Mount  Hope  charcoal  furnace,  six  miles  snnth 
MoKBt  Hope  Lebanon,  in  Lancaster  County,  was  built  in  17b5  or  '80  hj 
tatamee.  Peter  Grubb,  Jr.  Having  been  .several  times  rebuilt  and  re- 
duced in  size,  it  is  still  owned  by  the  Grubbs,  who  are  also  the  yvo- 
prietors  and  managers  of  several  others  in  the  county.  This  furnace 
yielded  from  800  to  1,000  tons  of  pig  metal  per  annum,  which  is  about 
itR  present  production.  The  price  of  pig-iron  in  1T80  was  £300  Conti- 
nental curreocy,  and  in  17^9  X6  10s.  Pennsylvania  money,  equivalent  to 
$17. 33*.  In  ISOO,  when  pig  metal  was  worth  £10  per  ton,  or  $-2G.67f, 
Henry  15.  (Jrubb  l)uilt  the  Mount  Vernon  furnace  on  the  Conewago, 
which  produced  fr  om  50  to  .'»2  tons  of  good  pig-iron  weekly,  or  about 
2,800  tons  per  annum,  by  a  continuous  blast  without  blowing  out.  This 
was  recc!iMv  using  the  hot-blast,  aad  has  the  same  ovaers  as  the  last^ 
but  sto]»peil  in  1852. 

The  books  of  the  Hopewell  fortre,  preserved  since  the  year  1765,  ex- 
hibit, it  is  said,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  an  economy 
Hopoweu  management  and  productiveness  which  compare  favorably 
Forife.  ^jj^jj  j(^g  present  results.  From  this  and  other  eviduuce,  Mr. 
Thomas  Chambers,  a  well-informed  and  experienced  iron-master  of 
Pennsylvania,  from  whose  account  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  wag  convinced  that  our  early  iron-manufacturers,  even  before 
the  separation,  introduced  into  the  business  as  much  skill  as  prevailed 
at  thai  time  in  Enjrland,  and  that  their  furnaces,  in  1788,  were  in  size 
and  construction  not  much  inferior  to  many  charcoal  furnaces  of  the 
present  day.  The  abundance  of  wood,  obtained  at  a  merely  nominal 
cost  in  the  process  of  clearing  the  lands  for  tillage,  was  an  important 
clement  in  the  cheap  prodnction  of  pig-iron.  The  ores  which  supplied 
these  furnaces  principally  belonged  to  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  ores, 
which,  extending  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  occupy  vast  areas,  and  have 
fed  a  multitude  of  fnniaces,  some  of  them,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the 
oldest  in  the  coniury,  in  several  of  the  New  England  States,  in  Xew 
York  and  New  Jersey.  Entering  Penusflvania  near  Easton,  these  ores 
occupy,  in  a  much  smaller  extent,  the  gnei.ssoid  formation  of  the  South 
mountain  range,  whose  rugged  hills  were  everywhere  clothed  with  dense 
forests,  requiring  only  the  cost  of  felling  and  charring.  The  most  abnn- 
crnwau  '^'^'^^  deposit  of  the  magnetic  ore  in  Lebanon  County  is  at  the 
.  Cornwall  mine,  whicli  is  al.^o  one  of  great  richness.  This  vast 
body  of  ore  famishes,  according  to  Professor  Rogers,  70  per  ceuL  of 
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iron.  This  mine  also  affords  frequent  specimens  of  copper,  and  now 
Ticlds  iron  ore  at  about  10  cents  per  ton.  With  ore  of  this  (jnality,  or 
llie  argilhiceous  oxyd  and  hematite  of  the  limestone  and  slate  basins  of 
the  Schuylkill  and  its  branches,  aided  by  ample  water-power  and  fuel  nt 
hand,  and  labor  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  early  German  settlers  were  able, 
by  frugality  and  industry,  and  a  fair  practical  knowledge  of  tin  business, 
to  make  good  iron  at  a  remunerative  price,  and  to  estabiibli  the  early 
reputation  of  Pennsylvania  in  this  dei)artment  of  industry. 

Al  Colebrookdale,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Cornwall  ore  hill,  a  large 
charcoal  blast-furnace  was  erected  iu  1745.  As  the  projicrty  of  oin  if 
the  Colomans  it  is  still  in  use.  It  uses  the  Cornwall  gray  magnet"  ire, 
which  then  supplied  the  Mount  Iloj)e  and  several  other  works;  and  at 
this  time  all  the  furnaces  on  the  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna  use  it 
mixed  with  the  hematites.  This  ore  bod  is  owned  bj  differeat  persons, 
and  is  worked  as  an  open  ((uarry. 

Elizabeth  furnace,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Lancaster,  near  Litiz,  wa«! 
built  about  1756.  It  was  at  one  time  owned  by  Benezct  Co.,  of 
Bitaib^th  Philadelphia,  and  was  managed  by  one  of  the  proprietors, 
Puro»c«.  Henry  AVilliam  Steigel,  of  that  city.  Steigcl  was  a  German 
baron  of  some  projierty  and  much  skill  and  eutrrprise  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  was  too  speculative  and  pretentious  for  the  timps.  At  the  vil- 
lage of  Manheim,  in  lianeaster  County,  which  he  founded  in  1702,  ho 
erected  large  glass  and  iron  furnaces.  At  tliis  })lace,  and  near  the 
Elizabeth  furnace,  he  built  castles  or  towers,  and  mounted  them  with 
cannon,  which  were  discharged  on  his  visits  to  tiie  country  as  a  signal 
for  his  friends  to  assemble,  and  for  his  workmen  to  quit  the  smoke  and 
labors  of  the  furnace  to  wait  upon  his  guests  with  music  and  other  feudal 
accompaniments.  One  of  these,  near  Shaefferstown,  is  still  pointed  out 
as  "  Steigel's  Folly."  Becoming  involved,  and  cut  off  from  his  resources 
in  Europe  by  the  war,  his  property  passed  into  other  hands.  lie  after- 
ward superiDtended  the  Iron-works  of  Mr.  Robert  Coleman,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  iroD-ma^^ters  oi  that  day,  who  became  the 
proprietor  of  Elizabeth  Furnace.  This  furnace  is  still  owned  by  one 
of  the  family,  which  has  been  eztensirely  connected  with  the  iron  inter- 
ests of  Pennsylvania  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  abandoned  four 
years  ago  for  want  of  wood,  having  made,  the  previons  year,  1,424  tons 
of  pig  metal  by  steam  and  hot  blast 

Some  of  the  first  stoves  cast  in  this  country  were  made  by  Mr.  Stcigel, 
relics  of  which  still  remain  in  the  old  families  of  Lancaster  and  Lebanon 
connties.^    The  Speedwell  forge,  six  miles  from  Litiz,  in  Lancaster 

(1)  Tb«w  wtr*  proMbly  Ch«  mib«  u  Um  of  CtonDantown,  loiiid  of  wbleh  won  eaat  »fc 
"Jtmb  ftont^  aado  by  Chrb(opli«r  Sowor,   or  smt  LuMUtor*  Th«j  woro,  il  i*  prob* 
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Ooantj,  now  Abandooed,  was  bailt  in  1Y50,  and  one  in  Mariic  iownsbip^ 
Btill  naed  with  the  addition  of  a  steel-furnace,  in  1755.  Windsor  forges 
steixei'a  Couestoga,  twoot^  milss  northeast  of  Lancaster,  are 

**^^  still  older,  ha?ing  been  bnilt  in  1145,  and  since  leboilt  Sere* 
ral  others  were  erected  on  that  stream  during  the  next  fifty  yeara^  ris., 
Poole  forge,  near  the  Speedwell,  in  It 60,  and  Spring  forge,  three  miles 
ftom  the  former,  in  1793.  Brooke  forge,  on  the  Peqnea,  dates  from  1795, 
and  Newmarket  forge,  in  Lebanon  County,  is  of  the  same  age.  Sally 
Ann  charcoal  blast-furnace,  on  the  Tacony,  five  miles  sooth  of  Knts- 
town,  was  first  blown  in  1791 ;  the  Joanna,  on  Hay  creek,  in  1794 ;  and 
Mary  Ann  fnrnace,  eight  miles  southwest  of  Trexlerstown,  in  1797. 

In  1786,  there  were,  within  thirty-nine  miles  of  the  borough  of  Lan^ 
caster,  17  fnmaces,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  and,  in  or  near  it, 
two  boring  and  grinding  mills  for  gun-barrels.  In  1798,  the  county 
contained  3  furnaces  and  11  forges,  making  about  1,200  tons  of  pig  and 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  bar  iron  annually. 

Copper  ore  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  Mine  ridge  in  this  connty, 
and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  shaft  shows  it  to  have  been  mined  either 
by  the  French  or  by  early  settlers  of  Maryland  not  later  than  the  time 
of  Penn.  In  Chiques  rid^^e,  near  Columbia,  traces  of  gold  were  once 
met  with. 

Governor  Morris,  of  New  Jersey,  in  a  letter  to  Thomas  Penn,  in  May, 
1755,  speaks  of  the  copper  mine  at  the  Gap,  in  Lancaster,  in  which 
o^P  Penn,  Mr.  AUen,  and  others  were  interested,  and  that  the 
•^i^ company  thought  it  could  bo  adTantageously  worked  by  the 
help  of  a  fire-engine  such  as  the  Schnylers  had  erected  at  great  expense 
at  their  mine  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Morris  was  in  treaty  for  som^s  small 
shares,  and  proposed  to  lease  the  proprietary's  share,  to  which  he  as- 


able,  the  first  ctorea  cast,  in  America,  and  improved  hj  Count  Bumford,  a  natire  of 

sn  dflceribed  as  ■imilar  in  MDitraotion  to  New  Hampihira,  who  abo  iavottigalocl  tbo 

the  box  form  uT  the  old  (en  plat*  stores  Buhjcct  of  heating  houses  by  at^am  coureyed 

'which  superseded  them,  but  tl\cy  Were  w'uh-  in  iiictul  pipes,  wiiich,  nl"ui  ibo  lui  liile  of 

out  a  pipe  or  oven.    They  were  set  in  tbo  the  last  oeutury,  WHb  pruposed  by  William 

fide  or  "  jamb"  of  tbo  kitohon  ftn-pla«a,  And  Ceolt,  of  Hnnehoitor.  Our  hagdj  anoeetors, 

p«SMd  through  tho  wall  lo  as  to  pnaont  tho  howorw,  depoodod  little  en  stoves,  whleh 

hnek  end  in  the  adjoining  room.    This,  were  not  in  general  u^e  in  dwelling  nntil 

though   often  red    hM,   but    hupcrfectly  near  tho  present  century,  and  still  later  in 

warmed  the  room,  which,  though  small,  cburchcs.    Cannon  stovei  were,  io  17S3, 

were  leM  iBperriooi  to  eold  air  than  thofe  provided  as  an  article  of  Inzuiy  tot  Christ 

of  the  present  day.  Dr.  FranUin  published,  Cbnreh,  Philadelphia.  The  a«r^fi>A(  store 

in  1744,  with  a  coppcr-plato  illusftrjition,  an  if  sriid  to  have  been  invented  by  Isaac  Orr, 

account  of  thi»  open  ••■Vtv>\  or  "  nevrly  in-  of  New  H^nipshir^  who  died  lA  1844,  at 

Tented  ^  PcQosyivania   1-  ire  place,  Ae.,"  the  age  oi  nuy. 
whleh  heus  hli  aame.  They  wen  nftorwHd 
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Rented,  bot  declined  to  eell.  Mr.  Morris  believed  the  Titriolie  water  of 
the  mioe  conld  also  be  tamed  to  account  This  mine  was  discovered  hj 
a  German  named  Tersey,  aboat  the  year  1*19%  and  a  grant  of  the  land 
was  made  by  John  Penn  to  GoTemor  Hamilton  and  others.  An  account 
of  the  copper  springs  was  in  1756  cominanicated  by  John  Rielty,  M.  D., 
to  P.  GoUinson,  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  London,  and  published 
in  the  4th  Yolnme  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  Part  2,  page  €48. 
The  mining  operations  were  diseontinoed  after  a  few  years  for  want  of 
an  engine  to  drain  thei%  In  1T97,  proposals  were  issned  In  pampbl^ 
form  by  Benjamin  Henfrej  to  work  mines  in  the  United  States,  in  which 
this  was  indnded.  It  was  reprinted  a  few  years  since  by  those  interested 
in  the  mine,  which  a  new  company  was,  in  April,  1851,  chartered  to 
worlL' 

On  the  Manatawny  Creek  a  forge  appears  to  have  been  very  early 
erected,  and  others  were  bnilt  on  that  and  the  Perkiomen  before  the 
PbDn^gi^t^^^Bevolntlon.  Green  Lane  forge  on  the  latter,  twenty  miles 
c»aDi7.  QQ^i,  i^orristown,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Schall,  was  bnilt  in 
1783,  and  Glasgow  forge,  oq  the  former,  jnst  within  Berks  County,  in 
1750.  The  Oley  charcoal-fnmace  and  Oley  forge  on  the  same  creek, 
near  Princetown,  were  set  up,  the  fnrnacein  1770  and  the  forge  in  1780; 
and  Mount  Pleasant  forge,  fourteen  miles  north  of  Pottstown,  in  1799. 
These  were  all  recently  in  operation. 

Two  bloomcry  forges  were  also  built  in  Rockland  township,  Berks 
County,  six  miles  southeast  of  Kutztown;  one  in  1788  and  the  other  in 
3^,^,  1790,  and  are  still  in  use,  as  are  the  two  District  forges  on 
cowir  Pine  Creek,  in  Pike  township,  built  in  1799  and  1800.  Berks 
Connty  had  in  1798  six  fhmaces  and  as  many  forges,  several  of  which 
were  In  Eeading. 

Pottstown,  at  the  junction  of  the  Manatawny  with  the  Schuylkill, 
derives  its  name  from  John  Potts,  a  large  land^owner  at  that  place,  and 
an  enterprising  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Chester  and  Berks  counties. 
He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Bnriington  in  the 
days  of  Penn.  The  ancient  forge  at  the  entrance  of  Valley  Creek  into 
the  Schuylkill,  which  gave  the  name  of  Valley  Forge  to  the  memorable 
glen  around  which  Washington  established  his  winter  quarters  in  the 
darkest  period  of  the  Revolution,  was  owned  by  him  and  afterward  by 
his  son,  Isaac  Potts,  whose  stone  house  was  the  General*s  head-quarters. 
'The  forge  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  a  cotton  factory  stands  near 
its  site.  The  family  of  its  proprietor  has  had  a  long  connection  with 
Iron-works  in  the  Province.   There  were  anciently,  we  believe,  forges  at 


(1)  PeDQijlTanU  Archives,  ii.  311 
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Yellow  Sprinjra,  which  have  also  disappeared.  The  Ghdlteoliuil 
IloIIini^-mill  of  Kowland  &  Hunt,  on  Taconj  Creek,  waf  established 

iu  1790. 

In  addition  to  the  very  early  Iron-works  in  Chester  County,  alretdj 
mcutioucd,  and  probably  others,  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  the  first  in  the  Province,  was  built  in  1746  in  Thom> 
Miiiaff'miiL  ijjj^y  township  by  John  Taylor,  and  was  in  operation  from 
tluit  time  to  1750,  when  a  particular  account  of  such  establisbmeuts  was 
called  for  by  Parliament.'  ^ 

A  blooinory  forge  was  erected  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Brandy- 
wine,  two  miles  north  of  Downingtown,  in  1785.  It  is  still  in  use,  and 
is  known  as  the  Mary  Ann  forge.  Springton  forge,  five  miles  north 
of  it,  on  the  main  branch,  was  built  five  years  later;  the  Hibernia 
forge  (and  rolling-mill),  four  miles  north  of  Coatesville,  on  the  west 
branch,  iu  1792  ;  and  Ilokeby  rolling-mill  on  Buck  Run,  four  miles  south 
of  Coatesville,  in  1795.  Chester  County  had,  three  years  later,  six 
forges,  estimated  to  make  about  1,000  tons  of  bar-iron  annually. 

In  Bucks,  one  of  the  three  original  counties  established  by  Penn  in 
1682,  a  furnace  and  fur^^cs  are  said  to  have  been  erected  between  the 
Daihjua  jears  1692  and  1743,  by  a  company  who  purchased  a  larije 
tract  of  land  at  Durham,  within  the  limits  uf  the  famous  "  In- 
dian ^Valk."  The  ore  of  the  Durham  and  Easton  hills,  coming  within 
the  range  of  the  primary  belt  of  the  South  Mountain,  is  chicliy  a  mag- 
netic oxyd,  occurring  in  lodes  or  veins,  in  some  places  of  considerable 
thicknehs,  in  gneissrc  and  quartz  rocks.  At  the  junction  of  the  primary 
with  the  sand  and  lime^itone  formations,  brown  hematite  and  argillaceous 
ores  also  occur  in  sporadic  luiia,  which,  fur  some  time,  were  the  chief 
dependence  of  furnaces  about  the  "  Forks"  of  the  Delaware.  The  old 
Durlioni  mine,  on  the  hill  south  of  l)urham  Creek,  as  well  as  the  ohl 
furnace  have  been  long  abondoiied,  althoui,'h  the  ore  and  iron  are  both 
said  to  have  been  of  excellcul  quality.    Il  is  not  known  whether  a  de- 


(1)  Pcnnsylranin  Archive,  ii.  57.  This 
wa«  the  only  cfhiKlislitnciit  of  the  kiml  re- 
turned by  the  cboriS's  uf  the  cuunties  under 
oatb,  in  obedi«a««  to  the  proelanfttlon  of 
QoTornor  Hamilton,  made  oo  16lh  AnglU^ 
175*^,  in  ronrurtnlty  wi!li  fl)«  Art  of  r.irti.i- 
niC'it  re'iiiiring  certificate"  nf  nil  rolliti;,'  or 
elittiug  luiiU,  pUtiug  furgcD,  aud  uteel- 
furnmoes  •reeted  in  OoIohIm  pnriow 
to  JvBO  S4  of  that  year — an  Act  which  met 
witD  much  oppoBttion  in  PonujlTMila  mDd 

JCMMMbOMttt* 


Tlie  Plieriff  of  Philadelphia  Tounfy  r«. 
tiirne<l  <.no  plating  forro  to  w.>ik  with  % 
till-bammor,  which  wni  in  Hjberry  town- 
bhip.  It  WM  tfa«  oolj  oao  in  the  P»oTiae<^ 
and  belonged  to  John  Holt,  bnt  bid  not 
liecn  ill  iiyc  fnr  twctrc  months.  Iu  the  same 
county  Were  two  {■fccl-fnmacf ?,  tlioje  of 
William  Hratifioa  and  Stephen  Pavchal,  both 
Jn  Pbllodelpbin.  Puobnl'i  feniooo  woo 
built  for  that  purpoM  in  tho  year  1747,  oo  o 
lot  at  tlio  nortbwoot  oonor  of  Bifhtli  and 
Wolnnt  itreett. 
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ficicncy  of  ore,  its  hard  and  obstinnte  charactor,  or  a  want  of  fuel  caused 
the'  mines  to  be  ncg-lected.  The  present  Durham  steam-furnace,  and  the 
rhilipshiirjj:,  Crane,  and  other  hirpe  steain-furnaees  on  the  Lehigh,  now 
use  nntliracite,  whioli  more  ensilv  and  cheaply  overcomes  the  resistanco 
of  the  coiiipact,  primitive  ores  of  the  neiL''hl)orhood,  ami  thofe  of  central 
New  Jersey,  wlierc  nio^t  of  the  companies  also  have  mines  of  majznetic 
ore.  which  they  combine  with  the  brown  hematite  of  the  Lehigh  valley. 

For  the  transportation  of  their  iron  and  agricultural  jjroduce  to 
market,  iu  early  times,  a  species  of  flat-boat  or  l)arge  was  contrived  at 
DvAm  Durham,  iihout  the  year  1760,  aud  thence  known  as  the  '"Durham 
boat."  These  were  about  six  feet  long,  eight  feet  wide,  and 
two  feet  deep,  and  witli  liftcen  tons  freight,  drawing  only  twenty  inches  of 
wat'^r.  They  carried  two  sails,  and  were  manned  by  five  men,  uud  iu  the 
lULvigalion  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  and  other  rivers,  were  of 
much  service  until  the  State  provided  other  means  of  transportution. 
Pig-iron  was  thus  conveyed  from  the  Forks  to  Philadelphia  for  twenty 
gliiliings  a  ton,  wheat  at  Td.  a  bushel,  and  (lour  at  2s.       a  l>arrel. 

At  the  Chelsea  forge  at  East  on.  the  price  of  Iron  in  July,  1778,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  from  llolu  rt  Levers,  was  £200  per  ton,  an  advance 
Cb«ii«»  P^'*  cent  on  the  price  paid  by  the  State  a  short  time 

*>w-  previous.  In  the  following  Janoary,  the  same  j)erson  informed 
tlie  Council  that  bar-iron  could  probably  be  sold  to  blacksmiths  in  his 
iieigh1>nrhood  for  .£300  per  (on.  It  was  stated,  about  the  same  time, 
that  iron-masters  could  give  one  ton  of  har-irou  for  four  of  disabled  guns, 
or  old  iron,  delivered  at  Chester  on  the  Delaware. 

In  York  and  Cumiierland  Counties,  west  of  the  Susipichanna,  furnaces 
and  forges  began  to  he  erected  for  smelting  the  primary  ores  at  the  base 
Tork  South  mountain,  ])reviou«  to  the  Revolution.  Spring 

Couuty.  forge  in  York  County,  huilt  in  ITUO,  had  two  fires  and  two 
hammer?!,  but  is  now  abandoned,  lu  the  same  year,  the  Piue  Grove  hot- 
blast  charcoal  furnace,  c)f  large  size,  and  still  productive,  was  built  on 
r,nur  rim]  Mouutaiu  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  fourteen 
( ..uiity.  niiles  southwest  of  Carlisle,  in  Cumberland.  It  is  feil  by  browu 
hematite,  obtained  near  it.  An  establishment,  called  the  Carlisle  Iron- 
works, was,  about  that  time,  managed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jame.«,  afterward 
in  charge  of  a  forge  in  Virginia.  Holly  lict  blast  furnace,  on  the 
same  stream  with  the  Pine  Grove,  but  several  miles  below,  was  set  up  in 
1795,  but  has  given  place  to  a  paper-mill.  Cumberland  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, on  the  main  creek,  four  miles  nearer  Carlisle  than  Pine  Grove,  was 
erected  in  1794.  It  used  hematite  ore  from  DiUstoii,  near  the  York 
Goantjr  line,  where  a  prolific  vein  exists. 
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William  Denning,  a  blaeksmitb  of  Gnmberland  Connty,  dnring  the 
B«Tolation  endeavored  to  eerve  hie  country  by  the  coDstmction  of  a 
c«ri»ai  WFonght-iron  cannon  of  carions  description.  One  of  these  is 
e».ao».  ^  i^^j^  fjg^iiea  into  the  hands  of  the  Britishp  at  the  battle 

of  the  Braodywine,  and  to  bo  preserred  in  the  Tower  of  London,  as  a 
nonnment  of  his  iogennity  and  patriotism,  and  another  miiinished 
specimen  in  the  Philadelphia  Arsenal' 

The  first  fomace  bnilt  in  Franklin  County  was  the  Mount  Pleasant 
furnace,  in  the  Path  Valley,  four  miles  south  of  London.  It  was  erected 
vrnukuu  peace  of  1783,  by  three  brothers,  William,  Ben- 

jamin,  and  George  Chambers,  sons  pf  CoL  Benjamin  Chambers, 
from  whom  the  county  seat  of  Cumberland  deriTes  its  name.  The  elder 
Chambers,  with  foar  brothers  of  the  Scotch-Irish  stock,  more  than  fif^ 
years  before  adventured  as  Pioneers  of  the  Conocheagne  settlements. 
He  is  said  to  have  had  his  dwelling  burned  soon  after  his  settlement  on 
the  present  site  of  Chsmbersburg  and  during  his  temporary  absence, 
for  the  sake,  as  it  was  afterward  ascertained,  of  tiie  nails  It  cratalned, 
few  of  the  houses,  at  that  time,  having  any  such  article  about  them. 
The  village  was,  many  years  after,  almost  the  frontier  settlement,  and 
even  at  the  time  his  sons  crocted  the  forge,  all  the  nails,  mill  irons,  iron 


(1)  These  singular  pieces  of  ordnnnco 
ward  m«d«  "of  wroogbt  iron  itarM,  hoopod 
lik*  ft  bftirel,  with  buds  of  tbo  wuso  nift- 

torial,  excepting  there  were  four  l.ijor?  of 
etares  breaking  joint,  a!1  of  Hbich  vicra 
firmly  bound  Uigetber,  and  iben  boxed  and 
brcMhed  Uko  otbor  ewnoti.'*  An  obitnmfy 
notice  of  Denning,  who  died  in  Mifflin  town* 
hhij),  In  1  ^."fl,  at  the  nfrt*  of  91,  ptnfc?  that  ho 
waD  tin  urliOetjr  iu  tbe  revoiuliouary  arm/, 
and  that  bis  waa  the  "only  auccessful  at' 
tanpt  OTtr  nodo  In  tho  world  to  mnavlhe' 
tnre  vrronght-iron  cannon,  OttO  of  which  he 
comjJt  liMl  ill  Mid  llcsfx,  Pennsylvania,  anJ 
commenced  another,  and  larger  one,  at 
Mount  UoUy,  but  euuld  get  no  one  to  fttsist 
him  who  could  otand  tho  hont,  which  la  aaSd 
lohftTobeen  >  Lr  it  >>  "  i  <  molt  the  lea'l 
buttons  on  his  cluthc-s."  Tho  British,  it  is 
added,  off«rod  a  f  tated  annuity,  and  a  large 
aum  to  the  penon  who  wonld  initraet  them 
in  tho  mnnnfnetnro  of  thnt  ortiolo,  hnl  the 
pfttriotic  blacksmith  preferred  obscurity  and 
yvoT<»rty  in  hii  own  holoveJ  country,  though 
the  country  lor  which  he  had  done  so  much 
kept  her  piuM  doaed  from  tbo  Yotomn  tol- 


dior,  until  near  tbo  close  of  blst  lung  lift. 
Barbor  A  Howoi^  Httt.  Coll.,  N.  J. 
A  Mr.  Wheelorof  PUladolphU,  •fkorward 

enjjwRprl  in  the  manufacture  of  lanterns  for 

li^lii-housf!^,  and  work  for  ¥iU5:ar  mills,  etc., 
also  made  wrougbt-irun  cannon,  during  ibo 

wor,  "of  ft  now  oonatrwotioa,  inTontod  bj 

him." 

A  et'iU  rarer  ppcrimen  of  field  artillorr  was 
exhibilud  at  i'ort  JK-nry,  on  the  \\  liLiling 
creek,  in  1777.  A  large  party  of  Indian?, 
toon  ftfkor  nightfall,  adTsnood  within  rfzty 
Tarda  of  the  for^  with  a  hollow  maple  log, 
eonrertod  into  »  field  iiicco,  \>]xi^^]r.^ 
one  end  with  a  block  of  wuoi],  and  eucom> 
passing  it  from  end  to  end  with  iron  chains, 
flrom  ft  blaoktralih'i  i1iep,togiTo  itotroagth. 
It  wfi5  hoavily  cbargod  with  pOWdoT,  and 
filk'i  to  the  uimzlo  with  bit?  of  stone,  slugs 
of  iron,  etc.,  and  waa  carofuUy  lorclcd  at 
iha  gata  of  the  fort.  On  applying  the  mateh 
it  bant  into  Angiatntf,  hilling  and  woond> 
ing  sereral  of  tbo  Indians,  who  ronnifestod 
tbcir  disappointment  in  ft  load  JoU«— wiaior* 
tcan  Pioneer f  ii.  311. 
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wares,  and  houKcliold  utensils,  were  transported  from  tlio  seaboard  to 
these,  and  more  remote  western  settlements,  with  the  salt,  groceries,  and 
other  necessarief?,  at  much  expense,  upon  paek-Iiorses,  over  the  rugired 
steeps,  and  through  the  wild  gorges  of  mountains  infested  l)y  hostile  In- 
dians, uud  more  civilized  freebi)oters.  Chanibershnrg  lay  ni»on  the 
route  from  Philadelphia  and  Haltiniore  to  the  west,  and  was  a  depot  for 
Indian  traders,  with  whom  guns,  hateliets,  and  iron- wares  of  varinns 
kinds  were  important  artielcs  of  traflic.  Hence  the  value  of  such  enter- 
prizes  as  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  nonr  the  frontiers  mny  be 
conceived.  The  brothers,  bv  means  of  the  furnace  and  a  forge  at  the 
same  place,  established  a  considerable  manufacture  of  Irnn  tliere.  The 
works  were  destroyed  in  1843.  Col.  James  Chambers,  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  who  had  served  in  a  military  capacity  throughout  the  Kevoln- 
tion,  also  erected,  soon  after  the  war,  a  forge  at  London,  and  with  his 
son-in-law,  A.  Dunlap,  Esq.,  established  a  furnace  about  one  mile  distant ; 
both  of  which  were  demolished  in  1840.  There  has  been  a  succession 
of  iron  masters  in  the  same  family  to  the  present  time.  Sonndwell  forge, 
{"i.xteea  miles  from  Chambersbarg,  was  built  in  lldO,  bat  is  now  aban- 
doned. 

The  carbonaceous  and  fossil  iron  ores  of  the  coal  basins  north  of  tho 
Blae  mountains,  now  become  so  important  from  their  juxtaposition  to 
Mi.].ii.>  r*>nn-  iidneral  fuel,  began  to  be  developed  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century.  In  the  valuable  tables  of  Mr.  Lesley "s  re<?ent 
manual  on  the  iron  manufacture,'  tho  Maria  forge,  on  Pohopoeo  creek, 
three  miles  north  of  Weissport,  Carbon  County,  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  built  as  early  as  1*753.  Uaving  been  rebuilt,  it  is  still  doing  good 
Bervice.  At  that  date,  the  wild  valleys  of  the  Lehigh  were  the  recent 
Indian  missionary  ground  of  the  Moravians,  who  made  the  first  settle* 
ments  in  the  coantrj  only  seven  years  before.  Their  hamlets  soon  after 
experienced  the  merciless  inroads  of  hostile  and  alienated  tribes  in  the 
French  interest,  who  hovered  on  all  the  western  and  northern  frontiers, 
rendering  them  most  nnpromising  fields  for  any  industrial  enterprises. 
iknthtMit*  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Carbon  and  the  adjacent 
cotmties^  lies  in  the  exhaustless  richr  s  of  their  anthracite  coal 
fields,  which  wera  diseoTered  about  tho  year  lldLJ  In  1886,  a  furnace 

(1)  Tb«  Iroft  Katiiiflutam't  Qiiid«,  ctOt  indiutrfal  hiitMy,  b»(  oolj  of  Carbon  Co., 

b7  J.  P.  Iim1«7,  8m.  of  th*  AiiMNri«an  XroQ  but  of  Ui«  Vt^on,  and  «ot  MiMoiBUy  af- 

AMOciation,  and  pul)llshed  uniler  the  author-  fecttng  tho    iron-monufaoture,  is  said  to 

i(y  of  tlio  fame.    Wo  aro  indobtod  to  tlii^  buvo     Ijoen     the     acridcntnl  discovery 

Tulume  for  manjf  particulars  respecting  tho  of  a  solitary  buoter,  Philip  Giiiter.  Iie> 

orw  and  Im-wmki mmtlonod  in tbii  ehnp-  taming  Uto,  ailwr  •  daj  of  firnlUcM  banting 

tcr.  in  the  autumn  of  1791,  to  his  cabin  on  tb« 

{^}  Tbit  nuMi  inportMit  tvwnt  In  Um  bill*,  wbil*  eroning  (bn  Mmuk  Cbnnk 
86 
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was  built  or  refitted,  at  Maiich  Chuuk,  to  smelt  iron  with  tliis  coaL 
But,  like  many  other  earlier  and  later  atlempts,  did  not  succeed.  The 
first  expcrimeat  in  this  coiuitrj  which  fully  established  the  practicabilitj 


mraotain  he  stambled  upoft     Uftek  mb- 

ttance,  which,  from  Iraditionnrj  accounts, 
he  !«i]gpect«d  to  bo  "  stone  co:il."  U;iving 
■ho WD  it  to  Coi.  Weiss,  residing  mi  ¥otL 
Allen,  it  wu  by  him  tobmlttod  to  tb« 
MBilMtion  of  teToral  persong  ia  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  the  beginning  of  thu  {<A[o\yinrr 
year,  John  Niehola.*,  Micliaol  Ilillegus,  and 
Charles  Cist  of  llio  oil/,  with  Mr.  VVoiss, 
•Moeiatod  IhemidlTW  by  tfa*  nan*  of  '*Tbo 
Iiobigb  Goal  Ifino  Componj,"  and,  withost 
a  charter,  took  np  scvcrnl  thoaiiand  acres 
Dear  ihe  spot,  but  did  not  open  the  mine. 
The  coul  was,  bower  er,  u»od  bj  blaokamitbs 
to  aotto  oztoiitf  ttntU  ISM^  wb«n  m  ark  load 
of  two  or  three  hundred  bu^luda  was  taken 
to  Phil.tdclphia  by  Mr.  William  Turnbull, 
the  proprietor  of  a  western  furnace,  and  sold 
to  the  water-works  for  the  use  of  Uie  Centre 
•qvoro  itMa-«Bgtoo,%tttUwMdlMard«d  m 
unmanageable.  During  the  war  of  1813^ 
when  biiuminuus  cuul  wns  at  a  high  price, 
tbo  iiiinu  wri.i  opened  hy  J.  Gist,  C.  Miner, 
and  J.  11.  ChapmoQ,  bat  was  again  neglected 
al  fha  eloao  of  Iho  war,  when  tho  prieo  of 
ooal  decUaed.  Tbo  mines  were  then  leased 
to  different  persons.  About  tho  9ame  time, 
some  uart-loadu  of  anthraoilo  from  the 
Schujikill  rollej,  where  it  had  been  dis. 
•ortrad,  and  also  aaod  as  early  as  17M,  by 
ft  UaekSBtitb  named  Whetstone,  but  raioly 
recommended  to  public  attention,  wero 
brought  to  Philadelphia  bj  Messrs.  Shoe- 
maker i  Allen.  Tbe  owner  narrowly  es- 
oaped  proseentioa  for  siHndlinf  by  tbosa  wbo 
.bad  made  ansaooessfiil  triaJs  of  tbo  "stone." 
A  more  pncccsfful  nttempt  was  made  by 
Mo8$rt>.  Bishop  &  Mellon,  at  their  rolling 
mill  in  Delaware  County,  and  White  A 
Haaard,  proprielon  of  &  wire-mill  ai  the 
Falls  of  Schuylkill,  hearing  of  their  success, 
tried  a  cart-load,  V>tt  could  not  raiso  n  hcaL 
Having  tried  a  aocond  load,  with  no 
better  success,  tbe  workmen  closed  tbe  ftar- 
naoe  and  want  away*  One  of  fhom»  retnra- 
ingaoidden tally  soon  after,  Iband  tbo  Air* 
naes  in  n  white  beat  Tbo  men  wars  earn- 


mened,  and  four  paroals  of  iron  were  heated 

nnd  rolltd  without  renewing  the  (iro.  The 
pUti  of  l«uing  it  alone"  w&a  repe^^ted, 
with  like  success,  aud  its  utility  became 
(hoaoefortb  ostabUsbod. 

Dr.  Thomas  C.  Jame!i,  of  Philadelphia, 
employed  it  ns  fuel  from  tho  yonr  1804,  and 
otio  of  the  first  to  use  it  for  that  par- 
puae,  aud  to  recommend  it  to  others  in  tho 
city.  Astbraaite  bad,  however,  been  need 
seTeral  yenrs  before  the  Revolution,  in 
finitbs'  forges  in  Wilkosbnrre,  and  a  <^ra!«  f'sr 
burning  it  in  dwoUingji  was  devi»ed  by 
Judge  FcU,  of  that  place,  in  1808.  But  0. 
Brans  preeedod  both  with  tbe  '^Inminona'* 
grate  store  for  eoal,  with  talo  lifbts,  par 

t>  ntcd  in  ISOO. 

Same  early  attempts  were  made  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Wetheroll,  at  his  lead  works  in  PhiU- 
delpbia,  to  generate  steam  from  aatbradts^ 
bntwttbont  much  success.  It  was  first  ao- 
complished,  it  is  faid,  in  !S25,  at  the 
Phtenix^'illo  Iron  work.--,  in  t'licitcr  County. 

For  tbe  development  of  this  most  impor- 
tant braneb  of  her  mineral  resooreef,  Ponn* 
•yUaola  early  projected  the  oonstraction  of 
her  system  of  internal  iinproTcincnf?.  Tbe 
practicability  of  uniting  the  Scbuylkkli  and 
Susquehanna  rivers,  was  first  suggested,  it 
is  said,  by  William  Penn,  In  1690,  before 
any  .'^ucb  thing  as  a  canal  Or  tnrnpike  es« 
i^ted  in  Kn^Hand.  Tho  measure  was  also 
urgod  by  Dre.  Rittenhouse  and  Smith,  xrho, 
as  early  as  17C2,  surveyed  and  leveled  a  ruuto 
for  a  oanal  between  tbo  Swatara  and  Talpo- 
hoeken  crecUs.     Robert* Morris^  Boboft 

Fulton,  Matthew  Carey,  and  many  other 
eminent  citizens  afterward  used  their  in- 
fluence to  the  same  end.  The  canal  company 
wan  not  Incorporated  until  1791,  and  an- 
other tho  r.llowing  year,  which  two  were 
vniicd  in  ISll,  as  tlie  Union  Cmnl  CoQ- 
pany,  authorixed  to  extend  their  work  from 
Philadelphia  to  Lake  Erie.  The  work, 
which  was  oompletod  aboat  18S8,  eovocs  a 
part  of  the  route  rarroyed  65  years  before^ 
and  tbe  flrat  enr  ramyad  In  the  oelonias* 
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of  «iDplojiDg  aatbracite  in  the  oianiifactQre  of  iron,  was  made  in  the 
Pioneer  hot-blast  steam-ftaniace  of  Mr.  William  Lyman  of  Boston,  at  Potts^ 
Pint  Aathn-^Il^f  Scbnylkill  Conoty,  bnilt  in  183t»  abont  the  time  that 
«ii«ifiiiL  nnmeroQS  attempts  made  in  England  and  France  resnlted 
in  the  success  of  Mr.  George  Crane,  of  the  Gniscedlyn  Iron-works,  in 
South  Wales.  The  Pioneer  furnace  was  managed  by  Mr.  Lyman  and 
Benjamin  Perry,  an  experienced  and  skillful  English  fbmace  manager, 
acquainted  with  the  operations  of  Mr.  Crane,  aided  by  Mr.  David 
Thomas,  now,  or  recently,  of  the  great  Crane  Works  on  the  Lehigh. 
It  wos  blown  in  early  in  October,  1839,  and  a  continuous  blast  of 
ninety  days,  with  pure  anthracite  and  argillaceous  ore  alone,  without 
any  i*ld  metal,  wood,  or  charcoal,  except  in  the  first  ignition,  secured  to 
the  proprietor  a  premium  of  $5,000,  subscribed  by  citizens  of  the  State. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  Messrs.  Baughmau,  Gnitean,  &  Co.,  had  in 
operation,  at  Manch  Chunk,  a  furnace  making  iron,  which  they  were 
selling  at  $18  per  ton,  which  about  paid  the  current  expenses  of  the 
furnace.  These  successes,  occurring  at  a  time  when  this  country  was 
importing  annually  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  worth  of  Iron,  with  an 
increasing  demand  for  railroad  iron,  excited  unusual  expectations  of 
profit  and  general  benefit  among  all  classes.  Deposits  of  Iron  were 
everywhere  sought  for.  and  other  fomaces  were  built  to  nse  the  anthra- 
eite.  The  Lehigh  Coal  it  Navigation  Co.  offered  a  premium  for  the 
discovery  of  iron  ore  upon  their  lands,  by  allowing  any  who  found  it  to 
make  use  of  the  same  for  five  years,  at  ten  cents  per  ton.  Early  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Messrs.  Biddle,  Chambers,  A  Co.,  built,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, one  or  two  of  the  extensive  fnmaces  of  the  Montour  Works,  at  Dan- 
ville, and  soon  after,  the  large  fnmaces  of  Beeves  it  Whitaker,  at  Pbcenix- 
ville,  were  altered  to  make  nse  of  anthracite. 

In  Luzerne  County,  where  this  description  of  coal  was  earlier  found 
and  employed  by  smiths  and  others  as  fuel,  a  bloomery  forge  was  built 
LoMroe  sbout  the  year  IT  7  8,  on  the  Nanticoke  creek,  near  the  lower  end 
^^T'  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  by  John  and  Mason  P.  Alden.  It  con- 
tained a  single  fire  and  one  hammer.  The  hammer  was  carried  on  a  wagon 
from  Philadelphia  to  Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisburg),  and  thence  up  the  north 
branch  in  a  boat,  at  no  little  expense  and  trouble.  The  bar^iron  made  from 
ore  obtained  in  the  township  of  Newport,  was  of  superior  quality,  and 

Tbo  Lebigb  Company,  and  Lehigh  Nariga-  in  tbrce  montba,  in  1827,  was  the  first  in  tbo 

tion  CornpRnios  were  formpfi  in  1818,  and  United  State*,  except  nno  nt  Quincy,  Ma^s. 

iunilcd  und«r  ona  charter  in  it»22,  and  were  The  Reading  Kaiiroad,  and  other  intornal 

th«  foundation  ot  Ui«  LvUgb  Coal  A  Navlgft-  improvementi  pf  Ulm  d»ta^  wbA  kigh  eoat, 

tion  Compaaj,  yimr«  alikd  tbo  Vftlm  of  bor  nioMml  woaltb^ 

The  R.iilroac!,  four  miles  long,  to  the  ud  tii«  poblio  iplrit  of  bur  dllMiil* 
Saanut  minea  aX  ll»aoh  Chonk,  oonfJotod 
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was,  for  sonif^  tirnn,  the  sole  dopeinlencc  uf  suiitbs  in  tlie  valley.  The  Iron 
was  sold  by  the  proprietor,  Col.  W.  Lee,  in  182S,  shorlly  before  the 
works  were  abandoned,  at  $128  per  ton  of  2,0(»U  ll*-s.  Another  bloomery 
forp:e  was  erected  on  Kouring  i^rook,  near  Scranton,  in  1789,  by  Dr. 
William  Hooker  Smith,  and  James  Sutton.  It  contiimed  to  make 
bar-iron  and  blooui:$  Crom  the  caibouate  ores  of  the  LackAwaana 
valley,  until  1828. 

The  first  use  of  tlie  nntbracite  coal  in  a  forge  fire  or  prate,  appears  to 
have  been  made  at  AVilkeshnrre,  in  the  Wyoming  coal  basin.  In  a  com- 
PintoMof  munieation  to  Sillimau'6  Journal,  by  Jud^'^e  Jesse  Fell,  dated 
•nthracu..  ^^^^  jg^^^  jj,  grated  that,  as  early  as  1708  or  this  coal  was 
first  used  in  a  smith's  forge,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  used  by  black- 
smiths  in  the  neiphborhond,  from  that  time.  His  informant  was  Judire 
Obadiah  Gore,  an  early  Connecticut  settler  of  Wilkefsbarre,  by  whom  it 
was  lirst  eni]>h>ye<l  in  that  way.  Mr  F<11  also  made  use  of  it,  he  says, 
about  the  year  178^,  in  a  nailery,  nnil  m  i  s08,  contrired  a  trrate  for  burn- 
ing it  as  fuel  in  his  house,  in  whicii  hu  believes  he  preceded  all  others. 

Tiiroughout  the  range  of  counties  in  Central  Tennsylvania,  from  tho 
Delaware  to  the  Maryland  line,  a  variety  of  iron  ores  are  met  with,  ia 
deposits  or  outcrop??,  in  the  limentone  and  shale  valleys  be- 
tn»l  FMuayi-  tween  the  numerous  ridges  of  hills,  lirown  hematite,  red  fos?il 
ore,  and  tho  argillaceous  oxydes  in  a  variety  of  forms  and 
qualities,  bog-ores  and  ochres,  etc.,  in  connection  witli  mineral  and  vege- 
table fuel,  are  the  basis  of  a  staple  industry  of  these  fine  valleys,  which 
are  also  rich  in  agricultural  resources.  In  Montour's  ridge,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Danville,  through  Northumberland  and  Union  Counties, 
red  fossilifcrous  ore,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  is  abundant, 
and,  with  the  coal  in  its  vicinity,  supports  a  large  number  of  anthracite 
furnaces,  some  of  them  the  most  extensive  in  the  Union,  in  addition  to 
m^y  charcoal  furnaces,  producing  Iron  of  superior  quality.  These  ores 
consist  principally  of  the  peroxyd  associated  with  ozjd  of  manganese, 
alumina,  silica,  and  occasionally  carbonate  of  lime  or  magnesia,  and 
yield  from  22  to  60  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  The  Juniata  valley,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Lewistown,  is  rich  in  these  descriptions  of  ore, 
and  has  long  been  noted  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  iron.  At 
the  base  of  Tussey*s  mountain,  and  in  other  dtoations  in  Hontingdon 
and  Mifflin  counties,  fossil  ore  is  met  with  in  several  places. 

Huntingdon  County,  now  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
Iron,  appears  first  to  have  attracted  attention  to  its  lead  ores,  in  the 
Prankiin  I^&ld  Eagle  or  Sinking  Spring  valley,  between  Canoe  and  War. 
imdmia:  riijgpg  There  ia  evidence  of  extensive  explorations  having 
been  made  in  the  valley  at  an  early  period,  probably  by  the  French,  whose 
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object  was  tbc  discovery  of  precious  metals.  Some  of  the  first  perma- 
nent settlers  were  also  cngtiged  in  the  same  pursuit. 

Puriiif:  the  scarcity  of  lead,  iti  1116,  Geueral  Armstrong  informed 
President  Wharton,  that  Mr.  Harman  Husbands,  a  Member  of  Assembly, 
had  kno\vled;^'e  of  a  mine  of  lend,  near  Frankstowii,  on  land  formerly 
surveyed  for  the  I'eiiu  family  Within  a  month  or  two,  Col.  Koberdt-au, 
and  a  company,  encoiiratred  l)y  tlie  State,  undertook  to  wurk  the  mines, 
and  immediately  erected  a  large  fort  of  log-s  and  a  furnace,  at  what  was 
called  the  upper  mine.  Several  rep^nlar  .shafts  were  sunk  to  some  depth, 
and  levels  driven  in,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  rich  ore  was  ob- 
tained. A  quantity  of  lead  was  extracted,  of  which  we  find  an  order 
from  Col.  Roberdean,  in  May,  1779,  for  500  Ujs.,  for  the  use  of  the 
State.  The  UKjst  i)r(iduetivc  vein  was  opened  a  mile  nearer  Franks- 
town  than  the  fort  where  they  fust  snnk  a  shaft.  But  fear  of  the  In- 
dians, who  infested  the  neiirhborhood,  and  the  intrusion  uf  water  into 
the  mine,  soon  caused  the  l)U^iness  to  be  abandoned.  The  lower 
mine,  a  mile  from  the  Little  Juniata,  in  the  same  valley,  was  worked 
some  years  after,  by  a  Mr.  Sinehiir.  a  Scotch  miner,  from  the  neiorhbor- 
hood  of  the  Carron  Irctn-woiks,  init  was  giren  up  oa  accoant  of  the 
richer  discoveries  of  lead  in  the  West. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  a  remarkable  bog  of  iron  ore  was 
found,  some  of  which  was  u>ei!  in  liuxing  the  lead  ore  and  yielded  a 
malleable  metal.  But  along  the  l>ald  Kagle  ridge  near  Fraukstown,  and 
at  other  points  the  fossiliferous  ore  crops  out  and  .supplies  many  charcoal 
and  coke  furnaces  in  the  iron  region  of  the  Juniata. 

The  first  air-furnace  or  fouudery  erected  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  is 
said  to  have  l)een  the  Bedford  furnace,  iu  Aughwick  valley,  lonr  miles 
First  forn.c-  -C^"^b  of  iShirleysbnrg.  It  has  long  since  gone  to  ruins,  and 
ivunly?/"  the  town  of  Orbisonia  has  been  laid  out  uj^in  its  "^ite.  J>ut 
T«uiii.  other  furnaces  and  forges  have  tsikeu  its  place,  to  an  e.Ktent 
which  renders  this  one  of  the  most  important  iron  regions  of  the  Union, 
both  nn  account  of  tlie  (juantity  and  quality  of  the  iron  manufactured. 
The  litmtingdon  Furnace,  which  has  beeii  tlie  parent  of  many  others, 
was  ljuilt  in  I71'5-f'),  about  a  mile  above  the  present  hot-blast  charcoal 
furiuice  of  that  name,  by  a  company  composed  of  Judge  (jlouiuger,  of 
Lebanon,  (jeorge  Anshutz,  of  Huutiogdon,  Peter  Shocnbcrger,  of  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  and  Martin  Dubhs,  of  Philadelphia,  who  oomni'-nced 
with  a  small  investment  in  fifteen  acrej>  of  land,  one  horse,  and  a  j)air  of 
oxen.  The  original  site  j)roved  to  be  a  l)ad  one,  and  a  second  furnaco 
was  erected  at  the  present  location.  It  was  managed  with  that  care, 
economy,  and  skill  which  everywhere  enabled  the  Germans  to  achieve 
laccess  with  the  most  slender  resources.    From  the  proceeds  and  profits 
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af  tliis  fonaM,  in  time  won  tbe  Tyrone  Iron-woTlEfl^  eonristiog  of  two 
forges,  bailt  in  1804,  rolling-mill,  aliitiDg-mill,  nail-works,  saw  and  grist 
mills,  with  large  bodies  of  farm  and  woodland  attached.  The  Tyrone 
forges  again  produced  the  Bald  Eagle  charcoal  fomace,  and  a  forge  on 
Spruce  creek.  The  Coleraine* forges,  three  in  namber,  three  miles  sooth- 
east  of  Spruce  creek,  belonging  to  the  same  owners  as  the  last,  were 
bnilt  in  1805,  and  the  two  Barre  forges  on  the  little  Joniata,  in  1800. 
The  connty,  which  then  incloded  Blair,  had,  in  1810,  foar  famaces  and 
six  forges,  which  were  increased,  in  1837,  to  sixteen  furnaces,  and 
twenty-four  forges,  and  one  roUing-mill,  making  13,750  tons  of  pig-iron, 
and  9,309  tons  of  blooms  annually.  The  Elizabeth  furnace,  in  Blair 
County,  is  said  to  ha?e  been  the  iirst  in  the  country  to  use  gas  for  the 
production  of  steam. 

The  first  forge  in  Centre  County  was  built  about  the  year  1790  by 
General  riiilip  Benner,  who,  for  several  years  following  the  war  of  Iiide- 
c«Btt«  peudenee,  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  Coventry  forge 
Oonatf.  Chester  County,  and  in  1790  j)urrha>:ed  the  present  site  of 

Rot  k  furnace  in  Bellefonto.  To  the  first  forge  he  8ub8e(iueutly  adde*l  a 
secou'l  forge,  a  furnace,  and  a  rolling-mill,  and  by  his  example  stimulated 
his  neighbors  in  the  development  of  tlie  rich  mineral  wealth  of  the  county. 
As  all  the  supplies  for  such  undertakings  could  only  be  obtained  liy  the 
most  slow  and  expensive  mode  of  packiny,  or  by  carriage  over  almu-L 
impassable  roads,  and  his  iron  had  to  be  conveyed  in  the  same  way  to 
the  eastern  markets,  he  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  a  com- 
munication with  Pittsburg,  and  thence  of  suppUing  the  Western  Valley 
with  Iron  and  nails.  For  several  years  he  enjoyed  without  competition 
the  trade  in  what  he  designnted  ''Juniata  Iron."  ITo  thus  opened  up  a 
market  that  has  become  one  uf  immense  importance  to  a  product  which, 
under  its  original  name,  has  obtained  a  wide  commercial  celebrity. 
Bellefonte  in  other  respects  bears  evidence  of  the  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  its  firat  Iron  manufacturer.  The  Centre  cold-blast  furnace,  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Bellefonte,  was  also  built  in  1790. 

Philipsburg,  the  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  district  of  coal,  iron  ore, 
limestone  anri  fire-clay,  and  of  timber  land,  owes  its  name  and  exi.stcnce 
to  an  enterprising  iron-master,  who  erected  there  many  years  ago  exten- 
sive Iron-works  and  a  screw  factory.  Milesbarg  has  also  been  the  seat 
of  Iron-works  for  sixty  years  or  more. 

The  demand  for  Iron  created  by  the  rapid  emigration  to  the  West 
after  the  establishment  of  Independence,  and  the  extreme  cost  of  trans- 
portation by  the  ordinary  methods,  rhi  inting  in  178-4  to  $249  per  ton 
from  Philadelj)hiLi.  to  Presqu'  Isle  (now  Krie),  led  to  the  early  discovery 
of  iron  ores,  and  to  the  erection  of  furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Western 
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countips.  The  flrst  furnace  west  of  tlie  Alleghanies  is  said  to  liavo  bucn 
built  bj  Turnbull  &  Maruiie.  of  Philadelphia,  on  Jiicob's  Creek,  be- 
Flniftir-  tween  Favctte  ami  AVestmoreland  counties,  fifteen  miles  above 
ofOi^Ane'  entrance  into  the  Yonirhiof^eny  river.  It  was  first  blown 
ghames.  j^j  Xovembcr  1,  1790,  and  jiroduccd  a  snpfrior  quality  of 
metal  both  for  eastings  and  bar-iron,  some  of  it  having  been  tried  the 
same  day  in  a  forge  which  the  proprietors  had  erected  at  the  place. 
This  event  was  justly  considered  one  of  nineh  importance  to  the  whole 
western  country.  Colonel  Craig  of  Pittsburg,  in  1792,  onlered  ballfi  to 
be  cast  at  this  furnace  for  the  defense  of  that  place. 

Fairchancc  charcoal  blast-furnace,  seven  miles  sonth  of  Uuiontown, 
belonging  to  F  II,  01ii)hant,  was  built  in  171)4.  It  is  now  abandoned, 
but  the  steam-furnace  (and  rollintr-mill)  of  the  proprietor,  one  mile 
distant,  l)uilt  two  years  later,  is  still  running  on  ore  from  the  Chestnut 
ridge.  A  forgo  was  also  built  near  the  place,  which  has  been  owned 
by  the  Oliphants,  father  and  son,  for  sixtj  jears  or  more,  but  it  is  uo 
longer  used. 

Union  furnace  on  Dunbar  Creek,  fourteen  miles  cast  of  Brownsville, 
in  the  same  county  (also  claimed  to  have  been  the  hrst  blast-furnace  in 
Western  Pennsylvania'),  was  built  in  1792-3,  by  Col.  Isaac  Meason,  a 
man  of  note  in  border  history,  John  Gibson,  and  Moses  Dillon,  the  last 
of  whom  afterward  erected  a  fovzc  on  Licking  River,  near  Zane.sville, 
Ohio,  po5!sibly  the  first  in  that  SinU'  Union  furnace  is  still  making 
iron  by  steam  and  hot-blast  out  of  the  carbonaceous  ores  of  the  coal 
measures.  In  the  tables  of  Mr.  I^esley,  the  Mary  Ann  cold-blast  fur- 
nace, thir'y  miles  from  Uni' ntown,  in  Greene  County,  is  said  to  have 
beeu  built  i)y  the  elder  Mr.  Uliphant  as  early  n«  1777(?).  At  Prowns- 
ville,  or  Redstone  Old  Fort,  which,  toward  the  close  of  the  last 

First 

WMt«m  century,  was  actively  engaged  in  building  boats  for  the  lower 
navigation,  the  first  nail  factory  west  of  the  Alleghanies  was 
established  by  Jacob  Bowman.  Wrought  nails,  manufactured  l)y  hand, 
were  the  kind  produced.  The  workmen  were  brought  from  Hagerstown 
in  Maryland." 

Pittsburg,  which  now  furnishes  a  market  for  immense  qnantities  of 
charcoal  iron  from  the  Juniata  and  Alleghany  regions,  from  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Missouri,  and  coke  and  anthracite  from  the 
western  and  central  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  owes  its  industrial  pros- 
perity mainly  to  the  great  bituminous  coal  seam  in  its  vicinity,  to  the 
abundance  of  iron  ore  in  the  adjacent  counties,  and  to  its  geographical 
position  as  the  gateway  of  the  Weat^ 

(1)  AiiMri«Mi  PionMT.  (3)  Ibid.  i.  MO. 
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The  coal  of  this  neig-hborhood  had  long  been  Tviiowu  to  be  jjood  and 
plentiful.  A  v(!in  uear  the  town  took  Ure  about  1765,  and  was  bunuDg 
sixtetin  years  afterward. 

The  privilege  of  mining  coal  in  the  hill  opposite  the  town,  where  the 
"  great  Beam  "  was  struck,  was  granted  iu  lots  extending  as  far  as  the 
rvMmrg  centre  of  the  hill,  at  £30  each,  by  the  I'euns,  about  the  year 
Cg«i Bluing.  i«jg4  fj^fjg  xroct  had  been  purchased  by  thcra  some  years 
before  for  the  Pittsburg  Manor  for  $10,000,  and  was  tliat  year  laid  out 
in  town  and  oat  Iota.  The  product  of  this  rich  stratum  of  coal,  regarded 
as  the  largest  in  the  western  coal  field,  along  with  that  received  liy 
slaekwater  and  rail  froiii  the  neighboring  counties,  give  Pittsburg  a  large 
export  trade  ami  nperior  advantat'-es  for  working  up  by  steam-power 
the  crndc  iron  of  tlie  West  into  a  multitude  of  forms  for  the  supply  of 
the  wliole  western  conntrv. 

Furnaces,  fonnderies,  rollintr-mills,  nail- works,  wire-mills,  and  raanu- 
factories  of  metallic  and  other  materials  had  therefore  an  early  and  rapid 
growth.  The  establishment  iu  1790  of  the  hrst  furnace  amid 
ba«io«M^  the  argillaceons  oxyd«  of  iron  on  the  Youghiogeny,  by  ^Vil- 
liam  Turnbnll  &  Co.,  was  regarded  as  an  im])ortant  event  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg.  Within  two  year.s  after,  the  town  had  a 
large  corjis  of  mechanics  and  artisans  engaged  in  a  variety  of  trades.* 
A  furnace  was  Iniilt  before  the  close  of  the  century  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  town,  and  in  1804  an  air  furnace  for  casting  pots,  kettles,  mill 
irons,  etc.,  was  erected  in  tlie  borough  by  Joseph  McClurg.  Tic  aUo 
built  a  cannon-foundery  in  1814,  The  fonndery  business  has  ever  since 
been  a  considerable  branch  of  the  iron-manufacture  of  Pittsburg.  Ju 
1812  the  first  rolling-mill  was  erected  there  at  the  corner  of  Penn  street 
and  Cecil  Alley,  by  Christopher  Cowen.  The  steam-engine  was  in  use 
in  the  town  as  early  as  1194.  It  was  first  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Western  rivers  upon  the  steamboat  New  Orleans,  built  at  I'itts- 
barg  in  1811.  Two  years  after  there  were  two  manofactoriea  of  st€ftQi> 
engines  in  the  place. 

In  the  border  county  of  Beaver  an  iron-furnace  was  established  on  tho 
west  side  of  Beam  ri?er  falls  at  Brighton,  four  miles  from  the  Ohio, 


(1)  PiUabnrg,  in  179I»  In  180  f«mai«0 

eontainp't  37  Tnanufnctnrcrs,  including  5 
bluckamiths,  2  whitesmiths,  3  wheelwright.^, 
2  tinnerSi  1  cluck  &nd  WAtch  maker.  la 
1808,  dM  town  oonlalned  u  ftir-faniBM 
(McClurg'j),  4  Dftil  fftOtorioi!.  ii  wire  factory, 
a  hrn^H  fuanrlcrr,  -  jnnymith.'",  1  hell-maker, 
1  «cjrUie  and  sickle  maker  (five  miles  up  tbe 


All^iiBiiy),  S  tionen,  5  watch  and  clock 

niftkcTS  an>l  silvcrjifnith^,  17  M  i  k-i  1 
macbiniat  and  whitei^inith  equal  if  not  »a- 
perior  to  any  wurkmaa  ia  the  Uoited 
StfttM,"  1  e«fl«r  Mi  toot  maker,  9  ■piiiBiDg* 
wheel,  •pindle,  mod  ennk  makers,  in  addi- 
tinn  to  gTii«R-wnrk<,  cotton  fMtOCieij  Md 
Other  non-metaUic  bnmchee. 
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ia  1808,  bf  Hbopes,  Townieiid  &  Co.,  ftad  wbs  the  eommencemeat  of 
«D  flctire  Iron  bminesa  in  that  pla4S8i. 

The  amooAt  of  Iron  exported  from  PhiladelpUa  in  the  year  ending 
April  5, 1768,  was  882  tone  of  bar  at  £26  per  ton,  and  818  tons  of  pig 
2xpott9     ^''^  per  ton.   In  the  three  years  preceding  the 

or  iron.  ending  Jannary  5,  1)74,  the  exports  were  respectively 

2,858,  2,205,  and  1,564  tons.  The  proportions  of  pig  and  bar  iron  are 
not  stated. 

In  the  mannfactnre  of  steel,  nails,  fire-ams,  machinery,  and  other 
branches  of  metallic  mannfoctnre,  Pennsylrania  early  acquired  the 
same  prominence  she  had  in  the  prodnction  of  the  raw 
BtManwtuw  material    Some  attempts  in  these  branches  hsTC  been  al- 
'^^^  referred  to  in  their  local  relations,  and  others  in  pre* 

Tioos  chapters,  in  connection  with  the  departments  to  which  they  were 
snbserrient. 

Philadelphia,  as  the  principal  commercial  dty  of  this  country,  possessed 
a  varied  industry  and  a  large  proportion  of  skillfnl  artificers,  as  well  as 
many  persons  who  were  indnstrions  promoters  of  all  the  mechanical  arts. 
Her  ship-bnilding  created  a  large  demand  for  nafls,  iron,  and  steel, 
material  for  which  was  chiefly  famished  by  her  furnaces  and  forges. 
We  hare  seen  that  a  rolHng-mill  was  bnilt  in  Chester  County  as  early  as 
rhiudoiphia  l"^^^'      ^  steel-fhmace  in  Philadelphia  in  the  following  year. 

The  BteeUfnrnace  of  Stephen  Paschal,  at  Eighth  and  Walnut, 
was  probably  the  first  In  the  Prorince,  and  Taylor's  roUiog-min  the  first 
of  its  kind.  In  Aagtist,  1787,  this  steel-fbmace,  which  then  belonged  to 
Kancarrow  &  Matiack,  was  visited  by  General  Washington,  and  is  men- 
tioned as  **the  largest  and  best  in  America.''*  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1790,  and  the  furnace,  house,  and  lot  offered  for  sale.  The 
ftamace  was  in  good  repair,  and  capable  of  making  twenty-two  tons  of 
steel  at  a  blast  White  Matlack  soon  after  eonveyed  the  property  by 
deed  to  John  IMaad,  and  his  former  partner,  John  Kancarrow,  a 
Scotchman,  removed  to  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  where  he  contboed 
the  business  €i  steel-making.  There  was  also  an  air-fhmace  at  an  early 
period  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Kinth  and  Walnut,  belonging  wholly 
or  in  part  to  Kancarrow,  who  is  said  at  one  time  to  have  made  steel 
under  ground  at  that  place. 

Newly  invented  boxes  for  carriage-wheels  were  in  1785  made  at  the 
air«faroacc,  Eighth  and  Walnut,  by  William  Somerton. 

(1)  Thompson  Wkbtcott,  Esq.,  of  Phtl»-  esting  (aetM  relating  to  the  arU  iu  Uiu  citj 
delphia,  hM  kiadlj  ItanidMd  «•  fvilb  iator-  tnm  hit  auanwript  ««Il««tioiia. 
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Whitehead  Humphreys  was  in  1770  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-fnroace 
on  Seventh  street  between  Market  and  Chestnut,  where  he  also  made 
edge-tools.  lie  received  £100  from  the  Provincial  Assembly  for  his 
eneouragemeut,  and  in  1772  set  up  a  lottery  io  raise  £700  to  assist  him 
in  his  steel-works.  In  1778,  Oong'ress  authorized  tlie  lioard  of  War  to 
contract  witli  him  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  the  Coutiueutal  arti- 
ficers, from  the  Iron  of  the  Andover  "Works,  New  Jersey.  The  State 
legislature,  in  April,  17Sf>,  appropriated  X30U  as  a  loan  to  IIiuni)hreys 
for  five  years,  to  aid  him  in  making  steel  from  bar-iron  "  as  good  as  in 
England. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Tariti  in  Congress,  iu  April,  1789,  when  the 
duty  on  steel  wu.s  discussed,  Mr.  Clynier,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated  that  a 
fnrnace  in  Philadelphia  (probably  that  of  ITnmphreys),  with  very  little 
aid  from  the  legislature,  had  made  300  tons  of  steel  in  two  years,  and 
was  then  making  at  the  rate  of  230  tons  annually.  Although  an  infant 
manufacture  in  this  country,  he  believed  this  furnace  could,  with  a  little 
public  eneouragemeut,  soon  sn]iply  the  whole  Union  with  steel.  The 
importations  of  steel  into  the  ])ort  of  Philadelphia  had  then  decreased 
from  one-fifth  to  one-fourth  within  two  years,  mainly  on  account  of  the 
improvements  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  the  article.  The  perfection 
it  had  then  attained  in  the  city,  and  the  reduced  price  of  steel,  were 
regarded  by  the  Society  instituted  in  1787  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Domestic  Manufactures  as  insuring  the  success  of  worker^;  in  that  mate- 
rial. It  had  already  restored  the  manufacture  of  some  articles,  and  had 
introduced  new  ones.  Notwithstanding  the  State  impost  laws,  and  a 
special  Act  of  20th  September,  1785,  laying  additional  duties  on  the 
importation  of  certain  articles  for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, foreign  wares  had  been  virtually  free,  inasmuch  as  Burlington 
was  a  free  port,  and  merchandise  readily  found  its  way  thence  into  the 
State.  The  locftl  Urifif  ceased  in  Augnsti  1789,  by  the  Act  of  the 
Federal  Congress.  Some  Talnable  improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel  are  said  to  have  been  made  in  17  dS  bj  Heniy  Toighty  a  watch- 
maker of  Philadelphia. 

The  manufacture  of  Nails  at  this  time  employed  many  persons  in  the 
city  and  interior  towns,  bat  it  was  altogether  a  handicraft  art 
It  was,  however,  sufficient  to  afford  a  surplas  for  exportation. 

As  early  as  1731  we  find  George  Megee,  Nailer,  at  the  corner  of 
Front  and  Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  advertising  for  sale,  wholesale* 
and  retail,  all  sorts  of  deck  and  other  nails  of  his  own  mannfactore. 
The  aggregate  of  nails  produced  tbronglioat  the  Province,  In  small 

(1)  Joarnalt  of  CoDgrvH :  Lawt  of  PttsfMijlvaBlA* 
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naileries  couducted  l)y  common  blacksmiths  or  otbers,  was,  as  in  New 
Enixland,  probably  very  considerable,  it  ttras  one  of  those  branches  in 
which  the  country  earliest  became  independent  of  British  supplies,  and 
in  which  the  effects  of  the  war  were  first  felt  among  British  manufac- 
turers, us  stated  by  Lord  Dudley  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1770.  In 
17^0,  Samuel  liriggs,  of  Philadelphia,  memorialized  the  legislature  and 
the  (ieneral  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  machine  for  making  nails, 
screws,  and  gimlets.  He  had,  three  years  before,  made  the  patterns  for 
the  castings  of  Fitch's  steamboat,  and  now  deposited  with  the  executive 
of  the  State,  the  model  of  his  nail-maehine,  in  a  sealed  box  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  State  or  Federal  legislatures.  He  and  bis  son,  in 
August,  1797,  received  the  first  letters  patent  for  nail-making  machinery 
issued  under  the  general  Patent  Law^  of  the  United  States.  The  second 
was  granted  in  February,  11d4»  to  Thomas  Perkins,  residing  in  the 
same  place. 

David  Folsom  also,  in  1789,  aaked  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  protect  his  invention  of  a  new  method  of  making  nails,  sprigs, 
and  brads  by  catting  them  without  drawing.  The  business  of  cutting 
nails  and  brads  was  some  years  after  established  in  the  State  by  Thomas 
Odiorne,  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced  Jesse  Heed's  machine,  and 
set  np  two  manufactories.  The  low  price  of  rolled  iron  and  nail-rods, 
for  some  time  after  the  peace,'  when  much  was  imported  from  Russia, 
in  addition  to  what  was  made  in  the  State,  folly  established  the  nail- 
manufacture  in  Pennsylvania.  There  were,  in  1797»  three  mannfactories 
of  cut  nails  and  one  of  patent  nails  in  Philadelphia. 

An  anchor  forge  was  set  np  in  Front  street  opposite  Union  about  the 
year  1755.  It  was  owned  and  managed  by  Daniel  Offley,  who 
employed  a  number  of  workmen,  and  over  twenty  years  after, 
during  the  war,  was  still  in  the  business. 

Works  for  drawing  wire  were  erected  in  or  near  the  city  as  early  as 
1779  by  iJicholas  Garrison,  Talentine  Eckert,  and  Henry  Voight,  who 
wir.^  and  y**'  proposed  to  transfer  them  to  the  State.  Hand 

wirec»rd«.  g^f^g  ^g^c  Timile  bj  Oliver  Evans  and  others  before  the  ReTO* 
Intion.   The  iuTention  of  Evans  for  malting  the  teeth  is  claimed  to  hare 

(1)  The  UiUAl price  of  bar-iroo  before  the  1790,  as  follows:  Iron  CMtings,  22*.  6ft.  to 

^•volatioik  WM  tH  par  too,  to  which  price  30«.  per  tun ;  bar-iron,  £M  to  £30 ;  Pig. 

it  t^aia  Ml  ftftor  ibo  war.  Tho  Imrga  ex-  Iroa,  £t  ISt.  to  £9$  Bhwtriwo,  £60;  nail- 

portationsof  pigand  1>ar  iron  which  eoaued,  rods,  £35.  This  wa«  probablj  PoDDBylvaai* 

an*!  the  rapid  increase  of  iluine«;tic  coosump-  ourroner.    A  con«5clt'rii}.1<'  t'i^o  in  the  price 

lion,  raised  it  again.  The  wholesale  prices^  of  Iron  took  place  agaiu  iu  1796,  and  gave 

•nmnt  of  Iron  la  PhlUdoIphia,  as  quot«d  an  inpnlM  to  llio  naimftotari  ia  Bngliiid 

la  ih«  Otnonl  AdvorUMr,  pobUshod  d»Uj  hj  and  AoMrlM* 
B«i4*iB^    Baeho,  VM,  oa  Kovombor  Stbt 
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been  the  fnundntiun  of  the  subseqoent  patents,  by  which  the  manufac- 
tare  was  ^^reatly  exteuded.  There  were  three  manafactories  of  cards 
ill  the  city  iu  1797.  » 

Cannon  was  cast  at  a  number  of  famacc3  in  the  State  during  the 
Revolution,  particularly  at  tlie  Reading--  mii.I  Warwick  furnaces.  Small 
fir*4mi  ^'^'"^  "^'"''^  made  in  considerable  quantity  at  Philadelphia, 
I<!incaster,  and  elsewhere.  The  general  insecurity  of  the  fron- 
tier settienienis,  especially  during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  the 
temptations  of  the  chase,  and  pariicularlj  tlie  Indian  trade,  rendered 
lire-arms  a  necc<?sary  appendac^e  to  every  household,  and  created  a  steady 
demand  for  rilles  and  nthfr  defensive  weapons.  The  manufaeture  re- 
ceived a  great  impulse  durinj^  the  ilcvolution.  The  exportation  of  hre- 
ftrms,  irnnpowder,  and  other  military  stores  from  Great  l^ririiin  was 
pmhiliited  iu  1774,  and  Congress  recommended  their  manufacture  in 
each  State.  A  letter  from  Philadelphia  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  in 
l)eceniber  of  that  year,  soon  after  the  Proclamation  was  received,  in- 
formed him  that  the  Act  would  be  of  no  avail,  as  there  were  gun- 
makers  enou<rh  in  the  Province  to  make  100,000  stand  of  arms  within 
a  yenr  at  a  piece,  if  needed,  and  that  a  manufactory  of  irunpowder 
had  been  already  established.  Governor  Kichaitl  Peun,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Lords  in  November,  177:'),  staled,  in  reply 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Duke  of  Kichmond  on  the  subject,  that  the  cast- 
ing of  cannon,  including  brass,  which  were  cast  in  Philndelpliia.  had 
been  carried  to  great  perfection ;  and  also  that  small  arms  were  made 
in  as  great  perfection  as  could  be  imagined.  The  workmanship  and 
fmish  of  the  small  arms  were  universally  admired  for  their  excellence. 
Some  fire-arms  were  that  year  imported  from  the  French  and  Spanish 
West  India  Islands,  and  pikes  were  recommended  until  arms  could  be 
made.  RiQes  were  made  in  many  places  in  tbe  Fronocos  at  that  datCi 
which  were  thought  equal  to  any  imported. 

In  February,  1770,  the  Committee  of  Safety  deemed  it  expedient  to 
establish  a  Provincial  gun-lock  manufactory,  and  requested  a  conference 
with  Mr.  Benjamin  Bittenhouse,  of  Norrington,  whom  they  thought  a 
snitable  person  to  enperintend  it.  In  March,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  erect,  snperintend,  and  conduct  the  manafactory,  and  contract 
for  the  manufacture  of  arms.'  The  factory,  we  are  informed,  was  estab- 
lished in  Cherry  street,  with  Mr.  Peter  De  Haven  as  principal  gansmith. 
In  April,  1778,  the  gun  manufactory,  under  Mr.  De  Haven  as  contract* 
ing  saperintendent,  was  in  operation  at  Hammelstown,  eight  miles  from 
Harrisbnrg.  In  Jnlj,  after  the  tragic  events  at  Wjomingi  he  recom* 

(i)  PMnqrlrwia  Arahivei,  ir.  7U;  Col.  lUo.,  x.  608. 
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mended  its  removal  to  French  Creek  or  to  Philadelphia.  Tlic  Council,  in 
"Xovember,  1  iT6,  fixed  the  price  to  be  jiaid  to  gunsniillis  for  c;ood  gun- 
l.mrrels,  delivered  at  the  luck  inanufaeti»ry,  at  24s.  ajiiece.  jrnn 
uiouiitiiigs  were  then  made  by  Lewis  rraiil.  Tlie  comiuiUee  also  ad- 
Tauct'd  £300  to  Lawrence  IJiniie  to  eiiable  lum  to  erect  an  air-furnace 
and  mill^  fur  the  businfs.s  of  ii]e-cuttin<,^  in  connect  ion  with  the  ^Min- 
lock  factory.  Contracls  were  nl.x*  made  in  York  and  Laneai>ter 
for  a  quantity  of  arras  for  the  State.  The  price  of  a  musket  with 
bayonet  and  steel  ramrod,  made  according'  to  pattern,  waa  £4  5>\  (Penn- 
sylvania currency).'  But  it  was  found  diflicuit  to  make  contracts  at  less 
than  £4  10s.  or  £4  15.<f.,  as  materials  were  scarce,  and  workmen  were 
unwilling  to  quit  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  for  which  the  demand  was 
great.  Muskets  were  also  made  at  Carlisle  and  in  Bedford  and  other 
counties.  The  latter  had  but  one  r(  <ndar  ]L'nnsmith.'  Tliere  were  two 
borinf,^-nnll-s  for  gun-barrel-^  in  thf  Mcinity  of  Lancaster  in  1786,  and 
the  borough  contained  T  gunsmitlis,  T  naii-makers,  2  lira<?s-fonnders,  3 
coppersmiths,  5  silversmiths,  4  tinners,  6  clock  and  watch  makers, 
and  25  black  and  wliite  smiths.  Wa>^hington  County  had  3  gun- 
smiths.' Joha  Elerlia  contmclcd  to  xn&kc  masketA  and  bajooeta  at 
85;*.  each. 

In  Ai)ril,  1116,  Benjamin  Loxley  made  proposals  for  casting  brass 
eight-inch  mortars,  howitzers,  cannon,  and  shells  for  ('ongres>  or  tho 
coramittres  of  safety.  Some  of  the  brass  guns  of  Major  Lox- 
ley were  tested  by  Daniel  Joy  of  the  Reading  furnace,  who 
was  also  engaged  in  casting  and  boring  iron  ninc-ponnders  at  the  rate 
of  one  daily,  to  be  followed  by  others  of  larger  size.  The  iron  pieces 
Appear  to  liare  stood  the  proof  better  than  the  brass.  Joy,  in  the 
same  year,  proposed  a  method  of  constructing  firc-rafts  for  the  defense 
of  the  Delaware.  Congress,  in  the  following  April,  called  upon  all  the 
legislatares  or  ezecntives  of  the  States  to  exempt  from  military  duty  all 
persons  employed  in  casting  shot  and  manofacturiDg  military  stores  of 
any  kind  ;  and  in  Juno  the  Board  of  War  recommended  that  eleven  men 
employed  by  Mark  Bird  in  the  caonOD  fonndery  and  nail-works  in  Berks 


(1)  In  fBOODimeiiding  to  th«  Nfwnl  Am~ 

iiemblicfl  in  Xovember,  1TT5,  the  tnanufao- 
ture  of  fire-nrni!  ntid  l».i}-<>ncts,  Congress 
directed  thai  eaob  firelock  be  made  "  irith 
•  good  liridlo  lo«k,  f  of  Ml  ineh  boro  md  of 
good  wbitaiiM  at  lh«  breeeh,  the  l»aml  to  bo 
3  fc  t  inohfs  in  leri^jfti,  fhe  tiajooet  to  be 
lb  inches  io  the  bln.lo,  with  n  't.-cl  rninrrrd, 
tbe  upper  loop  to  be  trumpct-iuouibed,  and 


tbe  price  to  be  giran  bo  flxed  by  the  As- 

Fcnil)ly  or  Convention  of  caeti  Colony  :  and 
that  until  .1  ."uffieiont  ([uantily  of  gdoii  arini 
be  Dianufactured,  they  import  as  manj  as 
■TO  wsntod  by  oU  fho  mtn  In  Iboir  Pro- 
vince."— Jour.  Cony.,  i.  164. 
.  (2)  Penn<_Tlvnnift  Archivei,  ir.  70S,  TUf 
717,  777  :  vi.  4:).1,  175,  fi33. 
(3)  Coxe's  View  of  the  United  States. 
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County,  carriud  on  by  him  fur  tho  use  of  llie  United  States,  be  dia- 
char£!:ed  from  tlje  militia,  into  which  they  were  drauirlifcd.  During  the 
same  month  James  Byers,  who  had  cast  brass  guns  for  the  GoTernment, 
was  requested  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  remove  with  his  apparatus 
and  utensils  at  a  moment's  warning  on  the  approach  of  the  British. 
Morgan  Bnsteed,  Samuel  Potts,  and  Thomas  Rutter  each  made  pro- 
posals to  cast  cannon  in  the  course  of  that  year.  There  was  at  this  time 
a  cannon-foundery  in  Southwark,  but  we  do  not  know  who  owned  it. 
In  August,  IHTi  the  Board  of  War  informed  President  Wharton  that 
the  furnace  for  casting  cannon  st  i  I  idle  for  want  of  copper,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  use  a  loud  which  had  been  sent  from  French 
Creek  (the  mine  before  mentioned),  but  was  claimed  by  the  State, 
There  was  also  some  dispute  respecting  the  famace  as  well  as  the 
material ' 

Brass-founding  and  copper,  brass,  and  tin  work  of  all  kinds  for  dis- 
tilleries, breweries,  sn(:^nr-mills  in  the  West  Indies,  and  refineries  of 
sugar,  niid  for  boaaehold  nse,  employed  many  tradesmen  in 

fou.dn.ff.    piiiiad^.iphia  from  an  early  period. 

In  May,  1717,  Austin  Paris  and  Thomas  Paglan,  "ffoonders,"  were 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city,  a  process  necessary  to  entitle  trades- 
men to  carry  on  business  for  tbemselTes.  Pnn<;  was  a  founder  either  in 
brass  or  iron  in  the  city  ten  years  after.  I^!  iss-founding  was  carried  on 
in  1T23  in  Front  street  near  Market,  by  John  Hyatt,  and  in  1759  by 
Daniel  King,  at  the  upper  end  of  Second  street.  In  the  federal  proces* 
sion,  on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  July,  4,  178S,  Mr.  King 
rode  in  a  car,  uith  a  furnace  in  full  blast  daring  the  whole  procession, 
and  finished  a  three-inch  howitzer,  which  was  mounted  and  fired  with 
the  artillery  on  Union  Green.  His  Journeymen  and  apprentices  also 
neatly  executed  other  brass  work  at  his  expense.  The  coppersmiths 
also  made  stills  and  tea-kettles  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin  Harbi- 
son, and  numbered  twenty  roasters  of  the  trade. 

Money  scales  and  weights  were  made  by  James  Allen,  goldsmith,  in 
ltl9. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  a  brass  button  and  buckle  manufacturer  in  Phila- 
delphia preWous  to  1750,  when  one  of  his  apprentices  set  up  the  busi- 
ness in  New  York.   The  first  of  the  name  In  this  country 
established  a  glass  factory  in  New  Jersey,  and  in  1769 
Bichaid  Wistar  united  the  two  branches  at  bis  bouse  in  High  street 

(1)  PoontjWiuiia  Arcbirei,  r.  698,  731,  73Sj  tL  62, 121,  S6». 
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above  Third,  where  he  made  glass  lamps  aud  bottles  and  brass  bat- 
tons.  ' 

The  establishment  of  a  tin-plate  raamiructory  was  proposed  by  a  con- 
vention nssciiibletl  from  the  sevGrul  counties  at  Phila(lelj)liia  in  January, 
1774,  to  consider  tlie  state  of  mannfartnrcs  and  trade.  l?ut  it  was  not 
then  found  ])ractieuble.  Tin  could  aot  be  had  in  1776  su£&cient  to  make 
canteens  and  kettles  for  the  artny. 

A  '-heet-iron  manufactory  was  established  in  n?G  on  Water  street, 
at  the  corner  of  Arch,  by  Murray,  Griffin,  &  liullard,  who  made  comp- 
sheet  Iron,  kcttlcs,  blazc  paus,  tca-kcttlcs,  and  other  wares.  Camp-kettles 
were  also  made  for  the  army  by  Thomas  BaleS|  oat  of  8heet> 
iron  made  at  Mount  Holly  by  Thomas  Mayberry. 

Pewter  dishes,  spoons,  and  other  household  wares  of  pewter  and  block 
tin,  then  in  general  use,  were  made  many  years  earlier  by  Cornelias 
Bradford  and  others. 

Gold  and  silver  smiths,  whitesmiths,  and  mannfacturers  of  buttons, 
sboe^buckles,  and  such  small  wares,  were  numerous.'  In  1707,  tlio 
Gold  and  silversmitbs  of  Philadelphia  i^etitiooed  for  the  establishment 
aUvertiAiiiM.  q£  hq  ^ggi^y  Qjg^g  ^  rcgulate,  assay,  aad  stamp  gold  and 
sliver. 

Screws  for  paper-mills — which  were  nnmerons — and  many  beary 


(1)  Benjamin  Kantlolph,  at  tho  Qoldea 
Eftgla,  Cbectout  «tre«tr  in  1770  manufM- 
tarad  irondon  buitOM  "of  appl«»  bolly,  tad 

laurel  wood  hard  nnrl  clear."  There  wcro 
twf>  liafrnn  fiictitries  in  tliu  city  in  1707. 

(2)  Among  ihe  trndcHincn  admitted  to  the 
firaedoiii  of  th«  city  in  1717  and  1718,  ir«r» 
Oeorg«  PlauljTt  JoMpb  Trotter,  aad  Riebard 

Oosiling,  rttflrm  :  Jamr?  Errrct  and  Pinion 
EilgvW,  p'  lrt'-i  rr»  /  Peter  i^t'  i  l  mi  l  Jaoiea 
Winslanly,  bratiera;  Francis  Richardson, 
Williftm  Eoglaod,  and  Edward  Havt,  gotd^ 
tmith^ ;  Edmund  Billington,  Khttetmiih, 
and  fnui'teen  l'!:i<-l-n,iii<h&.  In  Juno,  I71S, 
in  conacquence  of  a  petition  "  from  eoveral 
tradcsiouQ  and  maoufactors,"  complaining 
lhat  notwitbstandiaf  tbair  haviag  tobra 
out  their  freedoms,  raaay  atraagers  dailj 
came  in  arrl  yfttl(>d  who  were  not  entitled 
to  carry  on  business, — the  Common  Council 
gave  permission  to  such  trades  as  desired  to 
frame  and  bring  in  an  ordiaanea  wberebj 
they  could  bo  inoorporatad* — ^JTiaafee  ^ 
Common  C'ltnn-!!. 

^la  tho  Federal  prooeuton  io  1788,  a  car- 


riage dmwn  by  nine  horses  contained  the 
Federal  blaokamithi,  vbiteitBitb*,  and  naiU 
ers  in  full  employ.  The  blaeksmitba  eom- 

pla  ted  diirlnrj  tho  procession  a  full  st-t  of 
plow  irons  out  of  old  swords,  mokrd  ik 
sword  into  a  sickle,  turned  aoTcral  Ijors^e- 
eboee^  and  did  otber  Jobe  on  demand.  Mr* 
I.  Goodman,  wbitesmitb,  flnisbed  a  OOm- 
plele  pair  of  jilior.'',  a  knifp,  and  some  ma- 
chinery. Tho  nailers  tinishod  and  sold 
spikes,  oaiis,  and  broad  tacks.  They  were 
followed  by  two  baadred  othert  of  tbeir 
trades,  with  tho  device — "By  hammer  and 
haml,  all  nrt^  do  stand."  TLt!  goldsmiths, 
silversmiths,  and  jewelers  followed  tbeir 
senior  member,  William  Boll,  to  tho  num- 
ber of  Ibirty-lTO^ 

IIow  different  the  ipeotaelo  we  witnosa  at 
tills  Lour,  when  that  flnum  wliieli  was 
ercrywhcro  bailed  as  the  greatest  jilcssing 
to  tbe  produetivo  classes,  aftpr  having  ful- 
Slled  ita  blgb  promiae,  ti  raafaly  tbreatened 
witb  deitraction,  and  the  plowshare  and 
si(l:l»  nr<^  Itoin*  once  more  beaten  i&to 
sword«»  for  fratricidal  oonfliotl 
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castings  and  forged  work  were  made  in  the  city  before  tbe  close  of  tbe 

century.    Military  articles  of  all  kinda  were  made. 

In  the  invention  and  construction  of  machinery  and  instruments  for 
practical  and  scientific  purposes,  Philadtlpliia  nuchonics  early  acquired 
a  roputatiou  for  bkill.  Tlie  records  of  original  American  invention 
cuniuin  few  names  more  distinLMiisUcd  than  tliosc  of  Godfrey,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  quadrant,  of  Kiiienlionse,  who  made  the  first  telescope 
constructed  in  America,  uau  whose  orrery  and  other  scientific 
instruments  displaved  unusual  mechanii  al  and  mathematical 


iuT«DtiOM.  p^^i^jjj^  .  FjahL.in,  Evans,  Fulton,  Fitch,  and  others,  whose 
iuveutivc  and  constructive  skill  have  added  to  the  peruiaueiit  wealth  of 
the  State  and  tlic  Union. 

The  em{)lo}  ment  of  a  fire-engine  for  the  greater  secnrity  of  property 
waa  recommended  by  Samuel  Pre  .stun,  an  early  mayor  of  the  city,  and 
nn.  1"  Peeembcr,  I'riO,  payment  was  ordered  to  l>e  made  to 
Ai^rahuia  i;i  f;l  y.  a  meinl»er  of  Council  "fory'ffire  eagiue" 
previously  ordered,  ii  doeji  uot  appear  where  it  was  made.  In  April, 
1730,  three  fire-engiues  of  the  value  of  lifty,  tiiirty-fne,  and  twenty 
pounds  respectively,  were  ordered  from  England,  and  arrived  tbe  same 
year.  A  fire-enfrine  was  also  made  for  the  city  by  Anthony  Xicliols, 
previous  to  .July,  1735;  but  it  wan  said  to  be  "  very  lieavy,  unwieldy, 
and  riMpiired  much  labor  to  work  it,"'  In  ITCS,  Ilicbard  Mason,  at  ibe 
upper  end  of  Second  street,  undertook  the  manufactufe  of  fire-engines, 
lie  was  a  native  of  the  Province,  and  the  first  wlio  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  the  Philadelphia  levers  at  tbe  ends  and  not  at  the  sides  of 
the  enjrine.  Mason  &  Qibbs  were,  in  1785,  builders  of  fire-engines  of 
the  newest  construction, 

Tbe  first  experimental  s^team-engine  built  in  America  was  made  in 
Piiiiadeiphia  in  1773,  hy  Cbristopher  Colles,  an  educated  and  ingenious 
Irishman,  the  pupil  and  protf^gc  in  cnrly  life  of  Dr.  Pococke, 

St<'tlin-  T»*i  /"      ^  r  1  11*- 

fiuuiuM.  l>ishop  of  Ossorv,  after  whorie  deaih,  in  1763,  he  came  to 
C.  CoUm.      .       ;  ' 

America.    In  tbe  spring  and  summer  of  1772,  Colles  delivered 

two  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Hail  of  the  American  Pbilosophicai  i^ociety, 

on  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics,  and  TTydraiilicf?.  in  which  he  experimented 

with  an  air-pump  of  his  own  invention,  and  exhibited  the  centrifugal 

antl  steam-engines,  and  other  machines.    He  was  consequently  engaged 

to  construct  a  steam-engine  to  pnmp  water  for  a  distillery,  whicli  was 

done,  but  on  so  cheap  a  scale  and  of  materials  so  sliglit  that  it  was  of 

no  practical  use.   A  committee  of  Uie  Philosophical  Societjr  never- 

(1>  Mtn'it'-.s  of  Cnrnrn'^n  CooncU.  Tbiw  ^Mis  ftftMi  Befljwiiiii  Fruiklia  ftrjaniitit 

tbe  first  firo  company  in  the  citjr* 
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thelcss  reported  tliat  it  evinced  the  builder's  knowledge  of  the  principles, 
and  his  ability  to  c  iiatruct  the  machine,  and  that  he  was  therefore  de- 
serving of  encourai:*  ment.  The  career  of  Colles,  who  obtained  some 
Vftebftsd  repute  as  au  eng-ineer  and  mechanician  in  this  department,  hm 
Voixtat.  \)QQu  compared  to  that  of  John  Fitch,  who  in  1786,  assisted  by 
Henry  Voight,  constructed  the  first  working  Bteara-engine  built  iu  the 
city.  "Both,"  says  Mr.  Westcott,  "were  ingenious  beyond  their  time, 
and  both  reaped  a  reward  in  poverty."  Fitch  is  said  to  have  Crst  ap- 
plied to  Jolin  Nancarrow,  the  proprietor  of  a  steel-furnace  before  men- 
tioned, who  liu !  some  repntatioa  as  a  machinist,  and  afterward  made 
some  improvements  in  tlie  engine  of  Savery,  which  were  published  in 
tlie  fonrth  volume  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions.  His 
drafts  were,  howeyer,  rejected  by  Fitch,  wlio  was  advised  to  apply  to 
lloniblower  or  Colics  of  New  York.  But  having  become  impressed 
with  the  mechanical  abilities  of  Henry  Yoight,  a  Dutch  watch-maker,  he 
made  him  a  partner,  and  the  two  jointly  constructed  a  model  with  a  one- 
inch  cylinder,  the  first  steam-engine  Fitch  had  seen.  This  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  larger  three-inch  cylinder  model,  with  which  a 
skifif  was  moved  on  the  Delaware  in  July,  1786,  by  means  of  oars  at* 
tached  to  a  crank.  An  engine  on  the  principle  of  Watt  &  Boulton's 
with  twelve-inch  cylinder,  was  built  the  next  year,  which,  after  receiving 
several  improvements  by  Voight,  propelled  a  steamboat  on  the  Delaware 
in  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Convention  then  in  the  city.  Another 
Btill  larger  was  built,  for  which  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder  was  cast  at 
Warwick  furnace.  Numerous  improvements  in  the  pipe,  boiler,  con- 
deaser,  and  other  parts  of  the  machinery  by  Voight,  Fitch,  Thornton, 
Hall,  Evans,  and  other  ingenious  persons,  resulted  in  an  efficient  engine, 
with  which  a  steam  packet  and  freight  boat  was,  in  1790,  run  between 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington.  Voight  afterward  became  chief  coiner 
at  the  Mint,  and  the  inventor  of  a  steamboat  with  paddles  in  three 
rows.* 

Two  steam-engines  were  also  built  and  in  opetfttton  at  the  water- 
works in  Philadelphia— the  largest  then  in  the  country — before  the 
close  of  the  century,  one  near  the  SchnyUdUf  the  other  at  Centre  square. 
They  were  both  double  engines,  the  one  with  a  thirty-nine-inch  and  the 
other  a  thirty  two-inch  cylinder,  and  six-feet  stroke  and  wooden  boilers, 
and  capable  of  supplying  4,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily,  if  recpiired. 
One  or  both  were  built  by  Nicholas  I.  Roosevelt,  who,  in  1798, 
patented,  with  J.  SmaUman,  a  double  steam-engine,  and  after- 
ward boUt  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Ohio  at  Pittsburg.   His  contract 

(1)  Wflflteott'tLifcof  JltdL 
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was  for  one  million  gallons  daily,  and  the  snrplns  power  of  the  lower 
eogine  was  leased  for  the  nse  of  a  slittiog  and  rolling  mill  aad  other 
mannfactnring  nses.  Several  Talaable  modifications  of  the  steam>engine 
were  made  by  the  Philadelphia  mechanics,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  those  of  Evans,  who,  in  1803,  became  the  first  regular  steam-eDgino 
builder  at  the  Mars  Works,  Ninth  and  Tine  streets. 

Many  kinds  of  machinery  of  minor  importance  were  devised  and  im- 
proved in  Philadelphia  before  the  General  Patent  Ofllce  was  organ- 
ized. 

The  dock  accommodation  of  Philadelphia  having  become  much  im- 
paired by  the  collection  of  mnd  previous  to  the  war,  a  diedging>machine 
itoBftidioB'^  for  cleaning  and  deepening  the  docks  was  invented  by  Arthur 
BippQpetuoM.  ponaldson,  of  which  a  cut  and  description  are  given  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Penosylvania  Magasioe  for  1775.  It  was  recom- 
mended by  a  committee  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Assembly,  which  awarded  the  builder  £100  for  bis 
ingenuity.  In  answer  to  an  application  from  New  York,  he  was  the 
next  year  sent  thither,  with  workmen  by  the  Committee  of  Safety,  as  one 
every  way  qualified  to  superintend  the  construction  of  a  water  CkevauX' 
de-Frise,  Similar  defenses  were  sunk  in  the  Delaware  at  BiIling8port»  in 
aid  of  which  Mr.  Robert  Smith  presented  the  Committee,  through  Owen 
Biddle,  the  model  of  a  machine  for  raising  and  lowering  ballast,  for  which 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Board.  After  the  Peace,  Donaldson  was 
employed  to  remove  it^  which  he  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  that  or 
some  other  curious  machine  invented  in  the  city.  The  Assembly,  in 
1785,  granted  him  the  exclusive  privilege  for  a  term  of  years  of  making 
and  nsing  in  the  Delaware  bis  machine  for  cleaning  docks,  called  the 
"  Hippopotamus,**  which  had  proved  to  be  highly  elfident  He  also 
invented  a  balance-lock.  His  .constmctive  abilities  procured .  Donaldsott 
considerable  reputation  and  property,  and  in  the-  following  year  John 
Fitch  oftered  him  a  partnership  in  his  steamboat  scheme.  To  this  in- 
vention he  soon  after  set  np  independent  claims,  based  on  the  construc- 
tion of  a  pnmp-boat  on  the  principle  of  Bemonilli*s.  For  some  time  he 
strongly  contested  with  Fitch  the  originality  of  that  and  other  modes  of 
applying  the  power.'  The  nse  of  steam  for  that  purpose,  in  whatever 
way  applied,  was  the  strong  point  of  the  latter,  and  his  priority  could 
not  be  fairly  disputed.  This  useful  agent  was  applied  to  dredging  pur- 
poses by  O.  Evans,  in  1804,  who  constructed  the  "Eroktor  Amphibolts* 
for  that  use. 

Wagstaff  &  Hnnt^  mustard  mannfiMturers,  bad  in  operation,  in  1760, 

(])  WMtcotl'a  LUb  QfVlteb, 
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a  mastard-mUl,  claimed  to  have  been  invented  by  Wagstaff,  and  made  in 
£ngiaiid  from  drawings  sent  tbitlier.  The  machine  wns  also  said  to 
MuMurd-  ^^'^  immediately  adopted  in  England  by  the  mustard 

ra»u».  makers,  and  afterward  obtained  by  others  in  Philadelphia. 
Benjamin  Jackson  also  at  that  time  made  flonr  of  mustard  "  superior  to 
Eoglish  Purluiiii,"  by  machinery  driven  by  water,  ia  a  riTal  establish- 
ment  at  the  Globe  Mills  in  Northern  Liberties. 

George  Brassine,  the  inventor  of  a  snnlT-mill,  asked  for  encouragement 
Id  1185,  and  William  Sheppard  for  a  mill  for  sawiag  and  polishing 
'  marble.  The  grant  of  privileges  to  James  Bamsey,  the  same  year,  for 
a  boat  to  go  against  the  conrent  of  rivers,  was  contested  by  Abner 
Cluud  and  Hugh  Gonningham,  who  each  claimed  the  iuTention  of  the 
pole-boat' 

Carding  machines,  cotton  gins,  spinning  jennies,  and  other  teztOe 
machinery  were  early  made  in  Philadelphia.  We  have  in  a  former  chapter 
Toxtii«  mentioned  a  spinning  frame  introduced  in  1715  by  Christopher 
■MdiiBerr.  Tally,  which  we  supposed  to  have  been  imported.  That  ma- 
diinc,  and  another  by  Joseph  Ilague,  we  have  reason  to  believe  were 
made  in  the  country,  and  were  the  first  of  the  kind  in  America.  In 
P,^  April,  1776,  previous  to  which  a  spinning-machine  was  in  nse 
jMiaiM.  United  Society  for  promoting  American  Manufactures 

in  Philadelphia,  a  committee  of  the  Assembly  reported  "  that  upon  ex- 
amination they  find  the  said  machine  was  made  and  used  in  this  Pro- 
Tince  by  both  the  persons  above  named  nearly  nt  the  same  time,  but 
unl^nown  to  each  other,  and  that  the  committee  think  they  are  therefore 
alike  deserTing  of  reward."  They  recommend  that  £15  shall  be  awarded 
each.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Society  aboTO  named,  the  Assembly 
resoWed  to  distribnte  one  machine  to  each  connty  at  the  expense  of  the 
ProTince. 

John  Marshall,  an  English  thread-maker  in  the  employ  of  the  Society 
in  1716,  asked  patronage  for  a  silk  twisting  and  throwing  mill  of  bis 
invention.  An  appropriation  of  £40  was  recommended  for  his  encoor- 
agement  by  a  committee.  James  Hasle  also  in  1775  advertised  a  ma- 
chine  to  go  by  clock-work  to  ran  48  spindles.  The  enconragement 
given  to  such  inventions  by  the  State  legislature,  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  by  associations  for  promoting  general  or  special 
manufactures,  was  such  that,  in  1789,  some  machinery  of  the  kind  was 
made  in  Philadelphia  as  well  as  in  England.  A  law  of  the  .Assembly, 
in  March,  1788,  prohibited  under  certain  penalties  the  exportation  of 
maanfacturing  machines  for  the  space  of  two  yean. 

(1)  V«itaott't  Lift  «f  FKoh. 
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Mr.  Robert  LeaUe,  who  wet  the  father  of  0.  R.  Leslie,  the  ntigt,  Mftjor 
Leslie,  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  Miss  B.  Ledie,  the  anthorsss— » 
i^,,.,  Sootehmaii  bj  birth,  but  resident  in  Philadelphia  from  1745 — 
i»f«ntim.  ^  n  qIqq]^  ^  wateh  vaker  of  great  iugenoity.  He  was 
granted  by  the  Aieemblj,  in  1789,  a  patent  for  certain  improTementa 
in  the  vechanism  of  docks  and  watches,  and  afterward  mder  the  laws 
of  Congress.  A  poverfol  combination  of  the  trade  was  formed  to  op- 
pose his  innoTilions*  He  also  patented  improTcmenta  in  the  coastmc- 
tioa  and  tone  of  beUs,  in  the  wearing  of  wire,  and,  in  edition  to  sereral 
improrements  in  pendalams  and  time-pieces,  he  inyented  or  improfed 
macUnes  for  threshiug  and  cleaning  wheats  tide-milb,  wind-mffls,  Uow- 
ing  maehinorj,  machines  for  managing  tcssoIb^  carriage  springs,  dies  for 
coin,  and  seyeral  other  thiugs.  Some  (tf  these  are  described  in  tim  eailj 
Tolnmes  of  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  whidi  are  several 
memoirs  by  Dr.  Rittenhoose  on  improTementa  in  time-pieces  and  other 
horological  and  philosophical  instraments,  and  papers  on  other  inven- 
tions by  him  and  Godfrey,  Franklin,  Hopkinson,  Colin,  Mr.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  Ramsey,  and  others.  George  Wall,  Jr.,  in  1787,  received 
from  the  State  a  patent  for  a  mathematical  instrnment  invented  by  hiin. 
Pr.  Ilopkiuson  made  some  improvements,  there  described,  in  ilie  con- 
struction of  the  harpsichord,  which  wtre  introduced  in  uu  iiistrumeut 
made  for  hira  in  London. 

The  piano-forte,  which  has  now  snperseded  the  harpsichord,  appears 
to  have  been  first  made  in  I'hiladelphia  by  John  Belmont,  Third  street 
PUao-  below  Green,  whose  card,  in  1  775,  states  that  he  "has  just 
finished  an  extraordinary  iiiatrument  by  the  name  of  the 
Piano-Forte,  of  mahogany,  in  the  manner  of  a  harpfjichord,  with  ham- 
mers and  several  changes.''  lu  1785,  James  Juliann,  Fourth  and 
Arch,  also  announced  "the  great  American  Piano-forte  of  his  own 
invention."  The  Geiieral  Advertiser,  in  1790,  speaks  of  American 
mnsical  instmment  making  as  having  arrived  at  great  perfection  in 
Philadelpliia,  and  sayb  an  iugenions  artist  had  lately  completed  several 
piano-fortes,  in  point  of  workmanship  nothing  inferior  to  the  im- 
ported. Their  superiorily  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  wootl  sea- 
soned in  London  did  stand  this  dry  climate,  and  also  that  Philadelphia- 
made  pianos  were  put  together  with  screws,  while  the  foreign  were 
only  glaed. 

In  1763,  a  new  organ  for  Christ  Church  was  ordered  from  Philip 
Peyring,  who  had  previously  built  one  for  St  Peter's. '   It  was  finished 

(1)  The  propriety  of  ujinnr  musioiil  in-  ?amo  year  called  in  quesfinn  in  n  pnrrj  'lU  t 
•iromonU  io  public  worship  ^ras  ia  lh«    publiahed  ia  rbUadelpiuui.     Organs  had 
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and  pat  up  in  1766,  and  remained  seTenty  years,  nntfl  the  present 
one  vas  erected.  It  contained  three  seta  ol  keje  and  pedals,  two  octaves 
horn  foot  0  npward,  twenty-seven  stops,  and  abont  1,607 
pipes.  An  organ  was  built  for  the  German  Lutheran  Church 
in  Philadelphia,  a  few  years  later,  by  Mr.  D.  Taneberger,  a  MoraTian, 
at  Litia,  in  Lancaster  Coontj,  and  a  man  of  mack  mechanical  inge- 
nuity. 

Robert  Leslie,  in  1789,  proposed  to  establish  a  Mnienm  of  models 
of  machines,  etc.,  in  Philadelphia.  The  models  of  many  other  machines 
Masenm  iustruments,  in  addition  to  some  of  those  above  named, 

ofmodeu.  ^gpg  presented  to  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  But 
the  first  professed  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  city,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  the  model  room  in  Peale's  Mnseom,  commenced  in 
1786  by  one  who  himself  po  ?» s-i  1  considerable  mechanical  as  well  as 
artistic  talent»  as  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  sli  w.  This  now 
forms  an  important  feature  in  the  various  institntions  for  practical  me- 
chanical instruction.  It  is  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Henry  lY.  of 
France  that  he  proposed  sach  a  magadne  of  models,  which  was  not, 
however,  carried  out  until  1775  in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades 
founded  by  Yaaeanson.  And  when  our  mechanics  and  artists  proposed 
such  a  thing,  however  imperfect  in  plan,  we  belicTe  a  collection  of  the 
kind  did  not  exist  in  England. 

A  bold  project  for  the  employment  of  Iron  on  the  extended  scale  now 
so  common  for  architectural  purposes,  was  conceived  in  1787  by  Thomas 
ttott  Paine,  whose  taste  for  mechanical  and  philosophical  studies 
had  induced  Dr.  Franklin  to  persuade  him  to  come  to 
America.  While  pursuing  his  favorite  speculations  in  mechanics, 
mineralogy,  and  the  uses  of  Iron,  a  permanent  bridge  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill was  proposed,  to  be  built  without  piers,  and  Paine  offered  to  con- 
struct an  Iron  bridge,  with  a  single  aich  of  four  hundred  feet  span.  It 
was  not  then  deemed  practicable.  Xotwithstandiog  that  casting 
could  be  done  cheaper  and  with  better  iron  than  in  England,  plans  for 
an  iron  superstructure  on  stone  piers^  prepared  by  Mr.  Weston,  an 
English  engineer,  were  also  thought  too  hazardous,  and  the  present 
coTered  bridge  on  Market  street,  then  regarded  as  a  structure  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  was  erected  instead.  Paine,  however,  immediately  re- 
newed his  proposals  in  France  and  England,  and  in  one  or  both  conn* 


b«ea  in  u.^o  in  MaMftcbusetts  sioce  1714.  But  tho  "lawfuluesii  and  advantages"  of  in- 

Tbe  Epi&cupal  Ahnroh  at  Sal«n  b«d  mm  itnuaealal  BMuia  ««n  alto  qvMtiottMl  ta 

bjr  John  Clark*  in  174$,  and  moUmv  a  p«W«aU«B  Imad  Umm  ia  tm.— M** 

bj  Tboaai  Johutfta,  «f  Bottoa,  in  17(4.  Aimab, 
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tries  artimlly  carried  it  into  execution.  His  eH'orts  were  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Jcfferiiou,  then  Aniorioan  minister  at  Taria,  in  a  complimentary 
"way;  and  Mr.  Stephenson,  the  eminent  engineer,  said  uf  the  bridge  over 
the  Wear  at  Snnderland,  erected  in  1704  partly  ont  of  the  materials 
of  an  earlier  one  by  Paine,  that  the  boldness  of  the  atttnii»t  ]*;a(ls  us 
" to  wonder  at  rather  than  to  admire  a  structur<»  which,  as  regards  its 
proportions  and  the  small  quantity  of  matehala  employed  in  its  con- 
Btroction,  will  probably  remain  onriYaUed.'^ 
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COLONIAL  mUUmT  IN  BBTAIiS— OOMTINUXD.  XABLT  XnOBTS  IN  TBB 
SOUTSSaN  OOLONINS^  WITH  A  OBNULU.  BUMMAAT  OV  LE0I8LATI0N 
BIBraonNO  IBON,  TABLKS  OV  COLONIAL  IMPOBTB  AND  JOOOVM, 
BXC. 

Dblawabb.— Some  early  Iroo-works  were  built  within  the  present 
territory  of  Delaware  before  its  erection  into  an  independent  State. 
They  were  prindpaUy  for  smelting  the  bog  ores  which  are  deposited  in 
several  places  in  the  sand  and  clay  of  Tertiary  age  in  all  the  Atlantic 
States. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Qovemor  Keith,  of  PennsylTania,  was 
the  proprietor  of  Iron-works  in  Newcastle  Connly  as  early  as  1726,  bat 
we  are  nnable  to  say  where  these  works  were  situated.  They 
work-in  Were  probably  at  Newcastle,  the  oldest  town  in  the  State,  or 
on  the  White  Olay  Oreeic  or  its  branches,  near  the  headwaters 
of  which,  at  Iron  Hill,  is  a  mass  of  fermginons  clay,  sand,  and  quarts, 
yielding  nodular  and  oehreoos  iron  ore. 

A  rolling  and  slitting  mill  was  erected  in  the  county  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  when  Wilmington  was  already  one  of  the  most 
active  centres  of  several  branches  of  industry  in  the  Union.  The  iron- 
mannfkctures  of  the  County  have  long  given  employment  to  a  large 
amount  of  capital ;  and  its  roUing-mills  and  other  large  works  are  widely 
known. 

In  Sussex  County  ilso,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  State,  where 
bog  ore  in  the  shape  of  a  very  pure  hydrate,  yielding  from  55  to  66  per 
cent  of  iron,  exists  in  large  beds  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  and  on 
the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke  and  Indian  rivers,  the  manufacture  of 
iron  and  castings  was  carried  on  before  the  Eevolution  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  compact  hydrated  peroxyd  of  some  of  these  beds  has, 
smce  the  early  part  of  this  century,  been  raised  in  quantities  for  ex- 
portation, and  the  local  production  of  Iron  is  consequently  less  than  it 
might  have  been. 
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MARYLAm — Throui^hout  the  whole  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland, 
particularly  in  portions  ul  Caroline  and  Dorchester  and  the  greater 
liMMwof  P^^^      Worcester  counties,  occur  exteujiivc  deposits  of  bog  I 
MH^Und.    jj.^^^  r^^^  same  ore  is  also  raet  with  in  Prince  (loorge  I 

County  on  the  Western  Shore.    These,  and  the  more  ?alnable  depoHits  | 
of  brown  oxyd  and  carbonate  ores  at  the  upper  limits  of  the  Tertiary  I 
formation,  furnished  materials  for  those  early  oi)erations  in  iron  which  | 
first  made  England  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  her  Colonies  ' 
produce   Iron  in  any  desired  quantity.     llarCurd,  Anne  Amndel, 
BaltiJiiore,  and  most  of  the  counties  between  the  Chesapeake  and  the 
South  moLmiain  ridge,  contain  deposits  of  argillaceous  ore,  in  nodular, 
kidney-shaped,  and  concretionary  forms,  often  containing  cavities  lined 
with  brown  oxyd  and  yielding  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  Iron,    in  Harford, 
Carroll,  Frederick,  and  Washington  counties  are  also  valuable  beds  of 
brown  hematite,  some  of  which  have  been  long  wrought  and  make  ex- 
cellent bar-iron.    At  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  and  some  other 
localities,  titanifcrous  iron  ore,  which,  though  refractory,  is  smelted  by 
admixture  with  more  lean  and  fusible  ores,  yields  a  product  of  good 
quality.    As  a  corrective,  the  bog  ores  of  New  Jersey  are  frequently 
obtained  in  exchange  for  the  hematite  and  other  primitive  ores  of  the 
State.    Chrome  iron  is  also  obtaiued  in  Montgomery  Cooaty  and  else- 
where, and  specular  oxyd  of  iron  in  i?'rederick  County. 

The  facilities  afl'orded  by  uinplc  supplies  of  ore  and  fuel  contiguous  to 
water-carriage  for  the  manufacture  of  Iron,  were  early  remarked  by  the 
English  settlers  of  Maryland.  Plantagenet,  who  described  this  section 
of  the  country  in  1648,  under  the  name  of  New  Albion,  estimated  the 
saving  to  the  iron-manufLicturer  in  milling  (the  deposits  being  superficial) 
and  in  land-carriage  at  three  pounds  per  ton.  Another  five  pounds 
would  be  saved  in  fuel,  by  using  drift-wood  and  timber  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  thus  the  labor  of  each  man  would  yield  him  58.  lOti.  per 
diem,  Iron  being  valued  at  £12  per  ton.  The  arts  were  not,  however, 
yery  early  introduced  into  Maryland.  The  legislature,  in  1(381,  endeav- 
ored to  turn  the  industry  of  the  Colony  in  that  channel,  and  among 
other  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  was  one  laying  a  duty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  old  iron,  intended  for  the  protection  of  smiths.  The  mauu- 
liBCtare  of  Iron  appears  to  liave  been  commenced  not  many  years 
after. 

About  the  year  It  18  the  first  samples  of  Iron  were  received  in  Eng- 


land from  Maryland  and  Virginia.    In  the  latter  Province, 
tlw  according  to  Anderson,  pig  and  bar  iron  "  of  a  very  good 
Staple  or  kind"  began  to  be  made  about  the  year  1715.  But 
as  Maryland  appears  to  have  been  first  possessed  of  a  forge  for  bar-iron. 
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and  the  exports  of  the  two  Prorincea  are  classed  together,  it  is  doabtfol 
which  had  the  precedence  in  the  permanent  establuhment  of  the  mano* 

facture. 

In  1719,  however,  in  conseqnence  of  the  encooragement  given  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  that  year  to  the  importation  of  pig-iron  from  the 
E^Hf       Colonies,  the  legislature  of  Maryland  pawed  an  Act,  author- 

j^jjj^,  j^j^^  ^     laid  oflf  to  any  who  would  set  up 

furnaces  and  forges  in  the  Province.'  This  measure  was  followed  by 
the  erection  of  eight  fomaees  and  nine  forgee  daring  the  next  thirty 
yean and  large  qnantitles  of  wood  land  were  taken  up  on  the  Western 
Shore  by  the  owners.  For  the  enconragement  of  industry  about  this 
time  (1721),  execution  upon  judgments  was  snspended  for  a  limited 
period  for  tiic  benefit  of  the  agricoltural  claases;  and  soon  after,  the 
workmen  at  faroaces,  forges,  and  miUs  were  exempted  from  labor  apon 
the  highways,  which  at  the  time  were  kept  in  repair  by  assessment  of 
the  labor  of  taxable  inhabitants. 

Among  the  earliest  forges  in  Maryland  of  which  we  find  any  mention, 
was  the  Principio  forge  at  the  head  of  the  Bay,  t  .v(>  nv  thr.ee  miles  east 
priD«ipto  Susquehanna,  in  Cecil  County.    This  was  in  operation 

previous  to  1722.  In  1130,  the  Principio  Works  were  the 
property  of  John  Ireland  and  Company,  principally  Englishmen.  They 
were  managed  by  Mr.  Ireland,  who  also  snperintended  a  furasceon  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  in  Virginia,  which  was  owned  by  him  in  common 
with  seTeral  persons  in  England,  and  was  conducted  with  enterprise  and 
skill.  The  Iron  from  that  and  other  furnaces  in  Virginia,  which  then 
liud  no  forge,  was  converted  into  excellent  bar-irou  at  the  Principio 
forge.  The  Principio  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Messrs.  Whit- 
aker,  of  Philadelphia*  standi^  on  or  near  the  site.  It  employs  ore  from 
the  neighboring  counties  of  Maryland  and  Delaware.  A  body  of  ore» 
laid  down  in  the  early  map  of  Herman  MoU  as  Iron  Hill,  near  the  Mary< 
land  line,  in  Newcastle  County,  probably  supplied  ore  to  the  ancient 
forge.  Some  good  ore  has  been  obtained  for  these  works  near  North- 
eastt  nnd  a  ferruginous  qnnrtz  or  jasper,  too  flinty  for  nse,  exists  near 
Roiiiaf.     Elkton.    On  Big  Elk  river,  five  miles  north  of  Elkton,  where 

the  Elk  rolling-mill  of  Parke  Smitli  k  Co.  wan  l>uilt  in  1810, 
a  rolling-mill  was  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolotion.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  copper-works.  Such  works  were 
erected  in  the  Colony  as  early  as  1742,  in  which  year  their  proprietor, 
If  r.  John  Digges,  of  Baltimore  County,  was  patronized  by  the  legisla- 

(1)  Qriffith'a  SketdiM  oC  lb*  Sftrij  Hl«-      (2)  HeBliWTT't  HbL  UarjrUndL 
Urj  of  Marjlaad. 
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latnre,  which  released  his  workmen  from  tales,  highway  kiwr,  and 
trainings.  Mr.  Digges  held,  nnder  a  title  from  the  jwoprietor  of  Mary- 
land, an  estate  on  the  Oonewago  of  nearlj  t,000  acres  of  land,  orer 
which  Pennsylrania  also  claimed  joiiediction ;  and  when  the  snrrey  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  in  lt68,  terminated  the  long  and  violent  dis- 
putes between  the  propnetaries  of  the  two  ProTiaces  respecting  the 
bonndaiy,  "Digges*  Manor" fell  within  the  last  named,  and  included  the 
pfweot  site  of  Hanover,  in  York  Gonntj.  His  copper-works  were  prob- 
ably near  the  borders  and  possibly  in  Cecil  Connty,  although  copper  is 
found  on  the  Monocacy,  in  Frederick  County,  south  of  the  State  linow 
The  iron  rolling-mills  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  State  are  now 
nnmerous  and  extensiTC. 

In  Baltimore  County,  which  originally  included  the  rich  mineral  region 
of  Harford,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  from  the  ample  deposits  along  the 

(  .umyABd  Anne  Arundel,  was  early  commenced.  It  was  one  of  the 
'''"^  earliest  enterprises  attempted  on' the  present  site  of  the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  State,  where  it  is  now  a  flourishing  industry. 
Soon  after  the  year  1738,  and  prerions  to  the  founding  of  the  city, 
according  to  its  annalist,*  Messrs.  Carroll,  Tasker,  and  others,  nnder  the 
name  of  "  The  Baltimore  Company,"  erected  a  furnace  at  the  month  of 
Gwinn's  Falls,  and  a  forge  on  Jones'  Falls,  at  the  site  occupied  one 
hundred  years  after  by  the  mill  of  Qeneral  Strieker.  The  land  on  which 
the  furnace  and  ore  were,  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Moale,  an  English 
merchant,  and  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  who  carried  on 
business  extensively  at  the  Point  An  application  was  made  to  him  by 
the  inhabitants  for  a  grant  of  land  for  a  town  at  Owinn's  Falls,  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  in  his  absence.  But 
fortunately  for  the  future  mercantile  interests  of  the  town,  the  measure 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  Moale,  who,  fearing  the  loss  of  revenue  from  the 
ore,  or  jealous  of  a  transfer  of  business  to  that  place,  hastened  to  bis 
post  and  opposed  the  bill.  A  more  eligible  site  at  Coles  Harbor  on  the 
basin  was,  in  1729,  purchased  of  the  heirs  of  Mr.  Carroll,  and  the  town 
laid  oif  in  the  following  Januaiy.  The  iron  ore  of  the  abandoned  site 
became  a  source  of  much  profit  to  the  owner  during  his  lifetime,  though 
less  profitable  to  his  heirs  than  town  lots  would  have  been. 

The  abundance  of  stone,  iron  ore,  limestone,  timber,  and  water-power, 
soon  attracted  population  and  enterprise  to  the  place,  and  after  the 
Revolution  few  towns  grew  more  rapidly  than  Baltimore.  The  water 
privileges  on  *tiie  Patapsco,  Back  river,  Qnnpowder,  and  other  streams 

(I)  Qriflib's  Aonftls  oi  iiallimore. 
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were  soon  occupied  by  Iron-works  and  other  mills,  whose  prodoct 
swelled  the  export  trade  of  the  city.  At  the  head  of  Back  river,  a  few 
miles  north  by  east  from  the  citj,  on  the  Kingsbory  lands,  paicbaaed  In 
1734  by  Colonel  Sheridine,  a  furnace  was  afterward  erected,  Patapsco 
furnace,  on  the  |onth  side  of  tlie  basin,  has  been  abandoned  some  time. 
A  slitting-mill  was  established  in  or  near  the  town  in  1778  by  Mr. 
Whetcroft.  About  the  same  time  a  nail  factory  was  set  np  there  by 
Mr.  Qeoige  Matthews,  and  another  by  Mr.  Richardson  Stewart,  and  a 
card  factory  by  Mr.  McCabe.  Cannon  were  cast  in  1780  at  a  furnace 
called  Northampton,  probably  the  same  as  Hampton  fnmace,  ten  mOes 
west  of  Baltimore,  which  is  said  to  hare  mn  seventy  years  upon  a  single 
,  deposit  of  brown  ore  in  the  neighborhood,  contiguous  to  the  primary 
in4geix-ii  limestone.  There  was  an  early  fnmace,  beloDging  to  Charles 
iioB  worka.  itidgely,  Esq.,  on  the  falk  of  tlie  Great  Gunpowder,  in  the 
mme  coonty,  which  produced  superior  Iron  firom  the  same  kind  of  ore. 
The  Avalon  Iron-works,  near  the  Belay  House,  now  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  State,  is  said  to  have  been  built-  over  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Dor- 
seys,  and  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  An  old  nail  factory  stood  near  it  An 
air-fiimace  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore,  about 
the  same  time,  by  John  Morton,  and  another,  ten  years  after,  in  Calvert 
street  by  William  Baker.  Four  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
and  in  operation  within  the  county  before  the  dose  of  the  last  century, 
which  manufactured  pig  and  bar  iron,  hollow-ware,  and  other  castings 
extensively. 

In  Anne  Arundel  County,  two  furnaces  and  two  forges  were  erected 
in  the  same  time.  At  Elk  Ridge  Landing,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Howard'!  Baltimore,  on  the  Washington  railroad,  where  a  large  iron 
tuting -i^fB*.  bosiness  is  now  done,  Br.  Howard  owned  a  tilting-forge  in 
1783.  The  site  of  the  old  Howard  furnace  at  that  place  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  steam  and  water  hot-blast  charcoal  furnace  of  the  Great 
Falls  Iron  Company,  producing  forge-iron  in  largo  quantity.  Curtis' 
Creek  furnace,  eight  miles  southeast  of  Baltimore,  is  very  old  and  in 
ruins  \  and  a  puddling  furnace  on  the  Little  Patuxent,  three  miles  below 
Annapolis,  was  destroyed  many  years  ago. 

On  Deer  Creek,  in  Harford  County,  a  forge  and  slitting-mill  was  also 
built  in  the  last  century.  The  titaniferous  ore  which  occurs  in  talc  and 
HtrfeM  serpentine  rocks  in  that  neighborhood,  requires  .more  fhsible 
^"'^7'  ores  to  be  mixed  with  it,  but  affords  an  excellent  Iron.  At 
Joppa  on  the  Little  Gunpowder,  and  near  Abiogton  on  Bosh  river,  are 
large  deposits  of  brown  hematite,  for  smelting  which  works  were  early 
erected.  Hone  ore  of  the  best  quality  is  raised  on  Bush  river,  and  pro- 
duces castings  of  great  strength. 
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The  several  ridges  of  the  Soath  Moantain  Range,  tbronghoat  the 
counties  of  Montgomery,  CarroU,  Frederick,  and  Washington,  are  highly 
priiaitiv*  nietaUiferoQs,  and  in  several  places  famished  magnetic  iron  ore 
and  brown  hematite  for  furnaces  before  the  Revolution.  Near 
SykesviUe,  and  at  aereral  points  further  north  in  Carroll  County,  mag* 
netic  ore  occurs  in  connection  with  the  sulphuret  of  copper.  Lead  was 
also  discorered  many  yean  ago  near  Unionville.  But  the  most  remark* 
able  dei)o.sit  is  one  of  brown  hematite  or  limonite  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Point  of  Rocks»  on  the  Potomac,  in  Freileriok  Connty.  It  extends  back 
along  the  Cotocktin  moontain,  and  is  supposed  to  cover  an 
coppw.  (.^t  nvive  vein  of  copper  ore,  so  generally  met  with  in  that 
range  of  hiil.s.  The  iron  ores  hero  embrace  the  red  and  brown  hema- 
tites in  their  compact  and  pulverulent  forms,  the  argillaceons  and  speca- 
lar  oxyds,  pipe  ore,  the  phosphate,  and  other  Tarieties  separate  and 
mixed.  In  some  places  these  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sine  and 
manganese.  They,  however,  yield  a  good  metal,  and  near  the  places 
abofc  na:ned  on  the  Monoescy  and  its  branches^  brown  iron  ore  was 
once  mined  to  considerable  extent. 

Several  ftimaces  and  forges  were  boilt  in  the  last  century  in  Washing- 
ton County.  The  proximity  of  ore,  limestone,  wood,  nnd  water-power 
at  the  western  base  of  the  Sonth  Mountain  innted  to  the 
manufacture  of  Iron,  and  much  pig  and  bar  metal,  castings* 
etc,  for  the  supply  of  the  fertile  and  well-cultivated  Conecocheague 
Valley  and  western  counties  were  produced.  Three  forges  were  bnilt 
on  Anttetam  Creek,  which  also  supplied  power  to  fourteen  merchant 
flouring-mills  before  the  dose  of  the  century.  Antietam  ftiniace,  at  its 
junction  with  the  Potomac,  ssTen  miles  above  Harper's  Ferry,  was  bnilt 
as  much  as  a  century  since.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  ones  in 
operation  twenty  years  ago.  It  obtained  ore  from  both  sides  of  the 
rirer  between  it  and  the  Ferry.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  hot* 
blast  charcoal  and  coke  furnace  of  the  same  name.  Mount  Etna  famacev 
on  the  same  stream,  near  Hagerstown,  cast  cannon  for  the 
c  t  <  k  ".r°  army  during  the  Revolution,  a  specimen  of  which  is  preserved 
Fredericktown.  Cotocktin  furnace,  Hfsw  miles  from  He- 
ehanicstown,  on  the  Honocai^,  in  Frederick  County,  was  built  in  1774, 
rebuilt  In  1787,  and  again  more  zecently,  and  is  still  running  upon  ore 
raised  in  its  neighborhood. 

The  vigorous  preparations  which  were  everywhere  made  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1776  to  provide  the  sinews  of  war,  were  nowhere  more 
apparent  than  in  the  fhmaces  and  gun^shops  throughout  the  country. 
At  the  time  the  bUl  was  before  Parliament,  in  1750,  to  restrain  the  use 
of  slitting,  plating,  and  steel  mills  in  the  Colonies,  which  was  one  of  the 
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acta  for  which  the  latter  wn  i-  about  to  seek  redress,  there  had  been 
erected  in  Maryland,  according  to  the  report  made  by  the  Governor  aad 
lron-work«  Couucil  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  eight  furnaces  and  nine  forges. 
1q17oo.  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  at  that  time  exported  yearly 
to  England  over  two  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  pig-iron.  When  the 
war  commenced,  the  number  had  probably  somewhat  increased.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  many  furnaces  in  a  condition  to  catit 
cannon,  for  which  an  imperative  necessity  had  suddenly  arisen, 

Messrs.  Daniel  Si  Samuel  ITughes  vvere  the  proprietors  of  an  air- 
famace  in  Frederick  County.    On  the  l^t  of  July,  IT 7 6,  the  ^laryland 

Convention  authorized  the  Coancil  of  Safety  to  lend  the  pro- 
ibudwi«i.  prietors  fornine  months  the  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds,  com* 

mon  money,  to  encourage  them  "  to  prosecute  their  cannon- 
foondery  with  spirit  and  diligence."  They  had  then  nearly  completed 
a  contract  for  casting  cannon  for  the  State,  and  were,  a  few  days  after 
introduced  to  the  Continental  Congress  by  a  letter  from  the  Coofention, 
which  states  that  the  Messrs.  Hughes  had  been  at  much  expense  in 
fitting  up  their  works.  Althoogli  their  first  gnus  did  not  ekaod  the 
proof,  the  fonndery  was  then  in  condition  to  make  rery  good  ones  ia 
greater  number  than  the  Province  woald  probably  require.  Tbey  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  their  works  if  Congress  would  take  all  the  guns  they 
could  make  dnnng  the  next  year.  A  cODtnct  was  accordingly  made 
witb  them  for  one  thousand  tons  of  cannon,  toward  which  $8,000  were 
advanced.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  Alexandria, 
Virginia,  applied  to  Congress  for  permission  to  purchase  cannon  at  the 
Messrs.  Hughes'  furnace,  stating  that  they  wwe  "  the  only  persons  in  this 
part  of  the  continent  to  be  depended  on  for  cannon."  Congress  promised 
compliance  so  soon  as  its  own  pressing  wants  were  supplied.'  In  May, 
1177,  Congress  by  resolution  allowed  them  $22}  per  ton,  in  addition  to 
the  sum  mentioned  in  the  contract. 

General  Tlwrnas  Johnson  and  his  brother  were  also  at  this  time  the 
proprietors  of  a  fnmace  in  Fredericktown.  In  answer  to  application 
johnwo's  Provincial  Council,  in  July,  for  cannon,  he  stated 

funuoe.  ^^^^  ^^^^  famace  was  not  then  in  blast,  bnt  they  intended  to 
get  it  in  readiness  to  cast  such  cannon  and  swivels  as  were  wanted,  and 
If  thej  Rucceelded  in  making  good  gnns  they  would  deliver  them  at  Bal- 
timore for  fortj  pounds  per  ton,  after  tlicy  liad  been  proved  at  the 
works  at  the  pnUic  expense.  Thej  had  on  hand  and  coold  supply  of 
their  mannfactnre  some  pots,  kettles,  and  Dntch  ovens.  He  also  stated 
that  Mr.  Butler  was  getting  his  fnmace  into  blast  witb  all  diligence. 

(1)  Amrifn  AtoMtm,  ifh  Bwlat,  toL  tL  UN;  Mb  Bwim,  toL  L  Sl^  1»7. 
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The  cylinder  and  other  castings  for  Runisey's  first  steamboat  were 
made  or  attempted  at  the  fooiulerj  of  the  Messrs.  Jobusoa,  tea  years 
after. 

Small  cannoQ  and  swivels  were  also  ordered  in  July,  1776,  from 
Ridgeij's  furnace  and  from  the  Nottingham  Iron-works  in  Baltimore 
RiU'.  iy »  County.  The  pig-iron  of  Ridgely's  furnace  was  reported  to 
fornaca,         ^jj^  |jggj     ^jjg  &t&ie  at  that  time,  and  some  of  it  was  ])ur- 

ohased  for  the  use  of  gnn-makon  of  Massachusetts  at  £10  per  ton.  The 
NottiDgham  Company's  fnmace  was  in  the  town  of  Baltimore,  we  be- 
lieve, and  under  the  care  of  John  Sldnner,  who  stated  that  it  blowed 
out  five  weeks  before,  and  would  require  the  next  six  months  to  pre^re 
stock  and  get  ready  for  another  blast  Small  cannon  were  also  cast  bj 
Samael  Doraaj  and  otherf?.' 

The  price  of  Iron  in  Maryland  previous  to  the  Revolution,  as  quoted 
in  1113,  was  for  bar-iron  £26  per  tOQp  and  for  pig-iron  £8,  exchange 
Price  or  being  at  65f  to  62^.  It  was  said  to  be  cheaper  in  Baltimore 
Iron,  1773.  during  the  war  than  in  Philadelphia,  probably  on  account  of 
the  demand  for  cannon,  fire-ums,  etc.,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1180  an 
export  duty  of  Ss.  9d.  a  ton  on  pi?,  and  15«.  on  bar  iron,  real  money, 
was  laid  by  the  Assembly  of  Maryland. 

There  are  few  reliable  statistics  cither  of  the  number  or  product  of 
Iron-works  in  any  of  the  States  in  the  last  century.  The  Abbd  Raynal, 
who  pabiished  during  the  Revolution,  speaks  of  seventeen  or  eighteen 
forges  as  the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture  had  been  carried  in  Mary* 
land.  This  was  perhaps  exclusive  of  furnaces  for  pig-iron  and  castings^ 
which  were  numerous  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Iron- 
works then  existed  in  st'c  counties  in  the  State. 

It  was  not  until  about  that  time  that  furnaces  and  forges  began  to  be 
erected  in  Alleghany  County,  near  Cumberland.  This  county  now  com- 
wrKtern  prlscs  thc  richcst  mineral  and  iron  producing  region  in  the 
Maryiaud.  g^ate,  ou  accouut  of  thc  contiguity  of  vast  bodies  of  carbonate 
and  fossilifcrous  iron  ore  to  the  semi-bituminons  coal  strata  which  underlie 
them.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  which  are  among  the  most  important  internal  improrements 
in  the  Union,  have  opened  the  coal  and  iron  of  this  section  of  conntiy 
to  thc  markets  of  the  world,  and  rendered  them'  a  principal  sooree  of 
wealth  to  the  State. 

A  great  and  growing  industry  of  varied  character  has  been  created  on 
the  western  borders  of  tlic  State,  and  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron 
thence  exported  fiast  and  West.   BoUing-mills  and  furnaces  ,  are  now 

(1)  iLiB«ri««i  ArahlTM^     En<^  voL  L  49^  114;      ilL  1SM|  toL  L  8M. 
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nnmerons  in  the  county.  The  ^fount  Savage  Iron  Company's  Works, 
eight  or  nine  miles  vvcat  of  Cumberland,  in  the  Frostburg  coal  basin, 
Mt  8»v«g«  consisting  of  three  very  larj^e  stoma  hot-blast  coke  furnaces, 
Work*.  ^jjj  ^  rolling-mill  with  twenty -iiuven  furnaces,  nnd  two  trains 
of  rulL-.  driven  by  steam — i^  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  country. 
It  is  a  creation  of  the  railroad  enterprises  of  1830,  and  has  at  timfs  em- 
ployed several  thousand  persons  ia  its  various  operations.  Tlie  coal 
in  its  neighborhood,  aa  that  of  the  Parker  vein  on  George's  Creek,  i.'^ 
for  many  raanufacturiBg  purposes  considered  superior  to  any  mined  ia 
the  United  States. 

Maryland,  in  common  with  the  other  United  Colonies,  exlentled  a 
general  encourajrement  to  manufactures  during  the  disputes  with  Great 
Britain.  In  addition  to  the  casting  of  cannon,  the  manufacture  of 
small  arms  and  ammunitioa  received  the  earliest  and  most  constant 

attention. 

In  August,  1775,  a  Committee  of  the  Maryland  Convention  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  {)raclical)ility  of  establishing  a  maniifnotory 
IC»«»lfc«tiif«  arms  in  tlie  Province,  and  the  expense  and  best  means  of 
onif«-«rfiw.  cj^i-rying  it  into  execution,  reported  against  the  scheme  as  in- 
volving too  much  expense  and  delay  for  tiic  exigencies  of  the  times. 
They  recommended  instead  that  proper  persons  be  appointed  in  each 
county  to  contract  with  gnnsniiths,  so  as  to  engage  all  acquainted  in 
any  way  with  the  business  in  the  immediate  manufacture  of  arms,  and 
that  money  be  advanced  to  them  to  enable  them  to  fullill  their  contracts 
Ooii-«iiop*iD  ^^^^^  expedition.  Tli(>y  re]).)rted  twelve  gnnsmith-shops  then 
lUryiaod.  ^Y^^  Proviuce,  of  which  tiiree  were  in  Baltimore  town ;  one 
in  Georgetown  ;  four  in  Frcderickton  ;  one  near  Frederickton  ;  two  in 
Ilagerstown,  and  one  in  Jerusalem  town.  Each  of  those  shops,  they, 
were  informed,  could  in  one  month  complete  twenty  substantial  mus- 
kets (42  inches  in  length,  ^  bich  clear  in  the  bore,  h  inch  in  diameter 
at  the  breech,  and  ^  of  an  inch  at  the  muzzle),  with  steel  ramnvrs,  nnd 
bayonets  20  inches  in  length,  including  the  stock.  The  price  of  a  mus- 
ket with  its  bayonet  wouhl  be  about  £4,  nnd  the  accoutrements  about 
208.  By  this  j)lan  they  could  have  240  ranskets  furnished  monthly  at 
about  £5  each.  There  were  also  som'^  fr't?Ksmiths  on  the  Kastern  Shore, 
and  the  number  would  probably  be  much  increased  by  the  encourage- 
ment given.  Ivifles  could  also  bo  had,  it  was  supposed,  if  necessary 
(which  were  recommended  to  be  3  feet  4  inchf^<>'  in  length,  and  \  inch 
Itore),  and  would  cost  about  £5  each.  Swords  and  tomahawks,  they 
believed,  might  also  be  made  in  the  ProTioce.  The  word  "Maryland" 
should  bo  stamped  on  the  gan- barrels. 
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Persons  were  accordingly  apiiuiuUd  in  Frederick  and  several  other 
counties  to  make  contracts  for  muskets  to  be  made  according  to  a  pre- 
scribed form,  with  accoutrement^  at  a  price  not  exceediuj^  $105  each  in 
bills  of  credit.  An  udvertisement  was  instuud  in  the  Murylund 
Gazette  on  Slst  August,  by  the  Couacil  of  Safety,  offering  liberal  en- 
couragement to  any  who  would  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
or  erect  a  gunpowder-mill  near  Baltimore,  or  salt  or  saltpetre  works 
elsewhere,  and  inviting  proposals  for  that  purpose. 

Isaac  Harris  was  ordered  to  receive  $45  iu  bills  of  credit  for  every 
proved  musket-barrel  he  should  deliver  according  to  a  sample  furnished 
by  him. 

In  OctobtT,  AVilliani  Wlietcruft,  of  Annapolis,  was  encouraged  by  the 
Council  to  import  iii  the  ensuinir  spring  a  suflicient  number  of  workmen 
to  make  and  deliver  every  week  uui  ing  the  next  two  years  Gfty  complete 
muskets,  which  the  public  would  agree  to  take  at  £4  each,  conmi  n 
mouey.  Tn  case  the  differences  with  Great  Britain  were  brought  to  a 
close  before  that,  they  would  compensate  him  for  his*  expense  and  trouble. 
He  was  allowed  to  use  imported  locks  of  not  less  than  7s.  each,  prime 
cost,  for  the  Urst  »U0  stand. 

In  December,  the  Convention  resolved  to  establi>h  a  gun-lock  manu- 
factory at  Frederickiown  or  its  vicinity,  for  whicMi  it  ajipropriated  twelve 
0aa4Mk  hundred  pounds,  common  money,  ami  Riill^orized  one  dollar 
(ts.  lad.)  to  be  paid  for  each  inuhkel-luck  nmxie  thereat.  A 
conunittee  appointed  to  receive  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories about  the  same  time,  reported  in  favor  of  several  appropria- 
tions, including  £1,000  for  a  powder-mill,  and  £500  to  Frederick  County 
and  £300  to  each  of  the  other  ronTities  for  linen  and  woolen  manufac- 
tories. A  loan  of  £200  was  recoitnnendcd  and  granted  for  one  year  to 
Frederick  Gaunt,  who  proposed  to  supply  the  Province  wiih  lead  from 
two  veins  of  lead  ore  which  he  had  discovered  between  Fredericktowa 
and  the  Cotocktin  mountains. 

Several  proposals  bad  been  made  to  the  committee  for  the  erection 
of  a  sheeting  and  slitting  mill,  and  in  January  the  Convention,  by  their 
BoUii^Md  "^^'jf'G.  granted  £600  in  bills  of  credit  as  a  loan  for  two  ycarss, 
sutunitam.  without  interest,  to  William  WhetcroPt  above  uutm  d,  who 
contracted  to  bnild,  within  six  mouths,  at  his  own  risk,  a  rolling,  sheet- 

(1)  Tho  contracts  were  for  "good  Kuh-  rod?,  donblo  screw?;  priuiing  wires  and 
stautittl  proved  tuuskeU,  3^  fe«t  io  the  bar-  broibes  fi(t«d  thereto,  with  a  pair  of  bra«a 
TtU  i  la«h  boM,  with  good  4oitbl«  bridle  mottidi  for  ovwy  80  niiifketi  to  out  If  bol- 
locks, black  wtlottt  or  aoplo  ttook^  and  loti  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  o^er  side  to 
plain  strong  bra?3  tnonntinjir^ ;  bayonets  cn«t  fYiot  of  snrh  she  a«  tbo  moikot  will 
wUh  »(m1  bl»de«|  17  inchoa  long;  steel  ram-^  cbambor  thro*  of  them." 
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ing,  and  slitting  mill  within  twenty  miles  of  BaUimore,  or  snch  other 
place  as  the  Convention  should  designate.  He  engaged  to  supply  the 
public  and  individuals  with  slit  or  sheet  iron  at  the  carrent  price  ia 
PennsylTaoia  or  Virginia,  and  that  it  should  never  exceed  £35,  common 
money,  per  ton.  He  also  engaged  to  slit,  roll,  or  make  into  sheet  or 
flattened  iron  of  any  quality  iron  brought  to  the  mill,  at  the  rate  of  £5 
for  the  pablie  and  £6  for  private  individaala  per  ton.  It  went  Into  ope- 
ration in  or  near  Baltimore  about  two  years  after. 

In  Febmary,  171 6p  Henry  HoUiogsworth,  at  head  of  Elk  (Blkton), 
Cecil  Connty,  made  proposals  to  mannfacture  arms,  and  was  adTaooed 
£500  in  May,  to  be  repaid  in  gan-barrels  at  20s.  each  and  bayonets  at 
8s.  each.  At  the  same  time  money  was  ad?anced  to  Elisha  Winters  for 
600  stand  of  mnshets  at  £4  5s.  each.  John  Yost  also  contracted  to 
make  moskets  at  the  same  price,  and  rifles  at  £4  15s.  Priming  wires 
and  brashes  were  made  by  Christopher  Babreck,  of  Baltimore  town,  at 
7s.  6d.  a  dozen.  Richard  Dallam  also  made  gnns  for  the  Province,  and 
Robert  Read,  of  Chestertown,  songht  a  contract  for  making  mnskets. 
Samples  of  gnn-locks  were  presented  in  May  by  one  Messersmith,  who 
conid  make  ten  a  week,  for  which  he  expected  abont  $3  each. 

In  Angnst  of  this  year,  Elisha  Winters,  who  was  making  forty  mns- 
kets per  month  according  to  contract,  proposed  to  undertake  the  control 
of  the  Frederick  gnn-lock  factoiy,  which  had  cost  over  £1,000,  and  by 
mismanagement  had  been  of  little  account.  The  works  were  pat  in 
order  and  famished,  and  in  October  were  transferred  to  Winters,  who 
was  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the  appraised  ralne  of  the  concern.  Bat  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  soccessfal,  and  in  June,  1778,  an  Act  of 
the  Assembly  anthorized  it  to  be  sold. 

Henry  Hollingsworth  appears  to  have  been  principally  depended  upon 
for  gao^barrels.  Some  of  his  bayonets  were  complained  of  as  being  too 
soft,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  American  steel  with 
which  they  were  pointed,  and  which  he  had  since  found  to  be  little 
better  than  raw  iron,  and  not  at  all  converted  into  steel.  This  objec- 
tion he  had  taken  care  to  avoid  by  contracting  with  Shoemaker  & 
Hamphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  for  fiat  burr  or  blistered  steel  of  their  make. 
We  have  not  met  with  the  mention  of  any  steel  fttmace  in  Maryland  at 
that  time. 

There  was  at  this  time  also  a  gnn  mannfactory  in  Dorchester  County. 
Gnns  were  made  on  the  Eastern  Shore  at  £4  5s.  each,  and  probably  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  Provhice.' 

(1)  Amor.  Arcl».,  4th  Set.,  vol.  iii.  130,  448,  449;  vol.  iv.  726,  847;  toI.  v.  1591;  5lh 
Bar,  rol.  i  165,  S14, 1S31, 13&7, 
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Kayiiai  mentions  a  Mr.  Stirewith  who  had  established  several  raanu- 
facliirL\-,  such  as  silk  and  cotton  stuil's,  hurdwure  of  all  kinds,  and  Ure- 
al mw,  which  branches  were  then  united  in  one  at  considerable  expense 
and  with  much  sqitik  ity.  The  encouragement  given  to  these  and  other 
kinds  of  industry  dnritiL;  tlie  war  produced  favorable  results  upon  the 
'  aseful  arts  in  Mar}kuid.  Aliliough  that  Province  and  Virgiiiia  Lad 
previously  been  by  far  tlie  larp^est  exporters  of  Iron  of  any  of  the  Culo- 
nics,  and  many  common  castings  iiad  been  made,  the  manufacture  of 
Iron  into  its  ultimate  forms  had  been  little  attended  to,  panicuhii  ij.  in 
Maryland.  From  this  time  very  good  progre.",-s  war,  made,  not  only  in 
the  metallic,  but  in  most  other  branches  of  industry,  lialtimore  l)ccame 
•pf^gf^^t  early  period  after  the  war  the  seat  of  a  growing  manu- 

Baiilnore.  faeturiug  and  commercial  enterprise,  which  soon  raised  it  to 
the  third  rank  among  American  cities.  Fredericktowii  and  Hfigerstown 
were  also  prosperous  towns,  in  which  the  mechanic  branches  were  very 
generally  represented,  and  were  sustained  by  a  flourishing  trade  with 
the  agricultural  settlements  of  the  State  and  of  Western  Peiuisylvania. 
On  the  Monocacy  and  its  l)ranches,  within  Frederick  Comity,  iu  1796, 
besides  a  forge  and  furnace,  there  were  37  gfrist-mills,  uu»l  the  Etna 
Glass-works,  of  Inrge  size,  occupied  the  Tu<<';vrorft  l)ranch  of  the  .same, 
four  miles  above  Fredcricktown.    Copper,  iruu,  and  various  other 

metallic  wares  were  manufactured  iu  the  town. 

The  effects  of  the  Briti.sli  Act  shutting  the  West  India  ports  against 
American  vessels,  and  of  Uie  heavy  importations  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware and  other  manufactures,  threatening  destruction  to  tlie  domestic 
production  of  many  articles  which  were  already  made  in  considerable 
quantities,  caused  great  exertions  to  be  put  forth  in  behalf  of  home  in- 
dustry, particularly  in  Baltimore.  A  committee  of  tradesmen,  in  1TS6, 
commence  i  a  correspondence  on  the  hpst  means  of  protecting  and  jiro- 
moting  domestic  manufactures,  and  the  ship-builders  soon  after  petitioned 
for  a  Navigation  Act  similar  to  the  English. 

As  already  mentioned,  a  slitting-mill,  two  nail  factories,  a  card  fac- 
tory, and  several  other  manufactories,  were  already  in  operation  in  or 
near  Baltimore.  The  ship-building,  mills,  and  trade  of  the  town  created 
a  steady  demand  for  forged  and  cast  iron  work,  nails,  etc.,  and  its  pro- 
gress in  population  and  the  arts  was  rapid.  One  of  the  earliest  patents 
for  making  cujb  nails  in  this  country  was  granted  to  Peter  Zacbarie,  of 
Maryland,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  and  brads. 

The  steam-engine,  which  is  now  the  great  dependence  of  the  manu- 
facturer, was  early  brought  into  ase  in  the  factories  of  Baltimore,  and 
its  different  parts  received  several  modifications  at  the  hands  of  her 
mechanics.   The  improvements  of  James  Kamsej,  of  Cecil  Conntj,  and 
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tilose  of  Oliver  Evans,  iDcIoding  his  project  for  a  Rtoam^earriiige,  wera 
Iirompily  patronized  by  the  legidatara,  and  eome  of  them  were  eoon  in- 

trodnced  into  the  mills  and  mannilbctorieB  near  the  city.  As 
and  other   early  as  1789,  Englehart  Cmse,  whose  father,  with  8.  Golrer, 

of  Oonnectient,  had  already  essentially  contributed  to  the  har- 
bor accommodations  by  improving  opon  a  dredging*macbine  of  the 
Messrs  Ellicott^  petitioned  Congress  for  the  ezclosive  privilege  of 
making  and  vending  an  improved  steam-engine  invented  by  him  for 
raising  water  fur  mannfactoriea^  grist-mills,  and  the  like.  In  the  same 
year  he  erected  a  steam  grist-mill  near  Pratt  street  wharf,  bot  the  enter- 
prise was  not  fbUy  snccessfol  On  the  26th  August,  1791,  Mr.  Grase» 
Rnmsey,  and  John  Stevens,  of  New  York,  each  received  letters  patent 
ibr  improvements  on  Savory's  steam-engine.  Rnmsey's  patents  for  im- 
provements on  mills,  the  bellows^  the  generation  of  steam,  and  in  the 
propnlsion  of  boats^  and  FitchVi  for  marine  propulsion  by  steam,  all  bear 
the  same  date. 

Mineral  coal,  also  a  prime  agent  with  the  roannfactnrer  at  this  time, 
and  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Maryland,  was  discovered  upon  the 
Coti  tmd  lends  of  General  Bidgely,  six  mites  northeast  of  Baltimore,  by 
Benjamin  Henfrey,  an  Englishman,  in  1801.  He  did  not  then 
succeed  in  bringing  it  into  use,  but  made  some  experiments  there  and 
in  other  cities  to  manufacture  gas  from  mineral  coal  and  wood,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  XTuited  States  Government  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  is  said  to  have  lighted  the  city  of  Richmond,  Yirglnia, 
soon  after  with  wood  gas.  The  first  permanent  introduction  of  carbn- 
retted  hydrogen  from  coal  for  the  illumination  of  cities  was  in  Baltimore, 
by  a  company,  composed  of  the  late  Rembrandt  Peale  and  others,  char- 
tered for  that  purpose.  In  the  same  ye«r  another  compauy  made  an 
onsuQcessfol  attempt  to  bore  for  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

YxBaiifiA.»The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  Iron  in  Virginia,  and 
probably  on  this  eontinent^  as  early  as  1630,  and  its  disastrous  termina- 
tion, has  been  already  mentioned,  with  the  remark  that  it  was  not  re- 
newed in  the  Colony  for  nearly  a  eentuiy.  Anderson,  in  his  History  of 
Commerce,  and  other  writers  following  him,  give  the  year  1715  as  aboat 
the  date  of  its  permanent  commencement  in  Yirginia.  In  the  manuscript 
journal  left  by  Colonel  William  Byrd,  of  Wcstover,  entitled  **  A  Pro- 
gress to  the  Mines,"  and  first  published,  with  other  diaries  of  the  author, 
in  1841,  a  lively  and  entertaining  account  is  given  of  his  visit  in  1732  to 
the  Iron  mines  and  furnaces  of  Colonel  Alexander  Spottswood,  on  the 
Bappahannock,  in  Spottsylvania  County.  The  writer,  who  was  in  quest 
of  pructical  iuforuiatiou,  apparently  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  the 
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same  business,  says  lie  was  informed  by  Colonel  Spottswood  that  he 
"  was  not  only  the  first  in  this  fonntry,  but  tlie  first  in  Nortii  America, 
■who  liad  erected  a  refrular  turnuci'.  That  they  ran  altogether  upon 
bloomeries  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvftnia  till  his  example  had  made 
them  attempt  greater  works."  The  date  of  the  constructinn  of  this 
furnace  is  not  given,  but  it  is  meutioued  in  a  very  rare  work,  "The 
Preseut  State  of  Virginia,"  by  Hugh  Jones,  in  1724,  and  was  possihlj 
built  some  years  before.  Mr.  Byrd  learned  from  the  proprietor  that 
there  were  then  four  furnaces  in  Virginia.  But  there  was  no  forge, 
although  there  was  a  Terj  good  one  in  JDd&rylaod,  the  Principio  forge 
before  mentioned. 

The  principal  furnace  of  Colonel  Spottswood  was  at  Fredericksburg 
npon  a  large  tract  of  45,000  acres  of  barren  land,  abounding  in  iron  ore 
spo«t«wood>^"  several  places.  The  mine,  from  which  the  ore,  of  good 
fuiuaco*.  quality,  was  raised  by  blasting,  was  thirteen  miles  from  the 
residence  of  the  proprietor  at  Germauna,  an  ancient  settlement  of  Ger- 
man Palatines  above  the  falls  of  Rappahannock,  and  one  mile  nearer 
than  the  furnace.  TTp  had  also  a  very  complete  air-furnace  with  two 
fires,  recently  erected  for  melting  sow  metal  for  foundery  work,  situated 
at  Massaponux  on  the  Rappahannock,  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  which 
the  metal  was  carted  from  the  smelting-furnace.  The  mine  tract  which 
lay  in  the  belt  of  primary  magnetic  and  brown  hematite  ores  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  its  eastern  declivity,  was  originally  taken  np  by  Mr.  Fitz- 
wiUiam,  who  drew  into  the  enterprise  Governor  Spottswood,  Captain 
Pearce,  Dr.  Nicholas,  and  Mr.  Chiswell,  the  manager  of  the  furniu;e. 
Having  thus  disposed  of  his  land  at  a  good  price,  he  sold  his  o^u  share 
for  £500  to  a  Mr.  Nelson ;  and  of  these  penoDs  and  Air.  Robert 
Gary,  an  influential  capitalist  in  Eogland,  the  company  was  then  com* 
posed.  Mr.  Chiswell,  the  oolj  one  practically  acqnaiated  with  the 
businessiy  was  the  manager,  at  a  salary  of  £100  per  annum.  From  him 
and  Governor  Spottswood,  who  was  endeavoring  to  shake  off  his  part- 
ners, Colonel  Byrd  obtained  much  information  of  a  practical  kind  re- 
specting the  expense  and  management  of  a  furnace.  Some  of  the  advice 
was  highly  judicioas,  aod  soggested  precautions  which  had  been  neglected 
by  the  company,  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors  of  other  early  colonial 
Iron-works,  whereby  thej  were  sometimes  abandoned  or  rendered  un- 
profitable. 

The  works  at  Fredericksburg  had  been  for  some  years  unproductive^ 
and  were  nearly  ruined  by  mismaoagement  during  the  owner's  absence 
in  England,  bat  were  then  becoming  remnnerative.  They  were,  more* 
over,  built  too  far  from  navigation  and  npen  too  small  a  stream,  and 
were  managed  with  too  strict  economy  for  complete  efficiency* 
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The  company  had  then  expended  nearly  £12,000,  including  the  cost 
of  15,000  acrejs  of  land,  negroes,  and  cattle.  The  number  of  uejrroes 
employed  was  about  80,  which  was  forty  less  than  were  reciuired.  The 
standing  charge  for  hired  hihor  was  about  £200  per  annum.  The  blast 
in  the  furnace  was  maintained  by  two  vast  bellows,  which  cost  £100 
each,  and  were  driven  by  an  overshot  water-wheel,  20  feet  or  more  in 
diameter,  to  which  the  water  was  conveyed  in  wooden  troug^hs  over 
1,000  feet.  The  supply  uf  water  often  failed  and  put  out  the  furnace. 
The  ore  was  raisesi  by  contract  at  l*f.  f)?/.  i)er  cart-load  of  26  cwt.  The 
contractor  was  obliged  to  employ  laborers  belonging  to  the  company  tit 
2r>.s\  a  month.  The  ore  was  mi.xed  with  that  of  poorer  quality,  and 
roasted  before  smelting.  The  flux  employed  was  limestone  brought 
from  Bristol  as  ballast,  and  cost  2«.  6d.  a  ton  at  llappahauuock  river, 
whence  it  vvais  conveyed  twenty-four  nules  to  the  works  in  the  carts  re- 
tarnint*^  from  carrying  down  Iron.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
ton  to  ten  tons  of  ore.  The  wood  for  charcoal,  of  which  the  best  was 
red  oak,  and  next  ])ine,  walnut,  and  hickory,  was  felled,  cut,  and  delivered 
at  the  pits  by  contract  for  a  cord,  and  was  charred  for  5s".  a  load  of 
IGO  bushels.  Two  square  miles  of  woodland  would  support  a  furnace. 
The  furnace  when  in  blast  ran  about  20  tons  of  iron  per  week,  and  the 
tuuntler  was  paid  4.-f.  for  every  ton  of  sow  iron  made.  A  good  furnace 
could  be  built  for  £700  ready  for  use,  and  could  easily  run  800  tons  of 
metal  in  a  year.  The  necessary  hired  workmen,  including  founder, 
mine-raiser,  collier,  stock-taker,  clerk,  smith,  carpenter,  wheelwright, 
and  several  carters,  would  cost  annually  £500.  The  freight  (Is.  (Jd. 
])er  ton)  and  customs  duty  in  England  (3.v.  dd.  per  ton),  with  commission 
and  other  incidental  charges,  amounted  to  278.  a  ton,  which  the  mer- 
chants contrived  to  increase  so  that  the  total  cost  was  about  £2  per 
ton.  The  market  value  ia  Kugland  was  £5  to  £6,  leaviDg  a  profit  of 
£3  to  £4  per  ton. 

Mr.  Chi.swcll,  an  experienced  iron  master,  informed  our  author  that  a 
Mr.  Harrison  in  England  possessed,  through  his  extensive  dealings  in 
Pric«  every  kind  of  Iron,  so  complete  a  control  of  the  market  as  to 
ofiroo.  j^y^^p  ^jjy  price  of  American  below  that  of  English 

make,  to  which  it  was  considered  superior,  so  that  American  Iron 
brought  but  £(J  when  English  sold  for  £7  or  £8  per  ton.  The  duty  on 
bar-iron  in  England  was  24.^.  a  ton,  and  its  priee  from  £10  to  £itj  per 
ton,  which  would  abundantly  i)ay  the  cost  of  forging.  But  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Parliament  would  soon  forbid  that,  lest  they  should  go 
further,  and  make  it  into  all  sorts  of  iron  ware,  as  they  alren  ly  did  iu 
New  England  and  Tennsylvania.  He  even  doubted  if  they  would  be 
allowed  to  cast  anj  iron,  as  thej  conld  do  in  theu  furnaces. 
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The  air-furoace  at  Massnponux,  five  miles  from  Fredericksburg,  it  is 
Baid,  was  "  a  very  ingenious  and  profitable  contrivance."  It  was  intended 
for  the  production  of  castings  for  the  use  of  the  surrounding  countrj, 
such  a8  backs  for  chimneys,  andirons,  fenders,  plates  for  hearths,  pots, 
skillets,  mortars,  rollers  for  gardeners,  boxes  for  cart-wheels,  etc.,  which, 
one  with  another,  could  be  delivered  at  peo})le's  doors  at  20s.  a  ton. 
Being  cast  from  sow  metal,  they  were  better  than  those  from  England 
which  were  mostly  made  dii icily  iruui  ihe  ore.  The  chimney  and  out- 
side of  the  furna<_'e  wore  built  of  freestone,  and  the  lining  was  of  Stour- 
bridge brick.*  Seven  mioes  of  iron  ore  were  worked  iii  Spott^ylvauia 
County  in  1839. 

On  till'  (ipj)  j-ite  side  of  the  ilujipahaiinock  from  Fredericksburg,  ia 
King  George  County,  twelve  miles  di.^tant,  were  also  iron  mines  u{>on 
BlMt-  lauds  belonging  to  Mr.  Washuiglon,  aad  called  England's  Iroa 
Mines  after  the  chief  manager.  Two  miles  distant  from  the 
mines  was  a  furuacu  for  smelting  the  ore,  which  was  raised  and  carted 
to  the  furnace  by  Mr.  Wasinngtoa  for  2Ui>.  the  ton  upon  every  ton  of 
metal.  The  crude  metal  was  thence  carted  si.K  miles  to  the  Potomac, 
on  a  liruiich  of  which  the  furnace  stood.  Be.sides  Mr.  Washington  and 
Mr.  Kiiglaud,  who  also  hud  ihe  chief  management  of  a  forge  at  Prin- 
cipio,  in  Maryland,  there  were  several  other  proprietors  of  these  works 
resident  ia  Kugiuud.^  No  c-xpen&e  was  spared  to  make  these  works 
profitable,  and  they  were  well  managed.  This  furnace  and  that  at 
Fredericksburcr  were  built  by  a  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  engaged  in 
Gloucester,  EiigUnd,  for  that  purpose,  at  3^.  Qd.  a  day  from  the  day  be 
left  home  until  his  return. 

These  particulars  exhibit  in  some  measure  the  amount  of  >kiil  aud  en- 
terprise with  which  the  inanufacture  was  introduced  in  tlie  Colony. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  aiUiough  the  details  of  early  operations  aro 
few,  that  many  of  the  colonial  enterprises  in  this  branch  were  not  far 
behind  the  existing  state  of  the  business  in  England.  The  want  of  ships 
of  their  own  to  carry  their  Iron  to  England,  compelled  the  Virginia 
Iron  miuuitacturers  to  confine  themselves  principally  to  the  borae  market. 
But  the  tour  furnaces  tbeu  in  operation  were  believed  to  be  of  much 
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service  to  the  Colony,  circalatiofi^  a  lar^  amoant  of  money,  and  with- 
drawing many  men  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  more  profitable 
labor.  They  also  lessened  the  importation  of  bnr-iron  from  the  conti- 
nent,  and  enabled  England  to  dispense  with  all  other  pig-inm  than  the 
colonial.  She  paid  for  it  in  her  own  mannfactures,  and  transported  it 
in  her  own  ships,  and  thus  derived  mnch  benefit  from  the  industry. 

This  view  of  the  importonce  of  these  early  Iron-works  is  substantially 
that  of  several  English  commercial  writers  of  the  period.  Iron  in  piga 
is  named  by  Macpherson,  in  1731,  amoog  the  eommoditfes  which  ren- 
dered Maryland  and  Virginia  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  to  Great 
Britain.  The  tobacco  alone  of  these  two  Provinces  was  worth  annaally 
£d75,000p  and  the  whole  net  gain  to  England  upon  tlio  transportation, 
cnstoms,  and  sale  of  their  produce,  which  was  all  paid  for  In  merchan- 
dise, was  set  down  at  £180,000  per  annum.'  The  two  Colonies  firom 
this  time  until  the  Revolution  exported  to  England  aanaaliy  between 
Wo  and  three  thoosaod  tons  of  pig-iron. 

The  older  secondary  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  Eastern  and  Middle 
Firginia  above  tide  water,  especially  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
4rou  an  i  ^'(^^  Hidgc,  abouud  in  Iron  and  other  metallic  ores.  Rich 
oiherorei.  g^rface  indicatious  of  cupriferous  ore,  which  hare  not  been  ex- 
tensively erplored,  are  found  along  the  Blue  Ridge  from  Manassah  (}ap 
nearly  to  the  Carolina  line.  The  proto-sulphuret,  red  oxyd,  and  car- 
bonate of  copper  occur  in  graywacke  and  epidotic  rocks  in  many  places. 

In  his  "  JoQtney  to  the  Land  of  Eden,"  in  1731,  Colonel  Byrd  men- 
tions sundry  mines  and  veins  of  copper  ore,  which  lie  visited  on  the 
branches  of  the  Roanoke  in  the  sontbem  part  of  the  Province.  At  one 
of  these,  called  CargiU*^  mine,  between  the  BInestone  Creek  and  James 
riTer,  the  appearances  of  copper  were  so  numerous  tlmt  the  inhabitants 
seemed  to  be  all  "mine  mad,"  and  neglected  their  husbandry  to  search 
for  mines.  On  his  return  to  his  estate  of  Westover  on  19th  September, 
he  adds,  '*we  laid  the  fonndation  of  two  large  dties,"  Richmond  and 
Petersburg.* 

*  Thirty  hundred*weight  of  copper  ore  with  forty  tons  of  Iron,  are  men- 
tioned by  Anderson  as  having  been  reeetTsd,  along  with  some  hemp, 
Cofpwon  beeswax,  from  Virginia  in  lYSO.  Most  of  them  were 

•*foM  j^^^  ^  unexpected  productions.  The  copper  ore  was  prob- 
ably from  some  of  these  early  diggings.  In  Mecklenberg  County,  on 
the  Boanoke,  not  very  distant,  a  mine  of  copper  which  promised  con- 
siderable gold  WIS  opened  about  seTenty  years  ago  on  the  lands  of 
Simeon  Draper. 

(1)  ]lMph«ioB'f  Aamit  oTConoiifo*.        ,   (1)  Wwtonr  XumMiipta, 
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The  deposits  of  brown  hematite  iron  ore  in  the  great  limestone  valley 
of  Virginia,  west  of  the  Blae  Ridge,  appear  to  have  been  opened  in  several 
places  early  in  the  last  century.  Zane's  charcoal  furnace  on  Cedar  Creek 
in  Frederick  County,  said  to  be  the  oldest  in  that  region,  hua  been 
abandoned  over  thirty  years.  A  forge  attached  to  it  luis  been  some 
£ari7  time  in  ruins.  Pine  forge,  three  miles  and  a  half  north  of 
forfc"  V  Xewmarkct,  in  Shenandoah  County,  was  built,  according  to 
the  tables  uf  Mr.  Lesley,  in  llibp  and  is  still  in  nae,  hafini;  Iteen  but 
once  rebuilt.  On  Mossy  Creek,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  south 
fork  of  the  Shenandoah,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Staunton,  in  Augui^ta 
County,  is  also  a  forge  which  was  built  in  1757,  rebuilt  in  1767,  and 
again  in  1836.  It  is  sti)!  making  bar-iron  from  these  ores,  with  a  re- 
finery and  chafery  and  two  hammers  moved  by  water.  Mossy  Creek 
charcoal  famace,  about  a  mile  from  the  forge  and  two  and  a  half  from 
the  Manassah  Gap  Bail-road,  was  built  in  1760  and  burned  down  ia 
1841.  It  was  8 J  feet  in  the  boshes  and  28^  high.  Isabella  famace  on 
Hawksbfll  Creek,  near  Lnray,  in  Page  Connty,  was  bnllt  and  abandoned 
in  the  same  years  with  the  last.  Union  forge,  near  Waynesborongh,  in 
Aogosta  County ;  Gibraltar  forge,  on  North  river,  nine  miles  north  of 
Lexington ;  and  BdTalo  forge,  the  same  distance  south  of  Lexington,  on 
Bnffalo  Creek,  in  Rockbridge,  were  all  built  about  the  year  1800.  A 
furnace  on  Smith's  Creek,  in  Rockingham  County,  Is  still  older,  and  was 
abandoned  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  Moore's  charcoal  furnace  on 
Steele's  Creek,  Rockbridge  County,  has  been  neariy  as  long  neglected, 
and  lies  in  ruins.' 

Lynch's  Ferry,  now  the  prosperous  manufacturing  town  of  Lynchburg, 
situated  on  James  river  below  where  it  pushes  the  gorge  of  the  Blue 
Atea4oq«d  mountains  near  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range,  was  the 
fbruflai.  centre  of  a  duster  of  charcoal  flimaces  erected  In  the  last  cen- 
tury to  smelt  the  primary  iron  ores  and  hematites  of  a  region  rich  in 
metalliferous  products  of  dilTerent  kinds.  These  are  now  nearly  all 
abandoned. 

The  "Notes  on  Yirginla,"  puUlsbed  in  1Y81,  contain  the  following 
observations  on  the  snbgect  of  mines  and  iron-works : 

"  The  mines  of  Iron  worked  at  present  are  Callaway's^  Ross^  and 
Ballandine's  on  the  south  side  of  James  river,  Old's  on  the  north  side 
in  Albemarle,  Miller's  in  AugustUi  and  Zane^  In  Frederick,  These  two 
last  are  in  the  valley  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  North  mountain. 
Callawayls,  Ross's,  Miller^,  and  Zane's  make  about  160  tons  of  bar-iron 
each  in  the  year :  Ross's  makes  also  about  1,600  tons  of  pig-iron  annit- 

(1)  L«tl«j*fcIiN»n  MMMifMtiuetr'i  Galia. 
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ally ;  BallaDdiB«%  1,000 ;  Calluway's,  MiUer's*  and  Zaoe's  about  600 
each.  Besides  these,  a  forge  of  Mr.  HoDter's  at  Fredericksbarg  makes 
aboat  800  tooa  a  year  of  bar-iron  from  pigs  imported  from  Maryland ; 
and  Taylor's  forge,  on  Neapseo  of  Potomac,  vorks  in  the  same  way, 
bat  to  what  extent  I  am  not  informed.  The  nndertakers  of  Iron  in 
other  places  are  nnmeroos,  and  dispersed  through  all  the  middle  coantry. 
The  toughness  of  the  cast-iron  of  Boss's  and  Zane's  furnace  is  remark- 
able. Pols  and  other  utensils  cast  thinner  than  usual  of  this  iron  may 
be  safely  thrown  into  or  out  of  the  wagons  in  which  they  are  trans- 
ported. Salt  pans  made  of  the  same  and  no  longer  wanted  for  that  pur- 
pose, cannot  be  broken  up  in  order  to  be  melted  again  unless  previously 
drilled  in  many  parts.'" 

Boss's  Iron-works,  above  mentioned,  were  on  Beaver -Creek,  seven 
miles  south  of  east  firom  Lynchburg,  and  were  abandoned  nearly  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  They  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  under  the  name  of 
Oxford  furnace.  A  forge  and  bloomery  by  that  name  in  Bartley  County 
were  advertised  for  sale  in  December.  1772,  by  Bobert  Harper,  and 
Thomas  Callaway's  were  near  Bocky  Mount  or  Franklin  Court-honse. 
Saunder's  furnace,  at  the  same  place,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Lesley  as 
having  been  abandoned  as  early  as  the  year  1800. 

Many  ottier  furnaces  and  forges  were  built  in  these  counties  before  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  In  Loudon  County  a  lurnace  was  owned  by 
Mr.  Clapham,  who  cut  a  canal  through  the  end  of  CotockUn  mountain, 
500  feet  through  solid  rock  and  60  feet  beneath  the  surface,  to  obtain 
water  for  his  furnace  and  qiill.  On  Chestnut  Creek,  in  Carroll  County, 
a  forge  was  built  about  1790,  which  has  been  abandoned  fifty  years,  and 
another  on  Little  Beed  Island  Creek,  has  been  nearly  as  long  neglected. 
In  Craig,  Wythe,  Grayson,  Washington,  and  other  counties  of  the 
southwest,  iron-works  were  erected  soon  after.  The  brown  hematite 
ores  in  their  scTeral  Tarieties  are  abundant  throughout  the  great  Win- 
chester Yalley,  are  generally  rich  in  metal,  and,  though  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  manganese,  yield  a  very  good  Iron.   The  frequent  sulphur 


(1)  Nevertbeloaa|,  Mr.  Loeloy  coneidera 
"the  manuflMtare  of  Iran  in  tbe  countiy 
of  th«  BlM  RMg«  ftad  to  tho  OMt  of  It, 
whore  tbo  primary  Uuronian  (and  perhaps 
Laurentian)  sjBtem  is  derelupod,  although 
verj  old  for  tb«  Now  WorlJ,  has  b«en  at 
nnMoeonfal  m  in  Ponnsylvoalo.  Of  IS 
ftiniMOf  oost  of  tho  BItto  Btdgo,  oolf  one 
was  in  blast  in  1856,  and  that  bat  for  hnlf 
the  year,  innking  7fiO  tnns  in  a  region  where 
ibo  standing  capacity  was  at  least  20,000 
tODO  per  eapam."    Of  the  greot  munbev 


built  along  the  great  valley,  be  further  ub- 
•«rTea,''bat  21  made  any  Iron  in  1856,  aad 
tfaoio  onlj  18,000  lou  liiftead  of  80,000,  as 
thoj  should  have  doBOj  and  not  one  of  theoo 

aro  reported  as  usin^any  ore  ^uf  tho  Hrown 
beiuatito  of  the  raliey  Limoatone  Luwor 
SUorlott  No^  IL  It  i«  aol  to  ho  imagined 
thol  Ihio  toimonoe  olrotoh  of  Hnrooiaa  rooka 

is  barren  magnetic  iron  ground.  Tho  re- 
sources of  the  Blue  Rid^e  must  some  day 
bo  explored." — Jron  Manu/aetunr'a  Uuidtf 
445,446, 
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^ prints  in  \hh  rogion  deoote  the  presence  of  pyritooa  Jroa  in  the  skte 

and  limestone  rocks. 

"In  the  Western  country,''  writes  Mr.  Jetlerson,  "  we  are  told  of  iron 
mines  between  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio,  nnd  of  others  on  Kentucky 
•^v.-t.-rti  between  the  Cumberland  and  Barren  rivrr^.  between  Cumber- 
\ir^iiiia.  land  and  Tennessee,  on  Reedy  Creek  near  the  Long  Island, 
nnd  on  Chestnut  Creek,  a  branrh  of  the  Great  Kanaliway  near  where  it 
crosses  the  Carolina  line.  What  are  called  the  Iron  banks,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, are  believed  by  a  pood  judge  to  have  th)  lion  in  them.  In 
general,  Arom  wlukt  is  hitherto  known  of  that  coontrjr,  it  seems  to  want 
Iron." 

8uch  was  the  caution  with  which  it  was  thought  proper  to  speak  of 
the  great  deposits  of  the  carbonate  and  ])eroxyd  of  iron  wliifh  every- 
where occupy  the  vast  areas  of  the  coal  measures  of  Western  Virginia, 
Kentncky,  Tennessee,  and  Southeastern  Ohio,  then  principally  included 
in  the  territory  of  Virginia.  Associated  as  these  ores  are  with  the 
minora!  fuel  of  the  Western  country,  they  are  already  more  extensively 
wrought  in  these  newer  States  and  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  Virginia, 
bat  EFd  capable  of  a  development  throughout  a  large  ])ortion  of  the 
West  to  which  there  is  at  present  no  assignable  limit  Iron 
KMiaekj.  ^^^^  discovered  in  several  places  throughout  this  region  before 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  a  number  of  furnaces  and  forges  were 
erected  for  smelting  it.  A  few  adventurers  had  penetrated  beyond  the 
Cumberland  mountains  before  the  Revolution,  but  it  was  not  nntil  after 
the  Pesi'^p  thnt  the  ngricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Western 
country  attracted  settlers  in  large  numbers  from  Middle  Virginia  and 
Penn.^ylvania.  Population  and  improvements  rnpidly  increased  from 
that  time,  and  Kentucky  was  separated  from  A'irginia  in  178G,  and  Ten- 
nessee from  >.onh  Carolina  in  1790.  They  were  admitted  n«  States  of 
the  Union,  each  in  six  years  after  its-  organization  as  a  territory.  Pro- 
vious  tn  this,  several  Iron-works  were  erected  within  their  borders. 

1  lie  first  in  Kentucky  are  said  to  have  been  the  old  slate  charcoal 
furnace  erected  by  Government  troops  in  17^1  <^n  Slate  Creek,  a  branch 
Firnt         of  Licking  river,  in  Bath  County,  then  Bonrbon.     It  was 

Kentncky  fa  •  J' 

furnace.  thirty- 1  WO  milcs  southeast  of  Paris,  and  a  few  miles  northeast  of 
Owingsville.  It  ran  forty-seven  years  on  magnesian  limestone  ore  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks,  and  blew  out  in  1838.  A  large  number  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  were  built  within  a  few  years  after  in  Estill,  Edmon<Uon, 
Greenup,  and  other  counties  in  Eastern  Kentucky,  which  have  been  long 
abandoned.  The  carbonate  ores  and  limonites  of  Western  Kentucky 
have  called  into  existence  a  great  number  of  works,  some  of  them,  as 
the  Qreat  Western  in  Stewart  Gonntj,  of  large  aise.   la  the  northern 
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part  of  tlio  Stiite,  connected  with  the  Ohio  oavigatioiii  are  bow  about 

seventeen  furnaces. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Ohio,  where  Virginia  also  clnimcd  cxtenfiive 
jun  miction  to  territory,  niueh  of  it,  as  thai  on  the  Muskingum  and  its 
br  iiK  liijs,  known  to  abound  in  coal  and  iron,  are  now  between  forty  and 
fifty  furnacp"?  seeking  an  outlet  for  their  ])roduct  by  the  same  channel. 

The.^e  land?,  with  the  claims  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 

Ohio. 

were  all  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  those  States  previous 
to  the  erection  of  a  Territorial  Government  in  1787.  The  immense  coal 
field  which  underlies  the  surface  of  twenty-eicrht  counties  in  a  broad 
belt  between  the  Ohio  and  Lake  Erie,  coinprisinp:  a  body  of  mineral 
fuel  many  times  the  extent  of  that  of  (J real  Britain,  and  a  very  consider- 
able iron  ore  field,  embracinir  many  varieties  of  the  burrstone  and  other 
argillaceous,  mrbonaceous,  and  bog  ores,  have  been  industriously  de- 
veloped (luring  the  lust  fifty  years.  Numerous  charcoal  and  cuke  fur- 
naces have  rendered  tlie  iron  interest  of  Ohio  one  of  great  magnitude. 
Raw  bituminous  coal  m  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Iron-manufac- 
tnre  in  America  in  a  furnace  of  that  State.  We  arc  not  aware  that 
any  Iron-works  were  erected  within  its  limits  in  the  last  century. 

Among  the  metals  of  Virginia  refereisce  has  been  made  to  the  early 
discovery  of  cop])er  ore  in  the  Red  Sandstone  formation  cast  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  and  along  that  range,  which  f  urnishes  cupreous  ores  through- 
out almost  its  whole  length  from  New  England  to  Carolina.  Two  mines 
of  copper  are  mentione<l  l;y  Mr.  .TeCferson  a.s  hnvinir  been  opened  along 
James,  one  on  the  north  side,  in  Amherst  County,  and  another  oppo- 
site to  it  on  the  south  side.  For  some  reasoo,  howeTer,  the  miaiog  had 
been  di.-^continued. 

A  lead  mine  near  Fincastle,  in  Botetourt  County,  was  wrought  during 
the  devolution.  There  was  also  a  lead  mine  on  the  Great  Kanawha, 
L«id  Wythe  County,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cripple  creek,  and 

nino*.  jsiontgomery  County,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 

Carolina  line.  Two  mines  were  worked  in  these  places  which  yielded 
about  25  tons  of  lead  yearly.  Thirty  men  had  produced  60  tons  in  a 
year,  besides  raising  their  own  corn.  Tiie  ore  was  sometimes  found 
mixed  with  earth,  and  sometimes  in  rock  wdnch  required  blasting.  It 
produced,  on  an  average,  GO  per  cent,  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  silver,  not  worth  extracting.  The  furnace  for  reducing  the  ore  was  on 
the  ojiposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  mine,  and  a  mile  distant.  The 
ore  was  taken  to  the  river  in  wagons,  carried  over  in  canoes,  and  thence 
wagoned  to  the  furnace.  This  expensive  arrangement  was  made  to 
pecure  a  good  site  for  a  pounding-mdl  on  the  creek,  which  end  could 
have  been  better  attained  by  a  short  canal  to  bring  water  to  the  other 
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side.    From  the  furnace  the  lead  wtt  trauBported  over  a  good  road  one 

hundred  and  thirty  miles  through  the  Peaks  of  Otter  to  Lyneh's  ferry  or 
to  Winston's,  on  James  river,  and  tiiakce  aboat  as  far,  by  water,  to 
Westham,  six  miles  above  Richmond.  A  mine  in  Wythe  County  is  still 
worked  by  several  shafts  exclnsirely  for  lead  ore,  though  much  iron  ore 
is  also  met  with.  Of  three  principal  veins  which  are  worked,  one  had 
been  mined  in  1854  for  1,000  feet,  and  150  feet  below  the  surface  to 
water  level,  and  another  nearly  200  feet  deep,  the  dip  varying  from  15® 
to  CO^  southeast.  The  principal  ore  is  the  sulphuret  or  galena,  with 
occasionally  the  compact  carbonate,  and  from  500  to  TOO  tons  of  lead 
were  annually  obtained.  The  carbonate  of  lead  in  these  mines  was  in 
early  times  thrown  away  as  white  clay.  These  lead  deposits  near  the 
sources  of  the  James  river  were  more  extensively  mined  in  the  last  cen- 
tury than  any  others  in  the  country,  and  notwithstanding  the  bad 
economy  of  their  managers,  furnished  lead  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
L' II  ion.* 

Lead  mines  were  also  opened  in  several  other  piaces  between  the  Allc- 
ghiiny  and  Ciiinl)erhiiul  mountains,  particularly  on  the  French  Broad 
river  and  f^oiuh  of  tlie  (Jreen  river  in  Kentucky. 

A  lump  of  gold,  yieldiiip;  17  dwts.  of  very  liuctile  metal,  was  found 
near  the  falls  of  Rapj)aliarnu)ck.  Hut  it  did  not  lead  to  any  further 
Gold  discovery  of  the  metal  ut  that  i)la('e.  Some  granules  of  gold 
uiiMt.  were  afterward  found  between  the  James  and  Appomattox. 
But  the  certainty  that  the  rocks  in  different  i)arts  of  this  State  and 
North  Carolina  are  highly  auriferous  has  been  more  recently  ascertained. 
In  18H0,  no  less  than  sixty  gold  mines  (so  called)  or  diggings  were  said 
to  be  wuri^ed  in  iLlu  k>late,  of  which  twenty-six  were  in  Spottsylvania 


(1)  The  loud  tnincH  of  Mi.««ouri  were 
oorered  &bool  the  yeftr  ni\i,  and  in  1723 
wtr*  griDlid  to  H.  B«nSall»  who  had  aado 
tho  flnt  dig gingi,  hy  tho  oolohralid  Miii]»> 

itppi  Company,  whoso  pchcmpi'  were  prin- 
cipally lJH^<ell  on  the  reputed  mineral  wealth 
of  Louisiana.  The  oompanjr  ia  said  to  have 
•ml  500  mon  to  Mweh  for  ininoroli,  hat 
Bonaalt,  findinf  few  of  the  precious  oroi^ 
turned  his  attention  to  the  lead  which  was 
fonnil  nbunditnlly  near  the  surface  on  tho 
Jdarutiiak  and  other  rivers.  Thejr  are  be- 
tiofod  to  hoT«  rdiMd  great  qnoatitiai  of 
ora»  and  mitdo  loiiio  attavpto  to  amelt  it 
Tho  mining  did  not  amount  to  much  under 
the  French  and  Spanish  domination.  Hut 
the  old  diggmgit  aixd  qcvt  uimes  were 


wrought  after  tho  territory  was  purchased 
bjr  the  United  States  in  1804,  and  in  1811 
twolvo  diggingi  arooad  8U  GobotIoto  won 
workod,  and  oaoh  hod  a  tndo  opoa  or  mA 

furrace  attached.  Only  one,  the  Mine  & 
iJurton,  had  a  shaft,  which  wn-i  sunk  SO  feet 
bjr  Moves  Austin.  Aantiu  had  also  the  first 
Mkd  onlj  olfwAiriimoo  thon  oroeted  at  tho 
BUlnos.  The  twelve  mines  produced  about 
one  and  ahalf  niillion  pounds  of  lead  annu- 
ally, and  employed  350  men,  besidol ameltero 
and  soiDfl  other  woricmen. 

At  loaot  S,000  oqttoto  niloa  it  KImqwI 
aro  ooenplod  with  lead  deposit^*,  and  Dr. 
Owen  states  that  tho  Western  lead  region 
covers  also  four  tf)wi!«hips  in  Iowa,  ten  ia 
Xlliuoisj  and  sixty-two  m  Wisconsin. 
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and  fifteen  in  Oransre  Connty.  R^ill  more  recently  machinery  was  some- 
what pxtonsively  introduced  by  Cuiinnodore  Stockton,  for  reducing  the 
gold-bearing  quartz  of  a  rich  vein  in  Fluvanna  County;  and  (juartz-innis 
have  been  erected  in  Buckingham  Coontj  and  other  places  hj  different 
companies. 

But  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  are  greatly  subordinate  in  value  to 
her  Iron  and  coal.  The  latter  had  been  ol)scrvcd  in  so  many  jdaoos 
CoRi  throughout  tjie  Western  country,  that,  as  mentioned  in  the 
minea.  Notcs  OH  Virginia,'' tho  wholc  country  l)ctween  the  Laurel 

Ridge  and  the  Mississippi  was  supposed  to  be  underlaid  by  it.  It  was 
also  known  in  many  places  north  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  branches  of  the 
Monongahela.  Ou  both  sides  the  James  river  for  several  miles,  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  above  Richmond,  coal  seams  had  been  long  opened. 
The  pits  were  owned  by  different  persons,  and  were  worked  to  an  ex- 
tent equal  to  the  demand.  The  coal  was  snperficial,  and  is  stated  to 
have  been  first  found  by  a  boy  in  digging  for  crayfish,  and  was  found 
adhenog  to  the  roots  of  upturned  trees.  It  was  exported  to  Philadel- 
phia and  other  places  in  1780  in  considerable  qnan titles;  and  sold  in  the 
former  bj  retail  at  Is.  6(/.  a  bnshel. 
0  To  render  available  for  market  the  valuable  semi-bituminous  coal 
deposits  of  the  Richmond  and  Chesterfield  coal  basin,  and  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  western  conntleSf  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Potomac  and  Jame^  rivers  so  as  to  interlock  by  canals  and 
short  portages  with  the  head-waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha  and  Mo- 
nongahela, received  early  attention.  In  1185,  the  Assemblies  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland  passed  Acts  to  encourage  a  company,  in  which  General 
"Washington  was  a  large  stockholder,  to  reach  Will^  creek  near  Fort 
Cumberland,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghanies,  by  means  of  the  Potomac 
river  and  a  canal  30  feet  wide  with  8  feet  of  water,  estimated  to  cost 
$50,000.  About  the  same  time  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  jointly  incorporated  a  company  to  construct  a  canal  between  the 
navigable  waters  of  Elizabeth  and  Pasquotank  rivers,  thus  uniting  Albe- 
marle Sound  with  Philadelphia,  except  a  short  passage  between  Elk 
river  and  Christina  creek.  This  canal  passed  through  a  portion  of  the 
Dismal  Swamp,  whose  terrible  solitudes  were  first  penetrated  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  company  which  sorreyed  the  line  between  Virginia  and 
Carolina  in  1728. 

A  canal  was  soon  after  completed  around  the  falls  of  James  river, 
opening  direct  water  communication  with  some  of  the  finest  portions  of 
the  interior.    The  ample  water-power  of  the  falls,  which  have  a  descent 
of  80  feet  within  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  had  been  some  time  before 
appropriated  to  Tarioas  mannfactoring  pnrposee.    An  excellent  air* 
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fiiniBce  was  built  at  Westham,  miles  above  the  city,  OD  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  durintr  the  Revoluti  >ti.  Some  of  the  larcrcat  and  best- 
constructed  merchant  uiiUs  in  the  cuuutry  were  built  on  ibo  caual  and 
falls  near  the  city  a  few  years  later. 

A  rolling  an(i  slittiuji;  mill  was  afterward  built  nt  the  same  place  to 
work  the  Iron  which  came  down  from  the  upper  conntry.  This  was 
Mftiiaibetiim  probably  not  the  first  in  the  State,  although  we  have  seen  no 
frontros.  mention  of  aa  earlier  one  Althongh  the  States  south  of 
Pennsylvania  were  supposed  to  make  mure  pig-iron  than  those  to  the 
northward,  the  manufacture  of  that  metal  into  its  various  forms  for  use 
had  made  less  progress,  and  most  of  their  iron  wares  were  imported  from 
Enprland  or  the  northern  Provinces  before  the  war. 

The  erection  of  mills  and  Iron-work^  was  encourajred  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  at  different  times,  'j'lie  Revolution  forced  upon  all  the 
Southern  Colonies  an  increased  attention  to  domestic  manufactures. 
Employment  was  furnished  in  many  of  the  manual  arts,  and  several 
branches  of  metallic  manufacture  wen:  introdaced  bj  that  event. 
The  non-intercoorse  resolutions  were  early  adopted  and  faithfallj  car- 
ried out 

A  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention  previously  appointed  to  re- 
port a  plan  for  the  encouragement  Of  arts  and  manufactures,  reported, 
March  '21 ,  I77rS,  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  a  i  [  i 'd, 
urging  the  i>co|ile  to  promote  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  salt,  gunyiuvvdcr, 
nails,  wire,  etc.,  and  largely  to  encourage  the  making  of  steel,  as  there 
would  bo  a  great  demand  for  the  article.  Wool  combs,  cottou  and 
wool  cards,  and  heckles,  which  had  been  for  some  time  made  in  some 
neighboring  Colonies,  were  also  commended  to  their  attention.  The 
formation  of  societies  and  the  giving  of  pr^'niimus  for  the  promotion  of 
these  and  other  useful  objects  was  recommended. 

In  August  a  resolution  was  passed  "(hat  in  case  tli«  Rriti.sh  Ministry 
attempts  to  enforce  the  Act  of  Parliament  preventing  the  erection  of 
RoUing-  plating  and  slitting  mills  in  America,  the  Convention  will 
mill.  recompense  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Crst  two  of  such  mills  as 
shall  be  finished  and  set  to  work  in  this  Colony  all  losses  they  may  re- 
spectively sustain  in  conseipience  of  such  endeavours  of  Administration." 
An  ordinance  was  also  passed  to  encourage  the  iiiaiiuhirtui-'  of  sfdt- 
petre,  gunpowder,  lead,  the  refining  of  sulphur,  and  providiiiL''  tirr  arms 
for  the  use  of  the  Colony.  The  industry  of  the  Virginians  in  that  and 
the  followiny-  year  in  some  kinds  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  their  zeal 
in  promoting  the  use  of  home-made  goods,  are  described  as  almost  sur- 
patting  belief.    To  provide  lead  for  the  troops,  the  Conveation,  in 
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May,  ITTC,  reprieved  a  number  of  condemned  nefinroeg,  and  sent  them 
to  work  in  the  lead  mines  in  Fincastle  on  tlie  public  account. 

These  efforts  doubtless  secured  some  attention  to  the  branches  indi- 
cated. lUit  for  cannon,  small  arms,  and  otiier  munitions  of  war,  Vir- 
ginia appears  to  have  depended  less  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  on  her  own  resources  than  Maryland  and  some  other 
States.  An  order  for  some  small  cannon  for  the  State  was  sent  to 
France  early  in  the  year  ITTG.  Au  application  wuo  u,L->u  made  to  Con- 
gress for  leave  to  purchase  cannon  at  llufrhes'  furnace  in  Maryland, 
whence  the  State  would  appear  not  to  have  been  well  provided  with 
the  facilities  for  uiakuig  cannon  at  the  outset.  One  of  the  best  caunon- 
founderies  in  the  country  was,  however,  in  operation  before  the  end 
of  the  war  at  Wcsthara,  a  few  miles  above  Richmond,  and,  with  a  large 
quniitify  of  cannon  and  other  military  stores,  was  destroyed  when  Gen. 
Arnohl  invaded  the  State  in  January,  1781, 

Cannon  ami  small  arms  were  made  in  some  other  parts  of  the  State, 
but  we  cannot  say  to  what  extent.    The  price  for  iron  cannon  was 
about  1'.).')  per  ton,  Yir^inia  currency,  and  for  muskets  £4  58. 

Snail  sniM. 

each.  At  New  Loudon,  iu  IJedford  County,  and  probably  in 
several  other  towuB.  were  a  number  of  workshops  for  the  manufacture 
and  repair  of  fire-arms  during  the  war. 

After  the  peace  (17 80),  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Marquis  de  Lafayette  were 
commissioned  to  purchase  fire-arras  in  France  for  the  Virginia  militia. 
France  is  i>aid  by  M.  de  Warville  to  have  withdrawn  the  prohibition 
resting  on  the  exportation  of  fire-arms  and  ammunition  in  consc(juenco 
of  this  order,  which  was  made  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  strong  foreign 
competitiou  for  the  trade  of  the  American  States/ 

(I)  Congmi  fti  diir«r«iit  tinei  obtainwl  eotloa.  It  eoMlit»d"iB      ntkias  •vtiy 

lappUei  of  MTDB  from  FrancL-.  A  ktier  from  part  of  tb«itt  «o  MMtly  alik*  tb*t  wbai  be- 

Barbnp  Dnborg  to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Ture,  longn  to  nny  one  may  be  tised  for  ftvery 

1776,  iipeaica  of  obtaining  from  thu  kiug's  musket  in  th«  magRxino."  It  bad  tben  been 

«n«o«I»  M  mn  Mnin«d  meitwDtile  traniM-  afftlied  oolj  to  tb«  maoafaotaro  of  ib«  locks, 

tf OB  of  th«  miuinfaotvrMv  15,000  mwkets  of  Imt  woald  toon  bo  extmidod  to  mU  portB  of  tho 

tbe  model  ofl7fl3,  for  the  uae  of  tbo  United  gun.    The  prlnoiple  is  eo  analugoua  to  that 

States.  He  rilludeia  to  an  iniprfH  C'fl  rnujkct  in-  adopted  ii  few  years  after  by  E15  "Whitney 

Tented  bj  one  Reynard,  which  it  was  hoped  at  New  iJavon,  and  Bubfle(|aeQt]y  in  publio 

would  fint  bo  omployed  in  the  sorrioo  of  Ub.  tamotlt  of  tbo  GororniDOD^  thftt  U 


ortj  in  AmoriMU  Mr.  Joffortoa,  In  n  lotlor  probablo  tbo  IdoB  wm  oblainod  horn  nbroad. 

firom  Fsfii  to  John  Jnj,  iq  Aug.,  1785,  and  Mr.  Jefferaon  nlludcd  to  it,  bo  says,  in  eoM 

afterward  to  tho  (lovemor  of  Virfjinin.  men-  Congress  fho«ld  wirh  to  purchase  arras, — 

tioned  a  valuable  improvement  which  bad  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  be  did  not 

jitft  boon  niad#  Id  tbo  nuurafMtttro  of  eomidor  bit  own  State  or  Hbe  ooontrjr  a« 

mnokoti  in  Paris.  It  bad  been  approved  of  ifTording  any  Mope  for  iti  inlrodnotloo. 

bj  the  Gorernmont)  wbieh  was  tben  ostab-  lie  wa?  mt  nr  (hat  time,  boWfTOr,  Ml  MlTO- 

Uahing  a  largo  maiittfaotory  to  pat  it  in  oxe-  onto  of  Manufactures. 
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Ill  accordance  with  the  Act  of  May  4, 1T98,  Harper*s  Ferry,  in  Yir- 
glnla,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  public  armories  and  gnn* 
p,i^i,g  roannfactories  of  the  United  States,  where  the  latest  improTe* 
armory.     meots  in  the  mannfactore  were  introdnced. 

Under  the  old  Confederation,  in  January,  ltS8,  Yirginia  enacted  a 
State  impost  law,  which  laid  the  following  duties  on  Iron  and  its  mann* 
factnres :  On  bar-iron  pots  and  other  eastings  the  dnty  was  4s.  per  bun- 
dred'Weight ;  on  nail^rods,  68. ;  on  axes  per  dosen,  St. ;  on  hoes,  6s. ; 
and  clocks  paid  £S. 

The  manufacture  of  these  articles  had  probably  receiTod  an  impulse 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  war.  Yirginia  and  Carolina  made  hoes 
had  been  for  sale  in  New  York  several  yean  before  the  Roto- 
lution.  Nails,  which  had  always  been  imported  in  large 
amount,  were  now  made  in  considerable  quantity.  Many  of 
the  planters  had  taken  pains  to  instruct  their  negroes  in  that  and  other 
handicraft  branches,  and  in  some  sections  their  labor  went  far  toward 
supplying  the  demand.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  had  much  of  bis  do- 
mestic coarse  clothing,  cabinet-ware,  masonry,  bricklaying,  smith- 
work,  etc.,  thus  done  by  his  own  slavesy  also  employed  about  a 
dozen  of  the  younger  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  muls,  who  made 
about  a  ton  of  nails  a  month  at  a  considerable  profit  His  mechanical 
tastes  also  led  him,  preTious  to  the  time  that  he  assisted  in  the  organi- 
sation and  presided  oyer  the  Patent  Board  of  the  General  <}oTemment» 
a  little  into  the  field  of  iuTcntion.  While  fn  England,  in  1786,  he  con- 
trired  a  portable  copying  machine,  on  the  principle'of  a  large  one  then  in 
use,  and  in  Paris  be  set  a  workman  to  make  them,  who  had  his  hands 
foil,  such  was  the  demand  for  them.  He  also  devised  a  mould  board  of 
improved  construction  for  a  plow. 

In  illustration  of  the  progress  made  in  domestic  and  particularly 
household  manufactures  in  the  ten  years  following  the  peace,  some  facta 
were  carefully  collected  and  fhmished  to  Mr.  Tench  Coze,  and  appended 
to  his  review  of  Lord  Sheffield's  pamphlet  in  1792.  From  several  parts 
of  Yirginia  and  other  Southern  States,  where  the  results  were  expected 
to  be  less  striking  than  in  the  Northern  ones,  the  evidence  seemed  to 
prove  that,  even  in  towns  accessible  to  shipping,  the  advance  in  neces- 
sary manufactures  had  been  as  visible  and  rapid  as  in  agriculture.  The 
progress  in  Frederick  and  Eliaabethtown,  In  Maryland ;  in  Staunton, 
Yirginia;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  and  some  other  interior  towns  of 
the  South,  there  was  reason,  to  believe,  had  been  nearly  as  great  aa  in 
the  counties  of  Lancaster,  York,  and  Berks  in  PennsylvanV  which  were 
the  most  advanced  in  manufactures  of  any  in  that  State,  and  perhaps  in 
the  Union.  Winchester,  Virginia,  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
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mannfactarers,  as  also  scverni  interior  towns  of  Pennsylranift,  and 
Philadelphia,  where  one-fourth  of  the  adalt  males  belonged  to  the  classes 
whieh  could  properly  be  called  manofaciorers. '  One  commniiication 
represents  that  the  mannfactares  of  Iron  exceeded  all  others  in  Yiiginia, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  exclusive  of  the  lioosehold  mannfactares  of 
eveiy  kind.  In  ship-bnilding,  Virginia  then  exceeded  New  Hampshire, 
and  in  merchant  mills  her  progress  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State,  though  still  behind  some  in  that  class  of  machinery.  These 
branches  were  a  support  to  the  Iron  interest  Of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  Richmond  for  some  of  those  branches  of  mannfactare  in 
which  it  has  since  become  so  prominent,  Mr.  Coxe  makes  the 
following  observation  at  a  time  when  the  coal  deposits  of  other  parts 
of  the  Union  had  not  been  discovered:  "There  are  bat  two  scenes  in 
the  Atlantic  counties  In  which  coal,  iron,  and  water-falls  are  yet  found 
together  in  abundance.  These  scenes  are  therefore  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  iron  branch  of  manufactures.  The  city  of  Kichmond  on  the 
bank  of  James  river,  in  Virginia^  which  Is  one  of  the  places  contem- 
plated,  may  be  considered  in  a  permanent  view  as  having  an  incontestable 
natural  advantage  over  any  more  northern  seapori  in  this  interesting 
branch.  How  profitable  would  it  be  to  Tirgioia  were  all  her  pig  and 
bar  iron  passed  under  the  tOt-hammers  or  throngh  the  roiling  and  slit* 
ting  mills  which  might  be  erected  at  that  place." 

KoKTH  Caboiina. — ^lu  the  Provinces  south  of  Virginia  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron  was  not  attempted  either  as  early  or  as  extensively  as  in 
those  farther  north.  And  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  excellent 
ore  in  some  of  them,  and  plenary  facilities  for  its  manufacture,  the  pro- 
duction of  Iron  is  still  relatively  inconsiderable. 

Within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  probably  the  first  discovery  of  iron 
ore  in  this  country  was  made  by  the  colony  of  8ir  Walter  Baleigh,  left  in 
^i,^.  August,  1585,  on  the  island  of  Roanoke,  under  Captain  Lane, 
piorMioN.  ^inid33^  uniji  Thomas  Heriot,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of 
Algebraic  notation.  Lane  and  his  men,  impelled  by  the  hope  of  golden 
discoveries,  which  was  certainly  as  excusable  in  that  age  as  in  this,  ex* 
plored  the  country  along  the  Boanoke  and  on  both  sides  from  Elizabeth 


(1)  Wiochostcr  conUined  about  200  hoofes 
and  had  4  or  S  tan^ywrda ;  1  Urge  ropawalk ; 
1  ar  3  coacb-maken;  S  w  4  dittilleriat,  and 
man:!'  nthcrs  in  the  noigbborhood ;  several 
oil-mills;  nnmerous  griBt*milIs ;  1  eoppcr- 
•mlth,  wboM  butiQeta  waa  exteasive ;  3  tia- 
plale  workan;  S  or  10  hattarsj  12  or  16 

89 


saddlers,  wbo,  as  wall  a*  tlia  batters,  did  a 
larga  Imelnaw ;  6  or  6  blaaki mtthi,  oaa  an- 

plnje<i  in  plating  saddle  trees ;  3  or  4 
If  boelwrigbt.o ;  8  or  10  tailor?;  ^  or  9  sboe- 
makers  ;  4  or  6  ifeavers ;  2  spinoing-wbeel 
makers ;  3  or  4  laddla-traa  nakan.-'Cb««'« 
TiawofOa  United  SiuU§, 


« 
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river  to  the  Neos,  and  obtaiaed  the  first  knowledge  of  soTeral  indigenous 
producUanab  snch  as  tobacco,  maize,  the  potato,  and  sngar  cane.  At 
two  places,  one  fourscore  the  other  sixscore  fdriongs  from  their  settle- 
ment, Heriot,  the  historian  of  the  Colony,  says  they  found  near  the 
water  side  rocky  ground,  "which,  by  the  trial  of  the  mineral  man,jra8 
found  to  hold  iron  richly.  It  is  found  in  many  places  of  the  country 
ebe.  I  know  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  it  may  be  allowed  for  a 
good  Mierehantable  commodity,  considering  there  the  small  charge  for 
the  labour  and  finding  of  men,  the  infinite  store  of  wood,  the  want  of 
wood  and  deamess  thereof  in  £ngland,  and  the  necessity  of  ballasting 
ships.'"  Copper  and  silver  ornaments  were  found  with  the  natives,  who 
discovered  in  the  strangers  credulous  and  willing  listeners  to  manj  fie- 
tions  of  rich  mines  in  the  far  Interior. 

The  second  charter  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  liis  associates  in  1665, 
confirming  to  them  iiiuler  the  title  of  Carolina,  and  extending  the  former 
patr  rit  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  two  Carolinas,  with  palatinate  rights 
and  jurisdictions,  granted  the  proprietaries  "all  veins,  mines,  and 
quarries,  as  well  discovered  as  hot  discovered,  of  gold,  silver,  gems,  and 
preoious  stones,  and  all  other  whatsoever,  be  it  of  stones,  metals,  or  any 
other  thing  found  ur  to  be  found  within  the  Province,  territory,  inlets, 
and  limits  aforesaid."  They  were  to  pay,  n>  a  ft  urlal  acknowledgment, 
a  rent  of  twenty  marks,  and  one-fourth  of  the  gold  and  silver  that  should 
be  found  tin n  in. 

Though  1*  s  important  every  way  than  the  baser  metals  contained 
within  it,  the  limits  of  this  patent  embrace  the  principal  gold-producing 
Q^ij  region  of  the  AClantic  States.  If  the  proprietaries  made  any 
miBM.  effort  to  promote  the  discovery  of  the  precious  or  useful  orea 
the  metallurgic  knowledge  brought  to  the  investigation  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  adequate  to  its  detection.  Although  many  of  the 
earlier  advcntnrers  doubtless  kept  a  vigilant  watch  for  traditional  treas- 
ures in  the  soil,  it  was  not  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  Caro> 
lina  and  neighboring  States  were  found  to  hold  gold  and  silver  in 
appreciable  amount  Gold  is  first  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  Notes 
as  a  known  constituent  of  the  porphyritic  structure  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  It  is  confined  in  the  United  States  to  the  newer  metamorphro 
series,  and  where  the  "  Appalachian  gold  field  "  crosses  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina,  it  occurs  in  auriferons  quartz,  pyrites,  and  other 
crystalline  forms,  associated  with  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron,  barytes,  etc., 
some  of  them  also  in  useful  proportions.  It  is  not  known  how  early  it 
was  found  in  this  State,  but  a  large  lump  was  discovered  in  lt09,  which, 
when  melted  at  the  Mint,  is  said  to  have  yielded  25  lbs.  of  gold  S3 

(1)  H«riot'»  N«mtiv«  in  Dr.  Bftwk'a  Hiit.  K.  Carolina,  i.  lit. 
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enrats  fine.  It  was  first  obtained  in  an j  considerable  quantity  in  this 
StoteJ 

The  iron  ores  of  this  State  embrace  the  bog  deposits  of  the  alloTial 
seaboard  connties,  which  are  common  to  the  cretaceons^  tertiary,  and 
drift  formatiooB  of  the  whole  Atlantic  slope,  and  to  simflar 
formations  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  those  of  earlier  age  where 
circnmstances  are  faTorable  to  their  deposition.  Beds  of  brown  hematite 
are  met  with  in  the  older  and  newer  secondary  contigoons  to  the  primary 
series.  At  Egypt,  in  the  Deep  river  coal  basin,  which  is  a  eontinna- 
tlon  of  the  Richmond  coal  field,  fossil  or  black  band  ore  occurs  in  jnxta^ 
position  with  the  coal,  and  in  workable  quantity.  The  middle  and 
northeastern  connties  are  crossed  by  three  considerable  belts  of  primary 
magnetic,  specolar,  and  pyritons  ore,  charged  in  many  places,  as  already 
observed,  with  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals  in  economical  proportions. 
Some  of  these  have  been  long  worked  for  the  prodaction  of  Iron.  In 
the  transmontane  territory  of  Carolina,  now  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
carbonate  and  Dyestone  fossil  ores  come  np  in  the  upper  Silnrian  and 
Devonian  system,  yrith  nnmeroas  beds  of  brown  hematite  on  the  lime- 
stone valleys  between  the  mountain  ranges. 

Several  Iron-works  were  in  operation  in  the  Province  before  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  some  of  which  were  put  out  of  blast  by  that  event.  They 
were  situated  on  the  primary  ore  belts  of  the  middle  and 
work*.  western  districts,  priDcipnIly  Salisbury,  on  branches  of  the 
Cape  Fear,  Yadkin,  and  Dan  rivers.  John  Wilcox  was  tlie  proprietor  of 
a  furnace  and  Iron-works  on  Deep  Bun  in  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Its 
site  18  not  definitely  mentioned.  There  were  also  Iron-works  in  Guilford 
County,  probably  on  the  same  stream.  In  April,  1776,  the  Provincial 
Congress  sent  commissioners  to  treat  with  Mr.  Wilcox  for  the  use  of 
his  furnace  and  works  for  two  years,  or  to  purchase  and  repair  those  in 
Quilford,  for  casting  ordnance,  shot,  etc.,  and  empowered  them  to  draw 


(1)  Of  the  gold  cotnagtt  of  1804  about 

eleven  thrm'fttKl  dfilliir*  wpre  the  produce 
of  virgin  gold  lYom  Cabarrus  County,  N.  C. 
From  that  time  to  1827  all  the  gold  in  this 
wmntxj  wai  obtained  from  thif  Slate, 
amounting  in  all  io  $110,000.  The  Gold 
ITill  nainu.-;  in  Rnwnn  Ci-unty  tiro  tlic  rich- 
est in  thu  Atlantic  States,  and  now  yield 
about  $200,000  worth  annnallj.  It  ia  ox- 
traelod  fW>m  iron  pjrltoi  oontalnod  In  lal- 
oose  slate,  quarti,  and  other  rock,  which  is 
worth  usuulljr  from  one  to  throe  rioUura  per 
bushui,  and  occasionally  $1,000.  Ibe 
"Washington  SUver  Hino,"  ia  DavidMB 


County,  fumlshos  gold,  silvor,  lend,  and 
iron.  A  bar  of  filver  from  one  of  these 
mines  in  the  New  York  Exhibition  in 
18S3-4,  is  said  to  hare  been  the  first  smelted 
from  the  oree  In  tbe  United  States.  Bereral 
OOttOtles  of  this  State  produce  gold  in  vari« 
ous  association  with  other  m<fnh.  Tho 
copious  yield  of  gold  by  the  mines  of  thu 
Soathom  Statee  indnood  Congress  in  IA38 
to  eetablieb  fbroo  branob  mints,  ono  at 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  ono  at  Dahlonega, 
0(H)r{:U\,  and  one  at  Now  Orleans,  tbe  first 
two  for  gold  coin  only. 
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on  the  treasury  for  £5,000  for  that  purpose.  At  Ore  HiO,  on  Deep 
river,  near  wbicli  Wilcoz*s  furnace  probab^  stood,  and  in  Guilford 
Consty,  tlie  Chatham  or  eastern  belt  of  primitiTO  ores  flmiishes  mag* 
netic,  specnlar,  and  hematite  iron  in  great  qnantlty,  and  ezcaTations  in 
their  neighborhood  show  them  to  have  been  mined  long  ago.  On  the 
western  belt  of  the  same  ores,  a  fnmaee  and  forge  was  also  built  before 
the  war  on  Buffalo  creek,  in  develand  County,  not  fttr  from  King's 
mountain  on  the  soutiiem  border  of  the  State.  A  bloomery  forge  near 
Its  site  and  several  others  in  the  county  now  obtain  ore  from  n  magnetic 
Tein  forty  feet  thick,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.  In  tiie  ai^oin- 
ing  county  of  Lincoln,  rich  yeins  of  this  ore  have  been  long  wrought, 
and  furnished  in  early  times  a  metal  of  high  repute.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  four  forges,  two  bloomeries,  and  two  fiimaces,  were  in 
operation  in  the  county.  One  of  the  furnaces,  the  YesUTius,  built  In 
1795,  was  on  Anderson^s  creek,  ten  miles  east  of  Lineolnton,  and,  having 
been  rebuilt,  Is  stiU  in  use.  In  Stokes  County,  where  these  ores  spread 
out  in  broad  seams  and  maintain  several  forges,  Iron-works  were  built 
on  Iron  creek,  and  conducted  with  spirit  nearly  seventy  years  ago.  A 
magnetic  ore  bank  was  early  opened  about  three  miles  from  Daobnry 
and  ten  miles  from  the  Ban  river  coal  basin.  Magnetic  ore  from  »  shaft 
near  the  town  yields  77  per  cent  o(  iron.  On  Snow  creek,  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Danbnry,  a  bloomeiy  was  built  in  1780 ;  another  on  Town 
Fork,  ten  miles  southwest,  in  1796,  and  one  on  Tom's  river,  nineteen 
miles  west  of  the  same  place,  in  1791.  These  have  each  been  rebuilt 
within  a  few  years,  and  all  but  the  last  are  still  in  operation.  In  Surry 
County,  where  Morevians  from  Pennsylvania,  many  of  them  tradesmen, 
made  settlements  as  early  as  1758,  Iron-works  were  erected  a  few  yean 
after  the  Revolution  near  the  Tadkin.  It  now  has  six  forges  and  n 
furnace.  On  the  same  stream,  in  Wilkes  County,  a  forge  was  also  built 
near  the  same  time.  A  furnace  and  forge  was  erected  also  on  Trouble- 
some creek,  in  Rocldngham  County,  to  work  up  Iron  ore  found  in  several 
parts  of  it  Catawba  CouDtj  contains  some  specular  iron  ore.  The 
remains  of  a  shaft  and  of  old  crucibles  and  Airoaces  near  Trogden  moun- 
tain are  supposed  to  attest  the  misguided  enterprise  of  some  one  who, 
before  the  days  of  the  present  settlers,  was  tempted  by  the  deceptive 
lustre  of  the  specular  oxyd  to  hope  for  certain  weaRh. 

In  Burke  County,  Morgan  district,  twelve  miles  from  Morgantown, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  were  two  bloomeries  and  two  forges 
before  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Twenty  miles  from  the  same  place 
was  also  a  lead  mine.* 

fl)  Tn  Linvillo  mnuntain.  5n  UiLs  pountj,  hu  been  foand  aecoinpantcd,  as  in  Brazil 
tlie  rare  mioeral  flexible  spar  (ita  columile)    and  the  Ural  mouDtaiDS,  hj  diamoods,  of 
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The  name  of  the  Great  Iron  Mountain,  given  by  the  first  settlers  to 
that  portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  which  is  prolonged  on  the  western  boun- 
^.,„t^rn  ^^^7  of  ^^^^  State,  indicates  their  knowledge  of  its  great 
Tejnury.  abundancc  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  red  and  brown  hematite. 
The  whole  region  is  rich  in  other  valuable  ores.  The  Hiwassee,  Duck- 
town,  and  other  copper  mines  in  Polk  County,  adjoining  the  Georgia 
lioe,  are  celebrated  as  among  the  richest  in  the  country,  affording  the 
black  oxyd  and  sulphnret  of  copper  for  which  they  are  wrought,  in  great 
amount  They  are  equally  rich  in  hydrated  peroxyd  of  Iron,  resulting 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  pyritiferoos  rnrks,  and  carry  their  veius 
of  both  metals  into  the  State  of  Georgia.  A  furnace  was  once  built  to 
smelt  iron  from  these  ores.  The  streams  which  flow  westward  from  this 
elevated  dividing  ridge  into  the  ^reat  valley  of  the  Tennessee,  are  now 
gtu<kk>I  with  numeront  iron^workg.  The  hardy  emigrants  from  Tirgisia 
and  neitrhboriiig  States,  and  from  Europe,  who,  on  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  Eugland  and  the  indigenous  Indian  tribes,  penetrated,  chiefly,* 
by  way  of  *1  *  Cumberland  Gap,  into  the  fertile  limestone  valley  of  the 
West,  erected  several  Iron-works  within  the  present  limits  of  the  State, 
before  it  obtained  a  separate  federal  existence.  Their  first  operations 
appear  to  haTS  been  made  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  State,  on 
the  head  streams  of  the  fiolsten,  the  main  branch  of  the  Tenuessee. 
They  are  said,  however,  to  have  rejected  the  richest  of  the  l)ro\vij  hema- 
tite ores  of  this  section,  mistaking  it  for  the  black  jack,  (sulphnret  of 
zinc)  of  the  English  miners. 

A  bloomery  forge  was  built  in  1790,  at  Emeryville,  eight  miles  south- 
east  from  Washington  0  liege,  and  the  same  distance  south  of  Jones- 
borough,  in  Washington  County  and  district.  It  is  now  known 
Sm*  TMuiM-asthe  Pleasant  Valley  lloIliDg-mill  and  Nail-works,  to  which 
****  use  it  was  converted  in  1833.  At  Elizabethtown^  on  Poe 
liTcr,  a  branch  of  the  Watanga,  in  Carter  County,  the  bloomery  of 
Messrs.  Carter  Co.  was  built  in  1796.  It  is  now  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  simihir  works.  A  bloomeiy  was  also  erected  on  Camp 
Creek,  of  the  Nolachocky,  seTen  miles  southeast  of  Greeny ilfe,  Greene 
County,  in  1797.  It  was  rebnilf  in  1856,  and  still  makes  Iron  from 
hematite  in  its  neighborhood.  Wagner's  l)Ioomery,  a  working  forge 
on  Boane's  Greek,  a  few  miles  from  Taylorsville,  in  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  in  Johnson  County,  is  said  to  hare 
been  built  in  lt95.  Two  bloomeries  in  Jefferson  County,  the 
Mossy  Oreok  forge,  tea  miles  north,  and  Dnmpling  forge,  Ave  miles  west 

which  some  amall  ones  bavo  been  found  in    North  Carolina,  and  also  in  South  Carolina 
thlK  SUto  Mill  QMifUu  Th«  tune  niln«nl  and  G«orgliL 
U  found  in  StokM  and  WilkM  owmtiM  la 
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of  Dandridge,  were  built  about  the  same  year,  and  were  both  abandoned 
nearly  fifty  yeara  ago. 

About  the  same  time,  if  not  earlier,  Mr.  Da?id  Ross,  the  proprietor 
of  Iron-works  in  Campbell  County,  Virginia,  erected  a  large  furnace 
and  forge  at  the  junction  of  the  North  fork  of  the  Ilolsten,  with  the  main 
stream  ncnr  the  Virginia  line.  It  was  OD  the  great  road  from  Knoxville 
to  Philadelphia.  A  bloomery  was  also  set  up,  at  this  time,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Watauga,  and  another  25  miles  above  the  mouth  of  French 
Broad,  and  30  above  Kiioxville.  Good  ore  was  fouud  in  several  places 
on  the  Uolstcn,  and  had  been  worked  to  advantage  in  one  or  two. 
Boats  of  25  tons  burden  could  ascend  to  Boss*  Iron- works,  nearly  1000 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  and  about  280  above  Nnstn  ille. 
At  Long  Island,  a  short  distance  above,  on  the  Holsten,  where  the  first 
permanent  settlement  in  Tennessee  was  made  in  1775,  boats  were  Ituilt 
to  transport  Iron  and  castings  made  in  considerable  quantities  at  these 
works,  with  other  produce,  to  the  lower  settlements  and  New  Orleans. 
A  lead  mine,  yielding  tf)  per  cent,  of  metal,  was  worked  on  the  French 
J>road,  and  galena  was  found  elsewhere  in  the  Talley.  Salt  was  made 
by  boiling  at  Campbell's  Salines,  70  miles  up  North  Holsten,  and  in 
I795t  BCTcral  tons  of  saltpetre,  collected  from  the  nitrous  caves  in  the 
county,  were  sent  to  the  Atlantic  marlcets.  Coal  had  also  been  discoT- 
ered  not  far  feom  Campbell's  Salines. 

Adventurers  had  also  passed  the  wilderness  between  these  frontier 
settlements  and  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  or  Laurel  monntains, 

and  had  founded  Nashville  in  1780.  In  the  snb-carboniferous 
w««TteBw  limestone  region,  south  of  the  Cumberland  river,  iron  ore  was 

discovered  a  few  years  later,  about  30  miles  below  NashviUe, 
in  Hero  district  Between  the  years  1790  and  1795,  a  charcoal  furnace 
was  erected  near  the  place,  on  the  Iron  fork  of  Barton's  creek,  in  Dickson 
County,  and  seven  miles  west  of  Charlotte.  This  furnace,  called  Cum- 
berland, now  uses  steam,  and  made,  in  1857,  over  1,800  tons  of  cold- 
blast  foundery  metal  out  of  brown  hematite.  This  part  of  the  State  is 
now  one  bf  the  most  productive  in  charcoal  Iron  in  the  country.  The 
hematixed  carbonate  ores  of  the  coal  series  here  furnish  abundant  out- 
crops, throughout  an  are^  115  miles  long  by  about  50  broad,  across  the 
entire  State,  and  occupying  about  a  dozen  counties,  between  the  Cum- 
berland and  Tennessee  rivers,  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water-power, 
and  with  ndneral  coal  easily  accessible.  The  ore  is  worked  chiefly  by 
open  quarries,  and  levels  in  the  spnrs  of  the  hills,  which  project  numerous 
digitations  and  knobs  of  fermginous  material  Into  the  valleys  and  ravines 
along  the  several  rivers  and  creeks  of  the  great  valley.  These  ore  banks 
furnish  the  argillaceous  carbonate,  changed,  by  exposure  to  the  hydroaa 
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peroxyd,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  from  the  most  coinpacL  liver  ore  to 
masses  of  houey-comb,  uud  ochreous  brown  lieinatite,  gnuiular,  uoiliilur, 
pot,  and  pipe  ores.  These  varieties  also  btrew  the  surface  in  many 
places,  and  yiuld  of  metallic  Iron  iVeijuently  over  00  per  cent.  Though 
often  containing  sulphur  and  other  modifying  elemeuts,  they  make,  we 
belieTc,  a  better  quality  of  Iron  than  the  clay  iron-stone  of  the  En^^lish 
coal  measures,  from  which  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  limonite>  differ 
ssouicwhat  in  constitution,  and  in  geological  relations.  They  are  par- 
ticularly abundant  in  Stewart,  Davidxin,  and  in  one  or  two  other  coun- 
ties in  the  angle  between  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  riyers,  where 
an  extensive  iron  business  is  done.  The  ores  at  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Cumberland  mountains  are  principally  of  the  red  fosbiliferous  variety. 
These  valuable  deposits  extend,  also,  soutliward  into  Alabama,  where 
they  are  wrought  to  some  extent.  The  Iron  and  coal  deposits  of  West- 
ern Tennessee  and  Kentucky  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  those  north  of  the 
Ohio,  and  the  almost  illimital)le  masses  of  rich  magnetic,  and  sjiecular 
Iron  ore  contained  in  the  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron  mountain  of  AIi^M)uri, 
and  those  of  the  northwest  form  a  vast  future  resource  for  the  great 
Jllisfiissippi  ba.sin,  the  development  of  which  has  yet  oidy  just  begun. 

Engatred,  like  her  sister  provinces  of  the  South,  during  coionial  times, 
principally  in  the  production  of  tobacco,  grain,  tar,  ])itch,  tnrj)entine, 
etc.,  which  were  their  staple  exports,  Carolina  had  made  no  great  pro- 
gress in  t!ir  mechanical  arts,  and  derived  her  principal  supplies  of  metal- 
lic, and  other  manufactured  wares,  from  Knglaud.  The  impulse  given  to 
domestic,  and  particularly  to  family  manufactures,  by  the  suspension  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  events  of  the  war,  was  considerable.  The  necessity 
of  this,  early  forced  itself  apon  the  ConveDtion  and  Congress  of  the 
Province. 

The  Convention  assembled  at  Newbem,  on  the  3d  April,  1775,  re- 
solved, *'  from  common  prudence  and  regard  for  the  Colony,"  to  encourage 
arts,  manufactures,  nnd  jii^riculture,  and  every  kind  of  economy,  and  to 
use  their  influence  to  that  end.  With  this  view,  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, on  the  lOth  Sopteml)t>r  of  the  same  year,  endeavored  to  stimulate 
several  branches  of  the  most  needful  manuf;!'  lures,  inclttdio^bat  of  salt-  * 
petre  and  gunpowder,  by  a  series  of  premiums. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  to  prepare  for 
making  nails,  the  sum  of  £250  was  pledged,  provided  it  were  set  to 
work,  and  slit  five  tons  of  Iron,  within  two  yr  ars  from  that 
time.    A  further  sum  of  £200  was  offered  for  the  second  mill 
pnt  in  operation  in  like  manner. 

The  sum  of  £50  was  olTered  for  the  first  fifty  pairs  of  cotton  cards, 
worth  two  shillings  a  pair,  manufactured  in  the  province,  of  wire  made 
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ami  tlrawn  in  the  province,  and  alike  preiuiam  for  the  first  hundred  puirs 
of  wool  c  urds,  worth  15{/.  a  pair,  made  within  twelve  months. 

Thi'  luiuiufacture  of  ])ins  and  iitM-'dles  was  encouraged  by  the  oflcr  uf 
£50  for  the  hrst  Iwenty-five  dozen  of  the  former,  equal  to  IJritish  imported 
pins,  costing  Is.  Qd.  a  dozen  j  and  to  the  munufiujlurer  of  the  firbt  25,000 
needles,  sorted  from  one  to  twelve  inclusive,  and  equal  to  needles  from 
Great  Britain  of  the  inice  of  2s.  6ci.  sterling  per  thoubaud,  the  same  re- 
ward, if  made  within  twe  lve  months. 

To  the  first  who  should  erect  a  furnace  for  manufacturing  good  mer- 
chantable steel,  equal  in  goodness  to  British  steel,  £100,  provided  it  was 
set  to  work,  so  as  actually  to  make,  within  eighteen  months^ 
one  ton  of  steeL  For  the  second  steel-faruace,  erected  in  lika 
manner,  £25. 

A  premium  of  £500  was  offered  to  any  person  who  would  build  a 
furnace  for  manufacturing  good  merchantable  pig-iron,  and  hollow  iron- 
ware, and  other  articles  necessary  for  the  use  of  tiie  inhalutants 
Air  flsnuiM.  , 
of  the  province — proof  of  its  adequate  accompUahment  to  b« 

presented  to  the  Council  within  two  years! 

Tlie  sum  of  1250  was  pledged  for  the  erection  of  a  paper-mill;  £100 
and  £50  respectively  for  the  encouragement  of  the  wooleu  ii»  linen 
cloth  manufactures,  £750  for  the  erection  of  a  salt-work  on  the  sea  sliore, 
and  £150  for  the  extraction  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  refined  sulphur, 
fit  for  gunpowder. 

In  the  following  April,  the  Provincial  Assembly,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  means  of  providing  ammunition  and  warlike  stores, 
adopted  measures  to  promote  the  erection,  at  the  public  expense,  of  salt- 
petre works  and  a  powder-mill,  in  MaUfaz  Countjr,  and  of  salt-works  in 
the  province. 

Commissioners  were,  at  the  same  time,  appointed  in  the  districts  of 
Wftshington,  Xewbern,  Edenton,  nalifa.v,  Hillsborough,  and  Salisbury, 
empowered  to  direct  the  establishment,  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, of  good  and  sufficient  muskets  and  bayonets.  For  this 
purpose,  they  were  to  collect  together  ail  the  gunsmiths  and  other 
mechanics  accustomed  to,  or  capable  of  assisting  in  such  manufacture, 
and  to  employ  them  at  the  public  expense.  They  were  to  be  paid  for 
each  complete  mnsket  and  bayonet  made  according  to  the  prescribed  pat- 
tern, not  over  £5,  and  each  district  was  allowed  to  draw  on  the  treasoiy 
for  £1,000,  for  that  end. 

For  casting  cannon  and  shot,  Wilcox  Furnace,  on  Deep  Ran,  or  one 
in  Qailford  Coanty,  was  to  be  fitted  ap  as  before  menUoned.' 

( I )  Amsr.  Anhivcf,  4Ui  BwAm,  toL  L  270  |  toL  IIL  209,  210 ;  voL    IMMH.  Stb 
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On  the  representation  of  the  commissionen  appoioted  in  the  district 
of  Hillsborough,  for  the  above  object,  that  Iron  proper  for  gaiiB  could 
not  be  obtained  in  the  State,  and  that  the  provincial  currency  would  not 
pnrchage  it  in  any  other,  the  Council  of  Safety,  in  October  of  the  same 
yearr  granted  them  an  order  for  £100  on  the  Continental  treaeorj,  to  be 
deducted  from  the  contingent  (£1,000)  voted  by  CongreBS  to  the  State 
for  that  purpoM.' 

How  far  these  measores  were  aneoessfol  in  promoting  the  particular  ob- 
jects intended,  does  not  appear.  At  Salem,  in  the  Moravian  settlement 
of  Wachovia^  in  Stokes  County,  a  paper-mill  was  established,  previons  to 
1701,  and  aided  by  a  loan  from  the  State.  It  was  the  most  remote  from 
the  sea  of  any  in  the  United  States,  and  Mr.  Coxe  states  that  no  snch 
mannfactares  as  those,  established  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  place,  existed 
in  aoy  part  of  the  Union,  equally  distant  (800  miles)  from  the  coast 
Shipbuilding  was  actively  carried  on  in.  some  of  the  ports,  and  it  is 
probaUe  that  wrought  nails,  hoes,  axes,  etQ«^erd  made  in  considerable 
quantities  by  slave  labor  and^tborwise.  But^  notwithstanding  a  consid* 
arable  emigration  of  European  mechanics,  after  the  war,  and  a  household 
manufacture  in  the  iuterior  eonnties^  amounting  to  more  than  their  con- 
sumption of  imported  manufactures,  the  State  still  remained  essentially 
agricultural,  and  depended  on  foreign  sources  for  its  principal  supplies 
of  all,  except  the  coarsest  metallic  wares.  Its  recent  progress,  particu- 
larly within  the  last  decennium,  in  the  Iron  branches,  has  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

South  Carolina.— Of  the  manufacture  of  Iron  in  South  Carolina, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  in  this  place,  as  well  on  account  of  the  late 
commencement,  and  limited  extent  of  that  industry  within  the  period 
under  review,  as,  from  the  absence  of  accessible  information  the  sub- 
ject. It  appears  not  to  hare  begun  in  the  province  until  after  the  diffi- 
culties with  Great  Britain  rendered  a  separation  probable.  Various 
causes  have  retarded  its  development  until  the  present  time.  The 
genius  of  the  people  inclined  them  wholly  to  ngricultnre.  The  profits  of 
servile  labor  in  the  maritime  sectioos  of  the  South,  furnished  the  means 
of  purchasing  every  description  of  manufacture  which  could  minister  to 
convenience  or  luxury.  Skilled  labor  was  dear,  and  met  with  little  en- 
couragement, and  the  expense  of  Iron-works  was  more  profitably  in- 
vested in  land  and  slaves.  With  the  small  farmers  of  the  interior,  the 
demand  for  Iron  and  its  manufactures  was  limited,  and  confined  to  the 
coarser  descriptions  of  wares,  much  of  which  was  manufactured  among 

(1)  Amer.  Ar«hlrcf,  4tb  SeriM,  toL  i.  270;  vol.  Ui.  209, 210;  vol.  v.  im  dlb  Ser., 
Tol.  i.  1384. 
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Ihcra.  The  jniuerul  resnnrces  of  the  State,  though  not  extensive,  nro, 
ne^erthelt.'.ss  udL'quiito  to  a  considerable  productiun  of  Iron,  and  other 
facilities  are  quilt.'  ample.  Yet  these  still  remain  but  partially  improved 
undt'r  the  overshaduwlng  importance  of  oue  great  commercial  article, 
which  has  displaced  nearly  uU  the  early  staples  of  CarolioSi  and  appro- 
priated mo<t  of  the  i)rodnelive  forces  of  the  State. 

In  adddiiiou  to  the  bog  ore  de})osits  of  the  tertiary  formation  of  the 
tide-water  section,  the  primitive  series  of  the  high  country  toward  the 
Blue  Ki<lge,  afford  con.siderahle  quantities  of  magnetic  and 
specular  Irnii  dre.  One  of  the  belts  of  magnetic  oxyd,  before 
mentioned  as  traversing  tlie  central  connties  of  North  Carolina,  crosses 
the  divisional  lino  on  the  north  side  of  King'.s  mountain,  into  York, 
Spartanburg,  and  Union  districts,  and  furnished  several  valuable  ore 
banks  on  Broad  river  and  its  branches.  Magnetic  ore  is  also  found  in 
Chester  and  Al)beville  dintricts.  The  ore  is  imbedded  in  talcose  slate, 
and  is  nnderhiid  ijy  ile.xible  spar  and  limestone.  It  i.s?  of  three  varietic?, 
the  dark  jtulveruUni?  kind,  in  lavor  with  iron-makers  for  its  facile  working 
and  smelting,  the  richer  granular  semi-crystalline  ore,  yielding  60  per 
cent.,  and  the  pure,  compact,  highly  magnetic  peroxyd,  yielding  63  per 
cent  of  iron.  Outcrops  of  red  o.xyd,  and  specular  iron  ore,  are  also  de- 
scribed as  contained  in  a  belt  of  mica  slate,  overlying  the  talc  slate,  in 
which  the  gray  magnetic  oxyd  beds  arc  found,  and  extending  from  both 
sides  of  King's  mountain,  across  tlie  line  into  Union  and  York  districts. 
The  same  kind  of  ore  is  abundantly  met  with  on  the  north  side  of 
Oelky's  mountain,  and  in  some  other  ydaccs.  Nearly  all  the  iron-worka 
in  the  State  are  in  this  region,  having  their  ore  banks  of  greater  or  less 
thickness  in  these  primary  slates.  And  here  the  first  furnaces  and  forges 
in  the  State  were  built.  Iron  pyrites  is  also  an  invariable  constituent  of 
the  gold  bearing  rocks  of  Carolina.  Several  mines  of  the  latter  metal 
Odd  have  been  wrought  in  this  State  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Dorn  mine,  discovered  a  few  years  ago,  which  gave  promise 
of  extraordinary  productiveness,  they  have  been  far  leas  prolific  in  gold 
than  those  of  neighboring  States. 

Cobalt,  which  is  found  in  but  few  places  in  the  United  States,  is  met 
with  at  Silver  Bluff,  on  the  Savannah  river  below  Angoata.*   There  i% 

(1)  Tli«  only  HtMvwj,  M  Tat,  made  in  Kott^  it  oeewi  la  Muldmble  quaDtitj,  ii 

thit  eouiitiT,  of  laueh  pnuitie«lrslii«,«fth«  black  or  oatihy  vxji,  with  tho  oxjds  of 

ores  of  cob.ilt— tfie  oxyd  of  which,  in  tho  manganese,  iron,  eopp«r»  and  nickel,  and 

form  of  SiixiU  and  Zuifrr,  is  gd  valiml/lo  in  with  i^olpbar  and  arsenlo.     A   mtn*,  at 

the  mauufiitilur«  and  euuineliug  of  gliwe,  Cbalbam,  ConaeoUcuty  i%  alto  worked  for 

poraolalB,  and  oartbenwar«,  on  aoeoant  of  ooValt,  bnl  botb  it  and  Mlao  la  Motio  ooa- 

fb«  macnifieont  bloo  U  inipart»— li  in  Mi«-  tain  niokol — anotbor  molat  Talnnblo  in  lha 

■owL  At  tbo  load  anino  eatlod  Hiao  la  art^  hitborto  fimnd  In  no  fnat  qnaati^  la 
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also,  Hotne  silver,  lr>arl,  nnd  copper  in  the  State,  bat  little  skill  was  used 
in  their  extraction  in  early  times. 

The  first  Iron-works  in  South  Carolina  are  stated,  by  Dr.  Ramsay,  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  upper  country  by  a  Mr.  BuflBngton,  in  the  year 
Kirnt  rn.n-  1*773,  and  to  have  been  (l('«:troyed  by  the  tories,  during  the 
works.  Revolutionary  war.  The  Carolinas  suffered  much  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  contest,  and  the  battles  of  Eang's  mountain  and  the 
Cowpens  were  in  the  immediate  Ticinitj  of  the  ore  district  abo?e  men- 
tiooed.    Several  forges  and  furnaces  were  erected  after  the  peace. 

At  the  commencement  of  tlie  Beyoli^tion,  in  1775,  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  influential  citizens,  was  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress 
to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  poanufactures,  and  report  what 
branches  were  proper  to  be  encouraged  and  established  in  the  colony, 
and  the  best  means  of  effecting  it.  They  reported,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  through  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tennent,  and  the  Congress  thereupon 
resolved  to  offer  premiums  of  £200,  £160,  £100,  and  £50  to  the  persona 
who  should  erect  the  first  four  saltpetre  works  in  the  province,  and  pro- 
dace  fifty  pounds  of  good  merchantable  saltpetre  each  ;  and  like  snms  for 
as  many  works  for  refining  sulphur,  on  producing  100  lbs  of  sulphnr,  of 
which  the  public  would  purchase  all  that  was  made,  at      per  lb. 

To  encourage  the  Iron  manafacture,  a  premium  of  £1,000  was  offered 
for  the  erection  of  a  bloomery  in  the  colony  that  should  first  prodoce 
BM-ifoa.  ^^^^  bar-iron.    For  the  second  and  third  forges  of 

the  same  kind,  the  snms  of  £800  and  £700,  respectively,  were 
promised,  the  preminms  to  be  paid  over  and  above  the  conunon  price  of 
Iron. 

The  sam  of  £500  was  offered  as  a  reward  for  each  of  the  first  three 
works  erected  fur  manufacturing  good  bar  steel,  on  their  prodncing, 
severally,  five  hundred  pounds  of  steel. 

A  premium  of  £700  was  set  apart  for  the  manafactnrer  of  the  first 
1000  lbs.  of  nail-rods,  made  at  a  proper  rolling  and  slitting  mill,  erected 
by  him  in  the  colony,  over  and  above  the  common  price  of  each  iron. 

The  Slim  of  £150  cnnencj,  in  addition  to  the  common  price,  was 


thn  United  Sutea — thongji  In  iMgtr  propor- 
tion than  cobalt. 

About  100  yeari  ago,  the  Society  of  Arta 
Ib  iHiiidoB,  amoBf  a  mimlMr  of  pfonimM 
ofliirod  for  tho  AdTuUge  of  tbo  Brltiak 
American  Culcnle.*,  and  Enjfl'u'h  tnanufric- 
toron.  inelaJin;;  the  proiluction  of  magnetic 
rand  Iron,  peurl-ash,  nucliiueml,  (cammony, 
Tlooa,  lilk,  iMrillo,  nitre,  oto.,  pledged  £M 
to  tb«  dltcorarer  of  ooboll  ia  Hit  M^Mlgr'o 


dominions  in  America*  in  quantity  probably 
snffieient  for  a  manafaetnror  rf  Znffre  and 
Smalt.  The  metal  waa  afUrward  discovered 
i»  tho  minea  of  Conwftn,  U  oonaeqnenee  of 
fho  pcottianw  of  tho  aonio  Soeloty.  IVana. 
action;  vol  1.  In  1770,  the  proprietors  of 
A  chinawnro  fnanufaetory,  cstaMi«hed  in 
Hoatbwaric,  Philadelphia,  adrortUed  for 
Z^Bn,  and  oibred  •  rowurd  for  its  prodvo- 
tloa. 
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offered  to  the  jtrrson  who  would  make  fifty  large  and  substantial  gun- 
locks,  of  the  kind  cornraonly  calk-d  bridle-lucks,  which  sold  at  'dbs.  to  40«. 
each,  the  manufacturer  engraging  to  jirocecd  in  the  business. 

For  the  first  proper  work  erected  for  manufacturing  lead,  the  owner, 
on  producing  lOOU  lbs.  of  lead  made  thereat,  was  to  receive  £OU0,  and 
sums  of  £200  and  £100  were  appropriated  for  the  next  tvro 

LMd. 

work.s  which  produced  each  a  like  quantity. 

Sums  of  £oOO  and  £200  were  pledged  for  the  first  two  salt-works 
erected,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  lin»M!s  and  cottons  the  same  pre- 
uiiujus  were  given  as  had  been  allowed  by  au  Act  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, iu  1770,  and  for  woolens  in  proportion.' 

The  pressure  uri.-^ing  from  the  interruption  of  a  prosperous  commerce 
with  the  West  Indies,  by  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  Bill  fur  restraining  the 
trade  of  the  Southern  Colonies,  passed  in  March  of  that  year;  the  fren- 
eral  resentment  of  the  revenue  acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  stimulus  thus 
apjilied  by  the  local  authorities,  may  be  supposed  to  have  produced  some 
good  inlluence  npon  domestic  industry  :  how  far  the  manufacture  of  iron, 
steel,  uuiU,  guns,  etc.,  were  promoted,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Four  or  five  years  after  the  jieace,  Iron- works,  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
were  erected  in  York  County,  iu  the  district  of  Camden,  on  a  creek  Oow- 
Gtrndm  '"^  '"^"^  ^^^^  Catawba  or  Wateree,  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
l»o.wOTi».  'pij^.y  consisted  of  the  Mm  furnace,  built  in  1787, 

and  the  Etna,  erected  the  following  year.  They  were  on  the  road  leading 
from  Charlotte,  in  Nortli  Carolina,  to  \urkvdle.  Ore  which  was  easily 
smelted,  was  abundantly  obtained  within  a  circuit  of  two  miles  from  the 
works.  It  was  obtained,  massive,  in  such  quantity  above  the  surface, 
that  it  was  thought  there  would  be  no  oecastion  to  resort  to  shafts  or  levels 
for  half  a  century.  The  only  preparation  it  required  was  roasting. 
Nest,s  of  ochre  and  seed  ore  were  found  in  the  cavities  of  the  rocks.  The 
racial  was  esteemed  good  for  mill-irons,  hammers,  and  machinery  gener- 
ally, and  r  )r  hollow-ware.  It  also  made  tolerable  bar-iron,  and  was  tried 
for  ^tcil  Willi  promises  of  success.  Mr.  William  Hill,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal proprietors  of  the  works,  devised  a  new  blowing  apparatus.  By  the 
aid  of  simple  and  cheap  machinery,  and  a  fall  of  water,  he  contrived,  it  is 
said,  to  blow  "all  the  fires,  both  of  the  forges  and  furnaces,  so  as  to  render 
unnecessary  the  use  of  wheels,  cylinders,  or  any  other  kind  of  bellows." 
He  thus  obviated,  likewise,  all  accidents  from  freezinj?. 

The  nearest  landing  to  tliese  works,  in  1795,  was  at  Camden,  70  miles 
below.  The  proprietors  of  the  works,  with  others,  had,  previous  to  that 
year,  obtained  a  charter  to  opea  the  navigation  of  the  Catawba  to  the 


(1)  An.  Arch.|  Itb  Ser.,  voL  iv.  di,  11,  7S. 
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North  Carolina  line,  and  another  cl)art»>r  from  that  State  empowered 
them  to  exteod  their  iraprovemont-  so  miles  further  within  its  border??, 
which  would  enable  boats  of  3u  tons  to  come  within  two  miles  of  the 
furnace.  By  openin*^  the  navigation  of  the  creek,  they  could  go  quite  up 
to  the  works,  which  were  carried  on  witii  considerable  spirit.  A  canal, 
along  the  same  river,  afterward  formed  an  important  outlet  to  the  Iron- 
works of  North  Carolina. 

These  were  the  prioeipal,  if  not  the  only  Iron -works  in  operation  in  the 
State  at  that  time.  Otiiers  were  soon  after  erected,  in  difTcrent  ])lace8, 
inclndinp^  several  in  the  mountain  di^trict  of  Washington,  where  Iron, 
the  only  article  mtide  for  sale  to  any  extent,  was  manufactured,  at  the 
beginning-  of  thi.s  century,  as  cheap  and  good  as  the  imported.  Bar-iron 
had  long  been  wrought  up,  by  the  blacksmiths  of  the  upper  country,  into 
plowshares.  Iiocs,  axes,  and  farming  utensils  of  all  kinds.  Some  ritle.s 
were  also  made  in  that  part  of  the  country,  where  considerable  zeal  was 
manifested,  alxnu  tfic  year  1790,  to  encourage  domestic  nuiuufactures. 
Cotton,  flax,  and  woolen  machinery,  of  the  improved  construction,  were 
soon  after  set  in  ojteration,  and  tiour-mills,  and  similar  works  were  under- 
taken upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The  country  peoj)le  already  manufactured 
a  large  pro|iortion  of  their  own  clothing  and  necevSsary  supplies.  In  the 
lower  mariuine  and  plantation  districts  they  still  remained  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  the  Northern  provinces  and  European  commerce. 

Carolina,  during  its  colonial  state,  had  enacted  several  general  laws  to 
encourage  the  arts  and  the  introduction  of  useful  machines  and  engines 
for  the  benetit  of  its  principal  staples,  which  were  also  fostered  by  the 
parent  government.  Between  the  years  1732  and  1756,  legi.slative  en- 
couragement was  extended  by  the  Assembly  to  four  different  persons,  for 
machines  for  ponnding  and  cleaning  rice.  Under  the  Old  Confederation, 
in  1764,  a  law  was  passed,  scouring  to  anthors  and  inventors  of  useful 
machines  the  exclusive  bcuetit  of  their  labors,  and  a  number  of  persons 
availed  themselves  of  its  immunities,  previous  to  the  trnnster  of  such  powers 
to  Congress,  in  1788.  The  invention  of  Whitney  met  with  a  more  liberal 
appreciation  in  this  State  than  in  some  others  not  less  benefited  by  his 
genius.  But,  though  legislatures  may  do  much  to  encourage  or  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  they  can  rarely  create  the  enterprise  which  gives 
them  vitality,  where  the  general  sentiment  is  not  in  their  favor,  and  free- 
dom of  hibor  is  wanting  to  secure  its  rewards.  Where  the  mechanic  arta 
do  not  flourish,  the  manufacture  of  Iron  cannot  be  expected  to  prosper.  , 

Georgia. — In  Georgia,  adjoining  the  Carolinas  and  Tennessee,  are 
now  several  furnaces,  forges,  and  rolling-mills.  But  in  this,  the  youngest 
of  the  original  States,  with  staples  and  industry  similar  to  those  of  Caro- 
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linft,  the  manufacture  was  of  still  later  introduction.  Tliu  mineral 
reBOQfces  of  the  State  in  iron,  gold,  aud  coal,  are  verj  ample.  They 
Minena  ^"        nortlicni  mouiituiuous  districts  of  the  jStatc,  among 

nMOfMs.     ^Ij^,  tei  uiiual  und  outlyin-r  ridjjresof  the  Alleghany  chain.  The 

furnaces  which  occupy  the  head  streams  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Ala- 
bama livers,  at  i)rcauut  chiefly  use  brovvu  hematite.  This  ore,  and  the 
6ipccular  and  ma(i:netic  oxyds,  exist  in  great  richness  and  abundance. 
The  primary  ore  belts?  of  Carolina  are,  on  the  one  hand,  prolonged  into 
Georgia  throuf::h  Ilabcnsham,  Lumpkin,  and  other  counties,  in  the  north- 
east, and  the  Ducklown  Tennessee  veins,  on  the  other,  through  the  north- 
western counties  into  Alabama.  The  hematite  beds  are  often  in  clor?e 
proximity  to  the  guld-beariug,  raetamorphic  slate  and  quartz.  Two  or 
three  of  the  northern  tiera  of  counties  arc  well  .supplied  with  ore  from 
them.  In  Cass  County,  particularly,  north  and  west  of  the  Allatooua 
hills,  on  both  sides  of  the  Kti >.va  river,  and  extendint:,  on  either  hand, 
into  Cherokee  and  Fauldiug  Couniics,  the  distance  of  40  tmles,  are  very 
extensive  beds  of  snpcrior  heraatitic  ore.  It  much  reseuibles  the  ore  of 
West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  and  that  which  produces  the  Sali>l»nry 
and  Juniata  Iron.  It  is  easily  smelted,  and  yields  an  excellent  iron, 
either  for  heavy  castings  or  bar-iron.  Very  pure  specular  i)ero.vyd,  like 
that  of  the  Iron  mountain  of  Missouri,  and  frequent  veins  of  ma«rnotic 
ore  abound  in  that  vicinity.  These  great  deposits  of  rich  ore  are,  more- 
over, contignous  to  .silicious  limestone  beds,  which  furnish  the  flux, 
while  numerous  rapids  among  the  hills,  supply  excpllent  w!iter-i>o\vcr, 
and  the  hill  sides  and  river  bottoms  are  densely  chnhed  with  timber,  for 
a  cheap  supply  of  charcoal  for  years  to  come.  The  bottom  lands  are 
fertile,  and  the  distance  from  the  seaboard  markets,  wliich  has  been  a 
principal  impediment  to  the  iron  manufacture,  hitherto,  renders  provi- 
sion'' cheap  for  a  manufacturing^  population.  A  railroad  to  Chattanooira, 
in  Tennessee,  bring.s  the  bituniinons  coal  field  within  80  miles  of  the 
Etowa,  whence  the  railroad  extends  southwest  to  Atlanta,  and  thence 
we^twardly  to  M«>ntuomery,  Alabama,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
Augusta  anil  to  Charleston,  and  centrally  to  Mason,  and  other  parts  of 
the  lower  country.  This  northern  part  of  the"  State  has  already  become 
the  scat  of  a  considerable,  and  increasine:  manufacturing  industrv.  nnd  the 
facilities  are  such  that  its  metallic  resources  must  prove  an  important  ele- 
ment of  its  future  pros]'erity. 

The  gold  mines  of  this  portion  of  the  State,  until  the  richer  placers  of 
California  withdrew  attention  from  them,  were  among  the  most  produc- 
tive in  tlic  country,  and  occasioned  the  establishment  of  a  I)ranch  mint  for 
jiold  coin  at  Dahlonega,  Lumpkin  County,  in  1838,  at  which  time,  6,000 
or  1,000  persons  were  engaged  ia  washing  for  gold  in  the  State. 
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Genesal  Obhkrvations. 

The  facilities  posBeesed  by  the  colonists  In  the  tbundnnce  of  iron 
ore,  fuel,  and  water-power  for  the  mannfactore  of  Iron,  and  their 
early  entrance  npon  the  bnslness  were  differently  regarded  in  England, 
according  to  the  views  tatien  of  the  ultimate  effects  npon  the  pros* 
perity  of  the  parent  state.  The  jealonsy  of  those  classes  who  were 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  any  description  of  mannfaetnres  in  the 
dependencies,  particolurly  those  in  the  Iron  interest^  procured,  as  early 
as  1719,  when  Iron  first  began  to  be  received  from  America,  a  prohibition 
Briti.h  of  the  mannfactnre  of  any  iron  wares,  or  of  bar-iron,  or  nail 
i.€«i»iMioD.  jj,^^  hTges  or  other  works.  In  Febroary,  1731-2,  when 
retnms  of  the  mannfaetnres  set  op  in  the  Colonies  were  made-by  the  gov- 
ernors, in  pursnance  of  an  order  of  the  Honse  of  Commons,  New  England 
was  reported  to  have  six  furnaces,  and  nineteen  forges,  one  slittiog-mill, 
and  a  nail  factory.  In  Massacbnsetts,  iron-worlcs  had  existed  for  many 
years,  hot  did  not  supply  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Iron  required  for  the 
country's  nse.  There  were  Iron  mines  in  Bhode  Island,  but  not  one- 
fonrth  part  enongh  to  serve  their  own  use.  There  is  no  account  of  iron- 
worlis  in  the  other  Colonies,  and  the  retnms  probably  give  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  enterprise  of  the  provinces  in  this  branch. 

Iduch  discnssion  arose,  in  1737,  respecting  the  policy  of  encouraging 
the  importation  of  Iron  and  hemp  from  the  Colonies,  and  petitions  in  favor 
of  the  plan  were  presented  to  Parliament 

It  was  nrged  that  England  then  imported  S0,000  tons  of  foreign  Iron, 
annually,  15,000  tons  of  which  were  teom  Sweden,  costing  £150,000  in 
money,  and  6,000  tons  from  Russia,  most  of  which  was  also  paid  for  in 
specie.  All  this,  it  was  said,  could,  with  a  little  encouragement,  be  oh* 
taihed  from  the  Colonies,  of  equal  quality,'  and  could  be  paid  for  in  Brit- 
ish manufactures,  at  a  saving  of  £1S0,000,  annually,  in  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  this  amount  could  be  mncji  increased  by  snch  encouragemenl 
The  amount  of  bar-iron  then  made  in  England,  was  computed  at  18,000 
tons,  annually,  and,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  cord  wood,  produced 
by  Iron-works,  could  not  be  increased ;  but  the  same  quantity  of  wood, 
employed  in  refining  American  pig-iron,  would  produce  a  much  greater 

(1)  From  copies  of  sereral  retnrnR  made  Hi^eflty'i  jmri,  %i  Deptronl  for  trial,  and  one 

to  the  r,.iiiiul  -i'Tirr?  "f  tJi"  Navj  by  the  ton  of  it  "pnt  to  each  nf  tin-  rther  ynrds. 

officers  of  tlio  «<everal  Navy  Ynrd.*,  pursuant  The  first  certUicato  roccired  waa  from  Wool- 

to  an  order  of  the  House  o(  Commoos,  of  4th  wiob,  dated  SopU  3,  1735,  sad  WM  M  fol- 

Hareh,  1736,  It^ftppeftrs  tli«t  »  wsmnt  for  lowi : 

•ix  tone  of  Amcric^ni  Imr-iron,  of  different  "  Wo  havo  lately  roceircd,  from  HJf  H»> 

sorts,  imported  by  a  Mr?.  Crowley,  from  jcsty's  yard  at  I>«  [  tf  >rd,  bftrr-ir'n»  flntt*  of 

America,  wae  giveu  ia  July,  1735,  to  Uis  two  aod  a  (quarter  inches  IroaJ,  tind  bidfitn 
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quantity  of  bftHron.  To  eoeonragv  lach  ernde  manufaetnreSy  as  pig, 
low,  and  bar^iron,  hemp,  etc.,  would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  pre- 
Tenting  such  manufactures  as  would  interfere  with  their  own,  and  might 
prove  as  beneficial  to  the  kingdom  as  the  bounties  on  tar  and  pitch  had 
done,  since  lt03.  To  this  end  it  was  proposed  that  a  duty  should  be 
laid  oh  all  Iron  imported  into  the  Colonies  ftom  Europe,  and  an  addi* 
tiooal  duty  on  all  bar-iron  imported  into  England,  except  that  from 
America,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ezisting  duty  on  American  Iron, 
(viz.,  £8  Is.  C^jj'L  per  ton  on  bar,  and  3s.  ^fi^d*  on  pig-iron,)  should 
be  repealed.  From  the  opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  Iron-works,  and 
woodlands^  and  other  causes,  the  scheme  did  not  become  a  law  at  that 
time. 

The  representations  of  the  merchants,  howerer,  and  of  the  agents  and 
fHends  of  the  Colonies,  at  length  so  far  prevailed  that»  in  lY&O,  an  Act 
(23  Geo.  II)  was  passed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  Impor- 
tation of  pig-iron  from  the  British  Colonies  in  America.  After 
ft  ftill  inquiry  into  the  adverse  nature  of  the  trade  with  Sweden,  which, 
after  being  paid  in  money  for  the  princ  ipal  part  of  the  iron  and  steel  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain,  expended  it  in  purchasing  her  supplies  of 
France  and  other  States,  and  also  into  the  importation  of  Iron  from 
America,  a  committee  of  the  whofo  House,  of  whidi  Charles  Townseud 
was  chairman,  rcBoWed  that  the  duties  on  pig  and  bar-iron  from  America 
should  be  repealed.  The  bill  entitled  "an  Act  to  encourage  the  impor- 
tation of  pig  and  bar-iron  from  his  Majesty's  Plantations  in  America, 
etc.,"  provided,  "That  pii?-iron  made  in  the  British  Colonies,  in  America, 
may  be  imported,  duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London ;  no 
bar-iron,  so  imported,  to  be  carriMl  coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  any 
other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's  dock-yards ;  and  not  to  be 
carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London."  While  the  production  and 
exportation  of  bar  and  pig-iron  were  thus  encouraged,  another  clause  in 
the  bill  was  designed  to  arrest  the  manufacture,  at  that  stage.  It  en- 
acted, "That  from  and  after  the  24lh  day  of  June,  1750,  no  mill,  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  of  Iron,  or  any  plating  furge  to  work 

iaeh  liii^— 15  «wt  9  qn.  4  Ibi.,  iqmfei  »f  Tbe  ntnn  firvm  th«  other  yni»  gonmltj 

Beven  elgthl  of  an  inch— 5  ewL  0  qn.  12  AgrMd  in  rapNMDtlnf  llio  Amerimn  Iroii 

lb?.,  imported  \>y  Mrs.  rn%'-!«>y  from  Amnr-  n?,  in  nil  ros7>c?rt.«,  eqnal  in  goodnc's  and 

if  a  :  nTifl.  pursuant  to  j'our  warrunt  of  tlic  valuo  Ut  ll)(>  he>t  .Swodc"  Tmn,  <\-ripting  one 

liui  Jul>,          have  mado  euQicient  tryal  lut  of  Pbiiadoipbia  au«i  Mur^  iiind  irou,  tried 

«f  «Mh  of  dM  lorls,  And  tiio  nM  iron  to  be  M  I>tptfc«d»  wbloh  proved  brittte^  and  wm 

Tory  good,  sad  Hi  for  Hie  Xi^eiij'e  eerrlee;  retimed  to  Mn.  Orowloy  og»ia»— J!eriowar*e 

$api<riur,  in  every  respect,  to  e^weed's  Iroo,  Hijltl!*  ^  th*  irom  TVtufa^  A^fmiim  A 
Hiui,  in  our  o|pi])ioa»  worth  S.lt  10a.  td.  per 

ton." 
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with  a  tilt-hammer,  or  any  furnace  for  mnking  steel  shall  be  erected,  or 
after  such  erection,  continued  in  any  of  bis  Majesty's  Colonies  of 
America,"  under  a  penalty  of  £200.  Thie  prohibition  was  an  enor- 
moos  iojostice  to  the  Colonies,  and  was  reasonably  complained  of  by 
them. 

The  goTemon  of  the  Ooloniee  were  ordered  to  make  retans  to  Got- 
emment  of  slitting-mills,  plating  forges,  and  steeUfhrnaces  in  the  Col- 
ouiei,  which  was  done  in  the  following  year.  The  clanse  in  the  bill  re- 
qairing  the  gOTemors  to  examine  witnesses  nnder  oath,  and  to  cause  any 
sndi  mills,  forges,  or  fbmaces  to  be  abated  within  30  days,  or  to  for- 
feit the  sum  of  £500,  gaye  particakir  offense  in  the  Colonies.  The 
proposition  to  suppress  them  was,  however,  rq'ected  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. 

Certificates  were  retomed,  with  the  following  results:  Massachu- 
setts Bay  contained  two  slitting  and  rolling  millB^  Pennsylvania  one, 
and  Xew  Jersey  one,  not  then  in  use.  Of  plating-forges,  to  work  with  a 
tilt-hammer,  Msssachosetts  contained  one  $  Connecticut  six ;  New  York 
one;  New  Jersey  one,  not  in  use ;  Penntylvania  one ;  and  Maryland  one, 
with  two  hammers.  Massachnsetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  had  • 
each  one  steel  fomace,  and  Pennsylyania  two. 

The  first  Iron  imported  from  the  British  American  plantations  was 
from  Nevis  and  St.  Christophers,  in  the  year  IU7,  and  in  the  following  • 
i^ioBiai  Hob  year,  a  small  lot  of  8|  tons  was  receiyed  from  Tirginia  and 
■■port!.  Maryland.  Of  the  amount  receiyed,  if  any,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  we  haye  no  account  The  amount  of  Iron  imported  from  the 
Continental  Colonies,  snlgect  to  the  aboye  duty,  from  1Y28,  when  its 
regular  exportation  appears  to  haye  begun,  to  the  date  of  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  repeal  of  the  duty,  appears  from  the  following  state> 
meat,  compiled  from  Scriyenor's  Tables  from  the  Custom  House 
Betums : — 
40 


V 
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ArrorxT  of  the  bar  and  pio  ikon  ExroRTED  to  FNHLAN D  FBOM 

THE  BRXTIfiU  NORTH  AMBRIOAN  OOLONIRS  FROM  172S  10  1748. 
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The  repeal  of  the  duiy  elicited,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  TaHoiiB 
remonstrancos  and  representations  from  iron  masters,  proprietors  of 
^  woodlands,  merchants,  and  others  in  England,  whose  interests  were 
likely  to  be  affected  by  its  provisions.  The  interest  manifested  by  these 
elassee  in  the  subject  shows  that  the  proyiDcial  Iron-mannfactore  was 
thus  early  regarded  as  a  ri?al  to  that  of  the  mother  country. 

Iron-masten,  taoners,  and  owners  of  coppices  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Sheffield  were  alike  apprehensive  that  the  Iron-works  erected  at  great 
i)  ,r„ssi<n  expense  would  be  rained;  the  laborers  be  rcnJePHl  destitute 
reD«ired.  forced  to  emigrate ;  and  the  tanneries  be  left  without  bark 
from  the  woods  remaining  uncut,  or  the  land  being  converted  to  tillage, 
nnless  the  number  of  forges  shonid  be  incrcnnl  nnd  of  fomaoee  lessened 
by  lemoTing  the  duty  from  pig-iron  only.  The  plenty  and  cheapness 
of  wood  woold  enable  American  Iron  to  nndersell  the  British,  and  thus 
ruin  the  trade,  while  the  iron  mannfactures,  rendered  wholly  dependent 
on  so  distant  and  precarious  a  source  for  material,  would  probably  decay, 
and  reduce  thousands  of  workmen  to  want  and  misery.  The  iron* 
mongers  and  smiths  of  Birmingham,  on  the  other  hand,  petitioned  in 
favor  of  the  bill  as  a  benefit  to  their  trade  and  to  the  colonists,  who 
could  exchange  larger  quantities  of  their  own  prodoee  for  British  mnnii- 
faetnres.  The  importation  of  Iron  from  America  could  no  more  affect 
the  Irott-works  and  freeholders  than  the  same  quantity  from  any  other 
country,  and  the  home  production  was  not  more  than  half  the  amount 
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reqairecL  At  fhe  same  time,  they  prayed  that  the  erection  of  slitting 
or  rolling  mills  or  plnting-forges  might  he  prohihited,  as  an  interference 
with  British  mannfactnres.  It  was  donbtless  at  the  instance  of  this  class 
and  merchants  in  the  export  trade,  that  the  danse  was  inserted  with 
that  view. 

In  lt56,  the  society  of  merchant  adventorers  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
which  was  largely  engaged  in  colonial  trade,  petitioned  that  American 
Petition  ''^^'^'^''t  which,  hy  the  Act  of  the  23d  of  His  Majesty's  reign, 
of  th^'^  was  admitted  without  doty  into  the  port  of  London,  bat  was 
not  allowed  to  be  carried  coastwise,  or  more  than  ten  miles 
inland,  whereby  soTcral  manufacturing  towns  were  depriTed  of  its  use, 
and  the  outposts  lost  the  advantage  of  exporting  it,  might  be  imported 
duty  free  by  all  His  Majesty's  subjects.  This  produced  other  petitions, 
counter-petitions,  pamphlets,  and  discussions,  which  evinced  a  deep 
national  interest  in  the  subject.  The  chief  oppoaers  of  the  measure  were 
those  interested  in  Iron-works  and  the  supply  of  fuel.  They  represented 
that  109  forges  in  England  and  Wales  (exclusive  of  Scotland)  produced 
18,000  tons  of  iron,  and  consumed  198,000  cords  of  wood,  grown  on 
barren  land,  which  was  nearly  valueless  but  for  the  use  of  iron-works 
and  tanners ;  that  American  iron  could  never  supply  the  place  of  the 
Swedish  for  edge-tools,  anchors,  chain  plates,  and  other  articles  for 
ship-building,  or  compete  with  Eussian  iron  in  cheapness,  and  therefore,  - 
CTen  duty  free,  could  only  interfere  with  British  iron,  the  manufacture 
of  which  would  be  stopped  and  a  great  number  of  families,  dependent 
thereon,  be  reduced  to  beggary.  To  this  it  was  responded,  that  a  manu- 
facture is  much  more  valuable  than  the  raw  materials,  and  as  these  could 
not  be  produced  at  home  in  such  quantity  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  maintain 
the  mannfacture,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  encourage  the  free 
importation  of  materials  if  it  should  arrest  their  production  in  the  island ; 
that  the  increased  attention  among  neighboring  nations  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rough  materials  rendered  it  more  than  ever  necessary  to  obtain 
them  at  a  lower  price  or  lose  the  manufacture  of  fine  articles  of  steel  and 
iron ;  the  only  way  to  do  this  was  to  reduce  the  dnty  on  foreign  iron, 
or  make  it  necessary  for  the  iron-masters  to  reduce  their  price  by  raising 
up  a  rival  in  America;  that  iron  could  not  be  produced  as  cheap  in 
the  plaatatloni  as  in  England,  on  account  of  the  high  price  of  labor  and 
of  the  interest  on  capital,  the  cost  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  especially 
in  time  of  war;  that  the  coppices  grew  on  barren  land,  unfit  for  tillage, 
and  improved  the  pasturage,  and  were  always  worth  something  for 
wood  or  timber,  and  therefore  the  tanners  had  nothing  to  fear. 

A  bill  was  at  length  reported  for  extending  the  privilege  of  importa- 
tion to  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  with  a  clause  for  the  relief 
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of  the  proprietors  of  coppice  woods,  pasi^cd  both  houses,  and  received 
the  royal  assent  in  17^7.  The  House  also,  in  an  address  to  the  king, 
desired  that  retomfl  might  be  laid  before  them  at  the  next  session,  of 
the  quantity  of  Iron  imported  from  America  in  each  year  from  ChristmaSi 
1749,  to  January,  1756,  of  which  the  following  is  a  statement : — 

PiaAND  BAR  IRON  SXPOKTED  FROM  THE  NORTH  AMBBICAH  COLONIES 

V&OM  1750  TO  1760. 
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313318122 

1711012 
SB  00  0 
10  00  0 
SO  00  0 
14130  0 

a  17  3  0 
2924  0  0  30 
5  4  2  9 
3210  13  1  0 
fil   7  0  26 
21)S0   1  3  2 
247  19  S  11 
S7S7  19  327 
370 101  4 
3SM171S3 
38913330 
3441  S3  8 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  exported  to  Scotland  doling 
the  last  sixteen  years  the  following  quantities,  viz. : 

Bas-ieov.  Trn-mon. 
T.  0.  q.  lb«.    T.    c.  q.  Ibc 

In  ton  yean,  from  1739  to  1749»  10  13  2  11  263  18  2  0 

In  six  years,  from  17ftO  to  17M   228  13  1  10 


In  1765  a  fhrther  modification  of  the  law  was  made,  allowing  the 
Colonies  to  ship  their  Iron  to  Ireland.   From  abont  this  period  to  the 
Bcvolutlou,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  exportation,  espe- 
^  cially  of  bar>iron,  as  appears  from  the  following  table. 

AMOUNT  OF  BAR  AND  PIG  IRON  EXPORTED  FROM  ALL  THE  CONTI- 
NENTAL COLONIES  TO  ENGLAND  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1761  TO  1776. 


Bvlrw. 

Villm.  ' 

nilm. 

Tetr. 

T.    «.  q.  Ik 

t.     «b  q.  ttb 

Taar. 

t.    «i  q  IK 

V.   a.  q.  IK 

1761 

38   1  0  0 

S788   B  S  IS 

1769 

1770  13  1  S3 

8401  IS  2  8 

1712 

US  IS  S  14 

1788  18  0  S 

1770 

1718   3  0  81 

4232  IS  1  IS  . 

1763 

310  10  S  S 

S980  8  0  SB 

1771 

SSSS  4  3  24 

5303    6  S  \^ 

1784 

1088  IS  0  to 

S33i  8  3  SI 

1773 

985  18  0  23 

3724  19  2  23 

17«.'i 

1078  13  0  18 

3384   8  1  88 

1773 

ai7  15  0  6 

29.37  13  0  2 

1706 

12S7  14  3  0 

aM7    0  1  1« 

1774 

639    0  0  23 

3451  12  2  19 

1787 

1323  10  0  18 

3313   2  1  19 

1775 

916    fi  2  11 

2S?6    :^  2  -2^ 

1788 

1989  11  q  8 

2953   0  2  14 

1  1776 

28   0  0  0 

316    12  S 
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Mnch  bar-iron,  steel,  nnd  nails  were  imported  into  the  Colonies  before 

the  war.    15y  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  bur-iron  and  steel  went 

to  the  New  England  Colonies,  and  of  the  nails  to  the  Souilh  ni 

^ww^bt  Provinces,  The  steel  and  uai!-^  imported  were  jirincipaily 
Imb. 

nuule  from  Swcdisli  and  Rassiau  Iron,  os  being  t<»uglier  nnd 
better  than  th^se  niudo  of  English  coke  iron.  For  several  \ears  l>e{oie 
the  pence,  Kngland  imported  from  Russia  alone  an  average  of  30,';i*0 
tons  of  Iron  annually,  so  greatly  had  the  iron-works  inereased  in  that 
country  within  a  few  years.  The  duty  on  foreign  Iron  imported  into 
England  was  about  £2  16.s.  3(/.  a  ton,  and  the  drawback  on  exportation 
about  £2  10s.  a  tou.  In  Ireland  foreign  Iron  p;iid  lOv.  a  ton  duly,  lo 
which  a  duty  of  IDs.  a  ton  was  added  on  manufactured  iron  exported  to 
the  Colonies.  >«'o  drawback  was  allowed  on  foreign  iron  or  steel  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  from  March  25,  1711,  as  by  9t.h 
of  Queen  Anne.  Nails  of  foreign  Iron  were  shipped  in  large  qnantitirs 
from  Glasgow  to  the  Southern  Colonies,  audcost  15  per  ceuL  more  than 
nails  from  Bristol  made  of  English  Iron. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  statement  of  the  araonnt  of  Iron, 
wrought  and  in  bars,  imported  by  the  Colouies  from  1710  to  1735. 


WROUGHT  AND  BAR  IRON  IMPORTED  FROM  GREAT  RRTTAIN  BY  THB 
mORTU  AMfiBXOAJN  COLONI;BB  from  1710  10  1735. 


Tlrf^nla  and 

Ctrolina.  1 

Nfw  EngUad. 

K»w  York. 

Utr/Uod. 

Iron. 

T.    c.  q. 

lb. 

T.  c. 

q- 

lb. 

T.   e.  q. 

lb. 

T.    C.  q. 

lb. 

T.     c.  q. 

lb. 

1710-11 

WrouKht. 

1143  0 

27 

45M 

2 

5 

5lS7  0 

19 

987  2 

0 

3014  0 

8 

Bar. 

200  19 

3 

10     2  1 

10 

12    10  2 

21 

1     10  1 

1 

1712 

Wrought. 

1M1  0 

7 

53H 

3 

24 

639  1 

7 

.'.<0  0 

on 

M.'ia  2 

4 

Hir. 

4     K!  0 

281  13 

3 

19 

32     3  0 

0 

3      3  2 

14  1 

ins 

Wruiit'ht. 

I  nHj  a 

? 

4SS3 

0 

13 

98.^  2 

21 

2&59  2 

21  ! 

27      5  0 

0 

211  9 

0 

o 

43      S  2 

16 

7      4  3 

26 

8      b  2 

4 

1714 

Wroiigbt. 

llV.l  1 

18 

463.'} 

0 

9 

11.H5  3 

l.'» 

92:)  2 

1 

^r>f>^  2 

12  1 

B&r. 

S     I  '  l  (.» 

n 

2:<)  6 

3 

0 

98     7  0 

18 

24    12  0 

7 

S  0 

0 

ins 

Wronght. 

^1  0 

21 

2 

2t 

1375>  S 

0 

987  3 

4 

S»4ti  3 

15 

Bar. 

1    18  0 

0 

.172     1  n 

1 

Iti 

110      1!)  1) 

20 

8  AO 

20 

16    17  0 

14 

1716 

Wrought. 

670  1 

m 

i 

d397 

2 

2 

1W4  U 

14 

962  2 

0 

7446  0 

22 

Bar. 

T.-A  19 

3 

11 

147     0  0 

21 

10      0  0 

0 

8    19  0 

6 

1717 

Wrought. 

866  1 

11 

3«1?» 

0 

ft 

114A  0 

ft 

1147  0 

26 

6728  1 

27  i 

Bar. 

4      2  0 

0 

140  l<t 

.3 

'2<> 

4'2    14  1 

23 

8  1.5  2 

18 

10     0  1 

8  1 

1716 

Wrought. 

999  0 

21 

.1110 

1 

1 

l.W  1 

2^ 

887  0 

2 

6734  2 

3  1 

Bar. 

2     0  0 

0 

l.'>4  4 

I) 

0 

2    IS  2 

rs 

3    10  0 

18 

26    10  3 

14 

ITM 

Wronght. 

1.142  1 

21 

739.1 

3 

0 

li:H>3  2 

53 

S,"il  0 

14 

48(56  0 

23 

Bar. 

3     ID  0 

0 

337  12 

3 

23 

58     0  0 

23 

4      0  0 

0 

1      1  0 

0 

ITSO 

Wrought. 

1479  3 

7329 

2 

24 

2773  0 

0 

262S  3 

20 

6389  2 

24 

Bar. 

A    10  0 

1) 

lid  IS 

1 

ft 

91    10  2 

13 

2 

3 

2     9  0 

7 

im 

Wrought. 

1770  0 

11 

0727 

1 

7 

2627  2 

7 

2946  0 

7 

9681  3 

11 

Bar. 

10    16  1 

7 

243     8  S 

7 

101    11  I 

1 

fi     0  0 

0 

3    18  0 

0 

17SS 

Wronght. 

2167  3 

7 

8007 

S 

4 

8900  0 

84 

1807  8  80 

7445  8 

27 

Bar. 

9     0  0 

0 

418    0  S  17 

00  OS 

17 

8   10  0  11 

4    14  0 

0 

lys 

Wrought. 

MQS  S 

11 

7104  8  14 

1600  8 

7 

WO  1 

0 

8810  1 

10 

Bar. 

SS     0  0 

0 

870   14  9 

7 

08     0  0 

0 

t    0  0 

0 

11    0  0 

0 

1734 

WroaghL 

saao  1  ii 

0101  8 

0 

m\  0 

0 

1140  s  n 

0041  0 

7 

B«r. 

T  10  s  n 

t8S  8 

8 

0 

80     0  8 

10 

1    10  8 

1 

IfSB 

Wroogbt 

8US  1 

18 

0848 

s  ss 

use  8 

7 

not  0 

0 

09G8k  1 

11 

Bw. 

0    10  0  11 

m  0  8 

0 

108     6  1 

6 

1  IS  0 

0 
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COLONIAL  INDlbXUY  IN  METALS. 


With  the  Revolution  tcruiiiiatcd  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  over 
the  trade  and  luauufactures  of  the  Colonics.  ThiU  legislation,  which 
was  the  cause  of  the  sepur.itiuii,  had,  for  several  years  before 
Irun-maoa-  the  war,  produced  numerous  efforts  in  the  rroviuccs  to  lessen 
the  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  manufactured  pro- 
ducts. The  market  for  their  pig-iron  being  cut  olT  bv  the  war,  and  the 
imj)ortatioQ  of  British  iron  and  manufactures  necesi>ari]}-  suspended, 
capital  wiis  turned  to  the  creatioa  of  supplies  for  the  public  service,  and 
to  the  conversion  of  Irou  into  various  articles  of  ironmongery  prev  i')u<ly 
imported.  The  production  of  stoel  and  uiileient  descriptions  of  hard- 
ware was  recommended,  and  in  some  cases  encouraged  by  bounties,  by 
the  (Jeiieral  Congress  and  the  local  assemblies  or  conventions.  Many 
Iron-\viM  ks  and  .sniall  niannfactories  were  called  into  existence,  sonic 
of  whicli  were  as  quickly  ruined  by  the  flood  oi  foreiu^n  Iron  and  mann- 
factures  at  the  close  of  the  war.  The  inefficiency  of  tlie  old  Confederution 
left  to  the  separate  legislatures  the  duty  of  protecting  their  interests  in 
this  respect  as  they  mifrht  sec  fit. 

A  dangerous  rivalry  lo  i British  iron  interests  was  aiiprehended  in  the 
American  States,  not  only  in  tlie  })roduction  of  rough  iron,  from  the 
cheapness  of  fuel  and  the  quality  of  the  iron,  but  also  in  the  articles  of 
steel  cutlery,  and  other  finished  jjroduets,  from  tlie  dexterity  of  Americans 
iu  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  axes,  nails,  etc.  In  these  they  exceeded 
the  French  and  most  European  nations,  us  well  in  the  style  and  iiuish 
as  in  the  quality  of  their  articles,  being  made  from  the  best  iron,  which 
in  Europe  was  reserved  for  finer  mannfaetuivs  not  attempted  in  Ain»>riea. 
Some  of  the  political  writers  of  England  reeoniinended  the  reuMval  of 
all  duties  on  foreign  iron  in  order  thereby  lo  secure  the  control  of  the 
American  and  TvM-^siau  markets  for  her  manufacture.*?  of  Iron. 

The  great  iiupruvement>  which  had  been  made  in  England  in  all 
branches  of  the  Iron-manufacture,  and  the  competition  springing  up  in 
Europe  and  America  in  the  production  of  raw  irou,  doubtless  prompted 
the  Act  of  1785  (25  Geo.  III.  c.  67)  to  prevent,  nnder  severe  penalties, 
the  enticing  of  artificers  or  workmen  in  the  iron  ami  steel  inannfaetures 
out  of  the  kingdom,  and  tlic  exportation  of  any  tools  used  in  these 
branches  to  any  place  l>cyond  the  seas.  This  Act,  embracing  as  it  did 
not  only  nearly  every  description  of  tool,  engine,  or  machine,  or  parts 
of  such,  used  in  making  or  working  up  iron  and  other  materials,  but  also 
the  models  and  plans  of  such  machinery  and  implements,  crertte4  no 
sinall  diUiculty  in  the  introduction  of  many  new  branches  of  the  practical 
arts.  It  was  the  fiupplemeut  to  numerous  Acts  affecting  colouial 
manufactures. 

It  was  not  until  conflicting  State  legislation,  an  almost  total  drain  of 
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specie  for  foreign  inanufacturcs,  a  worthless  national  currency- — of  which 
several  thousand  pounds  could  only  pnrrhfise  a  ton  of  iron,  it  not 
being  lawful  to  refuse  it, — and  a  lanfi^uisiiiug  state  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, proved  the  necessity  of  endowing  Congress  with  i)owur  to 
protect  the  national  industry  and  redeem  its  credit,  that  the  Iron-manu- 
facture and  it8  allied  interests  received  any  protection  from  Govenunent. 

The  Tariff  enacted  in  July,  n><*J,  laid  a  duty  hitrher  than  upoa 

Protection  J  }  >  .      D  r 

^MBnt  most  Other  articles  upon  slit  and  rolled  iron  and  castings,  steel, 
nails  and  spikes,  and  wool  cards,  and  a  few  articles  in  other 
branches,  evincing  thereby  the  disposition  of  its  framers  to  give  special 
encouragement,  limited  though  it  were,  to  those  important  interests. 
On  bar,  bolt,  and  pig  iron  the  rate  was  1^  per  cent,  on  the  invoice 
valae.  Upon  steel  the  duty  was  laid  at  Iialf  a  cent  per  pouadi  and 
upou  nails  one  rent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  Report  on  Manufacturr  in  1791,  stated  that 
manufactures  of  Iron,  though  generally  understood  to  be  extensive,  were 
found  to  he  much  more  so  than  was  supposed.  Iron-works  had  greatly 
increased,  and  were  much  more  profitable  than  formerly ;  the  price  of 
Iron  having  increased  from  about  $()4  per  ton,  before  the  Revolution,  to 
$80  a  ton  at  that  time.  The  rise  in  price  was  chiefly  attributed  to  the 
increased  manufactures  from  that  material.  He  recommended  special 
encouragement  to  this  branch  of  industry  by  increased  duties  on  foreign 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  and  by  the  establishment  of  national  armories 
for  the  public  service.  In  the  following  year,  the  duty  on  steel  was 
.  therefore  raised  to  $20  per  ton,  and  on  iron  cables  from  Great  Britain 
to  $30  a  ton.  The  tariff  on  rolled  iron  and  steel  imported  in  American 
Tessels  wa^,  in  1794,  fixed  at  15  per  cent.,  on  hardware  at  10  per  cent., 
and  on  all  other  manufactures  of  Iron  at  15  per  cent.,  with  an  addition 
of  10  per  cent,  when  imported  in  foreign  bottoms.  These  rates  were 
retained  until  18 1 G,  when  the  tariff  was  adjusted  with  special  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures,  of  which  the  iron  branch  received 
an  extraordinary  impulse  during  the  war  of  1812,  to  be  again  remarkably 
depressed  bj  the  inflox  of  foreign  Iron  and  the  mannfactures  of  tliat 
material. 
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at,  96.  IIL  HJi  iisi  1^  i  PrinlloK.  1'>--I<j7.  177. 


* 

1fl4. 185. 1S7 ;  booksellers  and  bookbinder*, 

1.'.7.  H><).  101.  192.  121 ;  pap'^f  makinif.  197. 
200.  210,  'i:i7 :  utops  Importing.  2i)2.  ZSL  212, 
373.  374,  375.  :}79  ;  type  foundry,  212  ;  first  brick 
hooMi  in,  21^  ;  de^c rl bed,  220.221 :  glaitiiworkfi, 
24J  ;  vineyard,  2t>9 :  aall  work*.  2ftO ;  rope- 
makiog.  3iu.  419  :  solid  men  of,  314  :  apinnlng 
schools  and  linen  maunfacture«,  Xi3.  SiA.  335. 
3ij.  3rt2.  372.  375.  376.  41^;  hMtro»kiujf.  342; 
port  bill  pattned,  379 ;  card  faclorie*.  42i). 
iiil;  mint  house,  421 ;  mechanics,  itiMl ;  tire  eu* 
gioea.  .'liM. 

Bounties  and  Premiums  parliamentary,  on  naTal 
ntore«  aud  raw  materials,  »»,  105.  32S.  332.  358. 
365,  372.  «24j  on  Indiifo  and  silk,  :  on 

exports.  3:17.  m;—d'mustic,  on  manufacture* 
and  raw  materials  In  Mai»i>achui*eit«.  299.  334. 
335,  362^  In  Rhode  Island,  aAt  ML  :»Sj  la 
Connecticut.  200,  335,  41 8 ;  In  New  York.  367, 
.;WH.  455.  ;  In  'Pennsylvania,  20^  316. 
SSCJn'J.I.  3^1,  402.  406.  407.  in^i  515.  iiZ2«  tilflTm 

^-^a^nvcHTf,  Msi ;  in  Maryland.  In  Virgina^ 
:vji>.  .TJl,  3S2.  ;m  fiUH;  in  .N..rth  Carolina,  615. 
616 :  in  South  Carolina,  ^52.  416,  417,  619  ;  la 
Geiirgia,  352 ;  of  Society  of  Arts  In  Loudon  (se« 
80CIKTT  OK  Arts  ahd  MAMurACTCHiM) ;  and 
drawback  effects  ot, 

Bowdoiu,  Oovernor.  242,  .3*17.414,  4(^8,  422. 

Bnulford.  William.  1«S.  1««.  IJ^).  1^  r72.  196.197. 

Braintree.  22L  m  472.  424.  475.  42lL 

Urnudy.  flrtt  made  In  America.  2^:  household 
manufacture  of,  aVi.  2t)2,  2^4,  2^  274,  2Z1L 

BraoN  aud  Bronte,  antiquity  of,  iiiu  ;  American, 

Bra-tn  and  Boll  Founding  In  Maasachnsetts,  476. 
4SV,  4S7.  492.  496.  432;  In  Uhode  Island.  502, 
5i<J  ;  in  Connecticut,  510.  &1& ;  in  PeonsylTaaia, 
■V.8,  573.  A24  ;  In  Maryland,  Afii. 

Braxil,  (ir»t  cotton  from.  3^ 

Brewing  and  Malting,  244=2ii5 ;  In  Masaachnsetta, 
24'>-'r<0 :  use  of  Maize  in,  2iL  i^S.  263;  lo 
Rhode  Ixland  and  Connecticnt,  2^;  In  New 
York.  r»0-2.>4.  2:^;  taxed,  'm ,  in  Albany, 
2.54:  monopoly  of,  235:  prohibited,  2.')«> :  regu- 
lated, 249.  257  :  in  New  Jersey.  257,  2ji;  ia 
Peunnyivauiaand  Delaware  2.tS-2»i'2  ;  in  Mary- 
land  aud  Virginia,  2L  862-264 :  In  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  261;  a«  a  honaehold  art,  244.  258. 
263.  2M;  of  pale  ale  and  porter  first,  m  (See 
Bkkr,  &c  ) 

Bricks  and  Tiles,  21A=231 ;  first  in  New  England, 
217,  2il ;  In  Virginia,  28,  220  ;  in  New  York, 
222 :  in  New  Jersey,  226;  in  Pennsylvania; 
22&;  Maryland,  229;  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
22a;  prices  of,  222,  223^  224,  220;  exports  of, 
2ai ;  duty  on,  222,  224,  211  ;  ImprovemenU  ia 
making,  23L 

Brldifes,  Iron,  propoaed,  319.  381. 

Bridgewater,  3i6.  ;08.  4M,  486.  497.  4SS.  496. 

British  Trade  act*  aud  policy,  origin  of,  ST.  202. 
306.  324.  3iL  322. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantatlooa  created,  S05.388; 
reports  and  suggestions  to,  respecting  coloniee, 
&L61.53,«.«9.  90,97jl62.1S»9.a>l>.  ^  3^ 
326.  328,  3».  330,  3377.339.  ML  ML  342.  ^ 
3»:2  370.  371.  4,sr>.  431.  52i.  j2tL  '>■». 

Broadcloth.  331^  344,  366,  371.  372,  375,  377.  .38^ 
413  ;  first  fine  in  Europe  and  America,  3*)6. 
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Brown  k  Wmy,  aoft.  401.  402.  m. 

UurklM.  •bo9  and  ka««,  ^  447^  463,  4&2,  519. 

Back  and  doenklnt,  317.  346.  3M.  429.  432.  iU. 
447.  44S.  4411.  ■j.-.S.  4.19  ;  price*  of.  li!,  444,  446, 
<:>S.  Ail;  prrmiumK  for.  .14^  *42;  exporU 
of,  447,  Mi  ;  problbited,  414^  AiL 

Bulfalx,  B4.  ta. 

KiilU.  novel  um  of,  136^  lil ;  of  pap^I,  US. 
Burlloh'toD,  N.  J..  68.  70.  109.  12L  172,  178.  238. 

iVv  ■')4.^.  /i49, 
BnthnpH'i  Marias  Tartlo,  OS. 
ButiotiH.  ;VW,  as2,  41S,  492,  439,  574,  575 ;  Bilk, 

413 :  fo\d  aad  aUver,  372,  019:  wooden,  fiU; 

tmportaCionii  of, 
BjrBold  woolen  and  ooUon  Iketory,  404.  i2L 

Cable*,  S3 ;  iron,  485.  ^ 

Ciilico  and  llaeo  prluliD^,  known  to  the  EfiT?- 
Ilaoit,  aai  :  la  Ea^laad,  Hi,  381  ;  in  America, 
377.  4t)4  40<l.  407  ;  blocks  plate*.  Ac.  not  to  be 
ex|K>ried.       ;  cjlludcr*  iovented,  SDL 

Cai.ii'ok.ma,  flrnt  priuilug  in,  IbO;  paper  mill, 
:  vine  culture,  ;iZU. 

C«iubl.-t«.  ai4j  3iL  aii^ 

CainbiirUe,      ij} ;  first  printlttgr  at,  15S,  IM^  157. 

161.  221.  3M. 
Canada,  fir»t  Kaw-mlll  in,  1111 ;  prinlera  Mat  to, 

l!>'>;  iron  WurkH.  'iM 
Canala.  Uil  flr»t  proponed.  534,  533,  562:  first 

tiurvrjrtHj.  jsLl  ;  iu  MaryUud,  -ino ,  iu  Virginia, 

fiQj;  In  Carolina,  OIL 
Caodle  faclorie*.  ^ 

Cannon.  braMt,  flrvt  In  England,  4S1;  flnt  In  Ame- 
rica, 4^7.  4;t7.  /)72t  .'I'.i,  jli  ;  iron  Hud  ohoC  ia 
Euk'laud.  iiil ;  firitl  in  America,  4>2.  ihl  ;  ia 
Mii^-achuwiu.  4>2,  iM,  4^j,  iMi,  4V7,  4B0j  4Sli ; 
iu  Hhode  Nland,  .102.  5113  ;  in  Connecticul,  511. 

in  Mew  York,  52s.  in  New  JftM'f, 
642.  549  :  in  IVnn»y Wania.  fiii  SliL  5!l!l,  ^ 
673  ;  Iu  Maryland.  .VS7.  5j>rt.  590 ;  first  bored,  iajj ; 
ioHcripliou  on,  4S1 ;  wronifht  iron  and  wooden, 
-'■»''> ;  pricett  of,  5S9. 

CardiDK  miirtiinea.  iiSi.  3ftS,  222.  400. 401,  402, 4(W, 
4.17.  HiK  4<.i9.  413.  417.  4::i.  iUL 

Cardn.  cuon  and  wo.j1.  .333,  4rtS,  414,  420.434. 
4H4.  4^17,  .')1.S.  571.  6Utj.  615.  dJLiJ ;  flrnt  Block  In 
rnltM  .Staieii.  31!^  ;  niarbiuerj  for  maklnif,  388, 
42t>.  4a7.  51 H.  .Wl. 

Care.v,  AU'thew,  17ft,  1S£,  4£!a. 

Car|K<t«,  Fltimlah,  U  ;  none  in  16th  oentnry,  Ifi  ; 
iu  Anii>rica,  2(>».  414. 

Carriage*,  taxed  for  the  aapport  of  uplnnlng 
fw-hootf.  3-Tt.  ;  not  In  be  imported,  322  ;  ma- 
nufacture of,  445.  61  <t.  ; — tqtriHffM  llrat,  63S. 
660,  fliU  ;  boxea,  5^  598;  ateam,  695. 

Car»in|f,  *hlp,  40,  70,  74,  2i 

Cattle.  dtime»tic.  introduction  and  propagation  of, 
42L  lilL  4^iL  iilL  ii^  Prt«*  of.  »8,  430. 
431.  iaiL  liJ,  444,        iiU  ;  exported,  297,  SIL 

Cbainit,  heavy  fot^viA,  4;wt.  628 

Charcoal  beit  for  amelting,  482.  4&ii ;  prices  of, 
4S3,  525,ia2. 

Charleoton.  8.  C.,  nhippinir  at,  g5,  fifi ;  printlnff  at, 
176.  Ih7  :  bookMlliDK  and  bindlofr,  IWL;  build- 
lnif»  of.  2iQ  ;  •ettlerneol  of,  211 .  ex|>ort«  of,  348. 
34g.  3M,  354,  356^        ilil  ;  ailk  filature  at,  3lkL 

Cbarleiitowo,  »ET|rbuilding.  40,  4L;  milln.  117  ; 
flr>«t  acta  at.  15:L  22Q ;  manoflictares  at,  221^  3^ 
304.  4:a.  4:g>.  47i>. 

Cheojlcalft,  flmt  made,  407. 

Child,  Sir  J.,  M,  iii 

Chimneys  In  16th  oentnrjr,  IB  ;  earlj  Amarican, 

low.  219, 

Cblaa,  fimt  American  ship  at,  64;  Increased  trade 

with,  !<2,  ILL 
Chloaware  and  porcelain.  Sevreii,       duty  on  re- 

p4>alcd.  2=i2;  factory  csubiixLed,  238.  iiUt;  es- 

clcded.  872.  • 
ChKviue,  u«e  of,  In  bleaching,  204,  9^  SI,  4Q(L 
Cbc«olAUi  mllla,  121,  UL. 


Cider.  250,  y.7.  263.  S6.5.  ZTl 

Cincinnati,  flmt  priuting  In,  170. 

Clapboard*.  25, 2^),  95,  96,  LLL  112,  222. 

Clock  and  watchmaking  in  Counecticnt,  WW.  519. 
520;  in  Pennnylvanla,  651,  665^  573^  6S0  ;  ma- 
chinery ;  52L 

Clock*,  curion*,  AOi,  521,  571L 

Cloth  manufacture  and  ill  materials,  296.  423; 
why  commenced  in  Ma»iiacbn»ettii,  2'^S  ;  flmt  le- 
gal encoura^fement  of,  2£!i> ;  flr*t  sample  of,  3QQ ; 
beyun  In  t'ounecttcut,  auu  ;  scarcity  of  at  Ply- 
month,  21>1 ;  first  regular  manufacture  of,  \— 
tcot'ltn,  state  of  In  Kuglaod,  2i^; — tirun,  house- 
bold,  in  New  York,  314;  New  Jersey.  314 ; 
Pennsylvania,  315 ;  Delaware  and  Maryland, 
aifl;  Virginia.  314.  320,  m;  prohibition  of  re- 
commended. 322;  promoted  by  laws  of  trade, 
32'>327.  367 :  complained  of,  327 ;  proposed 
means  of  checking,  ^2».»0,  ;yiL2ii ;  kinda 
ehiefiy  made,  .'ilt).  Xil ;  linen  branch  Improved, 
aai ;  importations  of  British,  2±L  ii^L  ^  *^  I 
American  silk  nsed  in.  ^  360,  411:  frugal 
nse  of,  aba;  increased  attention  to,  asi-:M ; 
Improved  machinery  introduced,  3^^:  flrat 
factory,  3Mj  scarcity  of  daring  war,  390,  392. 
33a ;  eiforu  to  provide,  3U^^;  price  of 
Wollen,  3a2  ;  effects  of  the  peace  on,  3iii;  re- 
newed efforts  to  procnre  cotton  and  woolen  ma- 
chinery, .396-400:  first  Water  mill  for  cotton, 
4:il-4f«  ;  state  of  honsehold  production,  411- 
41?» :  woolen  and  linen  factories  41>-422 :  du- 
ties laid,  423  (MM  CoTTOif,  Lixk5,  HiUL,  and 

WOOLK.>«  I. 

Coal,  early  use  of,  In  England,  2(1;  In  smelting  Iron, 
29.  4£il;  Anthracite  in  smeltiug,  4S4.  .WJ ;  found 
In  Khode  Island.  U^;  In  IVnnoylrsnia,  561; 
Maryland.  59H,591,  02^;  in  Virginia,  i^;  bllu- 
minuus  of  PittHburg.  fiiUL 

Cobalt  and  Nickel,  tlS,  &1SL 

Cochineal,  350,  .356,  filfi^ 

Coins  and  Coinage,  colonial,  Tg.  ^7.  iH.  47^ 

510.  619  :  and  bullion  whence  obtained.  303. 
Colle^,  Christopher,  634,  6^  547,  676,  ill- 
Col  umbium.  ■'*V> 

Co.tKKtTKTT,  shipbnllding  In,  49-^54. 2Q ;  saw  mllla 
In,  in:t-i<«  ;  corn  mills,  LiL  132 :  printing  In.  176. 
1S3. 1S7;  paper  making  iu.  2oy,  20^.  207.  JUL:  type 
foundry  and  presses,  213.  215 ;  brickinskiag, 
21£;  glaasmaking,  242;  beer  and  cider  msking, 
g-W  :  textile  arts  and  materials  In,  313,  3^ 
S35,  3«,  2iO,  360,  388,  3^  413,  417,  US.  419  ; 
silk  rali'lng.3(K>.3lU  ;  leather  making  in,  437-4.-?a. 
462;  iron  mines  and  manufactures,  504-^1' 1 ;  cop- 
per tnlue>-..V>7-.')10 ;  non-Importation  at^reementa 
in,  373.  3Zi  ;  Imports  of,  4i»,  .51.  62ft;  exports  of^ 
6L  104,  242,  300,  341,346.  436,  43».  W.  W.  JW. 
628. 

Coopers.  f«rly,  280:  Incorporated,  42L 

Copperas  works  493,  624, 64^ 

Copper,  use  of  preceded  iron,  iS5 ;  mlnea  and 
manufacture*  of.  In  England,  SI.  5(^  509.  MA; 
iu  MassachuHetls  471.  47.''.,  4.S3  ;  in  llhode  Island, 
iOA;  in  Conneotlent,  MT-fiU)  ;  in  Ne#  Hamp- 
shire. 522:  In  New  York.  509.  524,  532, 
6.^'^:  in  New  Jersey,  .Vtl,  546,  54i  ;  In  IVnnsyl- 
vanla,  650,  551,  553.  55^  r»'^,  511 ;  In  Maryland, 
685,  686,  688;  In  Virginia,  471,  699,  603j  la 
North  Carolina,  61ft;  in  Tenne!<se«,  <U3 :  in 
South  Carolina,  fiia  ;  in  Wisconsin.  62fi  :— ore* 
enumerated,  5i>9,  .^6;  exported.  337,  609,  535, 
647.  532  ;— *i»iey/<»ip,  4^  50S,509,  54L  ^  SST- 
e<JlnB,  American,  .".^7.  478.  510,  iLi  \—Miits  first 
Qsod  in  America,  488  ;  made,  54.'*.  574. 

Copvrighl  law  first,  Ilil ;  in  Carolina.  IM. 

Cordage,  2L  56,  70,  75,  62,  63,  303.  SM.  3M.  37?, 
419.  44S.  496.  filHL 

CoTTox,  early  Introduction  of  In  Virginia.  28.844: 
recoromeoded,  ^±4 ;  early  imports  of,  49,  3U),  33&; 
first  exporU  of,  337,  349,  351,  351 ;  from  South 
America,  354  ;  Its  culture  in  Carolina  and  0«or- 
gia,  .Y)4-3.-j6  ;  ginning  maebinee,  351,  iO,  365, 
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820 :  prle«  of.  30, 3\5^  3&6,  4D& ;  eonnainplioii 
of  111  EuKltud,  Jli2;  duty  uo  r<ireii(n,  Alll : — man. 
u/iirturc,  anlitiultf  uf  and  wh«ac«  dertTod,  .TOfl  ; 
knowD  to  iibuii^lae«,  301 :  flrst  la  Eo^laDd,^UJ£ ; 
in  AidrHca,  3ltil;  early  meotion  of,  ;  eacour- 
ageijipal  of,  SHI,  2hJ  ;  flr»t  jeaoy  and  cump«ajr 
tngAf^d  in.  HS-V-iS?  ;  iu  M«>i»«chaM!t(H,  »ft6 ; 
doine«(ic  "nniooii"  flr*t  advertlii«d,  ;tg^  3Qi  ; 
flmt  N«w  EoKlaod  factory,  3»a ;  flriit  water 
fn»m«,  401 ;  61at«r'a  the  first  iaeco«»fal  ooe, 
♦  tt :  ahlrtin;,  oheclca.  Ac,  first  made,  ■4<>4: 
Philadel'pbU  manufactare,  4«>4-4Ag ;  anttUied 
by  Act  of  AMombly,  I  wat«r  mill  io  Caro- 
lina, 111 ;  honMliold  pruduct«  of,  412.  413. 

CottuDn.  India,  ftr»t.  3;n.  ad^^  HL. 

Coxe,  Tf^nch,  49,  iiii ;  promote*  manafkctaroa, 
3l>7,  4<Ki.  4(:i.>,  44t?> ;  hia  plan  of  a  iuauuf*riuriDtf 
town,  ilH;  Tariou*  »tAienient<  of,  82,  'iiii,  'iH'i. 
277.  iiiii  4fti.  408.  410.  412.  413.  tli,  4i9.  400. 
.57:1.  tms. 

Crotupton,  hIa  mnlf  Jenny,  ■'M7. 

Currency,  early  colonial,'^  73,  9g»  100.  146.  IM. 
2tt4.  :m.  3:W.  42.s.  412 ;  paper  probtbiied, 
84.'».  aii  aiiS ;  continental.  3H3^ 

Camera,  law*  re»p«ctinK',  i:iX  A:W.  430.  447  ;  a 
corporate  body  in  England,  Hi  :  price*  paid  to 
in  Philadelphia,  44ij  oil,  444,  4ati. 

Cutlers,  3t>l,  &^<^i,  5Ii 

Cyltndern,  attain,  fimt.  ft34,  &7L  ^ ;  for  calico 
prlntiuK  invented,  XIL. 

Dan  vera,  03,  4&S. 

Dedbam,  .US^  422. 

Deer-»kia«  iM«e  Bi'rKHit]iii). 

I>Kt.AWAKR  •blpballdinK.  77.  78j  rallU.  110.  UL 
138.  14■^ ;  printing,  176  :  papnr-inakinK.  aiH, 
207.  210 ;  bricka  and  pottery,  227.  222  .  brewing, 
255,^2;  Tinea,  ZSl;  aalt,  2Si  ^  :  cluih 
and  iu  materials,  31^  319^  34<i,  AVi  ^JJi  aiil ; 
leather  and  akin^  443.  447.  idl;  iron  works 
and  minea,  &52.  ASSj 

DoUt  ware,  221 

Diamooda,  01^ 

Dies  for  coins,  477.  ^2.  510.  fiSO. 

Dl<iaff  aud  spindle,  not  UMd  in  this  eoantry, 

DUtilllDsr,  30,  5L  25Q.  283.  2S4.  205^  340i  600j 

prohibited,  140,  ^W,  22fi. 
Domestic  comfort  in  England  in  16th  and  17th 

oeuturles,  IS,  12 ;  In  America,       2^  216, ^ 

214.  in,  2^1,  ailL 
Dorchenter,  ^  122,  22L 
Dry  dock,  U. 
Dultlea,  friten,  &e.,  UL 

Duck  and  aail  cloth,  preminms  for,  334,  333.  340. 
112  ;  patent  for,  ;  bouuty  on  esport  of,  ^31 ; 
British  only  to  be  nMd,332;  manufacture  re- 
Command*^  by  Congress,  3111 ;  importaUona  of, 
411.  412.  4»6  ;  hnUHohold  manufacture  of,  413, 
ilB  ;  factorlw.  371,  •ILL  liiL, 

Duties,  parllamnnlary,  pro|)«>sed,  337 :  flnit  laid. 
3'3>).  4a2;  on  stamps,  ;iiil.  •J>3.  3^7  ;  on  tea,  Klana, 
paper,  Ac,  21)2.  ^iT.  T.i,  37^  37g :  on  suKan», 
Wiutts,  calicoes,  Ac,  3tj.j.  IkiZ  ;  on  Iron  and  Its 
nanuflaeiures,  507.  624 <lom««f (c  on  tounaire^ 
4L  62.  71,  72.  7S.  92  ;  on  cordage,  84_,  flrsp 
excise,  ~2A1 ;  on  barley,  hops,  and  malt, 
24rt.  24.0.  2B0.  2fil ;  on  liquors,  2^  '£>^ 
2&9 ;  on  fflasa,  242 ;  on  salt,  '2&2t ;  on  cotton,  im; 
on  imports  generally,  Ai,  60.  423.  on 
leather  and  its  mannmctnrea,  463;  on  iron  and 
ita  maaufactare,  499.  aoo.  090.  Ml;  oa  exports, 
60.  l(y>.  aajL 

Dyeing  aud  dreaslni;  of  cloth.  In  England,  81. 302 ; 
In  America,  ^lo,  331  3M.  37«.3!>2.  iL!L  ilL  118, 
4211 ;  price  of.  ■l^  lui  ,  '>f  leather,  4^  dLXL 

Dye«tnir«,  native,  illL  Hi.  3i!i  3i»L  382; 
enumerated,  fiX  (see  I.viikh),  Maddbe,  Ao.) 

Earthenware  (see  Pottkrti. 

East  Indlm  and  China,  importaliOBa  from,  331. 


338.  341. 32S ;  first  raw  cotton  from,  3^ ;  early 
voyage*  to.  4^  «4.  2^  iilL 

Baatou,  MaasHchusell^  466^  4|7,  iOQ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, MS,  iM. 

Edge  tools,  2(1,  47fl,  4S6,  i«L  ^  52!).  622- 

Edwards.  C«l.  William,  Hi.  V>3.  IH. 

Eliot,  Kev.tJobn,  IM.  liT.  ItiO ;  Ker.  Jar.'d,  on 
■ilk.  ;  makes  iron  aud  steel  from  magnetic 
•and.  .ili.  iLL 

Elizabethlown,  >'ew  Jersey.  197,  253.  442. 443.  4fl3. 
4.V>,^>4t(. 

EmigriMon  checke<l.  33.  296-298.  4SL 
£nKine<*rs  and  machinivt*.  early,  \00.  470.  470. 

fl<>4.  A34.  aiL  i6S,  676.  .Vir,  Ml,  .^f^i.  iOL 
EoKrarers,  early,  172.  3SI2,  402,  jiH ;  calico,  S77i 

3: "5.  4ili. 

Evan.,  Olirer.  76.  113.  130.  14S.  147.  149.  388.  fl68. 

576.  >>'>>,  '>0.\ 

Exeter.  New  Hampshire,  .'>«,  UfL  42Q. 

Export  ofshlp^44,46,47.:fc»,56,A)^W.70.fi»,9^ 
341.  4ii:  of  lumber,  kc  hrs^  UpJ.  iTT. 

113.  ll.'>.  147.  341  :  of  flour,  bread  Mntr»,  Ac.  1^ 
I3i  Kli^  LIT.  laS,  143,  lii  14>.  14!<  .  of  b««-r, 
2'K).  2.')S.  2»Hi.  261.  262;  of  bricks,  211  ;  of  hemp 
and  daXMXHl,  Xlj.  Xi7.  :\4*i,  32A ;  of  wool, 
W'wlens.  and  hats.  327.  S+L  242.  342.  ill  :  of 
indigo.  348.  349;  ofcocion,  3^  .m,  li4:  of  raw 
silk,  XiT^  3^  .Ii5.3.i2;  of  leather,  shoe..  Ac, 
4  )4.  4:t.'.  44!'.  4.X).  452.  4.^s.  4<>0.  4fi2;  of  d.ur 
sklDN,  447.  449  :  of  iron  aud  lU  mKnnr»clur<>», 
4ii|,  ^  &ilL  ^  471i  4154,  ^  Mi, 

62.'».  tt2i ;  toul.  aii ;  duties  on,  60,  IW.  fiJiQ  ;  of 
machinery  from  England  prohibited.  378.  39tf. 
»>&,  &3a ;  from  Pennsylvania,  a2£. 

Fairs  «<tablished,  2^  212. 

Federal  procession  in  Peuasytvania,  74,  262.  422. 

iiii  a24. 
File  cutting,  22kL 

Fire  arms,  mannfaclurfl  of,  in  MaH«ac1iii)i<>it«, 
414,  4S6.  402.  4:) 4,  49t> ;  iu  Rhode  Uland,  301l  in 
Connecilcut.  211i ;  in  Xew  York.  M".  in  I'pnn- 
aylvanla,  Mi  A72.  i22;  in  Maryland,  jUI-.W4; 
In  Virginia,  11112  ;  in  Car»lina,  616 :  pnie»  of, 
672,  42i  A92.  591;  description  of,  573.  592; 
premiums  for,  516.  .WS : — engines  flr»t  in  Amer- 
ica, 478.  ."HW.  5"l.  S2ti ;  not  to  be  imported,  iI2 ; 
rivets  for  hose  Invented,  4IiZ 

Fisheries  early  commenced,  3L  iL  38.  43.  44.  43. 
AT,      aa ;  tnt  dwp  sea,  278,  2Z1L 

Fish  hooks,  2L  374.  AiUL 

Fitch,  John,  liuilds  flrst  steamboat  in  America, 
76.  H.  ^ ;  flr*t  working  steam  engine,^ ; 
bred  a  watchmaker.  32L 

Flax  and  hemp  culture  in  Virginia.  26,  33. 34.  33, 
319.  321.  326.  836.  337.  3^^  ;  in  New  England, 
300.  314.  331.  345.  346,  STN.  3S2  ;  in  .\ew  York, 
.3<i7,  :m  ;  in  New  Jer»ev,  314.  362.3Wj  >n  Penn- 
sylvania, 335.  336.  im;  in  Delaware,  34li ; 
premiums  aud  bounties  f«r,  3:t5.  'MVl,  Wl.  ;tt>8. 
4ilii ;  swd  exported,  33.'>.  a{7.  34'i.  32j  ;  price  of, 
415  ;  drus»iug  aud  spinning  machinery,  335. 
346,  .360,  376.  383. 

Flour  and  grain,  exporU  of,  40^  133. 137^  138, 143. 
14.V  14-S.  14a. 

Fly  shuttle  flrst  used.  .333.  401.  410.  413, 

Forges,  iron  smelting,  early  British,  467.  4fiQ; 
first  in  New  Eugland.  422;  bloomary,  first,  479, 
4 SO.  4H9  ;  flrst  iu  Khode  Island,  i£tl  ;  destroyed 
by  lodiaos,  29.  46!*.  4^3.  502,  ii2  i—pl/iting  pro- 
hibited, 4flL  ±1^1  »i2"j  ,—r*Jlning.  4&».  493.  512. 
531.  533 ;  nurol)«r  of  at  different  dates  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 4S3.  4^9.  482  :  in  Connecticut,  ;  in 
Vermont,  524;  in  New  Jersey,  341 ;  in  Peunsyl« 
vania,  556 

France  in  17th  c«ntary,  12;  oppoaitlon  to  cotton 
machinery  In.  376. 

Franklin.  Benjamin,  anggeeta  luprovemeDU  ia 
sblpbailding,  Z3  ;  arrives  in  Philadelphia,  122 
bis  services,  ls4  :  anecdote*  of,  1S5.  1S6 :  pnb- 
Uahea  first  literary  joarnal,  ififi ;  a  bookseller 
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192 :  promotes  paper  manafactare.  201  ;  erect* 
•  tjrpe  foaodry,  'il3 :  reroinroondii  a  ullk  fila- 
ture, M3:  encountxeH  apkoakDK.  378 :  hi*  elec- 
triciil  ()l!>cuv«riM  ridiculed,  organtiea  a 

Arc  rurapkny,  '»Trt 

Pr^'diTick  CouDtjr.  Marjlaad,  243,  415,  §88, 
ASiilj        A93.  asii  aifi. 

Frodorickuliuri;,  VirKioia,  5j>«.  OSL 

yruat"'-.  oailonal.  built,  ^A3^^^^^  M,  72,  74, 
S4>.  &;! ;  America,  d«>Hcripiion  oITiL 

FuIUt'b  Hurth,  IMx 

Fulling;  uiilla,  first  in  America,  3i23j  earlf  one  in 
KnKland,  30.^  ;  in  M»»»«chu«etf«,  302,  312.  313. 
4 I'D  ;  In  Coan«4Cticut,  313  ;  tu  New  tUnip«hire, 
41i  ;  in  New  York,  ailfi ;  In  New  Jer««y,  315,  Hi ; 
In  lVnu!.ylvaniii.  317,  SR.  414,  4i:> :  in 

Virtfinia.  321.  :  lu  Carutiua.411;  premium 
for,  3M  ;  and  dr«»MtlnK  »(  clulh,  price  of,  i2iL 

FalliuK  '•t<H:kii  for  bidei  invented,  44i. 

yultou,  Rub«-rt,  67,  H. 

FuruHc.w.  Iron,  in  England.  2L  479J512;  flr»t 
in  New  England,  472.  473.  Aha;  de-criptlon  of 
fedi'ml,  4W  ;  in  ('auuda,  ^ilM :  nnmber  uf  rbar- 
coal  at  diir>'n-ut  dates  in  Mauachuwtls,  4 S3. 
4 St*,  41»2 ;  in  Vermont,  324  ;  In  I'ennoylvKuia, 
in  Maryland.  ^89  ;  in  Viriciiiia,  AM;  in 
Keutucky,  1M<2 ;  first  regular,  iJ& ;  cu»t  of 
erKtiBif,  .yt?  :  lirnt  antbraclte,  562.  A6.3  ;  ateel 

fir<>hil>tt>'d,  491.  S2i  (,M«>  t>TKKi.;;  copper  unrlt- 
n«.  .'(OS.  -W, 
Foatiauit,  diuililes,  Ac,  303.  3BtL 

Oa«  from  coal  first  used  in  England,  2Q;  in 

America,  A£L1 
Oiw,  Juohua.  M,  32S,  3£t&. 

Ukokdu.  KblpbuiiaiuK  in,  84,  83,  £1  ;  mills  In, 
114.  14,S  :  printlUK  in,  12^  ;  l>«er.  'i&k;  wine  cul- 
ture, ;  iudlito  mHniifarture,  SiS  ;  cotton 
culture   In,  3Al-;j.%3.   33.'.  silk  culture, 

3.V)-.^'tt>.  3«4  :  nou-inlercours«  policy  of,  Sli  ; 
iiuporlH  of,  dI4 ;  eneouraKes  manufactures,  3^^ ; 
tauuiuK  in,  44f.  iHi;  iron  miueM  and  works, 
6T£  :  branch  mint  in,  611,  fi2J  ;  exporu  of,  3^ 
3AI,  3^8,  3og,  440,  4iL 

Oeriiianuiwu,  Pa.,  Ul.  IS^  187. 188. 190.  213. 816. 

A.V-. 

0\g  mills,  333. 

OlsM  in  France.  15,  SMj  In  lUly,  17.  art :  In 
EuKland,  lil.  ^  hi  .2:^2.  231i  made  In  Vlr- 
giuia,  2i  26,  232,  'iM.  242 ;  in  Ma*iMicbu«etU, 
233.  gvt.  211  ;  scarcity  of.  234,  23a  ;  made  in 
New  York,  235,  24<\  241  ;  in  Carolina,  none, 
;  in  New  Jer«ey,  ^16,  atO ;  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, 23.V2.t7.  239.  243.  3TL  406,  .'^74 ;  in 
Connecticut,  242 :  in  Maryland,  242 :  dnty 
on,  2:t7.  ;  Lord  Sbeffleld's  remarks  on,  ^  ; 
cost  of,  212. 

Olover,  Rev.  J.,  123. 

Gloves,  disused  at  funerals.  36 -SSO ;  premlnmt 
for,        ;  manufacturva  of,  4U5,  414^  4^  44A, 

4:,s. 

Godfrey,  Tbomaa.  73,  576,  5SQ  ;  Thomaa  Jr.,  IflS. 

Gold,  antiquity  of,  4<5:i ;  caVlyTiwirch  for,  470, 
524.  6'1\  .\W,  5M,  5ti4  ;  found  iu  Vir^finia,  47L, 
599  ;  in  Carolina,  610^  611,  tilii ;  in  CJeorgia,  622, 
623. 

Gold  and  silversmiths,  early,  519,  53S.  ML  568. 

573.  574.  ilA  ;  petition  for  an  aiw<«y  oJBce,  .'»7.^ 
Grain  crop,  first  In  New  England,  123 ;  first  blight 

in,  and  theory  of  iu  cause,  I2ti;  distillation  of 

prohibited,  140.  2jlL 
Oranlte,  first  used,  'Hl^ 

Gre«n,  Samuel.  prinU  flr«t  Bible,  15L  160,  mi ; 
bis  desoendanta  in  same  boalneas,  162.  164. 175, 

170,  178,  ISi 
OrifflQ,  the,  !LL 
Griu<ii>touos,  ^M. 

Gun  barrels  and  lock*.  498,  516,  591,  502,  593  ; 

prices  of.  573,  592,  593  ;  stocks,  637,  fiSS. 
Guns  see  Cak.xox  and  Fieb  Arma). 

Gunpowder,  loa,  3S2,  3i3,  4S4,  5|I2,  filfi. 


I  Halifax,  Nora  Scotia,  flnt  newspaper  at,  ISL 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  l£i,  2iiS^  241,  4^ 
'  Hamilton  laid  out  for  a  itiMnufacturiui;  town,  HQ^ 
Uargreave's  spinning  Jraay  patented,  376  ;  op- 

posed,  376,  3!s4 ;  superceded  iiL 
Hartford,  shipbuildInK  at.  49,  50;  mills  near, 
103  :  printing  at,  175,  187,  aii;  pap«'r  nails, 
2U5  ;  glass  factory,  ii2  ;  imports  coiton.  30*1 ; 
cotton  machinery  made  at,  ilil ;  w<Hileu  factory 
at,  41^ ;  duck  factory  at,  4111 ;  order  made  at, 
respecting  leather,  4^8  ;  guns  and  clocks  made 
at,  516,  520. 

^Uats,  premiums  for,  321.  342.  346 :  manufac* 
1    ture  complained  of,  SJii ;  rasnnfacture  of,  340. 
342.  343.  371,  4iV),  415,  4.V5.  461.  til£i ;  ex- 

portation of,  3411,  ;U2.  341,  ^  ;  prohibited,  Sli 
Haverhill,  Mas«..  43,  156,  42^,  m 
Heels,  wooden,  use  of,  in  early  time*,  331.  444. 
442. 

Hemp,  first  raised  in  New  Entrland.  3il3 ;  boon* 
ties  of  parliamsot  for,  .S36.  337,  368.  311 ; 
first  exported,  332 ;  a  subxlltute  for  flax.  3£eO  ; 
wild.  Used  in  mannfacturea,  'AL  302.  303. 

Hemp  mill*,  383,  4lo^  4L1 

Hides  and  Hkins.  not  to  be  exported,  42fl,  4^ 
133.43JL  43S,  442:  enumerated,  i:*)  :  laws  and 
ordinance*  respecting.  432,  436.  438.  ;  price* 
of,  428,  4:18^  ±42,  444,  *V>.  Aili  ;  impvrted, 
155  ;  first  from  8outh  America,  m;  cxporta 
of.  440,  450,  455,  Ifii. 

Hide.  fulllnK-»tocks  invented,  412. 

Hollow  ware  and  Castings.  322  :  first  in  Ma>a»rba> 
iielt«.  illl,  482,  4S4,  483.  4S8,  489,  490,  4«2,  laa; 
In  Khode  Uland.  5i}l:  in  Connecticut,  5n,  512; 
in  New  York,  .W,  532,  5^  511 :  In  New  Jersey, 
549.  .VV> ;  in  Pennsylvania,  56*.  ill ;  in  Dela- 
ware, 5&3  ;  In  Maryland,  ^  588,  589,  5i!l ;  in 
Virginia.  598:  prices  of,  5n,  51li ;  scarcity 
of,  471,  Ihi :  firiit  in  sand,  liL 

Homespun,  becomes  fashl«>nable.  368,  321  ;  qoan- 
tity  and  quality  of ,  314,  ^  3^  23L  SIS.  372: 
375,  aiiiL  3f>»,  lILilllL 

Hops,  cultivation  of,  246,  263,  llfi ;  doty  on,  2flfL 

Horn  smiths,  38'i 

Horse  mills,  LUL  119.  121.  122.  m.  136.  118. 

Hosiery  made  by  the  Dutch,  314.  and  Germans, 
316.  317.  4JWj  worsted,  314.  333,  418:  knit 
woolen.  aiT,  3!i2,  ^  412,  413,  Hi,  418,  US. ; 
woven.  368,  413,  418.  silk.  3t>o,  3£il ;  manufac- 
ture of,  to  be  encouraged,  382.  3S3 ;  premiums 
for,  Siii.  369,  382,  US  ;  Karcity  of,  112. 

Hon^bold  maiiufartures,  chnmrler  and  extent 
of.  iii,  311.  329.  330.  331.  346.  375.  386,  390,39(8. 
411-416,  608.  617,  621  ;  of  nails,  413,  IBl^  499; 
estimated  value  of  in  1790,  416,  423. 
'  HoKuenots,  expulsion  of,  15,  16,  305 :  cent  to 
Atnenra,  271,  322,  3.>6  ;  cultivate  the  vine,  272. 
277,  .316 :  and  silk,  3^  2^.  339j  natur^lii^ 
^  223. 

Humphreys,  Joabna,  naval  architect,  Zi. 

Huutiogdon,  I'enn.,  504, 

Illixois,  first  printing  In,  llfi;  wine  in,  277 :  salt 
In.:^ 

Importations,  effects  of  large,  422.  432;  of  Brit- 
ish goods,  89.  184,  28L  33L  244,  369,  374,  389^ 
394.  406.  411.  414.  4 '■5,  460.  Ili2  ;  of  Iron.  6211  ; 
from  Kussla,  411.  412.  IM ;  of  wine  and  liquors, 
281,  269.  274  :  decrease  of.  202,309,  374,  lil. 

l!ioiA5A,  first  printing  In,  179 

Indians  lay  waste  early  improvements,  ^  42, 
98,  lUL  272,  ML  48L  483,  502,  .V>2  :  Urge  ca- 
noes of,  38j  brickmskiug  by,  216  :  brewing. 
247  ;  fir«t  learn  the  as«>  of  ardent  spirii«.  21S  ; 
use  of  salt  among.  270  :  teach  the  use  »r  wild 
hemp,  3t>2 ;  use  of  cotton  among.  .307  ;  us«  of 
iron  unknown  among,  ^  Iti^  ;  tool*  and  wett- 
pons  of,  Ififl. 

Indigo,  indigenous  to  America,  2s>fi_:  cultivation 
of,  attempted  in  New  York,  HA.  31&:  in  i^srv* 
Una,  322,  326,  34S  ;  iu  Louisiana,  il^ ;  boun* 
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tiM  and  prnmlnin*  for  iroprovMl  mBnafartare 

of,  »a  (>naiiienitctl  nrtlcle,  32ii;  exports 

of.  349  :  dlspUced  by  cotton,  330,  3M: 
yellow,  made.  3.V). 

In«trtiinent«,  n)«th<>matlml  and  phllosophtcal, 
73.  liKt,  492.        A2L  MS^  576,  iilL 

IiiT«rntiomi,  early  EuropennTlBl  Lk  S3.  211,  212. 
5()*>.  5:11 ;  early  Ara^ncaa.  nautical.  52,  M.  gg^ 
2i  74.  2i  7«,  lOL  422,  ASS,  532.  577^  578,  579. 
flSO  ;  In  mill  and  hvdrauilc  mnchlnery,  96, 100, 
1 1.3.  115.  m.  142.  145.  147.  14H.  150,  151^  422, 
531  521,  676,  57!),  5S0.  5!JA ;  In  p»p<»r.  typw, 
and  pr^nie*,  ^ni^  IJoT,  210,  212.  213,  214,  215, 
422  ;  In  lirickinakinK,  2dl ;  In  ultmakiiitc.  2ai  ; 
In  textile  n>Ariiiu<Ty  and  pmren-M"*,  ■S4'(.  351, 
aV2.  3  VI.  355.  3>S.  3N<),  3^*^  403,  42L  425,  IS 
57J  ;  in  leather  makiiK.  44;^  454,  45S,  iiil ;  In 
the  in>^tallic  bnincheii.  3HH,  47*^.  477.  4'«s.  4f>3. 
4'»7.  4!^s,  52L         5U>,  514,  515,  517,  61S,  519, 

632,  5ZL  'jIL.  -llii       iilL  ^ ; 

fll<-nia  apparHtUH.  57 1 .  577.  5^,  5SI,iIIl;  tnl»- 
cclUii.»..UH.  2311,  41S,  41^2,  ML  5flL -lis.  52t>.  521. 
^v;.  5'i2.  .•<7(!.  57 579.  5mj.  531.  695. 

Iowa,  Ilr«t  printinif  In.  ISO. 

Ip^Hwlch.  40, 12.3,  12»3.  158.  362.  414.  Oi. 

iBo.f.  unknown  to  thn  Indian*.  22,  i&S :  antl- 
M'llty  of,  £L  4^  4fV)_,  In  Enjflaud,  21,  2\  4*57, 
4'>>,  47!»,  ttlli ;  firnt  mention  of.  I#  Ame- 

rica. 27,  is.  33,  4ii!>,  filiSL  lilll;  minen  and 
workuwi  Mii«<i.ichuiH'tt't,  -tTO-Vii  ;  in  Khode 
Nliiud.  .'lOUVn:  in  Connecticut.  504-521  ;  in 
>Vw  Hampshire,  fld -'■  >3  ;  in  Vermont.  523- 
62i;  In  New  York.  .'.  U-.'i.w  ;  in  New  Jerney, 
fi3!»-5)0  ;  iu  IVnu«ylvati!n,  .ViO-'iS-J  ;  In  U.-la- 
\r»re.  5S.3  ;  In  .Maryliuiil,  5>4-.V.»5  ;  in  Vlrjjiala, 
27,  28,  5!>.'>-*V>!> :  In  K.'ulucky.  m^=sm. ;  in 
North  Carolina.  ;   in  Tenne<«M>o,  613- 

61  •>  :  in  Si.uth  Carolina.  617-622  :  In  U.'ork'la, 
B22  ;  t;«>ni-ritl  oliv>rvatlon«  on.  ti  >:<-<;.<»  ;  utBcial 
reports  ronrf>rnin>r.  4H2.  4<3.  4'<^.  522,  520.  530. 
fk'iH.  5!>t»,  fi23;  Jealouny  of  coloaTaTT  4S5.  62.3. 
UlH;  artM  of  parliament  renjxKtlnjf.  .3i)0. 
585.  fiil,  624,  «2^  i52L  *j2i  illil ;  Bnr,  prices  of, 
at  different  timei,  473.  W6,  535.  559,  564, 
671,  5H4,  .WO,  iai ;  Pi»{.  prices  ijf.  512.  ^  554, 
6<i3.  571.  510,  dlil;  exp.irts  of  bar  and  pitf,  4H1. 
627.  5357  542.  iiiL  5«2.  SIL  S*^,  >5S2x  ^22. 
tablct«  of,  (320.  tiiS ;  ituports  of  bar  and  pi^, 
4S1 ;  tables  of,  ii2li;  dnlles  on,  parliameutary, 
697.  624;  domestic,  49»,  dOO^  5S4,  690,  ILLL 

Japanned  leather,  first,  44.'>. 

Jesni.  first,  396.  39 S.  399.  40.1 ;  cost  and  price  of^ 
4Ua.  403.  407.  ■*ft'< 

JefferooD,  opinions  of,  respectlnff  mannfactures, 
111;  notes  on  Virfflnia,  413,  «00,  HO;  iftiers 
of,  151.  413,  tiin  ;  bouitehold  mannfadurea 
of,  413,  5S2,  !iUS- 

Jenks,  Jonepb,  patents  a  saw  mill,  99,  US; 
makes  first  brats  and  Iron  casllnffs,  scythes, 
and  ed^o  tools,  in  New  England,  4211 ;  first 
dies  for  mint,  122;  first  fire  engiix-.  iZi;  pro- 
pones wire  drawlntr.  478 :  Mr.,  4.'4.XV23 :  Jo- 
seph, Jr..  erects  first  house  and  firga  in  Khode 
IMand,         Stephen.  ^ 

Jennie*.  splnnin){,  first  in  America.  383.  357,  393. 
40Li23  ;  cost  of,  400,  402^  *)7,  AUS. 

Jauiata  Iron,  ^SH. 

Kaolin,  221 

Ka5i«as.  first  printlnfT  In,  IM 

Keith,  Sir  w.,  oppo«es  Immlf^ratlon,  ^Ig;  bia 

scheme  of  government  for  coloaiea,  S3T\  hla 

iron  works.  .\r>l 
KII5TCCKT,  first  printing  In,  179  ;  salt  in,  294; 

tanoln^r  In,  id2  :  iron  works  and  mines  in,  £02. 
Klntrston,  454j  4S8,  4S9,  4Qfi. 

Labor,  freedom  of.  21 ;  price  of,  21.  M.  20.  Ifig, 
10!Lm-W»,34tf,444.  474i327,a97;  aervlle 
efl'ecta  of,  ISS, 


Laoe,  fr1ng«,  Ac,  ImporUtlon  of,  344.  372;  made 
362,  414,  iia. 

Lancaster,  Fenn  ,  mllla  In,  UL  112.  US,  416  : 
prtntintr  in,  ]90^  406 :  paper  mills,  199  :  brew- 
erl<>)«,  2tS2 ;  irlass  house.  2a2  ;  fnlllnfr  mills.  221 ; 
msnufacturert,  415.  421;  leather  and  »addlfry, 
445, 457, Ml  ;  iron  and  copper  mines  and  works, 
6A2-557  ;  gnns.  672.  513. 

Laws,  sumptuary,  318,  435l 

Lead,  iu  Mas*achuseits.  4Ii3 :  In  Connecticut.  313. 
51A ;  in  Now  York,  524,  527.  532,  533  ;  In  Penn- 
eylvanla,  550,  564,  565  ;  in  Maryland  5SS,  .W2 : 
in  Vir^lna,  471,  6»3.  604;  in  N.lVrtt-earo- 
llna,  «10  r  In  Tennessee,  Oil;  la  South  Caroli- 
na. «10,  620;  iu  .MiHSouri,  6m  ;  scarcity  of.  533, 

Leather  and  Its  manufactures,  424-^64 :  ext<>nt 
afid  impi>rtaure  of,  42i ;  antiquity  of,  12^; 
among  the  Indians,  425,  A2l3 ;  the  Japanese, 
12fi  ;  laws  and  ordinances  r«>tp«ctlnk',  4.i:<.  436. 

437.  43S.  4:g\  445.  iVs.  463_i  in  VirKinia,  33, 
4-J7.  4-'s.  4ti2:  InMassaichusett*,  4aL  432,  4^ 
4.f,.  4-.1.  453,  AiU  ;  in  Connecticut,  4-^5,  4M.  UL 
43S,  All  ;~fn  Khode  l«land.  iJSi  ;  In  New  York, 
439-442,  455.  46L  j^i^l  In  New  Jersey.  442, 
443;  In  PennsTlvauia  and  Delaware,  44;i-44!», 
457.  4fil,  4ii2;  In  Maryland,  41i  4ii2.;  in  South 
Carolina,  44S.  449.  450,  ilii  ;  In  North  Carolina, 
44a;  In  OcoriijiH.  441i;  eXi>ori*  of.  434,  435,  449, 

450,  452,  45S,  4»iO,  4ii2  ;  prohibited.  T^Hi  4Sx 

438,  442,  li5;  prices  of,  439.  444.  446,  liii ;  im 
provements  in,  442.  45:^,  4>>3.  4!ii ;  fancy  and 
morocco.  443.  4<S.  4.''>9.  463  ;  apparel  of.  In  early 
times,  ill.  367,  3S1,  391,  4^  i32.  444,  446, i51  ; 
duile*  on.  4*5:1.   (See  Shoes  and  Takviho.; 

Lee,  128,  2111 

Lenox,  iron  ore  and  works,  493,  496. 

Leonards,  the,  47fi.  479-4->2.  4J1.  4i<6.  a4a 

Leslie,  R.,  InTeutlous  of,  580,  581. 

LifihtuiuK  rods,  first,  OHQ. 

Lime,  first  manufacture  of,  218,  219,  IZCL 

Linen,  manufacture  of,  in  EuKland,  M,  .3.37.  344; 
in  New  EnKland.  first  household.  298.  299.  303. 
314.  .330;  Improvement  in,  331,  ^  ;  iJictoriea, 
flr!«t,  333,  334,  3;^,  373,  .376;  made  In  New 
York,  314,  3:i7,  369,  311 ;  In  New  Jersey,  314: 
in  Pennsylvania.  31^  316,  317,  330.  371,  383, 
405,  407,  408.  112,  415,7592  ;  In  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  319,  aaii;  in  Virginia,  3U,  320^  tm. 
il2 ;  general  use  of,  in  early  times,  330.  3^ ; 
premiums  for.  310,  324,  335,  .336,  344.  346,  367, 
368.  3s|.  3V2,  620;  imjportalloQ  of,  337,  3^ 
339,  344.  3S.9,  411— <s««e  DiT«  and  Sail  Cloth) 
—/wit  wfufl  introduced,  331,  332. 

Linsey-woolsey,  XiO,  3ZL 

Liquor*,  first  excise  on,  251;  consumption  of, 

261.  264.  265.  269,  270.  274.  276. 
Livingston,  lead  and  iron  mines  and  works,  611. 

626.  527.  530,  033  i—C^rtetiUn;  67,  417,  5;^ ; 

Robt.  R.,  2m. 
Louisiana,  first  printing  in,  US ;  vine  culture  In, 

277 ;  Indigo  in,  348,  a'>6 ;  cotton  In,  351,  352 ; 

first  sugar  mill  and  cotton  gio  in,  sil ;  silk  in, 

356. 

Lumber,  meaning  of  the  term,  104 ;  cost  of  saw- 
ing. 97,  106,  108,  111  ;  exports  of,  from  New 
Eugland.  .30,  44,56.  5a.95,  96.  99.10LiU; 
from  New  York.  107,  IDS;  from  New  Jersey, 
prohibited,  68.  109;  from  Pennsylvania,  111 ; 
from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  113,  147 ;  total 
from  United  States,  LLL 

Lynn,  mills  at,  123 ;  sbeep  and  cattle  at.  304. 431 ; 
'flr<»t  New  England  tannery  at,  431  ;  first  shoe- 
maker at,  432 :  shoe  bnstnesa  of,  367.  414.  435, 

451.  452,  453,  460,  i!i3 ;  first  improved  shoe  ma- 
nufacture at,  Vil.  4.12  ;  first  New  England  troa 
works  at,  4"i-t:7 

Macbi}(krt,  invention  and  maoofactare  of  papers 
making  and  printing,  21*L  214  :  brickmaking, 
231;  textile,  elTorU  to  obtain.  335,336,  37L^ 
679  ;  premiums  for,  346,  SW,        ^23  ;  oppovl 
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tloD  to.  In  liirop«.  376.  SfU :  m«nnf»ctqr»  of.  843. 

.TSr  .ins,  £0^  ^  rjJl^  cardmxkinjr.  Hnh,  420, 
iHL         an  ;  i»»ilnj»kln»r.  i^S,  402, 
ai!),  .VI.  6t>4;  iron  and  »te«l  making.  490^  51  J. 
6.^3.  aso.  flf)6.  ca^ :  icrew  cntting.  i>H  :  Ron- 
maklair.  fll7.        ;  wood  and  metal  work*, 
617  :  lapidary  and  marble  caltInK,  319.  A70  ; 
mintlnK,  21£;  dr«d|fiog.  a2L S&i;  horolo- 
glcal.  .V>L  521  fl2L  aZL.  hydraulic  and  mill 
(•<Mi  iKfRKTioxa) ;  muMum  of,  prupoM^l,  .V81  ; 
exportatluQ  of,  prohibited,  S78^  396^  630:  from 
America,  jiJfl.  A79. 
Madder  and  wo«d,  .m  m  2S2x  ^ 
Magaslae*,  flr*!  in  Borland  and  America, 
Maluc,  •hlpbuildiDK  In,  44-4fi  ;  Mw  mills  in, 
»7-l()0:  corn  mill*,  128,  \^  brick*  in,  2il  ; 
printing  In,  LZ2  ;  tanoing  in,  43^  iSl. 
Malt  <*ee  Barlkt  and  Malt). 
MhOKflcld.  ;W0,  36L 

Manufuctaren,  proportion  of,  to  population,  412, 

41  v  .m 

Maoiifuctarea,  Drat  colonial,  2S  ;  acta  for  anconr- 

aK'ing.  199,  2XS^  333^  M4j  3«^  M7^  .561, 

4<i''.  4"i'.  417,  4'.';t,  iiii:  cauiM»s  of  neglect  of, 
ailX  SIT  3257 a2!L  iUL  iii ;  promoted  by 
rentratnta  on  trade,  Si  Jiii.  ilL  324.  ML  423. 
450.  4M.  4Vt.  4B2.  5M;  ompUint*  of,  8?*,  90, 
190^SW^^^ML^  ;  alarm! Dfr  progreaa 
of,  88.  325±  3:^  ML.  aaa  :  right  to  confine  aa- 
■erted,  3:X),  ;  dome«iic  earooragemeot  of, 
becomea  ireneral,  :tSl-;t>^t ;  obj<<«tloui  urged 
agatnut,  4<V) :  adraota^fea  of.  406 ;  character 
and  extent  of  dorocHtlc  hou«eh<>ld,  411-416; 
total  e«ti mated  amount  of,  410.  4  J  .—British 
liiip.>rl»tlonH  of,  89,  Xl\^  344,  dZi  3SR.  ^  406^ 
411.  414.  4g'i.a44.  B29:  drawback*  allowed  on,  A 
.127,  3iS  ;  cent  of,  330.  ^ 
Mantifactoring  town,  propoaed  plan  of,  410.  HI ; 

laid  out,  240,  liL 
MARTLAfin,  Khlpbaildtng  In,  78-88.  ftl :  aaw  and 
corn  milU  in,  112.  146,  LC,  ft94,  Mi  ;  printing 
in,  173,  176,  IM  ;  papermaking  In,  201;  brick- 
m  tking  In.  2Z>  ;  gUft-making  in,  242,  243 ; 
bet^rmaklng  in,  2£L2d3:  textile  art*  and  ma- 
terial»  in,  33«,  339i  34<i,  XW,  3SI,  415 ; 

leathermaklug  In.  411»  ML  462 :  Iron  mine* 
and  worku  In,  5.s4-.^!>■^  ;  oal  of,  500,  WM,  5i>.-) ; 
early  «ute  of  arta  and  trade  In,  14H, 
Bou-importation  ngrcemenla  in,  374 ;  Imports 
Of,  m  322.  3LL  1122 ;  exporu  of,  M,  llj.  146. 
147.  A-n.  3:17.  44 S.  iil  5Sf».  5l»9,  626,  fiStL 
MAKMArHcaKrrA,  ahipbulldlng.  In.  .16-49.  58.  90. 
&i  ;  MW  milla  in,  94-97.  101.  li£! ;  corn  milla 
In,  llTj  118,  123-128  :  printing  In,  153-167. 
1S3.  184.  isa.  187  ;  bookbinding  and  bookaell- 
Ing  In.  U>0-U)2,  121;  papermaking  In,  IfiL  198, 
199.  2«MJ.  204.  JCt,  207,  20t>,  .340  ;  type  founding, 
Ac,  in,  212,  SA;  proTinctal  stamp  act  In,  203, 
20ti;  brlckmaking  in,  219-222.  2dl :  glassmak- 
log  In,  2)3,  2;CL  241;  beermaking,  24:^^; 
•altmaklng  In,  279,  2S0-2K4.  2-S7.  ^SS-^O  ;  tex- 
tile artii  in,  2^»-300.  3<VJ-314.  33a-^«.  ;m^342, 
S4.>.  34ri.  ^>^'i\.  'M'.  il^ATA.  ;I7.''.  ;tsl.3!»^,  3!»H 


4<M.  414.  419.  420  ;  leather  and  sboemaking  In, 
4:U-ii.».  4'»l,  453,  459,  4«52 :  Iron  minea  and 
workx  lu,  47iV-'i<'l ;  household  inductry  of,  299. 
372.  414,  4  J0,  4 '9  ;  non-Importation  agreemenu 
In.  2i!2,  2J7,  3rt7,  .372,  373,  .374,  aii ;  imports  of, 
2«i!>.  374.  414.  Ii2ft  ;  exports  of.  36,  76^  123.  2U, 
2V),  342,  434^  435,  495,  49L  ti2!L 

Mast  and  ralTahips,  58.  22 ;  timber,  99^  104^  iiHL 

Medford,  38.  43,  220,  ni^  454. 

MicHioAX.  first  printing  In,  12&. 

MiLLH,  sawing,  9:^-1 1 5  ;  in  MasMaehnaetta,  94-97, 
101,102;  in  Maine  and  >'ew  Hampshire,  05- 
lin  ;  In  Vermont,  102j  In  Rhode  Island,  102, 
103;  in  Connecticut,  lil3^diL} ;  In  New  York, 
105-108:  in  New  Jersey,  ins,  m9  ;  In  Pennsyl- 
Tanla  and  Delaware,  109-1 12  :  In  Maryland 
and  VirglftU.  112-114  :  lu  Carolina  and  Oeor- 
gla,  114,  m  i  la  CasadA  flrat,  m ;  la  Ohio 


flrat,  IM;  In  United  State*,  112;— tHnd,  119- 
122  :  — wo/er.  ffHtt  and  jUmr,  123-151  ;  la 
Ma*«achu»ett*,  12a-12«:  in  Maine,  I2>,  129 ; 
in  New  Hamp«hlre,  129,  130;  in  Rhode  l»Und, 
1.30.  131  ;  in  Connecticut.  13L  132  ;  in  New 
York.  l:i)-137 ;  In  New  Jer>«y,  i;)7-i:>9 ,  in 
PennsylTanIa,  1.39-144  :  in  Delaware,  144,  14S; 
in  Maryland,  14<i,  147,  5!ii,  iai  ;  in  Virginia, 
147.  148;  in  C^ina  and  Georgia.  I4g,  US. 
MillwrighU,  «arly,  «7.  76. 100.  101. 108.  10>.  UflL 
112. 

Millstones,  lie. 

Milton,  197,  198.  500,  42L 

MInneeota,  fircl  priodug  in,  ISO 

Mlnen  and  minerals,  search  for,  ^  468.  470.  506. 
524.  iii  ;  granU  of,  471,  493,  5a\  524,  525,  ^2^ 
540,  filil   iSee  CoprxR,  Gold,  Ikoh,  Lead, 

TEA.  Ac.) 

Mining  companies,  ^  508,  dU,  6^  527,  632^ 

548.  556,  557,  M2,  674. 
Mints,  colonial,  7»,  477,115  ;  United  8Ute«.  IZS  ; 

branches  In  Carolina  and  Qeorgi>.611.  g2X 
Mississirpi,  printing  in,  179. 
MiMsocBi,  printing  in,  179;  mineral  reaoarcea  of, 

015 

Monopoliea  Injurious,  l£j  abolished  In  England, 
306.  4<>8;  prohibited  in  MasMchuaetta,  96,  iU  ; 
In  New  York,  2^  221. 

Mourning  apparel,  disuse  of,  345.  366,  367^  30^ 
370.  372,  afiil 

Mnsketa,  first  mad*  in  Masaachusetis,  487,  516. 
;  prices  of,  573,  Ml,  (8ee  Fimi  AAJia.) 

MuaUrd  mill*,  144,  578,  AZS. 

Nailm,  spikes,  Ac  .  manufacture  of,  lu  Masaacbn- 
••■tts,  ;«2.  414,         llli,  4<2,  494,  4M8,  lli9.  500  ; 
in  Rhode  island,       ;  in  Connecticut,  513,  518. 
519:  in  New  Hampshire,  £23;  Vermont.  524  ; 
In  New  York,  538  ;  in  New  Jer»ey,  W) ;  la 
Pennsylvania  anJI>elawar«.  iSSL  551,  5^  564. 
566.  567.  568.  570.  573,  HA  ;  in  Maryijtnd,  587. 
554 :  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  617,  619:  ia 
United  States,  6;lo  :   in  Canada,  53>! :  foreign  • 
not  to  be  used,  2ZJi:  family  manufactures  of, 
413,  491.  laa  ;  first  cut,  3S««j  4S>-492,  498,  4ia  ; " 
and  nail  rods,  prices  of,  525,  537,  5;^  fill 
Importations  of,  523.  d2&  ;  duly  on  debated  and  * 
USd,  499,  aHL 

Nantt^s,  edict  of  iaaued,  lA ;  revocation  of  aad  Ita 
consequence*,  16.  SOi,  322. 

Nantucket,  13,  120. 

Naval  store*,  productioa  of.  to  b«  encouraged  M 
a  means  of  diverting  from  manufacture*,  328, 
.338.  311 ;  bountle*  on  (see  Bocxtiks  and  Fob- 

MICMS). 

Naviptlon  lawa.  SL  £2.  87,  §8,  2S5,  3^  325; 

Aimrican  petitioned  for,  81,  &&. 
Navy  yards,  52,  SS. 

Needles,  504,  gM. 

Newark, "JfTJ..  138.  238.  44&  44^  510. 
Newbury,  42.  125.  126,  182,  l67.  192.  215.  435. 
1<>2. 

New  England  shipping,  90,  fil ;  newspaper*  in,  ia 
1788,  lag ;  fisheries,  commencement  of,  278  ; 
United  Coloniea  of,  174.  £»I;  early  pursuits  of, 
278.  298 :  first  cloth  manufacture  in,  22fi.  339. 
340.  Ml  ;  hou.oehold  manufactures  of,  413.  414 ; 
iropt>rts  of,  374,  fi2a  ;  exports  of,  «7,  ffiJSL  iS2&. 

New  HAMimitiRK.  shipbuilding  in,  5.V-58.  fiO ; 
aaw  mills  In,  95,  9iL  97-101  ;  corn  mill*  in,  95^ 
118.  129.  130:  printing  In,  178,  187,  21i ;  paper* 
making  in,  2cll;  aaltmaking  and  fishing  in, 
279 ;  textile  arU  in,  331.  332,  3^  340,  iii^ 
120 ;  first  neat*  cattle  in,  431  ;  tanneries  in, 
162;  iron  mines  and  work*  in,  52La^;  im- 
ports of.  323  ;  exporu  of,  56. 67,  ftS.  ^  ISL  ^32. 

New  Haven,  37^  49,  50,  131^  174,  175.  187,  213  ; 
silk  ral«lng  at,  360,  3fil  ;  cotton  factory  at, 
llfl ;  order  respecting  leather  at,  436. 137  ;  me- 
tallic manufacture^  Ac  ,  M6,  5 in.  318.  51fl 

New  JxAaEV,  ahipbuilding  in,  6»,  69^  U ; 
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mllU  in.        109j  com  mllla,  137-1»  ;  print- 

inK  la,  172.  174.  177  ;  papermakiag  in.  1?>7, 
aw.  210;  brirkmakiog  in,       ;  glajtitinaktug 
Id,  ^6.  23a  ;  b««r  aad  cider  m»kin(^,  2o7,  ijH  ; 
nltmakiaK  in,  ^0,  231 ;  acarcity  of  kaU  in, 
2&1 ;  textile  arta  and  materiaU  in,  .Hi^  31.^. 
411.  414;  leallier  and  ahoea  lo.  44^  44^, 
4S2 ;  iron  and  copper  mlnen  and  work*  in,  039- 
ft.V);  exportu  of,         US^  &^  M6.  647^ 
prutilbited,  lOQ. 

New  London.  Cmn..  ^  5L  M.  101  U?!  131.132. 
175,  liL.  Mi  :m.  42L  42i.  ;KLL  ^ 

Wewiwrt.  R.  I.,  US.  13k).  177.221.  2n,  .^34. 

361.  373.  4iL 

Newspapfrt,  origin  of,  l^;  flrat  In  Borland, 
lHj.  IM ;  flrat  in  tlie  Colonle-t,  163,  IM  ;  in 
MawMchuaetU,  163^  IMJ  at  Philadelphia.  Ill ; 
at  New  York,  172,114;  in  Carriboe  iNlandn, 
173  :  put  in  mournlntir  for  Ktamp  aet,  124 ;  flnit 
Western,  179  ;  in  California,  l»Oj  first  daily, 
1S7 :  number  of,  in  1775,  ISTj  in  17»^j.  189  ; 
sraHll  prolita  of  early  ones,  IM;  flrat  at  Halifax 
and  Quebec.  1S7. 

New  York  city,  flrat  (rranta  and  city  mairiMtracy 
In,  fili;  early  Hhipbuildla^,  ohipplni;,  and  trade 
of,  37^  63.  134;  flrnt  china  trade  of,  tiJ  ; 

early  merclianta  of,  §l_t  iii-i  milU  in,  lOo.  117, 
119.  m;  bi.ltlnK  monopoly  of,  60j  61^  LM; 
flrHt  prp«»  in.  llll ;  flr^t  ii»>W!«pap«r  and  num)>or 
of.  in  lStf>,  ;  flrxt  daily,  187  :  booknellera 
and  bltia<'r»,  190.  19'2;  type  foundry,  2H  ; 
early  hon«e<<  and  furniture  in,  6L  209.  'ISl, 
221:  flritt  tavern.  2£L  2J1 ;  flrwt  brewers  and 
dUtilltTN,  2jO,  flrat  Sunday  liquor  law. 

250.  ill  ;  antl-Uriir  spirit  In,  '2^  3.i2 ;  first 
native  mayor  of,  2j3  ;  flrat  poor-hoaae  in,  3^  ; 
society  of  arta  in,  367-371.  4M.  ;  linen  fac- 
torv,  311 ;  cotton  factory,  4Q3  ;  tanners  and 
ah  lemakors  In,  44ft-4  iJ ;  the  "awarop."  2H, 
441  ;  early  smiths  in.  :  air  furnace,  534  ; 
flr-'t  wal'TWorks  in.  Sill;  firsi  carrlaife  fiictory, 
fi3S  :  metiillie  manufactures.  53S,  AJii  :  nun-im- 
purtaiiou  re-wlutions  in,  3'i7-;<74.  32^  ;  importa 
of.  60.  6L  134i  222,  374,  452,  4W.  ti26,  !2ii  i  ex- 
porU  of,  60,  tft^  63, 108,  134,  SM.  37S.  452,  535, 
B29. 

Nkw  York,  shipbulldinsr  In.  37,  59-68.  01 :  saw 
mills  in,  lOV-108  ;  wind  mllla  in,  UL  119,  120, 
121 .  122  ;  water  corn  mllla  In,  133^137;  print- 
inif  In,  1*12,  IW,  170,  IIL  174»  175,  IST^  bi>ok- 
aellinif  and  biudintf  In,  1^>.  ULi  ;  pnpermiikini;, 
S<H>.  2>n}.  209.  210  ;  stamp  act  In,  scarcity 
of  paper  in,  ;  paperhantrinirs  lu,  2IX«.  210  ; 
typevt  and  pr<>sKes  in,  212.  814.  215^  brickmak- 
Inif  in,  2J2-226 ;  j(l»s»rai»kinK  in,  23^  240,  211 ; 
Wrmtkintr  in,  a')0-2.»4,  'jSl  ;  sattmakinff  in, 
22:t.  gjl.  281.  28.».  »li  textile  arta  and 
mat.»ri»la  in,  314,  :t2->-330.  339.  340.  ML  362. 
36ft-371.  .377.  39-S.  403,  417  ;  leathermaklnjf  in. 
4:t9-442,  4.>5.  IW,  ML  462  ;  iron  and  copper 
mines  aud  manufactures,  d24-5;t9.  !i2g ;  uon- 

Sportiitioo  associations  in.  367.  374 ;  Importa 
60,  6L  222,  224,  2^  374,  4w,  SST;  exporta 
of,  60.  «L  63,  107,  los,  1^  134,  L12,  aW,  354, 
378.  4.V).  527,  535,  Ji2SL 
Non-importation  resolution*,  effects  of.  202.  .^86- 
370.  an :  adopted  by  Con^eas,  212  ;  article* 
excluded  by,  366, 312.  311- 
North  Caroli!«a,  shipbaildini;  in.  8.3-86.  21; 
milts  in.  LU,  112  ;  printing  in,  ITS,  131 ;  paper- 
makluff,  2iil ;  brickmakinif.  230,  23]  ;  f(laaa- 
roaklnK  in,  '2M  ;  textile  arts  and  niateriaU  in, 
32-2,  32.'*,  343,  351^  3M,  3S2,  413,  616,  JllZ  :  lea- 
ther iTIaK  In  i;  in,  44H-450  :  iron  mines  and  works, 
Ac,  In,  6n9,  617,  fi2!i ;  importa  of,  264,  374,  4^ 
450,  ^  ;  expurU  of,  354,  44S,  44!V,  62± 
Norwich,  Conn.,  103, 187^  aX),  270,  418,  4M,  513, 

Nova  Scotia,  newspaper  in,  192;  Scotch  Irish 
aettle  In.  332,  3iJ:  flrst  neata  cattle  in,  427  ; 
iroa  lalnea  and  worlts,  427. 


Ohio,  first  printinfr  in,  129;  first  nw  mill  In, 
liH;  tanncriea  in  ISIO,  4fi2 ;  mineral  resources 

of,  603 

Oils,  expressed,  preminms  for,  30,  llfi. 
Oil  factories,  sperm.  ^ 
Oil  mills,  109,  12L  ILL  3^5,  414,  Hi. 
OoondaKo  salt  aprinss  discovered,  284.  2&3. 
ORr.<»o!r,  first  printiut;  in.  lAiL 
Or^an  buildlai;.  580.  j^L 
Orreries.  50L  52L  ilfi- 
Orr  Hnifh,  346,  .3:^s.  486,  4^;— Robert,  iSL 
^lW%go,  milla  at,  1»/ 

PAi.Tr.  limited  u»e  of.  208.  202- 

Painters'  colors,  duty  on,  202,  237,  372;  pre- 
miums for,  4<>7. 

Palatines.  German,  aettle  In  America,  142,  275. 
316.  ;»7.  375.  iilL 

Papkr.  manufacture  of,  in  England.  |L  US; 
in  Mexico  aud  Peru,  L!2^;  flrst  colonial,  196  ; 
in  Peunsylvania,  19.-»-197.  199.  201.  206.  207. 
2i>8.  a>i>.  210  ;  in  Mas^achuseita,  197  li)9.  2"0. 

201.  205.  20L  209,  aiU  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  200. 
204 :  in  Couuecllcut,  'MO,  W5,  ft)?,  iliLfla 
New  Hampxliire,  204 :  in  Termont,  2a5 :  ia 
New  York,  200,  206.  20^,  21il ;  in  Aew  Jer»cy, 
197.  201.  200.  210;  in  Delaware.  201,  a>7.  210 ; 
in  Maryland.  2u7  ;  In  Carolina,  2»)7,  2i^8 ;  in 
Califorula.  205;  duties  on.  302.  203,  206. 
2il8 ;  rei>ealed  by  England  and  France,  202. 
2(W> ;  and  raws,  scarcity  of,  198,  199,  2lii,  ajfi ; 
bleachluK  and  blueing  of,  204,  'A)=L  20t),  iliL 

Paper  haui;ln>.'s,  use  and  mannfactiire  of,  a).s-gll. 
Parchment.  2liL 

Parliameat,  Drilish,  flrst  act  of  reUtinn:  to  Ame- 
rica,  21h;  admits  colonial  produce  frt-o,  303. 
.Vi7  ;  enacts  the  navigation  laws,  JiT.  2*^*,  3J4. 
S'i'i,  326.  4jU  ;  erects  a  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  326 :  prohibits  the  exportation 
of  wool  and  woulens  from  the  colonies,  32Z  ; 
paiMtes,  the  trespass  acU,  57,  99,  100,  li!j ;  allows 
bounties  on  naval  storea  and  raw  materials, 
328.  Ac,  (see  Bou."<tieh>  ;  encourages  importa- 
tion of  raw  iron,  but  declares  against  manu>ac- 
tures,  XM).  624-628 :  calU  for  reports  of  manu- 
factures, :i38.  370,  62i ;  prohibits  exportation 
and  limits  the  manufacture  of  hats,  342 ;  pn>- 
hiltlls  slitting  mills  and  steel  furnaces,  491, 
6.<8.  625 ;  prohibits  paper  money,  34j.  ■'^65  ;  its 
lllwral  appropriations,  99,  327,  356,  358,  362 : 
lays  ttrst  duty  for  revenue  in  America.  3!ii  ;  on 
stamps,        201.  aSifi ;  on  glass,  paper,  Ac,  1&.5, 

202.  iI2  ;  prohibits  exportation  Of  tools,  aten* 
sils.  and  artiflcers,  378.  ^  Oau. 

Patent  laws,  origin  of,  && ;  early  American,  96, 

114.  IfitL 
Patterson,  N.  J.,  founded,  ILL 
Pawtucknt,  R.  I.,  97,  103,  ^  40L  1Q3.  502,  AOS. 
Peck,  John.  IL 

Penn,  William,  69,  110,  liL  168,  169,  196,  2W, 

235,  236,  2j2,  272,  273,  315,  .316,  443,  444,  EI, 
5.12,  56l;-VoAn.  243.  363.  371,  452  -.—Thomtu, 

5h6. 

PK5X8TLTAKIA,  shipbuilding  in,  69-77.  ftl ;  aaw 
mills  in,  UK)-I12  ;  corn  mills.  1.3J-144  ;  print- 
ing in.  167-169.  170-174.  181.  182.  184.  186.  187, 
IKS,  189. 190,  193 :  bookselling  and  bluNingTn, 
Wk  11)2  ;  papermaklng  in,  19.V197,  19^i,  Vn, 
2i>6.  207,  a*?,  2o[*,  211] ;  type  founding,  Tsx  275- 
214.  406  :  bdrkmaking  in,  223;  glassmaking 
iu,  23.'.-2:<7.  2:0.  243.  371.  406.  574 :  beermak- 
ing.  2ii^;  vine  cultare,"p72-275.  222:  salt- 
making,  2l^2-a>5  :  the  textile  arts  and  mate- 
rials lo,  31.V317.  3.3.'>.  :t3t;.  33:\  340.  M4f?,  OVI^ 
362-364.  371.  377,  378.  .Tv}-;i>S,  Ml  :iU  >,  35*4, 
398.  400.  4H4-410.  412.  414.  HiTbatinaking, 
121  ;  lealhermaklng,  443-448,  457,  461,  Ifii: 
iron  mines  and  works,  .VtO-'iSj  ;  coal  discovered 
In,  561,  .Vj2.  564.  .^s  ;  miscellaneous,  manufac- 
ture of  metal,  a!i2=i;i2.isee  CopPKR,  Leah,  Ac); 
Imports  and  expurU  ^*«e  PBtLAbBLraiA;. 
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P..PP0IV11.  Sir  W.,  ii  57,98.09. 

Prrkino,  Jaroh,  inTeotlon*  of,  ^2. 

P(>Cor»bnrjr.  Va.,  US^  ii»SL 

Pewterer!*  aad  pewt««r  waw,  372.  ft31.  fi7X. 

pHiLAt)Ki.rii!A,  HhtpbuUdlng  and  ohipplnx  of, 
69-77  :  trad<>«»in<»n  aod  inapiifacturcrw  of.  70.  75, 
S33,  412.  444j^  5^  r.f5?>-.'.SJ  ;  Hrrl  ixhool  and 
prMM  In,  l«i7,  1'^.  IsS.  ill;  flri«t  newnpaper, 
171.  IfiZ;  Tjook»»»ll«»ni  and  blndvr*,  1»0.  ; 
paper  mllU,  aH  ;  type  foundpm,  212.  214 : 
early  dwelUnK*  and  plan  of,  227^  22S^  2;^  ; 
gUi«*-hrtiiiwi«.  23^  a-'^g ;  brewerica,  2^  2»52 ; 
TlDpyard*.  27;».  212  ;  fair*.  3KVj  31  *i:  cotton  K'D» 
and  fPxtU©  machinery  made,  avj.  .Tvs,  410, 
41^579;  Bilk  fliatnn'.  112  ;  fiiUlnK  inllK 
S77  ;  fln»t  J«"ony,  '  .^"^l.  ;  textile  manu- 
factorieH,  3Sj,  aSL  ■*  •-.  ML  3^  il^  4ltL  *i7- 
410  ;  Cont>n«»utal  (' •iik'n-M  meet*  at,  379  ;  United 
Company  for  prumotinji  mauufarturea  in,  :i9^, 
SS7,  4(>4.  .'i79  :  PeunKylvania  sSocioty  of  Art*  In, 
4tH-410.  4'i9;  Philosophical  Society  In,  IMi, 
IM;  price  of  cotton  in,  3Sfi.  ins ;  flr«t  bank, 
394 ;  flr»t  chemical  Work*.  4*)7  ;  pro|Hmlon  of 
manufacturers  in,  iLi;  batter*  in,  ill ;  waKos 
»t,  4M.:  leatbermaking,  443.  442,  idli.  4ia ; 
m.'lallic  manufacture*  in,  Ml.  /k>S.  .V'.q,  .V>!»- 
6S2  ;  flpit  (ire  eu(flne  and  company  in,  ••'''«' ;  flrkt 
steam  en>,'inos,  57H.  il2  ;  ma*eum  of  modeln  at, 
propoH<M,  oil  ;  imports  of,  2«iO.  261.  274.  374. 
S7f«.  4iW.  4V2.  £2} ;  export*  of,  70,  73.  rn.  143. 
144,  2W.  2ti2.  31.).  atH.  340.  341^354,  378,  444i 
44.'-.  446.  liiiioy,  579. 

Pianofortert,  .Vs" 

Pit:  Iron.    (See  iRoji.) 

PiuH,  flrxt  in  B(iK'land,  20,  478.^;  maklDg  of, 

in  America.  42>,  .j^  .jV^  liilL 
PtttKburK,  (lri>l  prcuM  in,  Hfi ;  early  manafttctarM 

of.  243,  ^»i2,  4ii  4li2.  /iOT,  iSa. 
Pittxfleld,  MaMt.,  U)2t  128,  205,  ^  421^  ^ 

iaiL 

Plymouth,  Maan..  37.  .-».  97.  123.  184.  283.  301. 

•MYi.  42r).  4H3.  4SS,  iSi 
Pole  boal«,  Trt.  579. 

Porter  and  ale,  *iWi2iKL2«L  SW.  (se«  B»R). 

Portland,  Me.,  46.  99,  12L  179, 

Port-mouth.  N.  IT.  5«.  68^^  118,        178.  187. 

279.  2S0.  431, 
Pot,  pearl,  and  coap  aithoii,  25,  26,  ^  ^  99.  114, 

ISL  ^^'L  liii  fil^ 

Pottery.  IS.  27,  32.  220.  223.  22g.  229.  230.  231. 
2.36.  2.1H.  Jfifi, 

Premiums.    (See  Bor^Tiita  and  Prxmifm*.) 

Priced  in  1621,  30,  (kcc  Bkkr,  Brk'km,  Cottok, 
iRo.t,  Labor,  Lkathkr,  t>Ai.T.  Shokh,  ke.) 

Priutini;,  l-Vj-194;  flrnt  in  the  colonies,  m=lM; 
ae«ond  proM  »«nt,  IM;  Indian  Bible,  l.'S7-l.'<9  ; 
flrnt  cen»or»hlp,  160 ;  first  copyrlKht  act,  161 ; 
first  prlntiudc  in  Bustou,  lii2  ;  prohibited  In 
Kew  York  and  Virginia,  162.  ITii ;  fln't  news- 
paper sheet,  163  ;  first  ancceoaful,  1 64 ;  ne- 
cettity  of  the  newspaper,  I^;  condition  of 
the  press  in  England,  IM:  first  press  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1«L  16S  ;  In  New  York,  1^  first 
newi«pa|>ers,  in  those  cities.  111 ;  UirnJ.  Frank- 
lin, 172,  1S4  :  first  pros*  in  Connecticut,  175 ; 
In   Maryland,  Virj^uia,  and  South  Carolina, 

176.  ISI ;  in  Rhod«  Island  and  New  Jersey, 

177,  187 ;  In  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Oeor- 
ffia,  and  Vermont,  178.  1£2  ;  in  Maine  and 
Western  Suies,  179.  130  :  Sower's  German  Bi- 
ble, IM  ;  flrnt  English  Bible,  m;  the  sUmp 
act,  iy> ;  J.  Thomas,  186  ;  first  magaiine,  186  ; 
first  daily  papers,  ISZ  ;  M.  Carey  and  trade 
aales,  IS^  ;  booksellers  and  binders,  19(U193 ; 
literary  character  of  the  colonies,  193.  194. 

Privateers,  47,  50,  61,  63,  69,  N'),  8<i.  i*L. 

Providk.'ccr,  popniation  and  ~shipplui;  of,  54,  55  ; 
mills  in,  103.  130 :  printing  In,  177.  IST;  ma- 
nnfACturers  of,  ^  218,  221,  222,  333,  353.  3S9, 
3P9.  40U404.5iil;  flr»t  cotton  factory  at,  401- 
404,  410,  414;  meUlllc  manufactures,  5U1^'>04. 


Pompe.  492.  501.  521,  576.  m. 

Quadrant,  the,  lA ;  Uodf^y'a,  73^  OW^  679. 
Quarts  mills, 
Quebec,  loTj  1^  OSiL 
Quercitron,  first  ex|>ort  of,  ICL 
Quern  or  hand  uUl,  19,  116;  la  America,  Itt, 
146.  m. 

Railroad  proposed,  fiSfi  ;  first  In  Fnited  States, 

Baltimore  and  Ohio,  590. 
Raynham,  476.  4^0.  ijji 

Revolution,  first  act  of,  2ZZ;  ila  Inflaence  npoo 
Industry.  3S0,  3^  3!>4-.».>6. 

Rrodr  Ii4LAyT>,  shipbuilding  in,  54.  55.  58.  9Q: 
mills  in,  102,  lOT,  130i  printing  in,  ITTx  ^  I 
papermaking,  200.  2U1:  brick  and  lime  mak- 
ing, 2IS,  221 ;  beermaking  and  diflilliDg,  2Mi 
textile  arts  and  materials  In,  ;a3.  Xit,  Xta,  Ml. 
345,  361,  3SS.  3t»9,  4^>l-4^>4.  4107414.  ; 
first  cotton  mill  In,  4al-404  ;  leather  manufac- 
tures,  139  ;  Iron  mines  and  workf.  4S«i.  501- 
504.  536  :  coal  discovered  in,  403 ;  Imports  of, 
55.  250,  277,  374,  ffija ;  exports  of,  102.  2^ 
2.W,  iaiL 

Ribbons  made,  361.  414. 

Rirbmond,  Va.,  83,  147,        599.  6ttl.  (IQ9. 

Ritteuhou.«e.  Dr.,  77  m  409. 521 .  576. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  n2,TS. 

Roltiugaud  slitting  mills,  first  In  England,  4Sfi; 
first  In  New  Enifland,  iiil  ;  in  Haa8achu»<-(1«, 
4H3-IS4.  4S5,  4ns.  4>9i  491.  49«i  C2i  :  in  Rhode 
Island,  SM;  in  tJonnecticnt.  507.  513.  5Ui,625  ; 
In  Vermont.  623 ;  in  New  York.  536,  ii2j  .  m 
New  Jerwy,  109,  54^.  ^  54V  549.  ^  ;  lo 
Pennsylvania,  5.V3.  5.",>,  :>'■•'.  MH,  578;  la 
Delaware,  flH3.  ffil^ :  In  Maryland,  5v>.  5S«j 
-587,  590.  592.  593,  fiSi ;  In  Virginia,  fllS; 
in  North  Carolina,  615j  prohibit^^,  491^  507^ 
624.  82^;  steam,  US. 

Rowley,  Mass.,  first  fulling  mill  and  cloth  ma- 
nufacture at,  303.  304.  'JQi  ;  iron  works  at,  i^A. 

Rum,  manuOactore  oi;  55,  850,  270,  (see  DitfTU<- 

LlJt(j). 

Rnmford,  Count,  bSS. 
Rumneian  society,  11. 

Rnmsev,  Jame^i.  nautical  {nventloas  of,  75. 76. 77, 
84  ;  Improved  mill  machinery,  113,  144,  1471 
150  ;  steam  engine*.  594,  ilii. 

Bunsia  goods,  luporUtiona  of,  337.  411.  412.  49C. 
627,  629. 

Saco.  Mc,  flS,  Iffl. 
Saddlery,  445.  462.  463.  609. 
Sail  Duck.    (See  DccK.) 
Saint  Louis,  179 

Salem,  »»,  40,  42,  117.  125,  126,  IST^  192,  209. 
233.  234.  2^2.  :m.  l20.  43o.  43174327470.  iflT^ 

Salem,  N.  J.,  69.  lOS,  138,  ^  'liS,  aii. 

Salem,  N.  C,  207. 

Salisbury,  Conn.,  ^  SH,  fi2L 

Salt,  manufacture  of.  In  England,  21,  282.  2SS, 
287  ;  first  in  America.  27,  2h. ;  little  used  b/lb« 
nativei),  279 ;  right  of  msking  reserved,  Sil  ; 
works  In  New  England,  279,  2^2,  283,  286,  288. 
290  :  In  New  York.  ^  'J^  293j  impor- 
tation for  the  fisheries  allowed,  2:^  ;  works  ia 
New  Jersey,  a^O,  221 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  292- 
295  ;  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  2L  28,  33.  279. 
286,522;  In  Carolina,  28^  (>1^  ii20"r1n"West- 
ern  country,  2!'J-294,  614 ;  scarcity  of,  and 
price  at  different  tlmee.  ^  a&3.  2S5.  191.  292. 
295:  duty  on, 

Salt  Lake,  first  presa  at,  ISO. 

Saltpetre.  114.  3f 2,  383.  .^92,  606.  616.  619.  &L 

Sand,  first  castings  in,  484;  magnetic,  fint  inm 
and  steel  made  from,  514. 

Sans  culottes,  origin  of  the  term,  ;32i2. 

Savannah,  178.  ISL  1^,  275,  SiS. 

Saw  mills.    (See  Milu<<.> 

Sawa,  manufacture  o(,  492, 
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Bcltatt«,  M*M.,  41.  97. 117.  AM. 
8cita&t«>,  R.  I  .  :iQ^ 
Scotch  Irith,  331^  332,  3^0. 
Scrcw  n,  j^H,  566. 

Scythes,  early  ImproTcmenU  In,  476.  477.  489. 

4!*7;   innDuf'ticture  ..f,  492,  493»  494,  496, 

568.  ttai;  price  of,  SSL 
ScrvaiilM  and  litborcn  Id  ICth  cAiitiiry,  IQ  ;  dreM 

of.  lu  colonial  tlui«Ht.  331.  AIX 
f?*winK  silk  made,  3^  3«1^  W2,  363,  414,  iUL 
8(*wiukC  iiiachlnei*  oppoMsJ,  SL 
She«p.  flr»t  In  the  colonien,  3»^>4  :  propapatlon  of, 

enconraK«'d.  310.  312,  313,  3^  31M,  345^  379, 

3sl.  3&3.  406.  412;  merino  brtwd  Int  rod  need, 

ilL 

She.>t  Iron,  4fl2,  MO,  r>71,  ii23  ;  ware,  MO,  S75. 
ShpelloK*  and  sblrtlugit,  ■ii').  412.  413  :  fir»t  cot- 
ton. lliL  413. 
Bblru,  »carcliy  of.  ^3,  SSfi. 

SuiPBriMHNti,  3<^92  ;  flrnt  In  tbe  colonies,  31; 
in  Ma»»«icbuf<*tl*,  37-4!»,  fiS,  87,  i)Q.  <H ;  in 
Maine,  44-4>3 :  in  (.'onnecticut,  4^-.'-t.  !h>,  nl :  in 
Khodu  I'Uud,  ;>4,  iW,  58,  IW,  lil  ;  in  Now  Ilatnp- 
■hire,  .'t-VoS.  9(*^ 'Jl ;  in  New  York.  37,  C/J-iiS. 
01  ;  In  Now  Jer«f  y.  C>>,  09,  al  ;  in  reunnylva- 
nla,  69-77.  91 :  in  D-'laware,  77»  2^  ;  Mary- 
land. 7>^s-.'.  ai  ;  in  Virginia.  27,  3tL  Si  31 ; 
In  (.'arolina  and  OforKia,  H4-!k'>.  HI  ;  Iikw  re- 
t^ardi'd  In  Eai;!aud,  St.  ^  au  ;  American  Ixiuo- 
vatlonn  in,  47,  73,  74,  75,  91,  82. 

SbipwriKhtK  MUt  to  Virginia,  27,  2Q ;  to  Ply- 
moutb.  2Z  ;  incorporaiml,  §9^  prominent  early 
oiie<«,  40,  47,  50,  51,  «7,  21 ;  unml)«r  of,  in  Ma«- 
urhuHfit*.  47:  of  l^ililmure  and  Cbarlenton, 
petition  for  navigation  act,  hi,  isL 

Sbopiuakors.  early  one*,  22  ;  in  Virginia,  27,  412, 
42\  In  Jlaifacbn-etu,  432,  4.'<2  fTn^ 

corponii'>d,  434  :  In  Count'Ciicut,  437_;  TaN'ew 
Vork,  44(t-44  > ;  lu  New  Jorney  and  PenuHVlva- 
nla.  iiii  444,  4^  462:  lu  Carolina  and  Ooor- 
tria.  Ajil;  WHk'fs  of,  444 

Slioo  pet;,  invention  of,  4»U. 

Ehoet  iviid  boots,  mauufactnr«  of,  silk  and  stnff, 
414.  4:t'».  iii;  imported.  Ml;  of  leather,  412, 
413.  428.  434.  435,  437,  438,  452^  4t^i ;  wooden 
be<>lcd,  444.  442;  p«^k';;ed,  4M;  Mcarcity  of,  4atj ; 
priceii  of,  428,  43i  4^  438,  439,  443,  441,  440, 
4*)j  450,  ^7,l!iu;  importntiou*  of,  iiKi ;  early 
exportation  of,  434.  4:r<.  iii ;  duty  on.  iHSL 

SbovelH,  hoe«,  kc,  4^7.  ^  Ml^IH^  i»32,  SOB. 

8bnttU'»  made,  233;  flying,  flnt,  333,  401,  410, 
4L3. 

811k,  cultnre  and  mannfactare.  early  noticea  of 

In  Vir^'iuia.  ;j7,3o,  33,  34,31^  3^6^321;  pro- 
fltN  of,  compared  wit^obAcro.  32U  ;  with  linen, 
3fil ;  in  Carolina,  322^  323,  359,  Jfio  ;  In  LonU- 
laua,  iil ;  lu  (Jeortfla,  357->359,  Ml;  lu  Con- 
necticut, .Seo-Sfil.  414 :  In  Khode  Ulaud,  AHl  ; 
In  Mai>HachnFLettH,  3ti2 ;  In  PeuuHylvanla,  New 
Joriey,  and  Delaware,  3(iO-;Ui4  ;  bounties  and 
premiums  for,  357,  3*50.  3*j|.  Wi,  3453;  ex- 
ports of  raw,  337.  a'>7.  358.  .359.  MH ;  fllaturen, 
357.  358.  360.  3"«n7.3^3.  312  ;  throwinK  mills  and 
throwsters.  ^7357,  350,362.  579 :  fabrics  of 
domestic,  33it,  357,  3<50,  36L  362,  3!j3,  3«4,  414, 
417,  418.  4ia ;  stockings,  first,  3^1;  com- 
pany Incorporated,  Htil. 

81  Ik  Krass,  26,  27,  33,  aifl ;  royal  robe  of,  33. 

Silver,  nsed  before  Iron,  465 ;  early  noticea  of, 
in  America,  i§6^  HL  424,  ^  494.  513,  532, 
533,  550,  610,  611.  619:  lint  coined  In  America, 
477.  SE 

SImsbury  and  Wallingford  copper  mines,  507- 

511. 

8lze  stick,  shoemakers,  first  nsed,  iSL 

Slater,  Samuel,  arrive*  in  America,  102;  erect* 

the  first  cotton  mill,  403,  402. 
Bmitha,  honored  by  Anglo-Saxons,  IfiZ ;  early 

American,  476,  4S6,  600,  510,        5^  551.  568, 

573,  575,  ifii. 
Snair  mills,  144,  SZJL 
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Society  of  Arts  In  Ixtndon.  effects  of  It*  rewards 

and  premiums  In  Ent;lHnd,94. 376,  384.458,A3Q; 
prominms  for  colonial  productions,  vix..  vinea, 
2IIi;  iudl:ro.34S  ;  cochineal,  3>:Ai;  silk,  358,  360, 
361.  362.  :<<!3  ;  hemp.  3^;  sundry  inventions, 
122  ;  sand-iron  and  drill  plow,  &la;  cobalt.  &c., 
&c.,  6111  ;—in  Pentntylranin,  instituted,  4Q4  ;  Ita 
premiums  and  etTort!.,  ;iV»,  4<>';,  407. 4<>0.  4;>9,  Ififl; 
— <«  SfW  York,  3!J7,  3«i9,  37T7-C>5r£g':"To  esta- 
blish  and  promote  manufactures  recommended, 
382.  383. 221 ;  formtHl  lu  B-Mton,  3^  ;  in  Uoor- 
gia.  3S:<;  in  New  Jersey,  411. 

Society,  American  Philosophical,  78,  151.  186. 
193.  2>11.  206.  276.  302.  3(i3,  2i>i,  516.  57L  675, 
579,  58i».iSl ;— «..ya77the,  50.  193,  247,  248, 
284!,  2>7,  429.  .VX'.  514.  h\r>. 

Sole  leather,  372,  455,  4«i0,  4slL 

S<.>nTH  Cakoli.xa,  shipbuilding  Jn,  84-96,  81  ; 
mills  In,  114,  115,  148,  lln;  printing  In,  llfl; 
1^;  bricicmalcInK,  22li;  brewing  and  distil- 
ling, 2:a ;  vine  urowlug,  271,  272,  275^  276,  211 ; 
saltmaklng,  287.  liiJl ;  textile  aru  and  mate- 
rials in,  vIx.,  silk,  322,  359,  mi. ;  indigo,  cochi- 
neal, he,  .Kis-Af*^ ;  cotton,  ■Vil-:t'>6  ;  first  cotton 
gin,  3-Vl.  3.")4,  412  ;  bouiK-hold  manufactures, 
413;  flrxt  AKricnliural  8«>clely  In,  416:  medal 
for  Merino  xlieep,  417  :  leathcrmaking  In,  448. 
449,  4.)<),  4dl ;  iron  mines  and  works  in,  617- 
fiS;  imports  of;  374^4<kX  fi2a;  exporU  of,  337, 
348.  349.  351.  35ir35g7339.  449,  450.  461.  m 

Bower,  Christopher,  ISL  282,  212,  316,  655. 

8pecle,  scarcity  of,  .3|35,  474,  475. 

Spinning  encouraged  and  enforced,  299.  303,  311, 

316.  .320.  346,  3v^  3j!9,  373.  3212 ;  among lEe 
IIindtM>s  and  .\un'rirttu  Indians,  :u>7  ;  price  of, 

317.  3i'2.  4ilU  ;  schools,  333,  334,  345,  37V  419; 
matches,  372.  4Lt ;  machinery,  early, IS*;  Im- 
proved. .331^  375,  376,  383,  397-399.  401.  40:i ; 
Arkwright's,  3M,  397-:C>9.  410. 

Spinning  wheel,  origin  of,  332;  for  linen  first  in- 
troduciHl  into  America,  2211 ;  manufacture  of, 
346,  375,  415,  568,  mL 

Springfield,  2l»7,  419,  487. 121 

Stamp  act  recommended,  ;  passed,  1 S5  ;  pro- 
visions of,  llLlii  ;  effects  of  Us  reja'al,  370. 

Steamboats,  first  In  United  States,  75,  577  ;  first 
Western,  568.  577  ;— «ngf/Ht«,  early  ones,  499, 
502,  510,  52L  "34,  647,  508,  576,  677,  695  ;  first 
built  lu  America,  534.  676.  522  ;  early  factories 
of,  508.  578 ;  various  modlficatloua  of,  76,  492. 
6a>,  547.  577,  594,  !^ 

Steel  manufacture,  antiquity  of,  1^;  in  India, 
51d;  In  France,  llMi ;  In  England,  ltis&.;  first  In 
America,  5Qfi;  in  Maxsachmwtts.  3.s2.  4!>2.  496. 
498.  625  ;  in  Connenicut,  500.  510,  51,3.  514, 
515, 112A ;  in  New  York,  528,  .5:52,  ^  ;~fFNow 
Jersey,  542,  546,  55i>,  liii;  TiTTennsylvanla, 
658.509,  570,  593,  gii ;  In  Maryland.  Oaj ;  In 
Virginia,  3Si,  tiiJii  ;  In  North  Carolina,  filli: 
prohibited,  491.  ii2J  ;  method  of  hardening  and 
softening,  ;  imporu  of,  ^[6,  523,  629 ;  da- 
ties  on,  570. 

Stereotyping  Inrented,  212 ;  first  in  Cait«d  Statea, 

214. 

Stevens,  John,  fiL  §^ 

Stocking  looms,  369,  402,  415.  llfi. 

Stoves,  490,  497,523,522;  jamb, i55;  Franklin's, 

5^ ;  air  :ight,  55fi ;  anthracite,  662,  fitU  ;  with 

Ulc  IlghU,  5112. 
Sntrar  colonies,  complaints  of,  312;  act,  the, 

307  ;  canes,  early  mention  of,       610  ;  mllla 

first  In  Louisiana,  2U1  ;  work  for,  560.  529  ; 

fineries,  340,  574. 
Sulphur  refining,  383,  606,  616,  fllfl. 
Swedes,  arU  among,  TT,  105,  110,        144,  ST, 

258,  270.  315.  443.  ^ 
Swords,  502,  691. 

Tacks,  brads,  kc,  first  cat,  388.  2Q1 ;  machinery, 
488,  498.  594. 
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Tuntmim,  Unit  in  New  England,  431^  435, 
i>L  id2  ;  In  »w  York.  439-442,  isil ; 
in  Sew  Jersey,  442.  44j,  4Jn>.  4'i2 ;  In  I'eDDByl- 
Tftni*,  443,  44^  44»j."l<n.  Mi. ;  In  Delaware, 
461  ;  ln""Haryl>niI7429.  44h,  4'J2;  in  Virtfiuia, 
427.  428,  402,  liltl  ;  In  CiuTtiniiir  44S,  4jil ;  in 
Kentucky,  ■**;•>  ;  io  Ohio,  4t)2  ;  bii«in«M  of,  tncH 
nopoliied,  IM ;  in  rniled  bUtoH,  ISIO  and  IS-'iO, 
iSii;  ««rly  law*  re*{H.-ctiDK.  43.i.        441,  443 

Tar,  pilcti,  au<l  tarpeuliuo,  'i^^  'i^T^,  330.  JJO 
(»9a  Navai.  Storks  and  I3uuxriu0. 

Taunton.  479,  4!il^  iM. 

Taxation,  ••arly  n-ii-iance  to,  24^  326^  3*)^  370, 

372  ;  r«cuu)iueudej,  3'iS,  365 ;  hglit  of  aaHorlvd, 
;  of  iinmixraut*,  3IB 
Tm,  flritt  UHe  of,  2ja  ;  duty  on,  22^  ;  aae  of  &b«n- 

doned,  379^  221. 
Tm  ketdts  flr«l  caat  iron,       copper  and  wronglil 

iron,  4Hti,  64S. 
TelMCope,  the,  12  :  firftt  made  in  America,  876. 
TK-^.tEAHeR,  fir*t  pnutint;  In,  179  ;  »&lt  In,  294 ; 

iron  and  coal  niinen  and  worlu  la,  6l3-a\!>. 
Tkxak,  drst  printlnij  In,  laiL 
Tliwd^lil**,  the,  iiLL 

Thread,  3L  346,  367,  SW,  414,  HQ.  Sbwito 
Silk  t. 

TbroHblnK,  early  mode  of,  32;  macbinea,  601. 
680. 

Throwing  mills  and  throwsters,  SaO,  357^  SW, 

302.  iliL 

Tilt  hammer*  and  plating  forges,  491,  627.  668. 

687. 

Timber,  definition  of.  !2S  ;  denominations  of,  hUL 

Tin,  in  Franco,  Li ;  EuKlaud,  21,  bl,  Isil;  in  Ame- 
rica, 41L        h2sx  ;  pl«l«makliit{,  81^  3S2, 
aiii;  ware  fjiclory,  flrst,  :>iii,  ttn:i. 

Tobacco  in  Virninia,  2i[!,  30,  31,  34^  83,  322.  324, 
42ri,Zi^;  in  t'ouunylvaulii,  lil ;  in~3Uryland, 
79,  322,  Aail ;  pipe«.         2i>,  .Vi2. 

Tonnage  of  Ma<<>achus«tts,  40,  47,  4S,  iS ;  of 
Maine,  4»j^  of  Conm-clicut.  Cd  ;  of  Now  Hamp- 
sblrt\  M,  of  New  York,  60,  63^  of  Peun- 
itylvania,  71,  7Sj  of  Maryland,  SOj  of  all  the 
colonies  in  1747,  2ll;  in  1770,  Jii  ;  of  United 
States  In  1792,  g2  ;  duties  on,  41,  ^  62.  JhUL 

78,  ai. 

Tradenmon  and  mechanics  enconraged.  314.  316. 

323,  324,  37?,  406,  429.  442. 
Traveliog  in  Eugland  formerly,  19,  2f) ;  In  Ab«- 

rica,  104,  12:^,  292,  294,  MK  6.V>,  isiiL 
Trip  hammers.  Or»l,  4sa,  4i>7-4J2,  42jL 
Type  founding,  first  in  America,  182,  211-214. 

Umbrellas,  first  in  Bogland,  2(L 

Union  of  colonies,  first,  232  ; — federal,  proposed 

by  Franklin,  HI. 
United  company  for  promoting  American  mann- 

factures,  385,  421,  679. 

YiMRL,  first  ballt  in  America,  3Z;  in  Maasacho- 
•etU.  M ;  on  Lake  Erie,  65,  liZ ;  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, 66,  fli  ;  in  East  Jentey,  tDi ;  ■ubmartne.  ^ 

Vine  culture,  2*16-277  ;  in  MainachuHelts,  UiiS ; 
272;  in  New  York,  270;  in  Penn«ylvania,  272, 
277:  in  Virginia,  3r~267  ;  In  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  HQ  ;  in  Carolina,  271,  2Li  ;  In  Oeor- 
gia,  'HA  ;  in  California,  2Zll ;  encouraged  by 
society  of  Arts,       ;  company  Incorpurated, 

YiRotKiA,  shipboildlng  In,  27,  30,  Mj,  83,  fil  ; 
nw  mllla  is.  112-114;  corn  ntils,  1477 1^ 


printing  in,  176,  ISI ;  brldcnutlclng  In,  29,  MO; 
glawimaking  in,  ^  22»  30,  232-233.  242^  l>*er- 
roaking,  27,  2Jid;  salimaklng.  2L  ^  33,  279, 
28»>,  iai ;  textile  arts  and  materials,  319-5g. 
Sn:  343,  3i4,  382,  iifU,  412,  413,  415,  IM;  lea- 
thermaklng  in,  35,  42S,  4ii2 ;  iron  mines 
and  workH  In,  '27_,  l^^  :>'':p-> '-<■:> ;  uon-lmpurtatioa 
agmeuieuts  in,  o74,  imports  of,  35,  323. 

374.  427.  4aB.  460.  462.  6^7,  «^  222;  exporU 
of,  26,  30,  Si  113,  148,  279,  322,  324,  337,  354, 
428,  6W,  603,  6^fii5r 

WAMrPM,  477.  4Ii 

Wa^Hhinnlo"nri'resident,  »0,  MT^  Ml^  364,  379, 

3!*1.  3»9,  407,  419,  420. 
WaterBuryTConn.,  313,  filfi^  filfi. 
Water  spinning  first  In  United  StatM,  401^ 

410.  411 ;  umrks,  flrnt,  534.  CilL 
Watertown,  UT,  125,  312,  433,  m 
Weavers  and  wearing,  first,  27,  304,  311.  317. 

321,  415.  fiOfi  ;  itinerant,  3Z1 ;  prlces~of,  .317, 

4iii,  40S. 

West  India  trade,  36,  41,44.^60,61.56,&«, 

iil,  70.  78,  87,  98.  101,  109,  129,  ISCjM,  gW. 

231,^12,  gjJS,  26l^"270,  27T7^Ss,  297.  SfttfT"^ 
W^erlll,  8.,  ;»2.  39S,  4^4Sr 
Whaling,  first,  43,  51,      70,  SfiS. 
White  lead,  first  made.  iQL 
Whltuey.  Eli,  InTsnts  .the  saw  gin.  335 ;  early 

occupation  of,  41^;  establishes  gnn  factory,  61(^ 

tillL  ^        "  » 

WhUtemore,  Amos,  388,  .382.  4^7.  4^  52L 
Wilmington,  DeL,  77,  78,  UlTTu,  1  ii,  i  45, 178, 

3<il,  4tiLa:iL 
lSTn?lieste»,  Va.,  »2,  413,  4W2.  808,  igfi. 
Wine,  domestic,  5or3Tri^r^<^7.  2^<.  270.  271, 

273,  274,  343  ;  ImporU  of,  263,  274,  276,  2.'0. 
Wiii.ln»nT^,  116-1 2  J 

Winihrop,  John,  60.  247.  248.  283.  287.  471.  472. 

474.  ■V)4. 

Wire  drawing  in  England,  SI,  478,  £48 ;  In  Mas- 
■achnst>tts,  47S,  4!»2,  421 ;  "In  Connecticut,  .388. 
618 :  In  Rhode  island,  504 ;  in  I'enusylTania, 
388,  562,  568.  Sn  ;  in  VTrglnla,  fiOfi  ;  In  Korth 
Carolina,  filiL 

WiMx>5aiii,  first  printing  in,  IZS  ;  lead  or«  in, 
6tU. 

Wolves,  boanties  for  killing,  2LL 

Women  of  the  Revolntion.  ^4,  393. 

Wool  combs  and  cards,  3S1,  382,  3S3,  3^  S&7. 
478.  iJil,  fioa  (se«  Cabda,  Cottow  and  Wool). 

Wool  growing  encouraged  (see  Shkrp)  :  exporta- 
Utiou  of  prohibited,  305,317,  32L  i2& ;  by  par- 
liament, 322  ;  prices  of,  392,  ilj;  preminnu 
for,  406.  412. 

W<H>len  cloth,  manafactore  of  In  England,  81, 
StVi,  331Z  ;  in  France  and  Holland,  15,  3iv; ;  do- 
mestic and  household,  304,  310,  3^257540, 
366,  371,  377,  ^  383,  38.%  392,  "Ei  413,  414, 
416.  417,  41^,  45)faa2 ;  first  noticed  by  parlia- 
ment, aC  ;  export  of  prohibited,  321 ;  recom- 
mended by  Congress,  ;  worn  nadyed,  .331. 
333;  machinery  not  to  be  exported,  37 S.  396, 
40fl  ;  faclorle^  392,  418,  420,  4il ;  first  Incorpo- 
rated, i2L 

Worcester,  101.  187.  207,  221,  362.  39g.  401.  420. 

464. 493.  ar 

Zaffre  and  smalt,  pramlnma  for,  519. 
Zinc  ores,  493, 5ii,  641,  545,  6«,  iii 


ERRATA. 


Page  36^  line  6, /or  times  read  towns. 

"    76^   "  33,./;>r  James  Fitch  read  John  Fitoh. 

"    89,    "  23,  >r  Gea  read  Gee. 

"    95^    "  19i/or  Andrew  read  Ambrose. 

"  119,    "  IS, /or  Minnit  read  Minuit. 

"  121,      35, /or  Clark's  read  Smith's. 

"  125,    "  38,. /or  1709  read  1079. 

"  167.    "   4,/or  Magnolia  rtad  Magnalia. 

"  201,  Note, /or  William  read  Robort. 

"  238,  line  26,  for  Prince  read  Prime. 

"  248,   "     3,/or  Vinapri  read  Vinapu. 

it  277,   "    29,  before  word  paid  read  then. 

«  332,  Note  2,  line  l3,/or  fifty  read  ML 

"  337i  line    4,/or  1751  read  1731. 

"  387,         8  and  31, /or  Shettel  read  Strettel. 

"  395.    "    26, /or  exported  read  imported. 

"  396.    "  stem  read  new. 

"  478,    "    33,  after  forge  read  and  others  have  posterity  in  Boston,  &c. 

"  479,   "     2,/or  1656  read  1789. 

"  506.    "    21, /or  works  read  iron- works. 

"  53ft    "     4 /or  armories  read  armorers. 

"  556.  Note,  line  10, /or  room  read  rooms. 

"  557,  line    5, /or  Riolty  read  Rietty. 
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